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PREFACE 

f O  THE   AMERICAN   EDITIOll. 


In  presentiirg^  this  work  to  the  public,  Bome  renuurks  are  owing 
fromtbe  Editor  explanatory  of  the  office  which  he  haa  diacharged 
in  reference  to  it  In  the  two  ibrmer  Hiatoriea  of  this  aeriea,  (the 
Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  the  same  author,)  the  chief  la- 
hot  has  been  confined  tp'a  careAil  revision  of  notes  and  authori- 
ties, the  correction  of  any  casual  errors^  the  omission  of  any 
doufotflit  expressions  of  opttitcm,  and  the  careful  preparation  of  an 
assistant  table  of  contemporary  history.  The  work  bow  belbre 
US  requires,  however,  something  more  of  editorial  labor,  —  which 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  Author  'and  Reader  to  point  out  I.  Histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  allude  to  matters  concerning  which  the 
inhabitants  of  England  and  America  have  equal  means  of  in- 
formation. That  which,  in  its  allusions,  is  adapted  to  one  ooun- 
tiy,  is,  therefore,  equally  so  to  another.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  with  respect  to  a  history  of  England.  Such  a  bistoiyi 
written  in  England,  must  necessarily  contain  allusions  fiimiliar 
to  every  inhabitant  of  that  country,  but  Which  will  not  be  thus 
^miliar  to  others.  Notes  or  alterations  are  then  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  make  these  allusions  clear.  IL Mr.  Keigbt'ey 
Is,  in  general,  remarkable,  above  all  other  historians,  fur  his  cim- 
dor,  his  freedom  from  party  bias.  He  generally  gives  the  fiicts 
on  each  s'.de  with  equal  fairness  and  freedom,  and  his  expressions 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  agitated  or  party  qoeations  are  usually 
equally  unbiased  and  independent  But  there  are,  as  it  is  im- 
possible there  should  not  be,  occasional  instances  in  which  a 
])rejudice  or  bias  is  apparent  As  it  is  most  important  that  Ai»- 
tonf  should  cotnprise  a  rigidly  strict  adherence  to  /ocis,  without 
any  biased  interpretation  of  those  Acts  by  the  historian,  the  Edi- 
tor has  thought  it  his  duty  to  prune  all  such  exhibitions  of  pre- 
judice or  bias.  It  will  be  observed  that  opinion»^  not  facUf  are 
here  spoken  o£    No  fiiet  has  ewr  bcwn  altwud,  for  Mr.  Keigbllaj 
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18  rigidly  accurate  and  careful  in  all  auch  details.  It  is  only  the 
interpretation  of  such  (acta,  and  the  expression  of  opinion  upon 
them,  that  have  been  subject  to  editorial  revision.  The  chief 
points  in  wliich  such  bias  appears  in  the  original,  are  the  follow- 
ing;— with  reference  to  the  influence  and  deeds  of  the  church 
of  Rome  and  her  followers ;  with  reference  to  the  merits  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  conduct  towards  Mary  queen  of  Scots; 
and  with  reference  to  some  of  the  more  recent  demonstrations 
of  ftubltc  opinion  in  Britain^  Throughout  the  whole  work,  Mr. 
Keightley  exhibits  exalted  and  noble  views  of  constitutional  inde- 
petidence ;  his  account  of  the  Stuarts  is  admirable,  and  his  sum- 
mary of  the  struggles  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  with  the  assumed 
prerogative  of  the  monarch  is  perhaps  the  ^est  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  much  of  .the  accouut 
of  the  American  revolution  would  require  considerable  alteration. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case.  The  spirit  of  the  narrative,  on  that 
point,  is  candid,  and  liberal,  and  just  But  few  expressions  or 
allusions  can  be  complained  of  by  any  candid  reader.  Such  as 
could  justly  be  so  have  been  amended,  in  every  case  in  which 
alteration  or  amendment  has  been  made,  it  has  been  done  in  one 
of  the  three  fallowing  ways — either,  1.  by  entirely  erasing  the  ex- 
pression or  paragraph  ;  3.  by  inserting  a  word  or  sentence  in  the 
body  of  the  text  between  brackets,  [thus,]  to  distinguished  it  from 
the  Author's  own  words ;  or,  3.  by  the  addition  of  a  foot  note,  il- 
lustrating, or  qualifying,  or  adding  to  the  text  In  no  case  has 
the  Author  been  made  to  say  that  which,  in  the  original,  he  has 
not  said.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  England  has 
been  also  added.  It  is  hoped  that  these  editorial  labors  will 
render  the  work  more  complete  and  valuable  as  a  record  of 
authentic  history. 

A  word  more  on  the  subject  of  these  volumes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  contain  details  of  the  poliiical  history  of 
England  only ;  that  »,  merely  and  solely,  of  the  form  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  country,  in  what  may  be 
termed  its  corporate  eapacUy  as  a  tfiation^  with  other  nations.  It 
does  not  contain  a  history  of  the  progress  of  society,  or  of  that  of 
science,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral; — branches  of  history 
ftr  more  important,  it  is  true,  but  still  distinct  from  political  his- 
tory ;<—  political  history,  though  connected  with  and  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  these,  being  only  indirectly,  and,  in  many 
respects,  remotely  so.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  political  histories,  a  vast  deal  is  seen  of  the  animal  nature 
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0f  man,  while  other  characteristJGS  are  thrown  into  the  shade. 
The  animal  nature  of  man  has,  imtil  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  held  the  chief  sway  in  all  poUtical  relations,  and  the 
settlement  of  politicuil  djfpiites.  By  the  anwud  nature  is  herto 
simply  meant  the  impulses  which  lead  to  the  Ipve  of  acquisition 
and  the  glory  of  the  battle-field, — both  as  purely  ani$nal  impulses 
as  any  that  mark  the  beasts  tiiat  perish;  both  happily,  now, 
though  only  very  recently,  reduced,  in  all  most  civilized  commu- 
nities, under  subjection  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man.  Hence,  in  such  political  histories,  battles  and  their  details 
are  ti>o  frequent  A*a<ioiuf,  uutil  a  very  recent  period,  have  in- 
variably had  recourse,  in  the  settlement  of  all  disputes,  to  the 
barbarous  form  of  u)ager  of  hatlltf  to  decide  the  right,  although, 
by  the  express  kws  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  wager  of 
baUIe  between  individuals  has  been  long  abolished.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary that  so  barbarous  and  absurd  a  custom  should  have 
been  thus  so  inconsistently  persevered  in,  in  the  one  case,  while 
it  has  been  abolished  in  the  other.  The  public  mind  in  Enghmd 
is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  in  general,  as  much  opposed  to 
the  appeal  to  this  antiquated  ordeal  in  the  one  case  as  the  other; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  page  of  the  future  historian  will 
abound  chiefly  in  details  of  the  moral  and  intellecmal  history  of 
tliat  as  well  as  other  nations ;  and  that  the  history  of  society,  of 
science,  and  of  literature,  will  take  high  precedence  of  the  his- 
tory of  politics.  Meantime,  the  history  of  the  politics  of  every 
nation  must  be  studied  by  all  who  would  observe  the  advance 
of  nations,  or  truly  understand  tbeir  actual  condition.  More 
especially  is  that  study  important  in  respect  oi'  those  nations 
where,  as  in  England,  the  struggle  between  general  independence 
and  assumed  individual  prerogative,  has  been  Iqng  continued 
and  eventful,  though  crowned  at  last  with  noble  and  glorious 
success. 

J.  T.  & 
Boston,  Fib.  3, 184a 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

TO    THE    FIRST  VOLITMB. 


Tbs  history  of  England  may  be  regarded  aa  oonaiating  of  two 
disdnct  portiooe,  the  Tudor  period  being  one  of  tnnaition.  The 
former  is  that  of  middle-age,  papal  and  ieodal  England;  the  lut* 
ter,  tliat  of  the  same  couatry  modem,  protestant,  and  contrtitu- 
tional,  employing  this  last  term  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  pres- 
•ot  work  loUows  this  division :  the  first  volume  eootains  the  for- 
mer period,  and  that  of  the  transition  in  politics  and  religion ;  the 
concluding  one  will  bring  the  history  down  to  the  present  times. 

Those  who  Imve  read  my  former  historical  works  will,  I  trust, 
give  me  credit  for  a  love  of  justice  and  liberty,  and  a  hatred  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  under  all  their  forms,  joined  with  cour- 
age in  expressing  my  seotitiieDts.  It  may  also,  I  hope,  be  said 
with  truth  of  my  writings — 

Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  pmmia  laudi ; 
Simi  iaeryins  reram;  et  mentem  morialia  uujQiH. 

The  tyranny  which  I  had  to  stigmatize  in  Greece  and  Rome 
was  that  of  oligarchy  and  democracy.  In  middle-age  Eng'and 
a  tyranny  of  a  difierent  species  presents  itself — the  irespotii<m 
which  would  enslave  the  mind,  and  consequently  degrade  it  I 
n<  ed  hardly  say  that  it  is  to  the  church  of  Rome  that  I  allude, 
which,  under  menaces  of  eternal  torments,  seeks  to  force  on  tlie 
world  n  system  of  doctrines,  the  belief  in  which  (I  speak  not  of 
mere  profession)  is  always  degrading  to  man's  intellectual,  fire* 
quently  to  his  moral,  nature.  This  system  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  expose,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  what  we  arc  but  too  apt  to 
forget — the  great  benefit  which  the  Reformation  has  been  to  the 
world,  and  the  gratitude  which  wp  owe  to  those  undaunted  spirits 
who  achieved  it  Religion  is  of  more  importance  to  a  state  than 
self-styled  philosophers  represent  it  It  is  in  fact  so  essential  to 
our  nature,  that  society  cannot  long  exist  without  it :  where  it  is 
pure,  civil  liberty  will  generally  be  found  in  its  train ;  where  it 
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has  sunk  to  mere  superstitioii,  despotism  is  its  usual  ally*  Hence 
I  have  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  true  liberty  enthroned  in  South- 
em  Europe,  or  extending  her  ennobling  influence  through  the 
▼ast  regions  of  Southern  America. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  make  Dr.  Lingard  my  principal  guide 
in  about  a  third  of  the  present  volume ;  as  in  th^  history  anterior 
to  the  House  of  Tudor  I  did  not  deem  it  always  necesaaiy  to 
write  inunediately  fiom  the  original  authorities,  though  I  have 
frequently  consulted  thenii  From  the  commencement  of  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  inquirer  after  truth  must  draw  fiom  the 
original  sources;  for  all  the  modem  streams  are  turbid  with  re- 
ligious and  political  prejudices. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  my  obligations  to  the  wri- 
tings of  BIr.  Hallam ;  for  it  would  be  mere  presumption  to  write 
a  history  of  England  widiout  their  aid.  On  various  occasions  I 
have  introduced  the  profound  and  beautiful  reflections  of  sir 
James  Mackintosh.  They  constitute  the  principal  value  of  his 
woric,  his  naitadve  being  very  indifferent  and  frequently  incorrect 
To  Mr,  Turner  and  M.  Von  Raumer  I  have  also  to  admowledge 
my  obligaUons. 

In  an  Appendix  are  introduced  various  matters  which  could 
not  properly  fbmi  a  part  of  the  text.  I  have  commenced  it  with 
a  list  of  the  principal  authorities,  as  there  was  not  space  for  ref- 
erences at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

I  vmte  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  for  the  use  of  schools.  1 
could,  therefore,  have  wished  to  compress  the  Histoiy  of  Eng- 
land into  one  volume,  but  I*  found  it  a  matter  impossible  to  efibet^ 
if  I  would  have  it  to  correspond  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  be  of  real  utility.  By  the  plan,  however,  which  I  have 
adopted,  of  publishing  the  volumes  separately,  the  ohief  of  the 
alleged  inconveniences  vrill  be  obviated,  as  the  single  vahuuM 
may  be  purchased  far  schools  as  they  are  vianlied. 

T.K. 
LoflBov,,^l9l837. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BRITAIN  UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 
B.  C.  55 — ^A.  D.  450. 

If  in  imapnation  we  transport  ourselves  back  in  time  for 
a  space  of  id>out  two  thousand  years,  and  view  the  isle  oi 
Britain,  whose  vales  and  plains  are  now  blooming  with  the 
riches  of  cultiration,  whose  numerous  cities  and  towns 
are  animated  with  the  activity  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
whose  fleets  ride  triumphant'  on  the  most  distant  oceans,  and 
whose  political  institutions  claim  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world,  —  a  widely  different  scene  will  appear  before  us. 
We  shall  behold  a  region  covered  with  forests  and  spreading 
into  marshes ;  its  inhabitants  a  rude,  barbarous  race,  subsist- 
ing chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  with  little  of  agriculture,  and  few  of  the  useful  arts ; 
their  towns  mere  enclosures  in  the  woods ;  their  dwellings 
rude  wicker  cabins ;  their  only  vessel  the  coracle,  or  boat  of 
frame  work  covered  with  skins.  Nearly  as  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  as  her  qolonists  in  after-times  found  the  aborigines 
of  the  New  World,  were  the  original  tribes  of  Britain  when 
the  legions  of  Rome  first  landed  on  her  shores.* 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  were  be- 
yond doubt  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  race,  whose  seats  on  the 
main  land  extended  eastwards  to  the  Rhine,  and  southwards 
I'ar  into  Spain.    The  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of 

*  See  Appendix  (A.) 
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tlie  whole  race  were  tlie  same,  only  varying  accordiqg  to  their 
geographical  position ;  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  declining 
as  they  came  near  more  civilized  countries.  Like  all  races 
in  a  low  sihie  of  culture,  the  Celts  were  divided  into  numerous 
independent  tribes,  and  warf^rjB  evermore  prevailed  among 
them.  These  tribes  were  composed  of  three  classes  or  orders ; 
the  sacerdotal  order,  named  Druids,  the  nobility,  and  the  com- 
mon people.  All  knowledge  Was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids ; 
they  were  the  priests,  the  philosophers,  and  the  judges  of 
the  people ;  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  sentence 
were  punished  by  ^excommunication,  and  as  the  Celtic  race 
has  been  at  all  times  prone  to  superstition,  this  weapon  was 
as  powerful  in  their  hands  as  in  those  of  the  Romish  clergy 
of  ailer*ages.  They  were  presided  over  1)y  an  arch-druid, 
who  held  his  office  for  life ;  they  formed  not  a  caste,  but  an 
ardetf  into  which  any  one  who  was  duly  qualified  might  be 
admitted.  The  Druids  had  a  peculiar  system  of  physics  and 
astronomy ;  they  taught  in  verses,  which  were  never  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  their  chief  doctrine  was  that  of  the  Metemp* 
sychosis,  or  passage  of  the  soul  into  various  bodies ;  their  reli- 
gious system  was  dark  and  sanguinary.  The  order  enjoyed 
immunity  from  all  taxes  and  imposts,  and  were  not  required 
to  serve  in  war.  The  nobility  exercised  a  despotic  power 
over  the  inferior  people,  who  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  ab- 
ject slavery ;  and  the  power  of  the  Vergobret,  or  prince,  of 
each  tribe  was  absolute. 

We  thus  see  that  the  institutions  of  the  Celtic  tribes  0^ 
fered  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  East;  the  same 
degrading  thraldom  of  the  inferior  people,  the  same  exaltation 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  in  Egypt  and  India ;  even  the  em- 
ployment of  chariots  in  war  was  common  to  both  regions. 
Hence  many  have  derived  the  Celtic  religion  and  institutions 
immediately  from  Asia ;  but  this  is  a  th^ry  of  which  there 
is  no  need,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
offered. 

The  Celts  of  Britain  had  dwdt  for  ages  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  isle,  without  any  direct  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
nations  round  the  Mediterranean,  when  at  length  the  arms 
of  Rome  reached  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  We  are  cer- 
tainly told  much  of  the  direct  trade  to  Britain  of  the  Tyrians 
and  their  colonists  of  Carthage,  but  no  proofs  of  this  are  to 
be  found,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  tin,  iron, 
and  other  minerals  of  the  island  were  conveyed  over  land  to 
Spain  or  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  there  disposed  of  to  the  for- 
eign traders.     We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  mines  of  Brit- 
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ain  were  wrought  bj  the  Germans,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Belgians,  had  colonized  its  southern  coast,  and  not  by  the 
natives,  and  that  it  was  in  their  large  vessels,  and  not  in  the 
British  coracles,  that  the  conmierce  was  carried  on  with  the 
continent. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  Britain  when  (B.  C.  55)  Julius 
Cssar,  being  engaged  in  his  project  of  subduing  Gaul  as  a 
means  to  the  enslaving  of  his  own  country,  thought  that  the 
invasion  of  an  island  which  was  regarded  as  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  world  might  tell  to  his  advantage  at  Rome.  He  ac- 
cordingly embarked  with  two  legions,  and  having  effected  a 
lauding  near  Dedl  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  defeated  the  natives 
who  came  to  oppose  him ;  but  as  it  was  not  convenient  for 
him  to  make  any  stay  in  the  country,  he  granted  the  Britons 
peace  on  their  promise  of  sending  him  hostages,  and  returned 
to  Gaul.  The  following  spring  he  landed  with  a  force  of 
five  legions  and  two  thousand  horse :  the  Britons,  who,  lay- 
ing aside  their  jealousies,  had  given  the  supreme  command  to 
Cassivelaunus,  prince  of  the  Trinobantians,*  opposed  without 
effect  his  passage  of  the  Stoar;  he  afterwards  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thames  above  Kingston,  took  Cassivelaunus' 
chief  town,  received  the  submission  and  hostages  of  several 
states,  and  having  imposed  tributes  (which  never  were  paid) 
quitted  Britain  forever; 

The  civil  war  oct;iipied  the  remainder  of  Cssar's  life;  the 
policy  of  his  successor,  Augustus,  was  adverse  to  extending 
the  already  enormous  empire,  yet  an  intercourse  was  kept 
up  with  the  British  chiefs,  some  of  whom  made  offerings 
on  the  Capitol,  and  they  allowed  duties  to  be  levied  on  the 
commerce  between  Britain  andGauI.t  Thepolicy  of  Tiberi- 
us was  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  ,  The  frantic  savage, 
Caligula,  to  whom  the  empire  next  fell,  fed  the  army,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  was  plundering  Gaul,  to  the  coast  opposite 
Britain,  ( A.  D.  36 ;)  the  warlike  engines  were  set  in  order,  and 
he  issued  his  commands' to  the  expecting  troops  to  charge  the 
ocean,  and  gather  its  shells  as  spoils  due  to  the  Capitol  and 
Palatium. 

At  length,  while  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  the 
feeble  Claudius,  (43,)  the  plan  of  conquering  Britain  was  se- 
riously resumed.  An  exiled  British  prince  having  applied  to 
the  emperor,  orders  were  issued  to  A.  Plautius,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  to  invade  the  island.  The  Roman  soldiers 
at  first  hesitated  to  embark.     When  they  landed  they  found 

*  See  Appendix  (B.)  t  Strabo,  iv.  5. 
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no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  for  the  Britons  had  fled  to  their 
forests  and  marshes,  thinking  the  invaders  would  retire ;  hui 
Plautius  hunted  them  out,  and  subdued  the  country  south  of 
the  Thames.  The  emperor  himself  soon  after  appeared  in 
Britain,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  routed  an  army  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  having  been  in  the  island  but  sixteen  days  in  all, 
returned  and  triumphed  at  Rome.  The  war  in  Britain  was 
continued  by  Plautius  and  his  lieutenant  Vespasian,  the  fu- 
ture emperor,  I'he  command  was  afterwards  (51)  given  to 
P.  Ostorius,  who  carried  his  arms  to  the  Avon  and  the  Sev- 
ern; he  easily  routed  the  Icenians;  the  resistance  of  the 
Silurians,  under  their  gallant  chief  Caractacus,  (Caradoc,) 
was  more  stubborn,  but  the  legions  were  victorious  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  the  family  of  the  chief  became  captives,  and 
he  himself,  seeking  refuge  with  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the 
3rigantians,  was  by  her  basely  surrendered.  They  were  led 
before  the  tribunal  of  Claudius,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
Rome.  The  British  prince  addressed  the  emperor  in  digni- 
fied and  manly  terms,  and  life  and  liberty  were  granted  to 
him  and  his  family. 

The  defeat  and  capture  of  Caractacus  did  not  end  the  war ; 
the  Silurians  still  gave  the  Romans  abundant  employment, 
and  Ostorius  died  worn  out  with  care  and  anxiety.  His 
successors  Didius  and  Veranius  carried  on  the  conflict  With- 
out much  success.  At  length  (62)  the  command  in  Britain 
was  given  to  Suetonius  Paulinus,  an  officer  of  great  ability 
and  courage.  Jlegarding  the  isle  of  Mona,  (Anglesea,)  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  as  the  centre  of  union  and 
focus  of  resistance  among  the  Britons,  he  resolved  to  reduce 
it.  He  led  his  army  to  the  strait  of  the  Menai ;  they  beheld 
the  opposite  shore  covered  by  armed  Britons,  among  whom, 
with  wild  gestures,  dishevelled  locks,  and  brandishing  flam- 
ing torches,  ran  women  exciting  them  to  courage,  while  the 
Druids  stood  apart,  and  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven  devoted 
the  invaders  of  their  sacred  isle.  The  Romans  paused :  at 
length,  urged  by  the  voice  of  their  general,  they  advanced 
their  standards :  the  foe  made  but  a  brief  resistance ;  the  isle 
became  the  dominion  of  the  victors,  who  built  there  a  fort, 
and  cut  down  the  groves  which  so  often  had  witnessed  the 
hum^n  sacriflces  oflered  by  the  Druids. 

While  Suetonius  was  thus  engaged,  he  was  summoned 
to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  part  called  the  Province. 
The  king  of  the  Icenians,  when  dying,  had  followed  the 
Roman  practice  of  making  Csssar  heir,  along  with  his  two 
only  daughters,  hoping  thus  to  secure  their  succession; 
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but  the  Roniaa  officers  entered  on  his  kingdom  as  n  con- 
quered country ;  they  violated  the  princesses,  beat  and 
scourged  their  mother  Boadicea,  and  pluo^dered  and  enslaved 
the  nobles.  Joined  by  the  Trinobantians,  the  Icenians  flew 
to  ^rma ;  as  the  veterans  who  had  been  placed  as  a  colony 
at  Camalodunum  (Maldon)  had  behaved  with  the  usual 
violence  and  insolence  of  the  Roman  military  colonists, 
they  were  the  first  objects  of  attack.  They  were  utterly 
destroyed ;  the  legate  Cerealis,  who  was  leading  his  troops 
to  their  aid,  nvas  defeated.  Suetonius,  on  coming  by  forced 
marches  to  Londinium,  (London,)  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  that  flourishing  city  and  the  municipal  town  of  Veru- 
lamium  (St.  Albans)  to  their  fate,  and  seventy  thousand 
persons  were  slaughtered  in  them  by  the  Britons.  Sueto- 
nius, haviKig  drawn  together  a  force  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  took  up  a  position  flanked  by  eminences,  his  rear  being 
secured  by  a  wood.  The  plain  in  front  was  soon  filled  with 
the  troops  and  squadrons  of  the  advancing  foes ;  Boadicea, 
bearing  her  insulted  daughters  in  her  car,  ^ove  from  nation 
to  nation,  exhorting  them  to  avenge  their  injuries.  The 
fight  began;  but  victory  soon  took  the  side  of  skill  and 
discipline;  eighty  thousand  Britons,  it  was  said,  lay  slain. 
Boadicea  terminated  her  life  by  poison.  Fire,  sword,  and 
famine  then  wasted  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Suetonius  were  inactive;  Vespasian,  when  em- 
peror, gave  the  command  in  Britain  to  Cerealis,  who  made 
war  with  success  against  th^  Brigantians,  and  then  to  Fron- 
tinus,  who  subdued  the  Silurians. 

Vespasiau  next  committed  Britain  to  Cn.  Julius  Agric- 
ola,  a  man  who  united  in  his  person  all  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary virtues.  Soon  after  his  arrival  (80)  he  retook  Mona, 
of  which  the  Britons  had  repossessed  themselves ;  he  then 
devoted  himself  to  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  natives  bj 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  tributes,  and  by  introducing  justice 
into  the  administration  of  affairs.  After  ^ome  time  (82)  he 
led  out  his  troops  and  conquered  the  country  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Taus,  (Tweed?)  and  the  next  year  (83)  he  built  a  line 
of  forts  from  the  firth  of  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde.  He  had 
some  thoughts  of  invading  Ireland,  one  of  whose  princes, 
being  expelled,  had  sought  his  aid ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
'  that  a  single  legion,  and  a  few  auxiliaries  would  suffice  for 
the  conquest  of  that  island,  whose  people  were  ^ven  more 
barbarous  than  the  Britons.  The  tribes  north  of  the  firths, 
who  were  called  Caledonians,  meantime  (85)  prepared  for 
war ;  they  assailed  the  Roman  forts ;  they  alsQ  fell  on  the 
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ninth  legion  in  the  night,  aad  were  near  overcoming  it. 
Agricola  resolved  to  invade  their  country ;  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Grampians,  which  he  found  occupied  by  ah  army 
of  thirty  thousand  warriors,  which  was  receiving  daily  acces- 
sions of  strength ;  each  clan  was  led  by  its  own  <ihief,  but 
the  superior  abilities  of  Galgacus  were  acknowledged  by  all. 
The  infantry,  armed  with  claymore  and  target,  occupied 
the  hills ;  the  horse  and  war-cars  moved  about  on  the  plain. 
But  vain  as  ever  were  the  arms  and  courage  of  the  moun« 
taineers  against  the  discipline  of  the  legions;  the  night 
beheld  ten  thousand  Caledonian  warriors  lying  dead  on  the 
plain.  Agricola,  having  advanced  somewhat  further  into  the 
country,  and  forced  some  of  the  tribes  to  give  him  hostages, 
led  his  army  back  to  winter  quarters.  His  fleet  mean- 
time sailed  northwards,  and  having  succeeded  in  circumnavi- 
gating the  island,  returned  to  its  usual  station  at  Sandwich. 

The  conquests  of  Agricola  gave  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Britain  its  greatest  extent.  All  the  native  tribes  south 
of  the  firths  lived  henceforth  in  peaceful  submission  to  the 
empire;  the  Roman  language  and  manners  were  gradu- 
ally diffused  among  them ;  colonies  and  municipal  towns . 
were  spread  over  the  island;  war  was  unknown,  except  on 
the  northern  frontier,  where  the  untamed  Caledonians  gave 
the  legions  occasional  employment.  Against  their  incur- 
sions the  emperor  Hadrian,  when  in  Britain,  built  a  wall 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  firth,  and  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Antoninus,  a  similar  wall  was  constructed  on  the 
line  of  the  forts  between  the  firths  raised  by  Agricola. 
The  distance  of  Britain  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  security  of  its  insular  position,  often  excited  its  prefects 
to  assume  the  imperial  purple,  and  it  was  hence  named 
"  an  isle  fertile  of  usurpers,"  {tyrannorum.)  The  two  most 
celebrated  of  these  usurpers  were  Carausius,  at  the  end  of 
the  third,  and  Maximus,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

During  the  period  of  Roman  dominion  the  zeal  of  the 
early  Christians  introduced  the  beneficent  religion  of  the 
gospel  into  Britain,  as  into  all  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  it  became  the  dominant  faith  throughout  the  Roman- 
ized part  of  the  island.  The  names  of  Pelagius,  a  Welsh- 
man, and  of  Celestius,  a  North  Briton,  are  famous  on 
account  of  their  theories  of  original  sin  and  free  will, 
which  caused  them  to  be  ranked  among  the  heretics  of  those 
tiroes. 

When  internal  decay,  and  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians 
from  without,  were  menacing  the  existence  of  the  empire. 
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the  troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  more  remote 
provinces.  The  Picts,  as .  the  people  north  of  the  firths 
are  now  called,  being  strengthened  by  the  Scots  of  Ire- 
land who  had  settled  on  the  west  coast  of  their  country, 
began  to  pour  in  their  ferocious  hordes  on  the  Roman 
province;  they  even  reached  and  plundered  London,  and, 
though  defeated,  renewed  without  ceasing  their  iacursions. 
The  Saxons  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Germany  also  made 
frequent  plundering  descents  on  the  unwarlike  province. 
The  legions  were  at  length  totally  withdrawn,  and  the  Brit^ 
ons  left  to  their  own  resources.  Instead,  however,  of  uniting- 
against  the  common  enemies^  their  princes  and  chiefe  wasted 
their  powers  in  contests  for  the  supremacy  of  the  itiand. 
At  length  (449)  Gwerthern,  or  Vortigern,  a  British  prince, 
being  hard  pressed  by  his  rival  for  dominion  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius,  (who  claimed  descent  from  Maximus,)  and  harassed 
by  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  resolved  on 
the  fatal  expedient  of  taking  a  body  of  the  Saxon  freebooters 
into  his  service,  and  he  formed  a  treaty  with  two  of  their 
chiefe,  named  Hengist  and  Horsa, 


CHAPTER    II. 

TH8   ANGLO-SAXON   KINGDOMS. 

450--827. 


The  Germanic  or  Teutonic  race,  which  occupied  Europe 
east  of  the  Rhine,  differed  in  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  external  appearance  from  their  western  neighbors  the 
Celts.  The  love  of  liberty  was  a  leading  trait  in  t^eir  char- 
acter ;  their  obedience  to  their  chiefs  was  free  and  volun- 
tary ;  their  religion,  though  a  part  of  their  being,  was  no 
slavish  superstition ;  and  the  German  quailed  not,  like  the 
Celt,  before  a  sacerdotal  order.  He  held  the  female  sex  in 
honor,  and  nowhere  was  valor  seen  to  pay  homage  to  beauty 
as  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  The  Germans  further  differed 
from  the  Celts  in  their  passion  for  maritime  enterprise;  and 
while  the  Celt  had  only  hb' hide-covered  coracle  to  creep 
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along  the  shore,**  the  Germans  ploughed  the  wares  and  faced 
the  Btorm  in  strong,  well-rigged  ships.t  This  led  them,  like 
the  ancient  Greeks,  ta  combine  piracy  with  trade,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  luicary  and  wealth  in 
these  countries,  the  practice  of  piracy  became  more  exten- 
sive among  the  maritime  Germans. 

These  piratic  tribes  were  the  Jutes  of  the  Cimbric  peti- 
insula,  or  Jutland,  the  Angles  of  Jutland  and  Holstein,  and 
the  Saxons  who  dwelt  thence  to  the  llhine.  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  to  whom  Vortigern  applied,  were  Ealdormen  or  chiefs 
of  the  Jutes,  and  the  tradition  is  that  they  came  to  his  aid 
with  three  ckiule  (keels,  t.  e.  ships,)  carrying  sixteen  hundred 
men.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  practice  of  granting  lands 
for  military  service,  Vortig€rn  bestowed  on  them  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  whither  numbers  of  their  countrymen  repaired  to 
them.  Their  arms  were  successful  against  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  but  when  the  Britons  refused  to  comply  with  their 
further  demands,  they  joined  these  northern  tribes,  and 
spread  their  ravages  over  the  whole  island.  The  Britons, 
led  by  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  (which  last  they  had 
deposed  for  his  vices  and  incapacity,)  now  resisted  with  all 
their  might,  and  in  one  battle,  (455,)  fought  at  iEgeles- 
(Ayles-)  ford,  Horsa  was  slain ;  Hengist  then  associated  with 
himself  his  son  Eric,  or  iEsk,  and  a  series  of  victories  gave 
them  possession  of  the  whole  of  Kent,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  kingdoms  formed  by  the  inraders. 

The  British  writers  relate  the  following  anecdotes  in 
connection  with  these  events,  but  which  probably  are  mere 
fictions  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  defeat.  Hengist,  they  say, 
had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named  Rowena,  whom  he  resolved 
to  employ  as  a  means  to  extend  his  influence  over  the  British 
king.  At  a  banquet  given  by  Hengist,  the  fair  Rowena 
advanced,  bearing  a  gcSden  goblet  filled  with  wine,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Vortigern,  J  who,  having  thus  an  opportunity 

*  The  VeneUns  of  Gaul,  who  fought  with  CcDsar  on  the  sea,  (6.  O. 
ill.  8 — 16,)  might  leein  to  form  an  exception ;  bat  SLrabo  (iv.  4)  assures 
Of  they  were  Belgians,  and  these  were  always  regarded  as  of  Ger- 
manic origin. 

t  Among  other  reasons  for  regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Germans 
and  their  northern  kindred  as  homesprung,  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
names  of  a  ship,  and  all  its  parts,  ore  original  terms  of  their  languages, 
and  not  adopted  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Punic. 

t  Her  words  on  this  occasion  were,  Wat  kealj  hi^ord  eonung! 
("  Health  to  thee,  lord  king !  ")  from  the  first  two  of  which  was 
formed  the  old  English  wasMaU.     The  usual  reply  was,  Drt'nc  keali, 
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•f  contemplating  her  beanty,  became  enamored.  He  asjced 
and  obtained  her  of  her  father,  w^d,  as  was  to  be  esqpected, 
she  used  an  injurious  influenoe  ovcir  his  mind.  Again,  it  is 
said  that  after  the  first  war  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
a  banquet,  the  scene  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Stonehenge, 
was  held  at  the  ratification  of  a  peace ;  but  the  treacherous 
Hengist  had  made  his  companions  conceal  their  seazes,  or 
short  swords,  beneath  their  garments,  and  on  his  crying  out^ 
as  had  been  concerted,  "  Lay  hold  on  your  seaxes ! "  (JVimeth 
eure  seaxes,)  they  fell  oh  and  slew  three  hundred  of  the  Brit- 
ish nobles,  and  made  Vortigem  a  prisoner. 

To  return  to  the  history.  The  Jutes  were  follbwed  by 
the  Saxons;  a  chief  named  Ella  landed  (477)  with  his  three 
sons  to  the  west  of  Kent,  and  defeated  the  Britons,  and 
drove  them  into  the  wood  of  Andredies-leage ;  *  he  again 
(490)  routed  them,  and  took  and  razed  their  town  of  Andre- 
des-ceastre.  He  then  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  which  embraced  the  modern  county  of  Sussex. 

Another  body  of  Saxons,  led  by  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric, 
landed  (494)  to  the  west  of  the  kin'gdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons.  They  also  were  victorious  against  the  Britons,  and 
they  gradually  conquered  the  country  from  Sussex  to  the 
river  Avon  in  Hampshire ;  they  also  passed  the  Thames,  and 
subdued  the  country  as  far  as  Bedford.  These  were  called 
the  West-Saxons,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cerdic  was  namied 


The  Saxons  at  this  time  also  established  themselvea  on 
the  east  coast,  where  thoy  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  or  Essex,  of  which  that  of  the  Middle-Saxons,  or 
Middlesex,  was  a  part. 

The  Angles  now  followed  the  example  of  their  kindred 
tribes,  and  a  large  body  of  them  occupied  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Essex,  which  was  named  from  them  East- 
Anglia.  Here  they  were  divided  into  two  portions,  named 
the  Northrfolk,  (Norfolk,)  and  the  South-folk,  (Suffolk.). 

The  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  firth  of  Forth  was 
occupied  by  the  British  kingdoms  of  Deyfyr  (Deira)  and 
Bryneich,  (Bernicia,)  which  were  separated  by  a  forest  ex- 
tending from  the  Tees  to  the  Tyne.  The  Jutes  and  Saxons 
are  said  to  have  invaded  Bernicia  in  the  time  of  Hengist, 
but  without  much  success.  At  length  (547Y  Ida,  the  Angle, 
landed  with  a  large  force  at  Flamborougn  Head,  and  he 

*  The  Weald  (that  is,  wood)  of  Kent,  Sosiex,  Bn4  3urrey,  is  the  re- 
of  this  foreflt. 
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ipeedily  made  hitnaelf  master  of  the  coantry.  It  is  ooC 
known  bow  the  conquest  of  Deira  was  achieved,  but  in  560 
we  <find  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Angle  Ella.  Dei'ra 
and  Bernicia  wefre  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Northum« 
bria,  united,  under  one  monarch,  and  the  kingdom  thus 
formed  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  island. 

The  country  south  of  Deira  and  west  of  Anglia  was 
regarded  as  niarchf  or  border**!  and  toward  the  Britons, 
(whence  its  naroeof  Mercia.)  It  was  chiefly  settled  by  the 
Angles;  a  great  part  of  the  population  continued  British, 
and  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states.  Mercia  was  at 
first,  it  would  seem,  under  the  supremacy  of  Northumbria, 
but  a  fierce  chief  nkmed  Penda  cast  off  the  subjection, 
(626;)  conquests  were  made  from  the  Britons  and  West-  and 
£ast«0axons,  and  gradually  Meroia  became  extensive  and 
powerful. 

Thus  was  formed  what  is  usually  called  the  Heptarchy 
or  seven  states,  founded  by  the  German  conquerors  of  Britr 
ain.  This  term  has  been  objected  to  as  not  strictly  correct, 
for  there  were  at  first  eiglU  instead  of  seven  independent 
kingdoms;  but  DeVra  and  Bernicia  were  so  early  united 
under  one  sceptre,  that  it  seems  to  us  a  needless  effort  after 
exactness,  to  change,  as  has  been  done,  Heptarchy  into 
Octarchy. 

The  Britons,  or  Welsh,*  as  they  were  named^by  the  con- 
querors, were  thus  driven  back  to  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  Their  country,  extending  fi'om  Alcluyd  or  Dunbar- 
ton  (i.  e.  Dun  or  fort  of  the  Britons)  on  the  Clyde  to  the 
south  of  Lancashire,  separated  from  iNorthumWia  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  was  named  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria;  they 
also  held,  and  their  descendants  retain,  the  country  named 
Wal^ ;  and,  in  the  south,  Damnonia  (Devonshire)  and  Cer« 
naw,  (Cornwall,)  under  the  name  of  West^ Wales,  were  lonff 
independent  of  tne  Saxons.  Of  the  Britons  of  the  copquered 
country,  part  fell  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  property ;  part 
sought  refuge  with  their  independent  kindred ;  the  remainder 
submitted,  and  were  incorporated  among  the  conquerors  in 
various  relations  of  freedom  or  servitude.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  these  parts  their  language  went  entirely  o\ii  of  use ;  t 

*  The  An|4o-Saxon  word  WeaUi,  Q.  e.  Qad^  and  iUi  kindred  ternw 
in  the  other  Tentonic  dialects,  aifnity  a  Gavl^  $tranger,  or  foreigner. 
Thus  the  Germans  at  the  present  day  call  luly  WalseUand^  and  the 
Italians  Walscker.  The  Vaiais  in  Switzerland,  the  Walloons,  ^te.,  are 
all  of  the  same  origin. 

t  See  Appendix  (C.)  In  Celtic,  amkain  (pronounced  awan  or  otMir, 
•kin  to  amnU)  is  a  rivers  and  visge  is  waUr.    There  are  three  or  more 
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British  tenns  form  no  portion  of  the  modern  English ;  few 
towns  or  lands  retain  Celtic  names ;  the  chief  yestiges  of  the 
Celtic  having  once  prevailed  oyer  the  whole  island  are  the 
q>pellations  of  some  mountains  and  streams. 

We  have  thus  suocinctly  related  the  conquest  of  Britain 
as  it  has '  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  oldest  authorities. 
We  most  not,  however,  conceal  the  fact  that  bnt  one,  the 
British  Giidas,  can  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary,  and  that 
from  him  we  obtain  hardly  any  details;  while  Venerable 
Bede,  our  principal  authority,  was  not  born  till  two  centuries 
after  the  conquest ;  and  as  Christianity,  and  with  it  letters, 
was  not  introduced  among  the  ^Saxons  much  more  than  half 
a  century  before  his  time,  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  the 
genealogies  of  chiefs  and  the  songs  of  bards  were  the  mat^ 
rials  for  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  the  succeeding 
century  and  half.  How  little  real  history  these  usually  trans^ 
mit  is  well  known ;  in  the  present  case,  for  instance,  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders  are  ludicrously  small,  and  the  names 
of  the  first  leaders  have  such  a  mythic  air,  as  to  lead  some 
inquirers  even  to  doubt  of  their  actual  existence.*  Nor  are 
the  tales  of  the  British  bards  more  credible  than  those  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  fame  and  the  existence  of  their  renowned 
Arthur  are  at  least  as  problematic  as  those  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa. 

To  proceed :  all  Britain  was  thus  divided  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  call  the  conquerors ;  the  Britons,  or 
Welsh ;  and  the  Picts  and  Scots,  north  of  the  Koman  wall. 
Ceaseless  warfare,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  prevailed 
among  all  these  indepeodenlf  states ;  and  the  Anglo^axons, 
little  heeding  their  community  of  origin,  turned  their  arms 
88  freely  against  each  other  ks  against  the  Welsh  or  the 
Picts.  Milton  has  said  that  these  auiflicts  are  as  undeser- 
ving of  notice  '*  as  the  fights  between  the  kites  and  the 
crows,"  and  this  remark  certainly  holds,  good  with  respect 
to  the  general  reader,  though  it  may  not  jy^ply  with  equal 
force  to  the  philosopher  or  the  antiquary.     We  will  therefore 

riven  in  Enffland  named  Atony  the  tame  aa  the  fonner  word ;  and  the 
Exe,  Axe,  Esk,  (to  which  we  may,  perhape,  add  the  lais,  Oiue,  and 
Wash,)  are  connected  with  the  latter. 

*  Henjrigt  and  Horsa  both  signify  Aorse;  the  white  hone  is  the  arms 
of  Kent  and  Hanover ;  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Taeitos, 
kept  sacred  white  horses,  from  whose  neighing  they' took  omens.  (See 
Pajmve,  Rise  and  Progress  of  ike  English  Commonwealth,  Part  t. 
p.  S5.)  We  do  not.  however,  think  mat  their  namefi  present  any 
difficulty.  Wolf  {Ulf)  and  Bear  (Beam)  were  names  of  real  persona; 
why  then  object  to  Horse  f 
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content  ourselves  with  selecting  some  of  the  most  promiheni 
events  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  during  the  space  of  about 
two  centuries.  ;     * 

We  shall  begin  with  Kent,  as  it  was  in  this  kingdom 
that  Christianity  was  first  introduced  among  the  heathen 
Saxons.*  The  following  wds  the  occasion.  Gregory  (who 
was  afterwards  pq)e,  and  named  the  Great)  happening  when 
a  young  man  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  his 
attention  was  caught  by  some  boys,  with  fair  long  hair  and 
blooming  complexions,  who  were  there .  exposed  for  sale. 
He  asked  the  slave-dealer  of  what  country  they  were;  he 
was  told  that  they  were  Angles.  <'  With  reason,"  said  he, 
"are  they  so  called,  for  they  are  fair  aa  angels ,  and  would 
that  they  might  be  cherubim  in  heaven !  But  from  what 
province  of  Britain  ^re  they  ?  "  "  From  Deira."  "  Dei'ra  1 " 
said  he,  "that  is  good;  they  must  be  delivered  from  the 
wrath  (de  ira)  of  God.  But  what  is  the  name  of  their 
king?"  «£lla."  "Ella!  Allelujah  then  should  be  sung 
in  lus  dominions."  Gregory  forthwith  resolved  to  go  on  ft 
mission  to  Britain ;  he  obtained  the  pontiff's  consent,  but 
the  people  of  Rome  would  not  suffer  him  to  expose  his  life 
to  such  peril.  At  length  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  him- 
self, and  he  then  resolved  to  make  no  delay  in  proposing  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  Saxons.  He  selected  a 
monk,  named  Augustine,  whom  with  forty  companions  he 
sent  to  Britain,  (596.) 

The  conjuncture  was  favorable.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
was  married  to  a  Christian  princess,  Berta,  sister  of  Cari- 
bert,  king  of  Paris :  when,  therefore,  the  missionaries  landed 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  sent  to  solicit  an  interview  with 
the  king,  it  was  readily  granted ;  but  Ethelbert,  fearful  of 
magic,  would  only  receive  them  in  the  open  air.  They 
advanced,  bearing  aloft  a  silver  cross,  and  a  banner  display- 
ing the  image  of  Christ,  and  chanting  litanies;  then  address-, 
ing  the  king,  they  explained  to  him  the  tenets  of  their  faith 
EUielbert  hesitated  to  embrace  the  new  doctrine,  but  he 
gave  them  leave  to  preach  it  to  his  people,  and  assured  them 
of  his  protection.  Soon,  however,  the  king  and  his  court 
became  converts,  and  his  example  so  wrought  on  his  sub- 
jects that  not  less  than^en  thousand  of  them  were  baptized 
on  one  Christmas.    He  gave  up  his  own  palace  to  the  mis- 

*  National  hatred  on  one  side,  and  contempt  on  the  other,  had  prob- 
ably prevented,  or  rendered  unavailing,  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Christians  to  convert  the  £Jaxons. 
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Bioaaries,  and  the  church  which  they  built  adjoining  it  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Sebert, 
king  of  Essex,  the  nephew  of  Stbelbert,  readily  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  a  wSd,  desert  island  formed  by  the  branches  of 
a  small  river  that  fell  into  the  Thames  to  the  west  of  London, 
and  which  was  named  Thomey  (Thorn-isle)  from  its  appear- 
ance, he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  ^  the  pres- 
ent Westminster  Abbey.  He  also  built  in  London,  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  however,  the  new  faith  seeiAed 
likely  to  decline ;  his  son  and  successor  Eadbald^  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  th^e  widowed  queen,  made  her  his  wife, 
and  returned  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  The  sons  of 
Sebert  also  renounced  the  new  faith.  Mellitus,  bishop  of 
London,  and  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester,  returned  to  Gaul, 
and  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine,  was  preparing 
to  follow  their  example.  Ere  he  departed  he  resolved  to 
make  one  more  eifdrt  to  reclaim  Eadbald.  The  night  before 
he  was  to  set  out  for  the  continent,  he  caused  his  bed  to  be 
made  in  the  church.  lathe  morning  he  came  to  take  leave 
of  the  kingv  and  stripping  his  back  and  shoulders,  showed 
them  bloody  with  the  marks  of  recent  stripes.  Eadbald 
asked  who  had  dared  thus  to  treat  a  person  in  his  station. 
He  was  told  they  were  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  him,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  by  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  for  his 
having  thought  of  abandoning  his  flock.  The  king  was  ter- 
rified ;  he  put  away  his  queen,  suppressed  idolatry,  and 
became  a  most  zealous  Christian.* 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  was  married  to  Ethelburga, 
daughter  of  Ethelbert,  and  at  the  request  of  her  brother 
Eadbald  he  allowed  (625)  a  missionary  named  Paulinus  to 
preach  in  his  dominions.  Edwin's  had  been  a  life  of  vicissi- 
tude ;  he  was  heir  to  the  ctown  of  Deira,  but  Ethelfrith,  king 

*  As  this  if  one  of  the  first  Romish  miracles  in  £n^11sh  history,  we 
mast  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject.  Of  the  ftct  above  related 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  most  surely  St.  Peter  was  not  the 
flagellator.  From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  that  "  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means  "  has  been  the  maxim  of  the  CKurch  of  Rome. 
The  fraud,  as  was  apparently  the  ease  in  the  present  instance,  was 
often  well  intended,  but  still  it  was  fraud,  and  therefore  is  to  be  con- 
demned. The  preceding  narrative  is  ^iven  at  full  length  by  Venera- 
ble Bede.  Dr.  Lingard  thus  soflens  it:  *<On  the  morning  of  his  in- 
tended departure  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  mind  of  Eadbald ;  his 
rt^eientaUans  were  successful.'*  Surely  this  is  not  fair-dealing  in  a 
historian. 

VOL.    I.  2 
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of  Bernicia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  expelled  him  when 
an  infant  from  his  inheritance.  When  Edwin  grew  up,  he 
sought  refuge  with  Redwald,  king  of  East^Angiia,  where, 
from  his  manners  and  conduct,  be  gained  universal  favor. 
Ethelfrith  sent  repeatedly,  offering  large  rewards  to  Redwald 
if  he  would  kill  him  or  give  him  up.  The  Anglian  prince 
at  first  steadfastly  refused;  at  length  he  began  to  waver. 
Edwin  was  informed  of  his  danger,  but  he  refused  to  fly ; 
the  queen  tlien  strongly  interested  herself  in  his  favor,  and 
Redwald  resolved  to  remain  in  the  path  of  honor.  Knowing 
that  a  war  must  ensue,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  Ethelfrith,  and 
he  invaded  his  dominions.  Ethelfrith  fell  in  battle  against 
him,  and  Edwin  became  kinj;  of  Northumbria,  where  tie  so 
distinguished  himself  by  the  strict  administration  of  justice, 
that  it  was  said  that  during  his  reign  a  woman  or  child  might 
openly  carry  a  purse  of  gold  without  danger.  The  king  of 
Wessex,  unable  to  face  Edwin  in  the  field,  resolved  to  have 
him  murdered.  The  assassin,  named  Eomer,  came  as  an 
ambassador,  and  when  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
welcome  him,  he  suddenly  drew  his  sword  and  attempted  to 
stab  him ;  but  Lilla,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  seeing  the 
act,  threw  himself  before  the  sword,  which  passed  through 
his  body  and  wounded  the  king.  The  fright  of  the  queen 
brought  on  premature  labor ;  the  safety  of  herself  and  her 
babe  was*  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  Paulinus,  and  with 
Edwin^s  permission  the  infant  was  baptized.  A  victory 
which  he  gained  over  the  treacherous  king  of  Wessex  also 
contributed  to  dispose  him  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  and 
after  divers  conferences  with  Paulinus,  he  called  the  great 
council  of  his  realm  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

The  first  who  spoke  was  Coifi,  the  chief  priest.  He  de- 
clared himself  satisfied  of  the  nothingness  of  the  gods  whom 
he  had  hitherto  served  ;  "  For  if,"  said  he,  "  they  had  ^ower 
to  bestow  blessings,  I,  who  have  always  served  them,  should 
have  been  most  highly  favored,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the 
case."  One  of  the  nobles  then  spoke,  likening  the  soul  to 
a  sparrow,  which  in  the  midwinter,  when  the  king  is  enjoy- 
ing himself  with  his  lords  by  the  fire,  flies  into  the  warm  hail 
where  they  are  sitting,  and  having  flitted  for  some  time 
around  it,  again  goes  out  into  the  storm  at  another  door. 
"  Thus,"  added  he,  '<  we  know  nought  of  the  origin  or  end 
of  the  sou],  and  if  the  new  doctrine  can  give  us  any  certainty, 
we  should  embrace  it."  All  assented ;  Coifi  then  proposed 
that  the  temple  of  Qodmundingham,  at  which  he  officiated, 
should  be  destroyed,  and  offer^  to  commence  the  profana-* 
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lion.  It  was  the  law  among  the  Saxons  that  the  priests 
should  never  carry  arms*  and  should  only  ride  on  mares ;  but 
Coifi  now,  to  prove  his  change  of  faith,  mounted  a  war- 
steed,  ffirt  himself  with  a  sword,  and  grasping  a  hmce 
galloped  on  to  the  temple.  The  people  thought  him  mad, 
and  their  an^axement  increased  when  they  saw  him  hurl  his 
lance  against  the  fane ;  no  opposition,  however,  was  made 
to  the  demolition,  and  the  number  of  the  converts  became 
so  great,  that  for  thirty-six  days  Paulinus  was  engaged  from 
morning  to  night  in  baptizing  them.  The  Christian  faith 
was  gradually  adopted  in  the  other  states,  and  in  zeal  and 
piety  the  Anglo-Saxons  might  vie  with  any  people  of  the 
time. 

Of  the  political  events  of  this  period  the  following  are 
the  most  deserving  of  note.  In  the  year  636  Penda  mounted 
the  throne  of  Mercia,  at  tlie  age  of  fifty,  and  he  reigned  foir 
thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  a  violent,  tyrannic  charac- 
ter,  ever  at  war  with  his  neighbors.  Edwin,  king  of  Nortb- 
umbria,  and  his  successor  Oswald  fell  in  battle  against  him* 
Penda  himself  was  slain  at  last  in  the  battle  of  Winwid-feld, 
fought  against  Oswio  of  Northumbria,  (655 :)  his  successor 
Pe^a  was  a  Christian,  and  the  Mercians  embraced  the  faith 
of  their  king.  The  greatest  of  the  Mercian  roonarchs  was 
Offa,  who.  warred  with  success  against  the  British  princes, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  plain  country ;  to  secure  his  con- 
quests he  ran  an  intrenchment,  still  named  Qffa's  Dyke,  from 
near  Chester  to  the  Wye.  Offa  also  conquered  Kent  and 
Essex;  Wessex  submitted  to  him,  and  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  gained  EastrAnglia.  For  Ethelbert,  king  of  that 
country,  wishing  to  espouse  one  of  his  daughters,  went  in 
person  to  his  court  at  Tamworth,  in  reliance  on  Offa's  honor, 
though  tliey  had  long  been  at  enmity.  But  Offa's  queen 
said  to  him,  **  Now  you  have  your  old  enemy  in  your  power, 
whose  kingdom  you  have  so  long  coveted;"  and  Offa 
treacherously  seized  and  beheaded  him.  The  princess, 
however,  had  time  to  give  the  Anglian  nobles  warning, 
and  they  made  their  escape,  but  Offa  entered  and  conquered 
the  kingdom.  The  power  and  fame  of  Offa  were  so  great, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  friendship  and 
alliance  with  him.  Offa  reigned  forty  years ;  after  his  death 
Mercia  rapidly  declined. 

The  supreme  power  in  Britain  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
line  of  Wessex.  Egbert,  a  youth  of  the  race  of  Cerdic, 
being  deemed  by  the  people  to  have  a  better  right  to  the 
tnrone  than  Beortric,  who  occupied  it,  (784,)  was  an  object 
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of  suspicion  to  that  monarch,  and  to  s^ve  his  lif^  he  took 
refuge  with  Offa,  king  of  Mercia.  Beortric  sought  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  Offa's  daughter  Edburga,  (767  J  but  his 
request  for  the  surrender  of  Egbert  was  refnsea.  '  This 
young  prince,  however,  not  deeming  himself  secure,  retired 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  Eklburga,  who  was  a  wotoan 
of  the  most  vicious  character,  frequently  made  her  husband 
put  his  nobles  to  death :  at  times  she  was  herself  the  agent; 
and  one  day,  when  she  had  mixed  4i  cup  of  poison  for  one 
of  the  nobles,  the  king  by  mistake  partook  of  it  and  died. 
The  people  rose,  and  drove  Edburga  from  the  country,  and 
abolished  the  title  of  queen ;  *  she  went  to  France,  thence 
to  Italy,  and  king  Offa's  daughter  finally  died  a  common 
beggar  at  Pavia. 

Egbert  now  returned  firom  France,  (800,^  and  occupied 
the  vacant  throne.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Mercia,  and 
then  (809)  turned  his  arms  against  the  Britons  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  whom  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  reduced 
to  submission.  The  power  of  Egbert  at  length  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Mercian  king,  and  a  war  broke  out ;  but 
the  Mercians  Sustained  a  great  defeat  (823)  at  Ellandune, 
(Wilton,)  and  Egbert,  then  sending  his  son  with  an  army 
into  Kent,  drove  out.of  it  the  prince  who  governed  it  under 
the  Mercians,  and  the  people  joyfully  submitted  to  his  rule. 
The  East-Anglians  revolted,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Egbert.  The  king  of  Mercia  led  an  army 
against  them,  but  he  fell  in  battle ;  the  same  was  the  fate  of 
his  successor;  and  Egbert  finally  (827)  invaded  and  con- 
quered Mercia.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Northumbrians,  who  submitted  at  his  approach.  The  whole 
island  south  of  the  firths  now  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  king  of  Wessex. 

We  will  terminate  this  portion  of  the  early  history  by  a 
few  observations. 

The  resemblance  is  very  striking  between  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece  and  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  Britain.  In 
both  the  form  of  government  is  regal,  and  confined  to  par- 
ticular families,  who  derived  their  lineage  from  the  deities 
worshipped  by  the  people ;  for  if  the  Grecian  Basileus  traced 
his  pedigree  up  to  Zeus,  the  Saxon  King  drew  his  down 
fi'om  Wodin,  (Odin,)  the  monarch  of  the  northern  heaven. 
The  same  qualities  of  mind  and  body  were  required  in  the 
sovereigns  of  both  people.     The  king  was  the  source  of  law, 

*  Hence^  bttead  of  ptun^  we  thai]  find  the  term  lady  employed. 
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«nd  the  administrator  of  jastice,  in  Britain. aff  io  Greece;  4nd 
if  in  pne  country  he  was  aided  by  a  Bule,  or  senate,  com- 
posed of  the  nobled  or  chieftains  of  Jiis  realm,  the  same  appear- 
ance is  presented  by  the  other  in  its  Witenargemot,  {Me^ng 
of  the  Wltim\  or  Wisemen,)  or  great  council.* 

The  leaders  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  at  first  called 
Ealdormen  (ji/d^niiefi^Vor  elde^s-t  When  they  took  the  title 
of  King,|  that  of  Edoormen  was  retained  for  the  inferior 
chieftains,  or  the  governors  of  districts  and  towns.  Some 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon*  kings  assumed  a  still  higher  title,  that 
of  Bfetwalda,  or  Ruler  of  Britons^  and  those  who  held  it  are 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  some  kind  of  supremacy. over  the 
different  states  of  the  island.^ 


CHAPTER    in. 

.  KIKO^  OF  WESSSZ  SOVERl^GNS  OF  ENGLAND* 

£OB£RT,  80t]U.836. 

At  the  time  when  Egbert  mounted  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  bad  been  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
the  occupants  of  Britain.  During  all  this  time  they  had 
been  divided  into  separate^  independent  states ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  warfare  against  each  oth^r  or  the  original  na- 
tives prevailed  almost  without  intermission.  A  new  and 
most  formidable  foe,  of  their  own  race  and  kindred,  was 
now  about  to  appear,  and  a  closer  union  among  their  states 
was  required.  It  ifould  almost  seem  that  Egbert  had  fore- 
seen this  necessity,  for  we  are  told  that  on  his  accession  he 
gave  the  name  of  England  (Angle-land)  to  his  realm;  and  as 
only  the  West-Saxons  were  his  subjects,  we  may  infer  that 
he  even  then  aspired  to  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  island. 
It  was  probably  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  imita- 

"  See  Historj  of  Greece,  Fart  I.  ch.  ii. 

f  As  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  called  r^^oKXt;,  Horn.  II.  ii.  53. 

t  King  is  cognate  to  the  Persian  Kkdn,  and  perhaps  to  the  Celtie 
QMn,(foad.) 

f  The  Bretwaldas  were  Ella  of  Sussex,  Ceawlin  of  Wessez,  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent,  Redwaid  of  East-Ahfrlia,  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswio 
f9f  Nortbnmbria,  and  Egbert  of  Wessez. 

2*  c 
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tioD  of  that  great  monnrGh,  that  he  formed  this  plan  of  ex* 
tensiye  dominion. 

The  foes  wit^  whom  the  English  were  now  to  contend 
were  the  Northmen,  (the  people  of  Denmark  and  Norway,) 
named  by  them  the  Danes.  Like  all  nations  in  a  low  state 
of  culture,  the  Danes  had  j^obably  lived  for  centuries  with 
little  knowledge  of  any  country  but  their  own ;  and  though 
they  may  have  possessed  the  art  of  ship^building  from  time 
immemorial,  and,  had  navigated  their  own  stormy  seas  with- 
out fear,  we  have  no  accounts  of  their  pillaging  the  coasto 
of  the  more  southern  countries  till  about  the  period  at  which, 
we  are  now  arrived.  .Some  internal  changes,  of  which  we 
are  uninformed,  may  have  taken  place  at  this  time  in  8can<- 
dinavia;  excess  of  population  may  have  caused  want ;  a  spirit 
of  adventure  may  have  sprung  np  from  some  unknown 
cause ;  at  all  events  we  shall  henceforth  find  the  fleets  of  the 
Vikingar,  or  northern  pirates,  annually  devastating  the  coasts 
of  France  and  England.  They  were  still  heathens,  and  the 
martial  character  of  their  religion  tended  to  augment  their 
ferocity. 

Their  first  appearance  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  in 
787,  in  which  year  they  landed  from  three  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Dorset ;  and  when  the  reeve  of  the  next  town  attempted  to 
make  them  prisoners,  they  slew  him,  and  escaped  to  their 
vessels.  In  793  and  794  they  made  descents  on  Northum- 
berland, and  plundered  the  monasteries  at  Lindesfarne  and 
Wearmouth.  Probably  firom  having  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  *  the  polittcid  state  of  the  island,  they  now  directed 
their  efforts  against  the  south  coast,  and  formed  alliances 
with  the  Britons  of  Devon.  |n  833  they  landed  from  thirty- 
five  ships  at  Carrun  (Charniouth)  in  Dorset,  where  king 
Egbert  gave  them  battle.  The  slaughter  was  great  on  both 
sides,  but  the  invaders  kept  the  field.  Two  years  afler  (835) 
a  large  body  landed,  and,  being  joined  by  the  men  of  Devon, 
invaded  Wessex;  but  Egbert  met  and  defeated  them  at 
Hengistdune.  The  year  after  his  victory  king  Egbert  died, 
leaving  two  sons,  Ethelwulf  and  Athelstan,  of  whom  the 
former  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Wessex,  the  latter  obtained 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 

ETHELWULF,  83ft-857. 

The  landings  of  the  Danes  on  the  east  and  south  coast 
were  now  periodical,  but  they  were  in  general  stoutly  re- 
sisted.    Still,  the  spoil  they  were  enabled  to  carry  off  en- 
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couraged  them,  and  every  year  their  nambera  increased. 
They  twice  took  and  pillaged  London  and  Canterbury,  and 
il^  851  having  defeated  the  king  of  Mercia,  they  advanced 
into  Sarr«y ;  out  at  Ac-lea  (Ockley)  they  were  encountered 
by  king  Ethetwulf  and  the  Weet-^axops,  and  routed  with 
prodigious  slaughter.  In  854  a  large  body  of  them  came 
and  passed  the  winter  in  Sheppey  island  in  the  Thames. 

While  his  kingdom  was  thus  endangered,  king  Ethelwulf, 
urged  by  superstition,  undertook  (854)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  twelve  months.  On  his  way  home 
he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
of  France.  He  had  been  previously  married  to  Osberga, 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  named  Oslac,  who.  had  borne  him 
five  sons,  Athel8taa,(nowdead,)Ethelhald,  Ethel bert,  Ethered, 
and  Alfred.  Thci  last  was  his  favorite ;  and  the  year  before, 
though  he  was  but  five  years  of  age,  he  had  sent  him  to 
Rome,  where  Pope  Leo  IV.  consecrated  him  as  king,  and 
made  him  his  godson.  Thia  circumstaAoe  alarmed  Ethel- 
bald,  the  eldest  son,  and  he  took  up  arms  to  secure  his  right 
'  to  the  throne.  On'theretun^ofEthelwulf  a  civil  war  was 
on  ^he  point  of  breaking  out,  but  it  was  happily  prevented 
by  the  moderation*  of  the  kii^g,  who,  contenting  himself  with 
Kent,  Sojssex,  and  Essex,  gave  up  Wessex  to  his  son,  (855.) 
Ethelwulf  died  soon  after,  (857,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  Ethelbert,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex 

ETHELBALD,  857— SdO. 

Ethelbald  gave  gfeal  scandal  to  his  people  by  marrying  his 
step-mother  Judith,  but  he  divorced  her  on  the  remonstrances 
of  Swithun,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  died  after  ^  short 
reign,  and, was  succeeded  by  his  brother  JBthelbert. 

ETHELBERT,  860—866 

The  Danes  now  resumed  their  ravages.  They  stormed 
and  j>nrned  Winchester,  (860 ;)  but  as  they  were  returning  to 
their  ships  laden  with  booty,  they  were  fallen  oh  and  routed 
by  the  men  of  Berks  and  Hants.  In  865  they  settled  them- 
selves, as  the  Jutes  had  formerly  done,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet. 
Their  neighbors  of  Kent  gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  peace,  but  the  faithless  Danes  took  the  money  and 
then  ravaged  the  country. 
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'     ETHERED,  866-«71. 

The  reign  of  Etbelbert  also  was  short.  '  On  his  death' 
(866)  his  next  brother^  Ethered,  moonted  the  throne>  and  in 
the  very  year  of  his  accession,  a  large  army  of  Danes,  led  by 
three  brothers  named  Halfdan,  Hingvar,  and  Hubba,  said  to 
b^  the  tons  of  the  famoos  northern  hero  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
landed  in  East-Anglia,  the  people  of  which  made  peace  urith 
them  and  supplied  them  with  horses.  The  pirates,  thus 
mounted,  crossed  the  Humber  and  poured  into  Northumbria, 
where  the  people  w^re  at  discord  among  themselves,  having 
depbsed  their  rightful  king  Osbert,  and  given  the  throne  to 
Ella,  a  man  not  of  the  royal  line.  The  two  rivals,  however, 
joined  their  forces  against  the  invaders  .and  attacked  them  at 
York,  which  city  they  had  taken ;  but  the  Northumbrians 
were  defeated,  and  both  their  kings  slain.  Th^  Danes  then 
entered  Mercia,  and  took  the  town  of  Nottingham*  At  the 
request  of  the  king  of  A(ercia,  Ethered  led  an  army  to  oppose 
them,  but  they  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  the  townt 
They  next  spread  into  Lindesey,  (Lincolnshire,^  where  they 
were  bravely  resisted,  but  their  numbers  and  tneir  ferocity 
finally  prevailed.  They  plundered  and  burnt  the  monasteries 
of  Medhamstede,  (PeterborouffhJ  Ooyland,  Ely,  Thorney, 
ilnd  Ramsey,  and  then  invaded  East-Anglia.  Edmund,  the 
king  of  that  jcountry,  a  prince  celebrated  for  his  virtue  and 
piety,  offered  them  a  gallant  resistance,  but  he  was  defeated, 
and,  being  hotly  pursued,  was  disco>rered  and  dragged  irom 
])is  place  of  concealment  The  Danes  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
and,  on  his  steadfast  refusal  to  renounce  hisf  faith,  they  beat 
and  abused  him,  shot  their  arrows  at  him,  and  at  length,  by 
the  order  of  Hingvar,  struck  off  his  head.  The  next  year 
(871)  the  Danish  host  advanced  to  Reading  in  Wessex:  the 
king  and  his  brother  Alfred  led  an  army  to  oppose  them,  but 
were  defeated.  Four  days  ader  they  engaged  them  again, 
with  success,  at  Escisdune,  (Aston  ?)  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  two  armies  again  encountered  at  Basing,  whe^e  vic- 
tory was  with  the  Danes,  who  were  once  more  successful  in 
a  battle  fought  two  months  later  at  Morton  in  Berks.  The 
king  died  the  following  Easter  of  a  wound  he  had  received, 
leaving  his  throne  to  his  brother  Alfred,  a  young  man  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  this  time. 
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ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  871-^1. 

Alfred  first  engaged  the  Danes  at  Wilton,  and  no  less  than 
nineloattles,  besides  numerous  skirmishes,  took  place  in  the 
course  of  this  jear.  A  treaty  was  at  lejigth  concluded,  and 
the  heathens  evacuated  Reading  and  moved  to  London. 
Burhed,  king  of  Mercia,  to  whom  London  belonged,  then 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  and  they  removed  to  Lindeaey ;,  but 
finding  little  tp  plunder  in  this  wasted  country,  they  poured, 
regardless  of  the  treaty,  into  Mercia,  and  took  a  station  at  Rep- 
ton,  (874,)  whence  they  spread  their  rav'ages  oyer  the  coun- 
try. King  Burhed,  despairing  of  being  able  to  resist  them, 
left  his  kingdom  and  retired  (o  Rqme,  and  the  Danes  made 
one  of  his  thanes  king,  on  condition  of  being  their  vassal,  and 
resigning  when  required.  The  next  year  (§75)  they  divided 
their  forces ;  one  division,  under  Halfdan^  invaded  and  con- 
quered Northumbria;  the  other  fixed  itself  at  Cambridge, 
whence  it  moved  the  following  year  (876)  and  came  unex- 
pectedly to  Wareham  in  Dorset ;  but  Alfred  forced  them  to 
a  treaty,  and  they  swjore  in  their  most  solemn  mode  (that  is, 
on  their  holy  ring  or  bracelet)  to  d^art,  giving  some  of  their 
chief  nobles  as  hostages.  Yet,  heedless  of  all  this,  they  made 
a  rapid  movement  (877)  and  gained  possession  of  Exeter ;  but 
Alfred  besieged  them,  and  forced  them  to  a  new  treaty, 
which  was  better  kept.  They  went  back  to  Mercia,  where 
they  divided  a  part  of  the  land  among  themselves.  In  the 
midst  of  the  following  winter,  (878,)  hoiu'ever,  they  secretly 
collected  tWir  forces,  .entered  Wessex,  and  seized  the  town 
of  .Chippenham,  whence  they  ravaged  the  kingdom  far  and 
wide;  some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  over  the  sea,  the  rest  sub- 
mitted. The  spirit  of  the  king  alone  remained  unbroken ; 
but  he  could  not  collect  troops,  and  he  was  forced  to  lay  aside 
all  marks  of  royalty,  and  to  conceal  himself  udder  mean  dis- 
guises. 

It  is  related  that  he  took  refuge  for  some  titoie  in  the  cot- 
tage of  one  of  his  cowherds,  to  whom  his  person  was  un- 
known. As  he  was  one  day  sitting  by  the  fire  adjusting  his 
bow,  arrows,  and  other  arms,  the  cowherd's  wife  set  some 
cakes  on  the  hearth  to  bake,  naturally  expecting  that  he 
would  have  an  eye  to  them.  She  then  went  about  her  other 
household  affairs,  but  happening  to  turn  about,  she  saw  that 
the  cakes  were  all  burnt.  She  rated  the  king  well,  telling 
him  he  was  ready  enough  to  eat  them^  and  so  might  have 
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minded  th^m.    Alfred  bore  her  reproaches  with  patience,  and 
his  quality  remained  undiscovered.* 

.  Graduail}^  Alfred  was  ^enabled  to  collect  a  fmall  body  of 
faithful  followers,  with  whom  he  retired  to  a  bog  or  moraae 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Thone  andParretin.Somer8et.t 
Here,  on  about  two  acres  of  firm  land,  they  raised  a  habita- 
tion, and  led  the  life  of  outlaws,  supporting  themselves  by 
plundering  excursions  against  the  enemy  and  those  who  had 
submitted  to  them,  and  also  by  hunting  the  deer  or  the  forest 
and  taking  the  fish  of  the  streams.  His  abode  here,  however, 
was  not  long ;  the  men  of  Devon  had  defeated  and  sliiin  the 
Danisli  chief  Hubba  when  he  landed  on  their  boast,  and  cap- 
tured the  Raven,  the  magic  standard  in  which  the  heathens 
placed  such  confidence.|  Alfred  soon  felt  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  venture  on  engaging  the  Danish  army,  but  he  resolved 
previously  to  ascertain  its  condition  and  situation.  For  this^ 
purpose,  it  is  said,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  gleeman  or  min- 
strel, and  entered  their  camp.  The  rude  warriors  received 
and  entertained  him  joyfully  for  his  music  and  songs ;  he  was 
brought  to  make  melody  befbre  Guthrum  their  leader,  and 
allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased  all  through  the  camp.  After 
a  stay  of  som&days  he  retired,-  having  obtained  the  knowledge 
he  wanted.^  He  then  summoned  the  men  of  Somerset, 
Wilts,  and  Hants  to  meet  him  at  Brixton,  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  forest  of  Selwood,'  and  they  c'ame  in  great  force,  and 
greatly  rejoiced  to  behold  him  again  in  arms.  He  led  them 
thence  to  Ethandune,  (Eddiston  1)  and  took  a  position  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  A  fierce  ana  bloody  engagement  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  the  English ;  the  Danes  fled  tp  their  en- 
trenched camp,  where  Alfred  blockaded  them  for  a  space  of 

*  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Aner  in  his  life  of  Alfred,  so  that 
there  oan  be  oo  doubt  of  its  tmtfa.  It  is  carious  enough  that  Asser 
puts  the  woknaa*a  exclamation  into  Latin  hezameten,  9ie  only  ones 
that  occur  in  iiis  book.    They  are  as  follows :  — 

''  Urere  c|aos  cemis  panes  gyrare  moraris 
Cum  nimium  {vaide)  gauoes  hos  manducare  calenles." 

t  It  was  thence  n&med  £thelinga-ige,  or  Isle  of  Nobles;  now 
Athelney. 

i  It  was  woven,  says  Asser » in  one  afternoon,  by  the  three  daughters 
of  Raffnar  Lodbrok :  if  victory  awaited  the  army,  it  would  appear 
like  a.liTe  raven  flying ;  if  deteat  impended,  it  would  hang  down  and 
droop. 

§  We  question  the  truth  of  this  story.  It  is  not  told  by  Asser,  who 
could  hardly  have  omitted  it,  (we  first meetwith  it  in  Ingulf;)  it  an- 
swered no  purpose,  as  no  attack  was  made  on  the  eamp ;  it  seem* 
merely  a  repetition  of  that  of  Anlaf,  sodn  to  be  noticed. 
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fourteen  days.  A  treaty  was  then  agreed  -to ;  the  Danes  gaVe 
hostage^,  and  engaged  to  evacuate  Weasex;  and  Guthrum 
pledged  himself  to  receive  baptism,  which  rite  was.performed 
about  three  weeks  ailer,  the  king  being  his  sponsor.  As 
was  usually  the  case  in  these  times^  most  of  the  Danes  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  chief.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Guthrum  should  settle  with  his  people  in  East-Anglia,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia,  acknowledging  Alfred  as  his  superior  lord. 
Guthrum  remained  faithful  tQ  Alfred  as  long  as  he  lived;  his 
subjects  laid  asi^e  their  predatory  habits,  and  devbted  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  A  Danish  prince  named  Guthred  was,- 
by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Xindesfarne,  made  king  of  Nortlv- 
umbria,  and  he  also  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Alfred. 
Ethelred,  who  was  married  to  the  king's  daughter  Ethelfleda, 
governed  Mercia  as  alderman;  WeiisjUL  and  its  dependenciefi 
were  under  his  own  more  immediate  rule. 

During  some  years  the  kingdom  had  tolerable  repose, 
and  in  these  years  Alfred  employed  himself  in  providing 
the  means  of  defence.  He  rebuilt  or  fortified  London,  and 
other  towns  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Danes ;  he  estab- 
lished a  militia,  assigning  a  rotation  of  military  duty  to  all 
his  subjects ;  and  greatly  increasled  and  improved  his  navy, 
which  he  stationed  in  different  divisions  round  the  island. 

The  efforts  of  the  Northmen  were  at  this  time  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Netherlands ;  but  iii  the  year  893  «  fleet 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  entered  the  Rother  in  Kent, 
and  going  up  it  for  four  miles,  landed,  and  formed  a  strong 
camp  at  Appledore,  in  which  they  remained  for  a  twelve* 
month.  At  the  same  time  a  famous  pirate,  nan^d  Hastings, 
sailed  up  the  Thames  with  eighty  ships,  and  raised  a  fortren 
at  Middel-tun,  (Milt<Mi.)  The  king  came  with  his  forces, 
and,  taking  a  station  between  the  two  armies,  harassed  them 

?eatly.  The  army  at  Appledore  then  set.  out  for  the 
hames  with  their  plunder,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
over  into  Essex ;  but  Alfred  came  iilpwith  and  defeated  them 
at  Faruham,  and  took  all  their  booty.  They  fled  over  the 
Thames,  and  entrenched  themselves  on  the  Colne,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  the  kin^.  But  meantime  the  Danes 
of  Northumbria  and  East^Anglia,  who  had  joined  their  coun- 
trymen, put  to  sea  with  one  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and 
ii^vaded  the  coast  of  Devon ;  and  when  Alfred  returned  to 
its  defence,  the  foreign  Danes  raised  a  fortress  at  Benfleet. 
The  king's  troops,  however,  stormed  and  took  this  camp ; 
among  the  captives  were  the  wife  and  two  sons  of  Hastings, 
to  whom  Alfred  generously  gave  their  liberty.    The  Danes 
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then  pushed  boldly  across  the  island,  and  came  to  the  Severn^ 
where  they  formed  a  strong  camp ;  a  large  arikiy  of  English 
and  Welsh  besieged  it.  The  Danes  had  eaten  all  their 
horsesy  and  many  of  them  had  died  of  hunger,  when  they 
burst  out,  and  with  great  loss  forced  a  passage  and  returned 
to  Essex.  Here,  being  reenforced,  and  having  secured  their 
wives,  ships,  and  property  in  East^Anglia,  they  set  out  again, 
and  marched  day  and  night  till  they  came  to  Chester,  which 
was  lying  deserted.  The  king's  troops,  which  hail  been 
unable  to  overtake  them,  besieged  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  retired.  They  staid  there  for  the  winter^  and  then 
(895)  set  forth  again,  and  came  to  the  isle  of  Mersey,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Essex,  whence  they  sailed,  (896,)  and  ffoinff  up 
the  Thames,  towed  their,  vessels  twenty  miles  up  the  Lea, 
and  formed  a  strong  camp.  The  king,  in  the  harvest,  came 
and  encamped  near  London,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might 
get  in  their  corn  in  safety.  One  day,  ka  he  was  riding  ajong 
the  Lea,  he  observed  a  spot  v^hich  might  be  secured,  so  that 
the  Danes  could  not  bring  down  their  ships.  He  forthwith 
set  about  raising  forts  on  each  side  at  that  place;  but  the 
Danes,  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  broke  up  suddenly,  and 
marching  to  the  Severn',  again  raised  a  fortress  there,  in 
which  they  passed  the  winter ;  and  the  next  summer  (897) 
they  went  thence  to  Northumbria  and  East-Anglia,  and  hav- 
ing gotten  ships,  sailed  away  to  France.  They  still,  however, 
harassed  the  south  coast  of  England ;  and  Alfred,  who  had 
built  ships  of  war  on  an  improved  plan  of  his  own,  destroyed 
several  of  their  vessels.  As  a  piece  of  wholesome  severity, 
he  hanged  the  crews  of  two  of  them  which  had  bee  a  driven 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  . 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  this  great  mon- 
arch's reign,  we  will  pause,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  people  in  the  intervals  of  war. 

It  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
general  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  those  times,  to  hear 
that  Alfr^,  though  the  favorite  son  of  a  king,  had  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years  before  he  learned  to  read.  When 
he  was  at  that  age,  his  mother  one  day  showed  him  and  his 
brothers  a  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  said  that  the 
book  should  be  his  who  first  could  read  it.  Alfred,  who  had 
always  loved  to  listen  to  the  lays  of  the  minstrels,  and 
whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  fine  illuminated  or 
colored  letter  with  which  the  book  commenced,  asked 
eagerly  if  she  would  really  give  it.  She  assured  him  that 
she  would ;  he  then  took  the  book,  sought  out  a  teacher, 
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and  800D  made  good  his  claim  to  it.*  The  next  book  that 
be  read  was  a  collection  of  Psalms :  this  he  always  carried 
about  with  him,  and  tt  was  his  chief  source  of  consolation 
in  his  retreat  in  Athelney.  When  his  kingdom  was  settled 
he  began  to  study  Latin,  and  he  translated  from  it  the  works 
of  Orosius,  Boethius,  and  Venerable  Bede,  and  other  pieces. 
His  great  object  was  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge  among  his 
people ;  he  therefore  refused  to  promote  the  uneducated  to 
office,  and  he  invited  eminent  scholars  from  all  parts,  and 
gave  them  honors  and  dignities.  His  labors  were  not  with- 
out fruit.  "  When  I  took  the  kingdom,"  says  he,  **  very  few 
on  this  side  of  the  Humber,  very  rew  beyond,  not  one  that  I 
recollect  south  of  the  Thames,  could  understand  their  prayers 
in  English,  or  coufd  translate  a  letter  from  Latin  into 
English;"  yet  he  lived  to  thank  Qod  that  those  who  sat  in 
the  chair  of  the  instructor  were  then  capable  of  teaching. 
By  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time  into  three  equal  parts, 
for  repose,  business,  and  study,  this  great  prince,  though 
laboring  under  a  severe  internal  malady,  was  enabled  to  pro- 
duce more  literary  works  than  any  man  of  his  time. 

Alfred  died  in  901,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirtieth  of  his  reign.  ^  His  character  has,  dowa  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  been  the  theme  of  universal  applause,  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  in  a  man  possessed  of  power  that  our 
nature  has  yet  exhibited.  His  civil  and  military  talents 
were  alike  great;  his  religion  was  simple,  sincere,  and  unos- 
tentatious ;  his  love  of  truth  and  justice  were  remarkable ; 
his  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  useful  and 
valuable  knowledge  was  strong;  he  especially  encouraged 
,  trade  and  mercantile  adventure.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love  of  his  country,  was  so  prevdent  among  the 
succeeding  generations  as  to  cause  the  most  valuable  insti- 
tutions to  be  ascribed  to  him,  though  without  reason  or 
proof  But  though  we  must  thus  derogate  from  his  fame 
as  a  legislator,  the  character  of  Alfred  as  the  good  and  creat 
monarch  remains  one  with  which  that  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  can  alone  be  pljaced  in  competition. 

EDWARD  I.    (THE   ELDER.)    901— 9S5. 

Edward,  named  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
successors  of  the  same  name,  was  chosen  by  the  Witan  to 
succeed  his  father  Alfred.    But  Ethelwald,  the  son  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  (D.) 
VOL.   I.  3 
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late  king  Ethelbald,  resolved  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
throne^  ^d  assembling  his  partisans,  be  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Wimburn  in  Dorset.  The  king  marched 
against  him,  and  Ethelwald,- though  he  vaunted  that  he 
would  conquer  there  or  di^,  stole  away  secretly,  and  escaped 
to  Northumbria,  wher^  the  Danes  owned  him  as  the  king. 
He  then  went  beyond  sea  to  collect  troops,  and  (904)  he 
landed  in  East-Anglia,*  where  the  people  at  once  submitted 
to  hhn.  In  breadi  of  peace  they  joined  him  (905)  in  an 
invasion  of  Mercia,  and  penetrated  to  Wiltshire.  King 
Edward  asseo^bled  an  army  and  pursued  them ;  he  ravaged 
all  their  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  then  retired, 
charging  all  his  men  to  follow ;  but  the  Kentish  men  took 
no  heea,  and  staid  till  the  Danea  came  and  surrounded 
them.  The  battle  was  fierce,  and  most  6f  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  fell,  acnopg  the  rest  the  pretender  Ethel wald;  so 
that  the  disobedience  and  lo3S  of  the  Kentish  men  was  ulti- 
mately of  advant^e  to  king  Edward,  who  in  the  following 
year  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Danes  of  Northumbria  and 
East-Anglia.  The  turbulent  Danes,  however,  could  not  re- 
main at  rest,  and  they  began  again  (911^  to  ravage  Mercia. 
The  king  assembled  a  large  fleet  to  attack  their  coast :  think- 
ing all  his  troops  were  aboard  of  these  ships^  the  Danes 
advanced  boldly  into  Mercia,  wasting  and  plundering;  but 
the  royal  troops  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  retiring, 
and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter^ 

During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  king  Edward  gradually 
extended  his  power  and  supi^emacy  over  the  whole  island. 
The  people  of  Northumbria  and  East-Anglia  submitted  to 
him ;  the  princes  of  Cornwall,  .Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Strath-  ^ 
clvde,  and  the  king  of  the  Scots,  became  his  liegemen.  In  * 
all  his  projects  he  was  assisted  by  the  Lady  of  Mercia,  as 
his  sister  Ethelfleda  was  named,  who  governed  Mercia  afler 
the  death  of  her  husband,  (9}2.)  This  able  princess  headed 
her  own  troops,  and  gained  victories  over  both  Danes  and 
Britons.  She  and  the  king  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
possession  of  strong  fortified  towns  as  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  realm.  The  Lady  fortified  Bridgenorth,  Tam- 
werth,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby,  etc.;  the  king 
raised  works  round  Hertford.  Witham,  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford, Maiden,  Towcester,  Colchester,  Stamford,  Manchester. 
Nottingham,  and  other  towns.  On  the  death  of  the  Lady 
(920)  Edward  took  the  government  of  Mercia  into  hi^  own 
hands.  Afler  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  kihg 
Edward  died  in  peace,  (925.) 
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CHAPTER   ly. 

AKeLO-0AXON   MONABCHS   OF  ALL   BRITAIN.       . 

ATISELSTAN,  9a5-Ml. 

By  the  will  of  his  father  and  the  choice  of  the  Witan, 
Athelstan,  the  late  king's  eldest  son,  mounted  the  throne. 
He  was  crowned  at  King9ton,  but  a  part  of  the  West^Saxons, 
alleging  that  he  was  illegitimate,  refused  to  recognize  him, 
and  a  conspiracy  to  seize  and  blind  hinr  was  formed  by  a 
nobleman  named  Alfired.  The  plot  was  discovered,  btit  as 
Alfred  denied  his  .guilt,  he  was  allowed,  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage,  to  clear  himself  by  6ath'  before  a  bishop.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  Rome  and  swear  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Pope;  he  accordingly  repaired  thither,  and 
before  the  Holy  Father  swore  that  he  was  innocent.  In- 
stantly, it  is  said,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  he  died 
within  three  days. 

The  first  wars  in  which  this  able  prince  was  engaged 
were  against  the  Britons  of  Cambria  and  Damnonia,  who 
strove  to  regain  their  independence.  But  their  efforts  wer^ 
unavailing ;  the  Cambrian  princes  had  to  come  to  Hereford 
and  do  homage,  and  agree  to.pay  yearly  twenty  pounds  weight 
of  gold  and  two  hundred  of  silver  into  the  hoard  or  treasury 
of  the  '  king  of  London,*'  they  were  to  send  him  every  year 
twenty-five  thousand  beeves, '  and  their  best ,  hawks  and 
hounas,  and  the  country  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye 
was  to  becdme  a  part  of  Mercia.  The  Damnonians,  who 
hitherto  had  dwelt  to  the  Exe,  were  now  driven  beyond  the 
Tamar,  and  cotnpletely  redilced  beneath  the  sceptre  of 
Athelstan. 

The  king,  in  the  hopes  of  maintaining  peac^,  had  given 
one  of  his  sisters  in  niarriage  to  Sihtric,  the  ruler,  of  the 
Danes  beyond  the  Humber;  but  Sihtric  dying  soon  af\er, 
(927,)  the  northern  chieflains  urged  his  sons  Guthfrith 
(Godfrey)  and  Anlaf  (Olave)  to  cast  off  allegiance  to  AtheN 
stan ;  ''for  in  the  old  time,"  said  they,''  we  were  free,  and 
served  not  the  southern  king."  War  was  resolved  on. 
Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots,  took  share  in  it ;  but  the 
power  of  the  English  king  was  n(^  to  be  withstopd ;  the 
Danish  princes  were  forced  to  fly  beyond  sea,  the  Scottish 
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king  to  do  homage  for  his  domuiioQs,  and  give-  his  son  as 
a  hostage,  (926.*J 

Guthfrith  and  Aniaf  embraced  the  iile  of  pirates;  the  for* 
mer  died  early,  but  the  latter,  more  fortunate,  made  him- 
self master  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  and  became  the  ^hief  of 
a  powerful  piratic  force.  The  kinff  of  the  Scots,  iil  brook- 
ing subiection,  made  a  treaty  with  Anlaf ;  the  Britons  of 
3trath-ciyde,  Cambria,  and  Cambria  readily  joined  in  the 
confederacy,  and  when  Anlaf  entered  the  H umber  with  a 
fleet  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  the  whole  confederacy 
took  armsl  King  Athelstan  assembled  an ,  army  without 
delay,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  at  a  place  named  Brun- 
nanburgh;  It  is  said  that  Anlaf  before  the  battle  disguised 
himself  as  a  minstrel,  and-  entered  the  English  canlp.  The 
soldiers  quickly  flocked  about  him :  the  news  of  the  arrival 
of  a  strange  minstrel  wasi  brought  to  the  king,  at  whose 
order  Anlaf  was  led  to  the  royal  tent,  where  he  played  and 
sang  as  the  king  and  his  nobles  sat  at  a  banquet ;  he  was 
then  dismissed  with  a  suitable  reward.  He  retired,  having 
noted  every  thmg  in  the  camp ;  but  his  pride  would  not  let 
him  retain  the  money  which  prudence  had  induced  him  to 
accept,  and  he  buried  it  m  the  ground  when  he  thought  him- 
self unobserved.  .  A  soldier ,^  however,  saw  him,  and  on  a 
elose  inspection  reoognized  him,  and  then  went  and  informed 
the  king.  Athelstan  demanded  why  he  had  not  given  infor- 
mation when  he  might  be  seized.  The  soldier  made  answer, 
that  he  had  once  served  and  sworn  fealty  to  Anlaf,  and  if 
he  had  betrayed  kim^  the^kine  might  justly  suspect  him,  of 
equa]  treachery  to  himself.  Athelstan  praised  him,  and  then, 
suspecting  Anlafs  design,  removed  his  tent  to  another  part 
of  the  camp,  and  the  vacant  ground  was  occupied  by  the 
bishop  of  Sherborn,  who  arrived  that  evening  with  his 
retainers.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  Anlaf  and  his  troops 
burst  into  the  English  camp,  and  making  direct  for  the  royal 
tent,  as  they  thought,  slaughtered  the  bishop  and  his  com- 
panions. The  tumult  spread;  at  sunrise  a  regular  battle 
commenced,  and  having  lasted  all  through  the  day,  termina- 
ted in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  invaders.  Five  Danish 
kings  and  seven  earls  {larls)  were  slain,  the  king  of  Scots 
lost  his  son,  and  warriors  without  number  fell.     **  Never/' 

*  The  king  of  Sc6ti  had,  as  we  have  seen,  done  homage  to  Edward 
in  SI21.  There  are,  we  apprehend,  few  points  in  history  more  certain 
than  the  vassalage  of  the  Scottish  crown  from  that  date  till  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  See  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  £ng^ 
Ush  Constitution,  vol.  i.  cb.  20. .   . 
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tajra  the  poet  who  sung  the  battle,  **  since  the  Saxons  and 
Angles,  those  artists  of  war,  arrived,  was  such  slaughter 
known  in  England." 

After  this  great  victory  the  realni  of  Athelstan  was  at 
ease  and  tranquil.  The  king  of  the  English,  or  of ;  all 
Britain,  as  he  styled  himself,  was  highly  respected  by  the 
princes  of  the  continent ;  the  kings  of  Nt>rway  and  Armorica 
sent  their  sons  to  be  reared  at  his  court ;  the  son  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  Charles  the  Simple  king  of  France,  the  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  espoused 
his  sisters ;  and  ader.  the  dethronement  of  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, his  widow  and  her  son  Louis  took  refuge  in  England, 
whence  the  letter  was  named  when,  restored  D'outremer, 
(From  hey  and  sea.) 

EDMUND.    M1--947. 

Athelstan  was  succeeded  (941)  by  his  brother  Edmund, 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Northumbrians  im- 
mediately recalled  Anlaf  from  Ireland  to  be  their  king; 
and  Wulstan,  archbishop  of  Yoirk,  warmly  espoused  his 
cause.  Mercia  was  forthwith  invaded,  and  Tamworth  taken 
and  plundered-;  a  battlp  was  fought  at  Leicester-^  after  which, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  prelates  of  York  and  "Canterbury, 
a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Edmund  was  to  rule  south, 
Aniaf  north  of  Watling  Street,*  and  the  survjvor  to  possess 
the  whole.  Anlaf,  however,  died  the  next  year,  and  Edmund 
then  (945)  reduced  all  Northumbria.  He  next  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Britons  of  Cumbria ;  he  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled Donald,  their  prince,  and  blinded  his  sons,  and  then 
gave  the  country  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  in  vassalage. 
Edmund  the  Maghifipent,  as  he  is  named,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  power.  As  the  next  year  (746)  he  was  sitting  at  a  feast 
with  his  nobles,  on  St.  Augustine's  festival,  he  saw  at  the 
table  one  Leof,  who  had  been  outlawed.  Enraged  at  his 
audacity,  the  king  bprang  up,  caught  him  by  the  long  hair, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  ground ;  but  in  the  struggle  Leof 
drew  a  dagger,  and  gave  the  monarch  a  mortal  wound. 

EDRED.    947—955. 

As  Edmund's  children  were  young,  he  was  succeeded  by 
hi^  brother  Edred,  a  prince  of  delicate  frame,  but  of  vigor- 

"  So  the  Roman  militiiry  road  fcom  Dover  to  Chester  (a  part  of 
whioh  itiU  rBDiains)  was  named  by  the  Saxons. 
3*  ' 
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0118  mind ;  his  dominion  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  king* 
doms  of  the  island.  Hardly,  however,  had  the  Northumbrians 
taken  the  oaths,  when  they  rose  in  rebellion,  and  made  one 
Eric  their  king.  Edred  speedily  invaded  and  laid  waste 
their  country;  and  as  he  menaced  to  return  and  do  still 
worse,  they  deposed  and  murdered  their  new  ruler,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  king.  .  As  Wulstan  was  the  chief  cause. of  dis- 
turbance, Edred,  after  confining  him  some  time  at  Jedburgh, 
made^  him  bishop  of  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
could  do  no  mischief.  Northumbria  was  now  made  an  earl" 
dm,  and  not  a  kingdom,  ^nd  the  earl  was  apoointed  by  the 
king.  , 

EDWY.    955—969. 

On  the  death  of  Edred  (955)  his  nephew  Edwy,  the  son 
of  the  late  king  Edmund,  was  chosen  kmg,  and  Mercia  be- 
came the  appanage  of  the  king's  younser  brother  f  dgar. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  these  times  was  Dunstan, 
whom  the  church  of  Rome  has  canonized  for  his  exertions 
in  her  cause.  Dunstan  was  of  noble  birth,  ind  even  akin 
to  the  , royal  family,  and  his  wealth  was  considerable;,  he 
feceiveci  his  early  education  at  the  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury; Intense  study  brought  on  him  while  ther^  a  severe 
attach  of  fever,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
may  have  caused  a  pdrtial  derangement  of  intellect,  for  all 
through  his  life  he  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  (and 
we  should 'not  be  too  forward  to  accuse  him  of  falsehood,) 
tormented  by  visions  of  evil  spirits,  tlis  bodily  frame  was 
delicate,  but  his  mind  was  most  active ;  he  was  master  of 
all  the  learning  and  arts  of  the  age ;  he  wrought  the  various 
metals  with  great  skill ;  he  excelled  chiefly  in  music,  and 
with  the  tones  of  his  harp  he  sought  to  soothe  his  perturbed 
spirit,  and  banish  the  thoughts  that  agitated  him.  By  his 
uncle  Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  early  intro- 
duced at  the  court  Of  king  Athelstan,  where  he  won  favor 
by  his  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  But  envy  and 
jealousy  soon  showed  themselves  among  the  courtiers ;  the 
proud  spirit  of  Dunstan  was  .roused,  and  he  quitted  the , 
court :  his  enemies  lay  in  ambush  for  him ;  they  seized  and 
bound  him,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  flung  him  into  a 
marsh,  where  he  lay  till  he  was  found  and  relieved  by  some 
passers-by.  He  soon  af^er  consulted  his  "uncle  on  his  future 
course  of  life;  the  prelate  urged  him  to  become  a  monk,  but 
Dunstan  loved  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  he  withstood  all  his 
arguments.    Athelnr  then  prayed  that  tome  evil  might  befall 
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him  to  caase  him  to  act  right;  and.  DuBStan,  viewing  a  fever, 
hrought  on  probahlj  by  mental  uneasineasy  as  a  judgment 
sent  from  heaven,  took  the/moaastic  vows  at  Glastonbury* 
Not  content  with  the  ordinary  austerities  of  the  convept,  he 
built  him^If  a  cell  too  short  to  allow  him  to  lic^  at  his 
length,  and  here  he  wrought  at  ^  his  forge  when  not 
engaged  in  prayer;  his  sleep  was  brief;  his  food  barely 
sufficed  to  sustain  nature:  Here  too  the  fiend  assailed  him, 
and  it  is  said  that  late  one  evening  he  came  in  a  human  form, 
and,  thrusting  his  head,  in  at  the  little  window  of  the  cell« 
began  to  tempt  the  recluse  with  wanton  language.  Dunstan^ 
who  knew  who  he  was,  waited  patiently  till  he  had  made  hi9 
tongs  red  hot,  with  which  he  then  seized  the  tempter  by  the 
nose,  and  the  yells  of  the  tortured  demon  were  heard  over 
the  surrounding  country.  (  The  fame  of  the  sanctity,  the 
talents,  and  the  wisdom  of  Dunstan  spread  over  the  whole 
realm ;  king  Edmund,  on  his  accession,  invited  him  to  court, 
and  made  him  his  chief  minister,  and  his  influence  in  this 
and  the  following  reign  was  without  limits.  The  zeal  of 
Dunstan  was  directed  to,  two  points :  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  on  the  clergy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  monastic 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  into  England.  Hitherto  the  English 
clergy  had  followed  the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  plain  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  entered,  like  other  men,  into  the  married 
state ;  but  the  Oriental  reverence  of  asceticism  and  celibacy 
had  gradually  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Western  church, 
and  the  Popes  had  possibly  begun  to  discern  the  advantages 
they  might  derive  from  cutting  the  clergy  off  from  all  so- 
cial .ties,  and  .heedless  or  ignoirant  of  consequences,  eagerly 
sought  to  enforce  an  institution  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  most  detrimental  to  morality  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  A  Roman  monk  named  Benedict  had  also  drawn 
up  a  series  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  convent  of 
Monte  Cassino,  over  which  he  presided;  the  superiority  of 
these  rules  caused  them  to  be  adopted  all  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  monks  throughout  Europe  thus  formed  one 
corporation.  The  rule  had  been  adopted  at  Glaatonburyy 
but  the  English  and  British  monasteries  in  general  continued 
to  govern  themselves  by  their  ancient  institutes.  Dunstan, 
a  man  of  resolute  character,  and  in  whose  heart  all  social 
feelings  were  now  extinct,  resolved  to  enforce  the  rule  which 
he  approved,  and  the  celibacy  which  he  had  learned  to  regard 
as  sanctifying ;  he  had  naturally  to  encounter  much  oppo- 
sition, but  like  most  reformers  of  his  character  he  was  little 
scrupulous  as  to  means,  regarding  'them  as  justified  by  the 
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ead,  and  he  exerted  all  the  infloence  and  power  he  possessed 
to  carry  his  favorite  measures. 

^  On  the  accession  of  Edwy  the  influence  of  Dunstan  in 
the  state  begati  to  wane;  for  the  king,  a  youth  of  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  set  himself 
against  the  new  regulations  in  the  church.  Edwy  had,  in 
opposition  to  his  councillors  and  prelates,  espoused  a  beau- 
tiful maiden  of  the  royal  blood,  but  related  to  him  within 
tlve  prohibited  degrees.*  On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
when  his  nobles  were .  carousing  after  the  Saxob  fashion  in 
the  royal  halls,  the  king  secretly  withdrew,  and  leaviirg 
them  to  their  revels,  retired  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  her  mother.  At  the  desire  of  the  guests,  Dunstan  and 
one  of  the  prelates  went  in  search  of  him,  and  entering  the 
apartment,  Dunstan  abused  Elgiva  (so  the  queen  was  named) 
and  her  mother  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  even 
men&cing  the  latter  with  the  gallows.  He  seized  the  king, 
dragged  him  away  to  the  hall  where  the  nobles  were  revel- 
ling, and  forced  him  to  resume  his  seat^ 

Edwy  had  too  much  spirit  not  to  resent  this  insult,  and 
Elgiva  naturally  ufged  him  to  vengeance.  Under  the  pretext 
of  his  having  made  away  with  public  money  in  the  late  reign, 
he  banished  him  the  kingdom.  Dunstan  retired  to  Ghent, 
but  he  had  left' a  strong  party  behind  him;  at  the  instance 
of  Odo;  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  people  rose  in  rebel- 
lion in  Mercia  and  the  North,  and  made  prince  Edgar  their 
king ;  and  in  Wessex  Odo  forced  the  king  to  give  up  Elgiva, 
who,  by  the  prelate's  orders,  was  seized  by  a  band  of  soldiers ; 
her  face  was  scarred  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Ireland.t     But  when  her  wounds  were  healed,  she  re- 

*  We  give  thii  view  of  the  case  on  the  aathority  of  the  honest  Saxon 
Chronicle.  Its  words  are :  "  In  this  year  (958)  archbishop  Odo  di- 
vorced king  Bdwy  and  El&iva,  because  they  were  too  sib"  (t.  e./near 
akin.)    Thereniust,therefore,  have  been  a  marriage.    The  atrocious 


their  hero. 

t  How  gently  Lingard  tells  all  this  I  **  Archbishop.  Odo,  undertook  to 
remove  the  scandal  by.  enforcing  the  punishment  which  the  laws 
awarded  against  women  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage.  Accom- 
panied by  bis  retainers,  he  rode  to  the  place,  arrested  Ethelgiva,  proba- 
bly ii^  the  absence  of  her  lover,  conducted  her  to  tlie  sea-side,  and  out 
her  on  board  a  ship,  in  which  she  was  conveyed  to  Ireland.  At  nis 
return  to  court,  he  waited  on  Edw^,  and  in  respectful  and  afi^ctionate 
language  endeavored  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  to  soothe  the 
exasperated  mind  of  the  young  prince." 
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turned  in  search  of  her  husband ;  she  was,  however,-  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  of  Odo's  soldiers,  by  whom  she  was  seized 
and  hamstringed,  and  she  died  in  great  torture  at  Gloucester. 
The  unhappy  Edwy  did  not  long  survive,  and  Edgar,  now  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  became  king  of  all  England. 

EDGAR  (THE  PACIFIC;    U5»— 975. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  just  reason  for  supposing  that  Dun- 
stan,  or  possibly  even  Odo,  had  given  orders  for  the  atroci- 
ties which  his  partisans  had  committed;  but  he  certainly 
reaped  the  advantage  of  them.  He  returned  in  triumph 
when  Edgar  was  acknowledged  in  Mercia  and  Northurabria, 
and  became  his  chief  adviser ;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  Worcester,  and  Edgar  forced  the  successor  of  Odo 
to  resign,  that  Dunstan  might  have  the  primacy,  with  which 
he  held  the  sees  of  London  and  Rochester.  The  married 
clergy  were  persecuted  without  mercy,  and  not  less  than 
forty-eight  Benedictine  monasteries  were  founded  in  England. 
The  king  joined  heartily  in  this  persecution,  and  the  monk- 
ish writers  have  in  return  made  him  dmost  a  saint.  Their 
only  charge  against  him  is  his  fondness  for  introducing  Flem- 
ings, Germans,  and  Danes  into  the  kingdom,  who  corrupted, 
as  they  say,  the  simple,  virtuous  habits  of  the, people. 

Yet  Edgar's  character  was  in  some  respects  far  fr6m  per- 
fect. He  broke  into  a  convent  and  carried  off  a  nun,  at 
least  a  lady  who  had  assumed  the  veil,*  named  Wulfreda,  and 
made  her  his  mistress ;  for  this  Duustan  enjoined  him  by  way 
of  penance  to  fast  twice  a  week,  and  to  lay  aside  his  crown 
for  a  term  of  sevei)  years.  But  on  another  occasion  the  mon- 
arch's guilt  was  morally,  though  not  perhaps  in  Dunstan's 
eyes,  of  a  deeper  dye.  Having  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of 
Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devpn,  he  directed  one 
of  his  favorites,  named  Athelwold,  to  visit  the  earl  under 
some  pretence,  and  see  if  fame  spake  true  of  his  daughter's 
charms.  At  the  sight  of  Elfrida,  Athelwold  conceived  the 
roost  violent  afiection,  and  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to 
his  love.  He  returned  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  fame 
had  exaggerated,  as  usual,  and  that  Elfrida  was  but  an  ordi- 
nary maiden.     Edgar  then  ceased  to  think  of  her ;  and  some 

*  Malmsbury  asserts  that  she  was  not  profbased,  (sanetimonialU.) 
Dunstan^s  biographers  expressly  say  she  was;  yet  Dr.  Ltngard  un- 
dauntedly cites  them  as  witnesses  n)r  his  statement,  that  she  '*  was  a 
young  lady  educated  in  the  convent,  who  to  elude  his  pursuit  had 
covered  herself  with  the  veil  of  one  of  the  sisters.'* 
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time  afler  Athelwold  said  to  hioi,  that  he  had  been  thinking 
that  homely  as  Elfrida  was,  her  birth  and  fortune  would 
make  her  an  eligible  match  fbr  himself,  and  he  craved  per- 
mission to  seek  her  hand.  The  king  gave  a  ready  assent,  and 
even  strongly  recommended  him  to  her  parents,  and  the  fair 
Elfrida  became  the  wife  of  Athelwold.  But  a  courtier  has 
many  enemies,  and  the  truth  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king ;  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  and  only  told  Athelwold 
that  he  was  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  be  introduced  to 
his  new-married  wife.  Athelwold  saw  his  danger,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  permission  to  precede  him  by  a  few  hours,  has- 
tened to  Elfrida,  and  revealing  to  her  the  whole  truth,  im- 
plored her  to  use  every  artifice  to  conceal  her  beauty.  El- 
frida, an  ai^iring,  ambitious  woman,  though  secretly  incensed, 
promised  compliance,  and  Athelwold's  fears  were  somewhat 
allayed :  but  what  was  his  horror  when  he  saw  her  come  be- 
fore the  king  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  charms,  and  practise  all 
her  arts  on  the  royal  heart!  Edgwc  still  dissembled,  but  a 
few  days  after  he  slew  Athelwold  at  a  hunting  party  with  his 
own  hand,  and  then  made  Elfrida  his  queen.* 

Edgar,  named  by  his  historians-  the  Pacific,  was  doubtless 
a  prince  of  no  mean  capacity.  His  sway  was  supreme  over 
the  whole  island;  the  sound  of  war  was  unheatd  during  his 
reign,  justice  was  duly  administered,  and  the  realm  prospered : 
the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Man,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
Britons,  were  his  liegemen.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  (973,)  having  celebrated  his  coronation  at  Bath,t  he 
assembled  a  fleet  of  five  thousand  sail,  it  is  said,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Chester,  whither  his  vassal  princes  were  summoned  to 
meet  him  and  perform  homage.  The  morning  following  the 
day  of  that  ceremony,  Edgar  and  his  royal  vassals  entered  a 
barge  on  the  Dee;  each  prince  grasped  an  oar,  the  king  him- 
self took  tlie  helm,  and  they  thus  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
St.  John's  monastery,  and  having  there  heard  mass,  returned 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  royal  abode. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  is  remarkable  for  the  extirpation 
of  wolves  in  England.  Driven  from  the  plain  country,  these 
animals  harbored  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  whence  they 
descended  to  commit  their  ravages.  Edgar  changed  the  an- 
nual tribute  imposed  by  Athelstan  on  the  Welsh  princes  to 


*  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  authority  on  which  Malmsbury  re-, 
latea  thit  t^e  is  apparently  a  Saxon  b^lad. 

t  Thia  was  probably  the  resumption  ol*  hU  crown  on  the  expiration 
of  his  penance. 
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that  of  three  hundred  wolves'  heads,  and  so  active  a  chase 
was  kept  up  against  the  wolves  that  the  race  was  soon  ex- 
tinct 

EDWARD  II.  (THE  MARTYR.)    975—978. 

On  the  death  of  Edgar  (975)  there  was  a  contest  between 
two  parties  in  the  state,  the.  one  supporting  the  clakn  to  the 
throne  of  Edward,  son  of  the  late  king  by  his  first  wife,  the 
other  seeking  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Ethelred,  the 
son  of  Elfrida.  Edward's  cause,  which  was  founded  in  justice 
and  supported  by  Dunstan,  succeeded,  and  he  was  crowned ; 
but  his  rpign  was  brief.  As  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dor* 
setshire,  (978,)  and  came  near  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida 
and  her  son  resided,  he  went  unattended  to  pay  thenl  a  visit. 
Elfrida  received  him  with  great  apparent  kindness,  but  while 
he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  mead  on  horseback,  one  of  her  seiw 
▼ants,  as  he  had  been  directed,  stabbed  him  in  the  back :  the 
king  gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  he  soon  fell  exhausted  by 
loss  of  blood,  and  was  dragged  along  by  his  horse  till  he  ex- 
pired. The  appellation  of  Martyr  was  bestowed  on  this  in- 
nocent and  ill-iated  prince,  and  miracles  were  believed  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  two  events 
occurred  which  have  led  many  modem  writers  to  entertain 
serious  and  not  ill-founded  doubts  of  the  sanctity  of  Dun- 
stan's  character. 

At  a  synod  held  in  Winchester,  (977,)  at  which  the  young 
king  and  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  realm  were  present, 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  clergy  and  the  monka 
were  discussed.  When  the  arguments  had  been  gone  through^ 
a  profound  silence  reigned,  all  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
ply of  Dunstan,  who  sat  with  his  head  hanging  down  as  im- 
mersed in  thought.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  from  a  cru- 
cifix in  the  room,  saying,  *'  Let  it  not  be !  let  it  not  be  1  Ye 
have  judged  well ;  to  change  wer^  not  well !  "  Even  at  the 
time  some  contrivance  was  suspected,  and  certainly  the  trana> 
action  strongly  resembles  a  feat  of  ventriloquism,  a  power 
which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  the  saint  possessed. 

Another  synod  was  held  the  following  year  at  Calne,  at 
which  the  king  was  not  present,  on  account,  it  was  alleged,  of 
his  tender  age.  The  two  parties  occupied  different  sides  of 
the  room.  When  his  opponents  had  ended  their  arguments, 
Dunstan  declared  that  he  would  commit  the  cause  of  the 
church  to  Christ.  Instantly  the  floor  gave  way  under  the 
opposite  party,  and  they  were  killed  or  maimed  by  the  fall- 
ing timbers,  while  the  part  where  Oiiiistan  and  his  friends 


^' 
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were  sitting  remained  firm  and  unmoved.^  This  may  doubt* 
less  have  been  accidentalf  but  one  may  without  breach  of 
charity  suspect,  as  Fuller  says,  **  that  Dunstan,  who  had  so 
much  of  a  smith,  had  here  something  of  a  carpenter  in  him, 
and  some  device  used  by  him  about  pinning  and  propping  up 
the  room."  Unfortunately  the  character  neither  of  Dunstan 
nor  of  his  church  ofiers  apy  security  that  such  an  atrocious 
measure  would  not  be  resorted  to  ia  suooort  of  the  caus^. 


ETHELRED  (THE  UNREADY.)    978—1016. 

Ethelred  mounted  without  opposition  the  throne  which  his 
mother's  crime  had  procured  him,  (978.)  Though  he  was  in-* 
Docent,  Dunstan  at  his  coronation  pronounced,  it  is  said,  a 
malediction  oh  his  reign  for  the  guilt  of  Elfrida  and  her  ac- 
complices; and  never  was  propjieoy  of  ill  more  fu^ly  accom- 
plished, though  Dunstan  lived  but  to  see  the  beginning  ot 
the  evil.  The  Danes, .  who  had  let  the  kingdom  have  re.st 
since  the  days  of  Athelstan^  now  renewed  their  ravages. 
Sweyoi,  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  being  banished  by  his 
father,  assembled  a  pirate-^eet,  and  appeared  off  the  coast  of 
England,  (962.)  Chester  and  London  were  taken  and  pluin 
dered,  arid  the  whole  south  coast  ravaged.  The  Danes  con- 
tinuing their  inroads,  the  Witan,  by  the  advice  of  the  arch* 
bishop  Siric,  agreed  (991)  to  pay  them  10,000/ to  purchase 
exemption  from  their  ravages,  for  which  purpose  a  tax  under 
the  name  of  Dane-geld  {Dane-money)  was  imposed.  But  this 
cowardly  expedient  had  the  fate  it  merited.  It  served  but  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Danes,  and  next  year  they  ap- 
peared in  still  greater  force  on  the  east  coast.  The  English 
were  now  roused  to  energy ;  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  at 
London,  ahd  it  was  intended  to  close  the  pirates  in  harbor 
and  then  assail  them ;  but  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish leaders  frustrated  the  plan.  Alfere  earl  of  Mercia. 
who  had  been  a  partisan  and  accomplice  of  Elfrida's,  had 
been  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his  son  Alfric,  (983.)  The 
new  earl,  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Ethelred, 
was  banished  the  reum,  (985;)  yet  such  was  his  influence 

*  So  the  matter  is  related  bj  Donstan's  biographers.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle,  Malmsbury,  Huntingdon,  and  others  say  that  Dunstan 
alone  escaped  injury  by  catching  liold  of  a  beam.  The  acconnt  in  the 
text  sipems  to  us  the  true  one.  Lingard,  with  his  usual  art,  affects  to 
regard  this  and  the  speaking  crucifix  as  fictions  undeserving  of  notice. 
The  biographers  are  now,  with  him,  silly,  credulous  men,  who  com- 
piled from  materials  of  the  worst  description  ;  but  when  thfe  object  is 
to  charge  the  unhappy  Edwv  with  the  most  incredible  depravitv.  their 
•fideaoe  becomes  ttnimpeiphaWe. 
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and  power,  that  he  was  restored  to  h'm  lands  and  office.  As 
a  means  of  securing  himself,  he  had  entered  into  a  secret 
league  with  the  Danes ;  he  now  sent  them  intelligence  of 
the  plan  fpr  their  destruction,  and  he  stole  away  from  the 
army  the  night  before  the  engagement  which  took  place. 
The  king  had  tHe  barbarity  to  put  out  the  eyes  pf  Elfgar, 
the  traitor's  son,  to  punisl)  the  misdeeds  of  the  father.  Yet 
ere  long  Alfric  was  again  ruler  of  Mercia ! 

In  993  Sweyn,  now  king  pf  Denmark,  and  Olave  kins  of 
Norway,  entered  the  Humber  with  a  large  fleet,  and .  laid  all 
the  adjacent  country  waste.  The  next  year  they  came  and 
laid  siege  to  London,  and  failing  to  take  it,  spread  their  rav- 
ages over  the  southern  counties^  The  king  and  his  council 
agreed  to  give  them  16,000/.  if  th^y  ceased,  and  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.  They  therefore  fixed  themselves  at 
Southampton,  and  food  came  to  them  from  all  p^rts.of  We»- 
sex.  Olave  soon  after  visited  the  king  at  And  over,  and  was 
there  baptized ;  he  made  a  solemn  promise,  and  kept  it,  never 
again  to  molest  the  realm  of  England,  and  on  his  return  to 
Norway  he  imposed  his  own  faith  on  all  his  subjects. 

Year  ailer  year  the  Northmen  made  descents  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  burned  the  towns  and  villages,  and  laid 
waste  the  country.  The  troops  collected  to  oppose  them  al- 
ways lost  courage  and  fled,  their  leaders  not  seldotn  setting 
them  the  example.  In  1002  peace  was  purchased  for  a  sum 
of  24,030/.,  and  food  as  before.  Meantime  the  king  and  his 
Witan  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  most  atrocious  expedi- 
ent for  their  future  security.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
English  kings  from  the  time  of  Athelstan  to  have  great  num- 
bers of  Danes  in  their  pay  as  guards  or  household  troops, 
(Hus-carlcs,)  and  these,  it  is  said,  they  quartered  on  their 
subjects,  one  on  each  house.  The  Hus-carles,  acting  like 
soldiers  in  general,  paid  great  attention  to  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  became  more  acceptable  to  the  females  of 
the  families  than  the  Englishmen  liked;  they  also,  of  cpurse, 
behaved  occasionally  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time 
they  acted  very  remissly  against  their  foreign  kinsmen,  and 
were  strongly  suspected  of  having  intelligence  with  them. 
It. was  therefore  resolved  to  massacre  the  Hus-carles  and  their 
families  throughout  England.  Secret  orders  to  this  effect 
were  sent  to  all  parts,  and  on  St.  Brice's.day,  (Nov.  13th, 
100^,)  the  Danes  were  every  where  falleh  on  and  slain.  The 
ties  of  affinity  (for  many  of  them  had  married  and  settled  in 
the  countrv)  were  disregarded ;  age,  sex,  or  rank  could  claim 
no  exemption;  even  Gunhilda,  sister  to  Sweyn  of  Denmark, 
you  I.  4 
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though  a  Christian,  was,  afler  beholding  the  death  of  her  lius- 
band  and  son,  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  king's  fa- 
vorite, Edric  Streone,  the  chief  instigator,  it  b  thought,  of 
the  massacre.  IVith  her  last  breath  she  declared  that  her 
death  would  bring  the  greatest  evils  on  England;  and  her 
words  were  true.  Sweyn,  burning  for  revenge,  and  glad  of 
a  pretext  for  war,  soon  made  his  appearance  on  the  south 
coast,  and  during  four  years  he  spread  devastation  through 
all  parts  of  Wessex,  and  round  to  East-Anglia.  In  lOOG 
the  king  and  his  Witan  agreed  to  give  30,000/.  and  pro- 
visions as  before  for  peace,  and  the  realm  thus  had  rest  for 
two  years.  In  this  space  of  time,  measures  were  adopted  for 
raising  a  large  land  and  sea  force ;  every  owner  of  nine  hides 
of  land  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  man  with  helm  and  breast- 
plate, and  he  who  had  three  hundred  and'  ten  a  ship.  The 
greatest  fleet  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  was  assem* 
bled  (1009)  at  Sandwich,  but  it  was  as  fruitless  as  the  prece- 
ding armaments;  and  Brihtric,  brother  of  Edric,  having  tra- 
duced Wulfnoth,  the  'Child  of  Sussex,'  as  he  is  called,  to  the 
king,  the  latter  went  off  with  his  division  of  twenty  ships, 
and  ravaged  ail  the  south  coast.  Brihtric  sailed  with  eighty 
ships  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  his  vessels  were  assailed  by  a 
storm,  and  most  of  them  driven  ashore,  where  they  were  burnt 
by  Wulfnoth.  The  king  and  all  his  nobles,  on  hearing  of 
this  disaster,  quitted  the  fleet,  which  went  back  to  London ; 
and  thus,  after  all  the  graat  expense  of  preparation,  nothing 
was  effected..  Immediately  after  came  a  formidable  Danish 
army,  called  from  its  leader  ThurkilPs  Host,  to  Sandwich^ 
and  during  this  and  the  following  year  it  spread  its  ravages 
almost  unopposed  through  Kent,  East-Anglia,  Mercia,  and 
Wessex.  London  repelled  the  invaders  from  its  walls ;  but 
they  took  most  of  the  other  towns  which  they  attacked,  and 
Canterbury  was  given  to  them  by  the  treachery  of  an  abbot 
named  Elfmnr.  They  led  the  venerable  archbishop  Elfeah 
a  captive  to  their  fleet,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  large  ran* 
sohi  for  him.  But  he  stood  firm  against  them ;  he  declared 
he  had  no  goods  of  His  own,  and  he  would  not  waste  those  of 
the  church,  which  belonged  to  the  poor  and  needy,  nor  "  pro- 
vide Christian  flesh  for  Pagan  teeth  by  robbing  his  country- 
men for  them"  They  dragged  him  before  a  kmd  of  council 
of  their  chiefs,  who  were  at  a  rude,  tumultuous  banquet; 
their  cry  was,  "  Gold,  bishop,  gold !  *'  and  when  he  still  per- 
sisted in  refusing,  they  pelted  him  with  cow-horns  and  bones. 
At  length  one  of  them  smote  him  with  an  axe  on  the  head 
and  killed  him.     Meantime  Edric  and  the  Witan,  who  were- 
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MseroUed  at  London,  had  agreed  to  porchafte  the  "depanure 
of  the  Host  for  48,000/.,  and  the  king  made  Thurkiilearl  of 
£a9t>Anglia,  and  took  him  and  a  great  part  of  his  men  into 
his  pay. 

But  all  availed  not  to  save  England  from  the  Danish  yoke. 
Next  year  (1013)  king  Sweyn  appeared  with  a  large  and 
splendidly  equipped  fleet  at  Sandwich ;  he  sailed  thence  and 
entered  the  Uumber.  All  Northumbria  and  Lindesey,  and  all 
the  Danes  north  of  Watling  Street,  joyfully  submitted  to  him, 
and  ga?e  hostages.  Jjewring  his  fleet  and  his  hostages  with 
his  son  Canute,  (Knnt,)  and  having  made  the  country  furnish 
hwses  for  his  army,  he  advanced  southwards,  spreading  dev- 
astation on  his  way.  London,  where  the  king  abode  at  this 
time^  having  repelled  his  attacks,  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he 
received  the  submissions  of  the  western  thanes.  Meantime 
Ethelred  abandoned  London,  and  took  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  where  having  bitterly  complained  of  the  treachery 
and  disaffection  of  his  nobles  and  generals,  he  sent  the  lady 
Emma,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sous,  for  safety  to  the  court  of 
her  brother,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  whither  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  repair  himself  also.  The  royal  exiles  were  most 
kindly  received  at  the  Norman  court,  and  Sweyn  became  the 
unopposed  ruler  of  all  England. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  king  of  England 
was  allied  by  marriage,  was  the  third  in  desceht  from  Urolf 
or  RoUo,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  piratic  North- 
men in  the  days  of  Alfred..  Harassed  by  the  continual 
devastations  committed  on  his  dominions  by  these  freebooters, 
the  French  king  Charles  the.  Simple  agreed  to  surrender  the 
province  of  Neustria  to  RoUo  on  the  same  terms  as  Alfred 
had  given  up  East-Anglia  to  Outhrum.  Rollo  thus  became 
the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France ;  he  treated 
his  new  subjects  with  justice  and  kindness,  embraced  their 
religion,  an(^  sought  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  his  free- 
booting  comrades;  by  degrees  the  two  parties  firmly  coa- 
lesced, the  French  language  became  that  of  both  court  and 
people,  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  French  prevailed ; 
the  province  was  named  Normandy  from  tbtB  Northmen. 

Sweyn  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dominion;  he  died 
early  in  the  following  year,  (1014.)  The  ]>ani8h  host  chose 
his  son  Canute  king ;  but  the  English  noUes  and  clergy  met 
and  resolved  to  recall  king  Ethelred,  provided  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  govern  them  better  than  he  had  done  hith- 
erto. The  king  sent  over  his  son  Edmund,  niuned  Ironside 
from  his  bodily  vigor*  and  a  solemn  compact  was  entered 
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into  between  king  and  people,  he  engaging  <*  to  be  their  faith- 
ful lord,  to  better  each  of  the  things  that  they  disliked,  and 
to  forgive  each  of  the  things  that  had  been  done  or  said 
against  him;  provided  they  all  unanimously,  without 
treachery,  turned  to  him/'  A  decree  was  then  passed 
declaring  every  Danish  king  an  outlaw  in  England.-  Ethels- 
red  returned  «nd  marched  an  army  into  Lindesev,  where 
Canute  was  making  preparations  for  war,  and  laid  the  coun- 
try waste.  Canute  having  retired  to  his  ships  sailed  round 
to  Sandwich,  where  he  set  the  hostages  given  to  his  father 
on  shore,  after  cutting  off  their  hands,  ears,  and  noses. 

The  next  year,  (1015,)  a  great  council  was  held  at  Oxford. 
.  Among  those  who  repaired  to  it  wei;e  Sigferth  and  Morcar, 
the  chief  thanes  of  the  Danish  Burghs;*  but  the  treacherous 
Edric,  having  enticed  them, into  his  bower,  (bure^)  or  private 
apartment,  had  them  there  slain,  probably  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  king^  who  immediately  seized  their  possessions. 
The  widoiw  of  Sigferth  was  confined  at  Malmsbury,  whence 
Edmund  the  Atheling  f  carried  her  off  by  force  and  made 
her  his  wife,  and  in  her  right  took  possession  by  the  strong 
hand  of  all  the  lands  of  Sigferth  and  Morcar.  As  Canute 
was  now  ravaging  the  coast  of  Wessex,  an  army  under  Ed- 
mund and  Edric  advanced  to  oppose  him ;  but  no  action  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  of  Edric  to  betray  the 
prince.  Foiled  in  his  attempt,  the  traitor  went  off  with 
forty  ships  and  openly  joined  the  enemy.  Ail  Wessex  now 
subinitted  to  Canute,  and  he  and  Edric  led  their  forces-  in 
>the  mid-winter  into  Mercia,  burning  and  plundering  as 
usual.  Edmund  vainly  tried  to  collect  a  sufficient  army  to 
oppose  them ;  the  king,  fearing  treachery,  would  not  take  the 
field,  and  Canute,  having  rava^d  all  the  east  of  Mercia, 
entered  and  subdued  NorUiumberland,  whose  earl  had  joined 
the  Atheling. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  the  troubled  life  and 
reign  of  king  Ethelred  came  to  a  close.  He  died  on  St. 
George's  day  (1016)  at  London. 

EDMUND  II.  (IRONSIDE.)    1016. 

,  On  the  death  of  king  Ethelred  all  the  Witan  who  were 
present  joined  with  the  citizens  in  electing  Edmund  the 
Atheling  king ;  but  the  Witan  of  Wessex  meantime  met  at 

*  Tbeie  were  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Stamford. 
t  Atheling  (from  ethely  noble)  is  equivalent  to  crown  prince  or  heir- 
appartitt. 
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^Southampton  and  chose  Canute  king,  and  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  between  the  riral  monai-chs.  Canute  sailed 
up  the  Thames  and  laid  siege  to  London,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  citizens;  and  in  the  mean  time  Edmund 
reduced  Wessex.  Having  gained  two  victories,  he  came 
and  raised  the  siege  of  London,  and  he  again  routed  the 
Danes  in  Kent ;  but  the  traitor  Edric,  who  had  been  hitherto 
on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  now  soqght  a  reconciliation  with 
Edmund,  who  allowed  him  to  join  his  troops  with  the  royal 
army;  and  at  the  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  at 
Asingdon  in  Essex,  while  victory  seemed  about  to  declare 
for  the  valiant  Edmund,  Edrie,  having  slain  a  thane  who  re- 
sembled the  king,  held  up  the  head,  crying,  "Flee,  English  I 
flee,  English !  dead  is  Edmund ! "  and  then  set  the  example 
of  flight.  **  Thus  had  Canute  the  victory,"  says  the  chron- 
icle, **  though  ail  England  fought  against  him,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  England  was  there  undone*"  Canute  followed 
Edmund  into  Gloucestershire,  where  that  indefatigable 
prince  had  assembled  another  army.  When  the  forces  stood 
in  array,  Edmund  proposed  to  decide  their  claims  by  single 
combat ;  but  Canute  saying  that  he,  a  man  of  small  stature, 
would  have  little  chance  against  the  tall,  athletic  Edmund, 
proposed,  on  the  contrary,  for  them  to  aivide  the  realm  ae 
their  fathers  had  done.  A  meeting  was  held  m  the  isle  of 
Olney  for  the  purpose,  and  Edric  and  the  Witan  there  ar- 
ranged that  Edmund  should  retain  Wessex,  Essex,  East- 
Anglia,  and  London,  with  a  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  which  was  assigned  to  the  Dane.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  year  Edmund  was  no  more,  and  Edric  is  accused 
of  having  been  the  author  of  his  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DANISH    ICINGS   AND   SAXON   LINE   RESTORED. 

CANUTE.    1016—1036. 

When  the  death  of  Edmund  was  known,  the  Witan  assem- 
bled at  London  and  decided  that  Canute  should  be  king  of 
all  England,  i^id  they  outlawed  the  family  of  Ethelred 
Canute  soon  after   put  to  death  Edwy,  the  brother  of 
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Edmunii ;  and  he  sent  that  monarch's  two  infant  children  to 
his  brother,  the  king  of  Sweden,  requesting  him,  it  is  said, 
to  free  him  from  uneasiness  by  their  death.  The  Swede 
shrank  from  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  babes,  and 
sent  them  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  brought  them  up 
carefully.  One  of  them  died;  the  other,  named  Ekiward, 
was  married  to  his  benefector's  si8ter*in-law,  and  had  issue, 
of  which  we  shall  hear  anon.  Canute  might  thus  have  been 
so  fJEir  secure;  but  the  lady  Emma  had  her  two  sons  with  her 
in  Normandy,  and  duke  Robert,  their  cousin,  was  inclined 
to  assert  their  rights.  To  obviate  this  danger  Canute  sought, 
and  obtained  the  hand  of  Emma  in  marriage,  engaging  to 
leave  the  crown  of  England  to  her  issue  by  him. 

Canute  divided  his  realm  into  four  separate  governments. 
Wessex  he  retained  in  his  own  hands ;  Mercia  was  ruled 
by  Edric ;  East-Anglia  by  Thurkill  the  Dane,  and  Northum- 
berland  by  the  king's  kinsman  Eric.  But  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign  Edric  met  the  reward  of  his  treachery  in 
the  following  manner.  Not  content  with  Mercia,  he  sought 
more,  alleging  as  his  merits  his  treasons  to  Edmund.  Ca- 
nute repli^,  that  he  who  had  been  a  traitor  to  an  old  master 
would  hardly  be  faithful  to  a  new  one.  Eric  then,  probably 
in  concert  with  the  king,  struck  Edric  dead  with  a  battle-axe ; 
his  body  was  fliing  into  the  Thames ;  his  head  was  stuck  on 
the  highest  gate  of  Londoii.  Severid  of  the  English  nobles 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  possessions  given  to  the  Danes ; 
and  these  men,  as  was  to  be  expected,  treated  the  English 
with  such  insolence  as  drew  on  them  their  universal  hatred. 

Canute  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  age.  He 
was  king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  superior 
lord  of  Sweden  and  Scotland.  England  was  his  chief  abode, 
but  he  frequently  visited  his  northern  dominions,  where  the 
hostility  of  the  Sclavonian  Vends,  who  held  the  south  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Swedes, 
gave  occasional  employment  to  his  arms.  In  one  of  these 
expeditions  the  native  English  troops,  commanded  by  God* 
win,  son  of  Wulfnoth,  'the  Child  of  Sussex,*  being  stationed 
near  the  enemy's  camp,  their  leader,  seeing  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, fell  on  it  in  the  night  and  completely  routed  the 
foes.  Canute,  to  reward  Godwin,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  highly  advanced  him  in  wealth  and  honor. 
All  through  the  reign  of  this  king  England  was  at  peace;  to- 
ward its  close,  (10^,)  Malcolm  king  of  Scots,  and  his  son 
Duncan  prince  of  Cumbria,  refused  homage,  alleging  that 
Canute,  not  being  the  rightful  king,  was  hot  entitled  to  claim 
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it;  but  the  appearance  of  that  moaarch  with  a  large  army 
0OOD  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  they  performed  their 
homage. 

Advancing  age  mitigated  the  original  harahneas  of  €»• 
nute's  character ;  his  rule  became  just  and  equitable,  and 
he  gradually  gained  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects ; 
religion  also  engaged  much  of  his  thoughts  and  time,  and 
he  showed  his  piety  in  the  manner  of  that  age  by  building 
churches  and  endowing  monasteries.  He  even  (1031^  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  he  engaged  the  prinoea  torough 
whose  dominions  he  passed  to  cease  from  exacting  tolls  from 
the  English  pilgrims. 

It  is  said  that  one  day,  while  he  was  residing  at  South* 
ampton,  his  courtiers  were  eitolling  his  might  and  power. 
Canute  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  strand^  where  the 
tide  was  now  advancing,  and  as  lord  of  the  ocean  command- 
ed it  not  to  approach;  but  heedless  of  his  mandate  the 
waves  pursued  their  destined  course,  and  soon  flowed  around 
the  royal  seat.  Then  turning  to  his  flatterers,  the  king  bade 
them  confess  th^  weakness  and  impotence  of  all  human 
power  compared  with  that  of  Him  who  had  said  to  the 
ocean,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.''  After  this 
he  deposited  the  crown  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  and 
never  again  resumed  it.  Canute  died  at  Shaftesbury,  (1086,) 
after  a  r^ign  of  eighteen  years,  regretted  by  his  subjects,  and 
confessedly  inferior  in  fame  and  ability  to  no  monarch  of  the 
time. 

HAROLD  I.  (HAREFOOT.) 

Canute  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardacnute. 
To  the  last,  who  was  the  issue  of  the  lady  Emma,  and  was 
alone  legitimate,  England  was  due  by  the  marriage  con- 
tract ;  but  Canute  had  by  will  appointed  him  ruler  of  Den- 
mark (where  he  now  was)  and  of  the  Danes  in  England, 
while  to  Sweyn  he  left  Norway,  and  to  Harold  England. 
This  last,  who  was.  on  the  spot  and  had  secured  the  royal 
hoard  or  treasure,  was  supported  by  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia, 
the  thanes  north  of  the  Thames,  and  the  citizens  of  London ; 
while  Godwin,  now  earl  of  Wessex,  and  the  English  in 
general,  were  in  favor  of  Hardacnute.  A  Witena-gemot  was 
held  at  Oxford,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Hardacnute 
should  be  king  of  Wessex.  As  he  still  remained  in  Den- 
mark, his  mother  Emma,  aided  by  Godwin,  governed  it  as 
regent.  Her  two  sons  by  Ethelred,  who  were  in  Normandv, 
meantime  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  sailed  over  to  England  to 
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matntain  their  right;  but  on  coining  to  Southampton  thej 
found  the  people  prepared  t6  oppose  them,  and  they  retired. 
Soon  after  a  letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  their  mother, 
inviting  one  or  both  of  them  to  come  over  and  assert  their 
claim  to  the  crown ;  and  Alfred,  the  more  spirited  of  the 
two,  set  sail  from  Flanders  with  about  600  followers.  God- 
win received  him  with  much  seeming  kindness,  and  they  set 
out  for  Winchester ;  but  at  Guildford  they  were  ail  seized 
in  the  ni^ht  by  armed  men,  and  next  morning,  being  drawn 
op  in  a  hne  with  their  hands  bound  behind  them,  one  out  of 
every  ten  was  selected  and  set  at  liberty,  a  few  were  reserved 
for  slaves,  and  the  rest  were  inhumanly  butchered.  The 
unhappy  prince  was  sent  to  Ely,  where  he  was  blinded,  and 
he  soon  after  died.  Godwin  was  generally  accused  of  this 
crime,  Harold  having,  it  is  said,  gained  him  by  a  promise  to 
marry  his  daughter.*  Emma,  not  thinking  herself  any  longer 
safe,  retired  to  Bruges  in  Flanders,  wh^re  some  time  after 
she  was  joined  by  her  son  Hardacnute,  and  Harold  dying 
(1040)  after  a  reign  of  about  fouryears)  he  was  unanimously 
invited  to  occupv  the  thronie. 

HARDACNUTE.    1040—1042 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  avenge 
on  the  senseless  remains  of  IJarold  his  own  exclusion  and 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred ;  he  caused  them  to  be  dug 
up  and  flung  into  the  Thames.  This  king  imposed  such 
heavy  Danegeld  on  the  people,  that  commotions  prevailed  in 
various  parts,  particularly  at  Worcester,  which  towd  was 
stormed  and  plundered  by  his  command.  The  reign  ^of 
Hardacnute  also  was  brief;  at  the  wedding-banquet  of  his 
banner-bearer,  a  Dane  named  Tow^ed  the  Proud,  at  Lambeth, 
which  he  honored  with  his  presence,  and  where  the  drinking, 
as  usual,  was  deep,  he  fell  speechless  to  the  ground,  and 
expired  a  few  days  after,  (1042.) 

EDWARD  III.  (THE  CONFESSOR.)     1042-lObb. 

Edward,  the  remaining  son  of  Ethelred,  was  at  this  time 
in  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  his  brother 
the  late  king,  and  being  of  a  timid  character,  was  preparing 
to  fly  to  Normandy,  when  Godwin  proposed  to  secure  him 

*  Dr.  Lingard  has,  in  our  opinion,  made  a  very  good  defenee  lor 
Godwin. 
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the  crown  od  condition  of  bis  espousing  his  daughter  Edi- 
tha  t)ie  Fair.  "Edward  assented;  the  influence  of , God  win 
smoothed  all  difficulties  in  a  great  council  held  at  London,, 
and  at  Easter  (1043)  Edward  was  crowned  at  Winchester. 
To  gain  the  aQections  of  his  people  he  abolished  the  odious 
tax  of  D&ne-gelt ;  he  at  the  same'  time  resumed  the  lavish 
grants  of  his  predecessors  to  their  Danish  favorites.  His 
conduct  to  his.  mother  was  rather  harsh ;  under  the  pretext 
of  her  having  neglected  hi(uself  and  his  brother  after  her 
second  marriage,  he  stripped  her  of  her  property,  and  con- 
fitted,  her  in  a  monastery  near  Winchester. 

The  power  of  Godwin  was  now  at  its  height :  he  himself 
ruled  Wessex  and  Kent,  his  son  Sweyn  was  over  a  large 
portion  of  Mercia,  auH  Harold,  a  third  son,  was  earl  of  East- 
Anglia  and  Essex,  so  that  his  inflaeuce  extended  oyer  the 
whole  south  ot  England.  The  remaining  part  of  Mercia 
was  governed  by  earl  Leofric,*  North umbria  obeyed  earl 
Siward ;  and  England  was  thus  in  effect  divided  among  three 
great  families.  Still  Edward,  though  r^led  by  the  Godwin 
family,  never  liked  them ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
like,  or  urged  by  that  mean  and  mistaken  piety  which  ac- 
quired him  from  the  monkish  writers  the  title  of  Confessor, 
he  never  claimed  his  conjugal  rights  from  Editha  the  Fair., 
Godwin  gradually  became  alienated  from  him,  and  the  king's 
weakness  soon  furnished. him  with  a  popular  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Edward,  gentle  and  feeble  in  character  and  reared 
in  Normandy,  preferred  the  Normans,  whose  manners  were 
more  polished  than  those  of  the  English.  Numbers  of  them 
repaired  to  his  court,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
favor^  and  the  chief  offices  in  church  and  court  were  com- 
mitted to  them.  Their  language,  the  Norman-French,  also 
became  that  of  the  pourt.  The  popular  jealousy  was 
naturially  excited,  and  Godwin  secretly  nourished  it.  At 
length  an  event  occurred  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  hav- 
ing come  over  to  England  (1051)  and  staid  some  time  at 
court,  proceeded  to  Dover  on  his  return.  He  and  his  train 
entered  the  town  in  armor,  and  insisted  on  having,  free  qudt- 
ters.  One  of  his  men  being  refused  admittance  into  a 
house,  fell  on  and  wounded  its  master ;  the  Dover-man  slew 
the  intruder ;  the  alarm  spread ;  Eustace  and  his  men  got  to 
horse,  and  came  and  killed  him  on  his  own  hearth.     They 

*  This  is  the  earl  who,  with  hit  wife  Godiva,  is  famous  ia  the  Cov- 
entiy  legend  of  Peeping  Tom. 
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then  went  through  the  town  slaying  all  tney  met^  out  most 
of  themselves  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray.  Eustace  hastened 
to  court  to  complain,  and  Edward  without  inquiry  ordered 
Godwin  to  repair  to  Dover,  as  it  was  in  his  earldom,  and 
punish  the  town  by  military  execution.  Godwin  refused, 
alleging  that  the  people  were  not  in  fault.  Matters  speedily 
came  to  a  rupture ;  Godwin  and  his  sons  Sweyn  and  Harold 
assembled  an  army  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  earl 
and  his  followers.  The  king  called  on  Siward  earl  of  North- 
umberland and  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia  to  come  to  his  aid, 
Bxxi  they  assembled  their  troops,  which  were  also  joined 
by  those  of  Ralph,  a  Norman  who  had  been  made  earl  of 
Worcester.  The  two  armies  approached  each  other  in 
Gloucestershire,  but  no  engagement  ensu^,  as  the  majority 
in  both  declared  against  shedding  the  best  of  English  blood 
in  civil  contest :  a  truce  was  effected ;  hostages  were  given 
on  both  sides,  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
a  witena-gemot  to  be  holden  at  London.  At  the  appointed 
time  Godwin  came  with  his  troops  to  Southwark ;  but  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  to  reduce  his  strength,  and  finding  he 
could  not  dictate,  and  that  even  his  personal-  safety  was  not 
certain,  he  took  to  flight,  and  the  gemot  passed  a  sentence 
of  outlawry  on  him  and  his  sons.  The  king  gratified  his 
spleen  against  the  family  by  stripping  the  innocent  Editha 
of  all  that  she  possessed,  and  confining  her  in  the  convent  of 
Wherwelt  in  Hampshire,  of  which  his  sister  was  abbess. 

Godwin  and  his  son  Sweyn  retired  to  Flanders,  taking 
with  them  a  ship  laden  with  treasure;  Harold  sought  ref^ 
age  in  Ireland.  His  earldom  was  given  to  Algar  the  son  of 
Leofric,  and  a  nobleman  named  Odda  obtained  the  west  part 
of  Wessex.  When  the  king's  power  was  thus  reestablished, 
his  cousin  William,  the  young  duke  of  Normandy,  came 
over  with  a  numerous  train  to  visit  him,  and,  having  spent  a 
short  time  at  the  English  court  and  witnessed  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  returned  home. 

But  though  the  Godwin  family  were  outlawed,  they  were 
not  reduced.  The  old  earl  assembled  a  fleet  (1052)  in  Flan- 
ders, Harold  collected  forces  in  Ireland,  and  having  united 
their  strength,  they  appeared  on  the  south  coast.  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex  declared  for  them;  the  peas- 
antry joyfully  supplied  them  with  provisions ;  they  sailed  up 
to  London,  where  the  king  was  residing,  and  sent  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  their  honors.  A  denial  being  given, 
Godwin's  troops  became  furious,  but  he  restrained  them,  and 
having  stationed  them  in  the  Strand,  (aa  the  north  bank  of 
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the  Thamesy  west  of  the  city  wall,  was  namedi)  prepared  for 
action.  The  king's  troops  were  numerous,  but  they  were 
loath  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  and .  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  desire  of  an  accommodation.  '  A  witena-ge- 
mot  was  assembled,  before  which  Grodwin  protested  his  own 
and  his  sons'  innocence  of  all  laid  to  their  charge.^  His 
power  was  too  great  for  his  veracity  to  be  questioned ;  all  the 
forfeited  honors  and  possessions  were  restored ;  the  lady  Edi- 
ths, also,  *  sat  in  her  honor.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign- 
ers, with  a  few  exceptions,  were  outlawed,  and  the  Norman 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dorchester  only  saved  their  lives  by 
a  precipitate  .flight 

Godwin  did  not  long  enjoy  his  power ;  as  he  was  sitting  at 
the  royal  table  the  following  Easter,  (10.53,)  he  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  legend  says  that  the 
king  had  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred, 
whereupon  he  cried,/'  May  this  morsel  be  my  last  if  I  did  it ! " 
and  the  piece  of  bread  which  he  attempted  to  swallow  choked 
him.  His  power  and  honors  fell  to  his  soii  Harold,  who  re- 
signed East-Anglia  to  earl  Algar,  who  had  held  it  when  he 
was  himself  an  outlaw.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Leofric, 
( 1057,)  Algar  succeeded  to  Mercia,  and  he  then  resigned  East- 
Anglia,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  which' was  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gurth.  Algar  was  outlawed  shortly  after  (105S)  on 
a  charge  of  treason ;  he  retired  to  Griffith  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  married  his  sUter,  and  he  so  wasted  and  destroyed 
the  adjoining  country  that  Harold  was  glad  to  make  peace 
with  him  and  let  him  resume  his  honors. 

Harold  had  also  an  opportunity  of  extending  bis  influence 
in  the  north.  Duncan  king  of  Scots  had  been  trqacherously 
murdered  (1039^  by  one  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  named 
Macbeth,  who  tnen  expelled  Malcolm  the  heir,  and  seized 
the  crown.  Malcolm  appealed  to  Edward  as  his  superior 
lord,  and  by  the  king's  directions  earl  Siward.led  an  army 
into  Scotland,  (1054,)  where  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usur- 
per, and  placed  Malcolm  on  the  throne.  Siward- s  eldest  son 
had  fallen  in  the  battle;  he  died  himself  the  following  year,* 
and  his  remaining  son  Waltheof  being  too  young  to  govern 
the  earldom,  Harold  made  the  king  confer  it  ou  his  own 
brother  Tosii.    After  a  few  years,  however,  the  thanes,  weary 

*  When  Siward  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  aiked  how  he  had 
fallen^  and  being  told  that  his  woands  were  all  in  front,  he  said  he  waa 
satisfied  and  desired  no  better  death  for  himself.  When  he  felt  hts 
own  death  approaching,  he  declared  he  would  die  as  a  warrior,  and 
•Rayed  in  armor,  with  bis  spear  in  his  hand,  he  breathed  his  last 
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of  the  tyranny  of  their  new  earl,  rose  against  him  aUd  drove 
him  away,  (1065.)  They  appointed  Morcar  son  of  Algar  and 
brother  of  Edwin,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  in  Mer- 
cia,  to  be  their  enri,  and  Harold  deemed  it  prudent  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  choice.  England  was  now  in  effect  divided 
between  him  and  the  sons  of  Algar. 

•  The  king,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty, 
being  advanced  in  years  and  childless,  began  to  think  of 
appointing  a  successor.  He  therefore  had  summoned  from 
Hungary  his  nephew  Edward)  named  the  Outlaw,  the  son  of 
Ironside.  The  prince  came  (1057)  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  Edgar,  Christina,  and  Margaret;  but  ere  he  had 
seen  the  face  of  the  king,  he  fell  sick  and  died,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  the  people.  The  king,  it  is  said,  then  passing 
Over  the  young  Edgar;  whose  incapacity  was  apparent,  made 
a  will  appointing  the  duke  of  Normandy  his  successor.  It  is 
also  said  that  Harold  was  the  person  who  brought  the  duke 
the  tidings  of  the  bequest  in  his  favor,  but  there  is  great  con- 
tradiction in  the  various  accounts  of  this  matter.  That  Har- 
old bound  himself  by  oath  to  forward  the  views  of  William,  is 
a  matter  of  little  doubt;  how  the  oath  was  obtained  is  prob^ 
lematic.  The  obmmon  account  is  as  follows:  Godwin  had 
been  obliged  to  give  one  of  his  sons  and  a  grandson  to  the 
kin]?  to  be  kept  as  hostages  beyond  sea;  and  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Harold, 
having  procured  Edward's  permission  for  their  release,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Normandy  to  obtain  them.  Being  driv- 
en by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  he  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  age,  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  count,  Guy,  who  expected  to  obtain  a  large  ransom 
from  him.  Harold  sent  to  infor^n  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  count's  superior,  of  his  being  thus  seized  when  on  his 
way  to  the  Norman  court,  and  William  forthwith  ordered  his 
vassal  to  transmit  his  captive  to  Rouen.  Here  Harold  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  release  of  his  relations.  William  then  took  occasion 
to  inform  him  of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  adding  that  the 
king  intended  to  make  a  will  in  his  favor :  he  desired  the  aid 
of  Harold  in  furtherance  of  his  claims,  vowing  the  utmost 
gratitude,  and  ofiering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Adela. 
Harold  was  astounded,  but  knowing  himself  to  be  in  the 
duke's  power,  he  promised  every  thmg,  William  required 
his  oath;  Harold  swore  on  the  missal  in  the  usual  manner  in 
presence  of  a  large  assembly;  the  missal  was  then  removed, 
and  there  appeared  beneath  it  a  vessel  filled  with  the  bones  of 
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Mihtt,  and  other  relics  which  William  had  caused  to  be  placed 
there  secretly^  and  on  which  Harold  was  now  held  to  have 
sworn. 

Another  account  says  that  the  object  of  Harold's  voyage 
was  to  inform  Williani  of  king  Edward's  intentions  in  his 
faror.  A  third  and  more  probable  account  is^  that  Harold- 
was  merely  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sussex  on  business  or 
pleasure,  when  a  storm  drove  him  to  Ponthieu. 

The  life  of  the  feeble  monarch  was  fa^t  drftwing  to  its  close. 
Aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  hastened  the  consecration 
of  the  abbey^f  Westminster,  which  he  had  rebuilt  On  In* 
nocents*  day  (1065)  the  fane  was  dedicated  in  his  name  by 
queen  Editha,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  &\  he 
breathed  his  last,  and  was  interred  in  the  abbey  the  follow- 
ing day. 

A  prince  more  devoid  of  energy  than  Edward,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  history.  His  very  external  appearance  displayed  his 
character ;  his  hair  and  skin  being  remarkably  white,  and  his 
complexion  rosy  like  that  of  a  child.  He  was  abjectly  supersti' 
tious,  ibr  which  he  was  canonized  by  the  church,  and  miraclejl 
were  invented  (or  him.  He  was  weakly  indulgent  and  lavish* 
ly  Charitable.  If  he  showed  any  symptoms  of  vigor,  it  was 
in  his  love  for  the  chase,  between  which  and  his  prayers  he 
divided  his  time.  For  the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  English  nation,  he  was  more  indebted  to 
the  Normto  tyranny  than  to  his  own  deserts ;  bis  reign  was 
looked  back  to  as  halcyon  days  between  the  rigors  of  the 
Danish  and  Norman  rule;  and  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Ed- 
ward (meaning  thereby  not  his  code,  but  the  laws  whidh  pre- 
vailed in  his  time)  were  the  constant  demand  of  the  people 
for  near  a  century.* 

It  is  perhaps  not  undeserving  of  notice  that  the  Confessor 
was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  king's-evil. 

HAROLD  II.    lOCC. 

It  was  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  as  the  late  king 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Harold, 
and  named  him  to  succeed.  At  all  events,  on  the  day  of 
Edward's  funeral,  Harold  was  crowned  without  opposition  by 
Aldred  archbishop  of  York.  The  southern  counties,  which 
he  and  his  family  had  long  governed,  readily  acknowledged 

*  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  how  Dr.  L'tngard  strives  to  make  some- 
thing vespectaole  ovt  or  the  ehaiacter  of  this  royal  saint. 
VOL.   I.  5  « 
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his  authority.  To  gaiti  the  good-will  of  the  Northambriana, 
he  made  a  progress  to  the .  north,  accompanied  by  Wulstan 
the  good  bishop  of  Worcester.  His  efforts  were  successful , 
and  to  bind  Edwin  and  M orcar  to  his  interests,  he  espoused 
their  nster  Editha. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Edward  and  the  coronation  of 
Harold  reached  the  duke  of  Normandy  as  he  was  hunting  m 
his  park  near  Rouen.  The  bow,  it  is  said,  dropped  from  his 
hand ;  he  stood  a  few  moments  rapt  in  thought,  then  threw 
himself  into  a  boat,  and  crossing  the  Seine,  entered  his  pal- 
ace, and  after  an  interval  of  moody  silence,  he  called  his  bar- 
ons to  council.  By  their  advice  he  sent  to  require  Harold  to 
perform  his  engagements  and  resign  the  crown.  The  reply 
was  such  as,  might  be  expected,  a  refusal  veiled  under  specious 
pretexts,  in  effect  a  defiance  of  the  Nojrinan  power.  Forthwith 
William  summoned  a  parliament  of  his  barons  at  Lillebonne, 
and  though  the  nature  of  their  tenures  did  not  oblige  them 
to  cross  the  sea  in  the  service  of  their  liege-lord,  they  agreed, 
at  the  impulsion  of  a  baron  named  Fitz  Osbern  the  Bold,  to 
aid  in  the  conquest  of  England.  Promises  of  rich  rewards 
were  made  by  the  duke  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion :.  sim- 
ilar promises  were  held  forth  in  proclamations,  and  the  Glower 
of  the  chivalry  of  Br itamiy,  Poitoy,  Anjou,  and  other  parts 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  William  the  Bastard.* 

The  pope  when  applied  to  readily  condemned  the  perjury 
of  Harold,  and  he  sent  the  duke  a  consecrated  banner  and 
a  ring  containing  a  \mr  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the .  same  time 
stipulating  for  a  more  punctual  payment  of  the  Peter-pence. t 

Meantime  William  aided  Harold's  brother  Tosti,  who  was 
in  Flanders^  and  enabled  him  to  coUect  a  force  of  sixty 
vessels,  with  which  he  passed  over  (o  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
began  to  ravage  it  and  the  adjacent  coast  Being  driven 
off  by  Harold's  forces,  he  sailed  away  to  Lindesey,  but  here, 
finding  Edwin  and  Morcar  too  strong  for  him,  he  went  to 
Scothnd,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  Harold  Hardrada, 
king  of  Norway,  to  whom  he  had  become  a  vassal,  having 
entered  the  Tyne,  he  came  and  joined  him.  They  thence 
sailed  to  the  Humber,  and  went  up  the  Ouse  toward  York. 
On  the  right  bank  of  this  river: they  were  engaged  (Sept.  20) 
by  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar ;  the  English  were  defeated 


*  He  wu  the  natural  son  of  duke  Robert  by  a  maiden  of  humble 
birth  named  Arlotta. 

t  This  wa«  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny  a  house,  granted  to  the  Holy 
See  by  king  Ethelwolf.    Lin|);ard  is  iitent  about  thia  and  the  ring. 
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ivith  great  slaaghter,  aiid  the  two  earls  were  besieffed  in 
York.     ^  V 

King  Harold,  who  had  assembled  a  niimeroaa.  fleet,  and 
taken  a  position  with  his  land  forces  between  Hastings  and 
Pevensey  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  on  hearing*  of 
the  landing  of  the  Norwegians,  led  his  troopis  with  all  speed 
to  the  north.  He  reached  the  neighborhood  of  York  four 
days  after  the  defeat  of  Edwin  and  Marcar,  and  came  up  with 
the  Norwegian  king  and  but  a  part  of  his  forces.  Tosti 
advised  his  ally  to  fall  back  to  his  ships ;  the  proud  spirit  of 
Hardrada  spurned  at  retreat.  He  sent  three  messages  to  his 
ships,  to  summon  his  remaining  warriors  to  his  side,  and  then 
retiring  to  Stamford  bridge,  on  the  Derwent,  drew  up  his 
men  in  array  of  battle;  his  array  was  a  hollow  circle  in 
whose  centre  waved  the  Landeyda  {LofuLwaster)  the  royal 
banner  of  NorWay  ;  the  outer  rank  fi^ed  their  spears  obliquely 
in  theground,  while  the  secondrank  protruded  theirs^  so  that 
the  Eni^Hsh,  who  were  mostly  cavalry,  would  impale  their 
horses  if  they  made  a  cbarffe.  As  Hardrada  was  riding 
round  the  cireJe  to  inspect  it,  nis  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him.  '^  Who  is  that  warrior  .in  blue,  with  a  glittering  helmet, 
that  has  fallen t"  iniquired  Harold;  he  was  told  it  was  the 
king  of  Norway.  "  He  is  a  large  and  stately  person,"  re- 
plied he,  **  but  his  fall  shows  iliat  his  end  is  at  hand ! "  Harold 
tlwn  sent  to  Teeti,  offering  him  the  earldom  of  Northurobria 
and  other  honors.  **  That  Qflbr  should  have  been  made  last 
winter,"  said  Tosti ;  "  but  if  I  accept  it,  what  will  be  given  to 
the  king  of  Norway  ?  "  *'  Seven  feet  of  ground^  or  as  he  is 
a  very  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little  more/'  replied  the  envoy. 
<'Go  back,"  cried  he,  '*  and  tell  king  Harold  to  make  him 
ready  for  the  fight,  for  never  shall  it  be  told  in  Norway  that 
earl  Tosti  left  Harold  son  of  Sigurd,  and  welit  over  to  his  foes." 

The  fight  began,  (Sept.  25:)  the  English  cavalry  in  their 
usual  manner  charged  in  mas.^es,  dispersedy  reassembled,  and 
charged  again.  .The  ardor  of  their  foes  at  length  made 
them  break  their  firm  array  to  pursue  them ;  the  English 
rushed  in  at  the  opening ;  Hardrada  fell  pierced  in  the  neck 
by  an  arrow.  Tosti  took  the  command ;  the  troOt>8  from  the 
fleet  arrived  :  the  battle  continued  till  Tosti  and  Isvery  chief 
of  name  had  fallen,  and  the  evening  closed  on  the  complete 
victory  of  the  English.  Harold  dismissed  Olave  the  son  of 
the  fallen  king  in  safety,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the 
fleet  and  booty,  led  his  troops  to  York.  Here,  as  he  sat  at  his 
royal  banquet,  tidings  came  to  him  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Normaaa  in  SttsseiK. 
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The  preparatioM  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  beinff  como 
pleted,  a  numerouB  fleet  of  vessels  of  all  siz^s  assembled  in 
the  month  of  August  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  rWer  Dive, 
to  convey  his  forces  to  England.*  But.  the  wind  proved 
adverse  for  more  than  a  month,  and  when  at  the  time  of  the 
equinox  it  changed,  and  the  armament  put  to  sea,  a  storm 
came  on,  and  though  the  greater  part  of  .the  ships  escaped  to 
St.  Vallery,  near  Dieppe,  several  were  lost,  and  the  shore 
wa»  covercMl  with  wrecks  and  the  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
To  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  William  caused  the  body 
of  St.  Vallery  to  be  carried  in  solemn  procession,  and  when 
the  weather  became  serene  the  armament  affain  put  to  sea ; 
the  duke's  galley,  the  present  of  his  wife  Matilda,  on  whose 
prow  stood  a  golden  bpy,  his  right  hand  pointing  to  England, 
his  left  holding  an  ivory  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  leading  the 
way.  The  vessels  advanced  so  unequally,  that  when  the  duk« 
reached  the  English  coast  many  of  them  were  still  twenty 
leagues  in  the  rear,  and  they  would  have  been  an  easy  prey 
to  the  English  fleet  if  it  bad  been  at  hand ;  but  fortune 
favored  William  in  every  way ;  the  wind  which  he  had  deemed 
so  adverse  had  only  detained  him  till  Hardrada  had  landed  and 
drawn  the  disciplined  forces  of  Harold  to  the  north,  and  in 
that  i|itehral  the  English  fleet  had  been'  oblig^ed  to  disperse  to 
get  provisions,  and  the  wind  had  not  yet  permitted  it  to  re- 
assenible.  He  landed  without  opposition  at  Pevensey,  (Sept. 
28,)  whence  he  advanced  to  Hasting,  and  raised  fortifica- 
tions at  both  places  to  protect  his  ships,  which  were  speedily 
blocked  up  by  the  English  fl6et.t 

It  is  said  that  when  William  sprang  to  land  from  hid  galley, 
he  stumbled  and  fell.  The  superstition  of  the  age  might 
have  converted  this  into  an  ill  omen,  but  the  soldier  who 
raised  him  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  atert  it ;  seeing  his 
bands  full  of  mud,  he  cried,  **  Fortunate  leader !  you  have 
already  taken  England  1  its  earth  is  in  your  hands  1 " 

Harold  flew  to  London  on  hearing  of  the  landing  of  the 
Norman ;  though  he  had  lost  some  of  his  best  troops  in  the 
late  battle,  and,  it  is  said,  had  disgusted  the  rest  by  retaining 
the  whole  of  the  Norwegian  spoil,  he  assembled  within  six  ds^ys 
a  force  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  invaders.  He 
sent  spies  to  ascertain  their  strength;  William,  it  is  said,  caused 
these  men  to  be  led  through  his  camp  and  then  dismissed. 
As  the  Normans  shaved  the  upper  lip,  contrary  to  the  Eng- 

•  See  Appendix  (E.) 

t  Hence  the  falwhood  appears  of  the  story  of  his  burning  hit  slups. 
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Ibh  custom,  »iie  spies  told  Harold  that  they  looked  like  an 
army  of  priests;  he  laughed,  aod  said,  they  would  find  these 
priests  right  valiaat  soldiers.  Messages  passed,  between  the 
two  rifals.  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal  trial 
of  their  claims,  or  a  single  combat.  Harold  replied  that  Qod 
should  judge  between  them :  his  brother  Gurth  then  urged^ 
that  as  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  William,  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  not  to 
enter  the  battle  in  person^  but  to  let  him,  whose  conscience 
was  cl^rar,  lead  the  troops.  Harold  derided  these  s^prehen- 
sions,  and  forthwith  set  out  with  his  forces,  in  the  hopes  of 
surprising  the  Normans  like  the  Norwegians;  but  William 
was  too  2ert ;  his  scouts  brought  him  timely  word,  and  Har* 
old  giving  over  his  plan  of  a  night  attack,  the  two  armies  took 
a.  position  at  a  place  anciently  named  Senlac,  now  called 
Battle,  from  the  event,  eight  miles  on  the  London  side  of 
Hastings. 

It  was  the  laudable  custom  of  that  age  for  the  warriors  to 
employ  themselves  in  devotional  exercises  the  night  previous 
to  a  battle,  and  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament  in 
the  morning.  With  t\na  the  Normans  complied,  while  the 
English,  we  are  told,  passed  the  night  in  feasting  and  revelry. 
At  dawn  (Oct.  15)  Harold  drew  up  his  troops  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  in  one  .compact,  solid  mass;  their  rear  was  protect- 
ed by  an  extensive  wood ;  eabh  man  was  covered  by  his  shiel<l 
and  grasped  a  battle-axe,  the  ancient  English  weapon.  The 
king  and  all.  his  nobles,  and  other  horsemen,  dismounted  and 
took  their  station  with  the  rest;  in  the  centra  waved  tEe  royal 
banner  containing  the  figure  of  a  fig^hting  warrior  woven 
in  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  beneath  it  stood 
Harold  and  his  brothers  Gurth  and  Leofwin.  On  an  oppo-i 
site  eminence  the  duke  marshalled  his  troops  in  three  lines, 
the  first  of  archers,  the  second  of  heavy  infantfy,  the  third  of 
his  numerous  cavalry  in  five  squadrons;  the  papal  banner 
was  raised  in  jtheir  front  by  Toustaine  the  Fair;  William 
bore  suspended  from  his  neck  the  relics  on  which  Harold 
had  sworn.  .         . 

The  Normans  raised  their  war-cry  of  "  God  help  us ! "  and 
advanced ;  the  English  responded  by  shouts  of  "Holy  rood ! 
God's  rood  ! "  A  Norman  knight,  it  is  said,  named  Taillefer, 
preceded  the  army  mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  tossing  his 
sword  up  in  the  air  with  one  hand  and  catching  it  with  the 
other,  and  singing  aloud  the  deeds  of  the  hero  Roland )  he 
slew  two  English  warriors,  but  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  third.  The 
Normans  ascended  the  hill ;  their  archers,  having  discharged 
5« 
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their  arrows,  fell  back  on  the  infantry,  bat  neither  eoqld 
make  any  impression  on  the  EngKsh  phalanx:  the  catalry 
then  charged ;  the  battte-axe  heWed  them  dbwn ;  the  Nor- 
man left  vtring,  horse  and  foot,  turned  and  fled  ;  the  opposite 
English  broke  from  the  mass  and  pursued;  a  report  was 
spread  that  the  duke  had  fallen ;  William  took  off  his  helmet 
and  rode  alonor  the  line.  A  body  of  caTalry  got  in  the 
rear  of  the  English,  who  had  pursued;  the'fu^tives  turned, 
and  the  English  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  A^am  he  assailed 
the  English  phalanx;  firm  and  unmoved  it  withstood  the 
shock:  He  then  had  recourse  to  stratagem ;  a  part  of  his 
horse  feigned  flight;  the  English  again  bn»ke  and  pursued: 
a  deep  ditch,  copcealed  by  vegetation,  lay  in  the  way;  pur* 
suers  and  pursued  fell  into  it  piell-mell,  but  the  English  were 
destroyed  as  before.  The  same  stratagem  was  tri^  with  the 
same  success  in  another  part  of  the  line.  Still  the  nuin  body 
of  the  English  stood  unbroken  around  their  king ;  but  Wil- 
liam had  directed  his  archers  to  shoot  upwards,  that  their 
arrows  might  fall  down  on  their  enemies.  By  one  of  these 
Harold  was  wounded  in  the  eye;  his  brothers  were  already 
fallen.  Twenty  Norman  knights  rushed  to  seize  the  royal 
batiner ;  Hardd  was  slain ;  the  English  broke  and  fled.  It 
was  now  night,  but  the  Normans  pursued  them  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fugitives  turning  on  thelkn  in  a  place  full 
of  ditches,  took  a  severe  vengeance  for  their  defeat.  Thus 
was  this  memorable  battle  terminated ;  the  victors  lost  in  it  a 
fourth  of  their  number ;  the  loss  of  the  vanquished,  like  their 
number,  is  unknown. 

William  caused  a  spot  near  where  Harold  had  fallen  to  be 
cieared,  and  pitched  his  tent  there,  in  which  he  and  his  bar- 
ons supped  that  night.  He  afterwards  founded  an  abbey  on 
that  spot  named  Battle,  in  which  prayers  were  to  be  contin- 
u  ally  oflered  up  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen.  Though 
Harold's  mother  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  his  body,  he  re- 
fused it.  He  caused  it  to  be  buried  on  the  sea-shore,  saying, 
**  He  guarded  the  coast  when  living,  let  him  still  guard  it 
now  that  he  is  dead."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  afterwards 
relented,  and  the  remains  of  Harold  finally  reposed  at  the 
abbey  of  Waltham,  which  he  had  founded.* 

^  See  Appendix  (F.) 
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HariDg  now  brought  the  history  of  the.Anglo-Saxonfl  to 
iCfl  close,  we  will  pause  and  take  a  slight  view  oitiheix  polit« 
ical  institutions. 

The  population  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  (exclusive  of  the 
kings  of  the  blood  of  Wodin)  was  divided  into  three  classes 
—  the  Earls,  the  Ceorls^and  the  Theowes.  Of  these  the  Earls 
were  the  nobles,  or  land-owners;  the  Ceorls  {Churls)  were 
their  vassals,  th^  class  of  ignoble  cultivators  and  artisans,  an- 
swering to  the  demos  of  Greece ;  the  Theowes  were  slaves, 
whose  wretched  condition  was  the  consequence  of  their 
crimes,. or  of  their  imprudence. in  contracting  debts  which 
they  were  unable  to  discharge. 

The  Earls  and  Ceorls  were  each  again  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  former  consisted  of  the  Hlafords  {Lards)  or 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  of  the  Sithcundmen  or  those 
who  by  blood  were  Earls,  but  who  had  not  property  enough  to 
make  them  Hlafords.  The  Ceorls  were  divided  into  Heortb- 
fastmen  or  householders,  and  Folghers  {followers)  or  labor- 
ers and  farming  servants.  The  Ceorl,  also  named  Bonde* 
and  Gebur,  {Soor^)  and  in  Latin  Villanus,  (whence  villain^) 
seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  soil,  in  which,  howev- 
er, he  had  a  property,  and  as  long  as  he. paid  the  custpmary 
rent,  and  rendered  the  usual  services,  he  could  not  be  re- 
moved. In  all  other  respects  the  Ceorls  were  freemen,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  probable  they  were 
for  the  most  part  (like  the  continental  villani)  the  descendants 
of  the  Britons  who  continued  to  hold  their  lands  under  the 
Saxon  conquerors. 

The  Thane  ( Then  or  Tksjg^)  or  Knight,  {Cnihi,)  that  is, 
eervant,  {minister^)  was  originally  one  to  whom  land  was 
granted  on  condition  of  his  fidelity  to  his  l<Hrd.  In  course 
of  time  the  word  Thane  became  equivalent  to  Earl,  and  the 
Thanes  were  the  gentry  of  the  country,  that  is^  all  between 
the  Alderman  or  Earl  t  and  the  Ceorl ;  and  the  king's  thanes 
and  lesMr  thanes  answered  to  the  two  classes  of  the  Earls. 

The  lands  held  by  these  classes  were  either  Folcland,  (an- 
swering to  the  Odal-land  of  Scandinavia,  the  allodium  of  the 
continent,)  that  is,  land  held  in  absolute  property,  or  Boc 

*  This  word  is  stall  in  vae  in  the  North  of  Burope.  We  find  it  stiR 
mkusbandt  (hoose-bonde,)- which  answers  to  the  paUrfamiliasi  rather 
than  ihe  maritut  of  the  Latin,  and  in  hutbandman. 

t  After  the  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Enffland,  this  term,  corre- 
•ponding  to  the  ScaadinavUn  JarL  was  used  as  syttonjmoiM  with 
£a]doraaa. 
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land, {Booh4and,) or  Leenland, {Lo€tn4andy) that  granted  by 
charter  and  held  on  panicular  oonditiona,  the^af  or  feudo^ 
the  continent  The  holders  of  all  these  lands  were  subject 
to  what  was  called  the  trinoda  necessitas,'vizry  the  payi'nent  of 
taxes  for  the  Br,icgbote  or  repairs  pf  roads  and  bridges,  the 
Burhbote  or  repairs  of  fortresses,  and  the  Fyrd  or  general 
array  of  military  serf  ice  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  first  and  lowest  political  division  of  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  the  Town,  {Tun,)  answering  in^  some  sort  to 
the  Manor  of  the  Normans.*  It  contained  not  only  the  land 
which  the  Hlaford  held  ifi  his  own  hands,  but  the  land  or 
feuds, which  he  had  granted  by  charter,  and  the  folcland 
included  within  its  limits,  and  some  common  pastures  for  the 
general  use.  A  second  and  larger  division  was  into  Hun- 
dreds ;'t  and  t  still  larger  into  Shires,  above  which  there  was 
nothing  but  the  original  Kingdoms.} 

Each  of  these  divisions  had  its  mote  or  court  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice)  <That  of  the  town  was  named  the 
Hall-mote,  as  being  usually  held  in  the  hall  of  the  lord's 
residence.  The. lord  had  the  right  of  executing  summary 
justici^  on  thieves  caught  with  the  goods  on  them ;  he  could 
impose  fines,  etc.  His  officer  was  the  Reeve,  {Gerefa^^) 
who  represented  him  on  most  occasions,  received  all  hi» 
tolls  and  dues  at  markets,  etc.,  and  superintended  the  Ceorls, 
by  whom,  however,  he  was  elected  to  his  office.  In  the  Halt- 
niote  we  may  discern  the  court-baron  with  civil  and  the 
court-lcet  with  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  present  day, 
while  the  Reeve  reminds  us  of  the  modern  steward  of  the 
manor. 

The  Hundred-mote  or  Folk-mote  met  once  a  month ;  ii 
was  presided  over  by  the  alderman,  (whether  of  the  shire 
or  only  of  the  hundred  is  uncertain,)  with  whom  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  sat,  and  it  was  composed  of  the  thanes  or 
landlords  whose  demesnes  lay  within  its  jurisdiction.  It 
w2is  attended  by  the  reeve  and  four  good  and  lawful  men 

*  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  word  taton  is  still  nsed  Sn  this  sense. 

f  Whether  as  eonuinjng  100  hides  of  land,  100  fVee  families,  or  100 
tithings,  is  uncertain.  North  of  the  Trent  the  Hundred  was  called 
Wapentake,  from  the  custom,  it  is  said,  of  the  suiters  touching  the 
iMapcm,  i.  e.  spear,  of  the  ealderman  when  he  entered  on  his  office. 

t  Some  shires,  such  as  Kent  and  Sussex,  had  be^n  original  kir^- 
doms ;  others,  such  as  Yorkshire,  were  divisions  of  kingdoms.    The 

Cower  of  the  Sbiremote  or  county-court  was  greater  in  the  former 
ind. 

^  Oerrfa  is  the  same  as  the  German  Oraff  a  count  or  earl.  From 
Shir^^errfa  we  nave  made  Sheriff. 
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from  «ach  town,  and  also,  it  would  appear,  by  the  priesi.^^  It 
took  cogttizance  of  the  crimes  and  nnsdemeanors  committed 
within  the  hundred;  it  tried, civil  actions,  and  it  was  in  this 
court  that  contracts  were  made  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and 
the  money  paid  in  the  presence  of  the  Hundredora,  who 
could  afterwards  bear .  witness  if  required,  and  landbocs  or 
charters  were  there  read  out  and  published. 

The  Shire^mote  met  twice  a  year  under  the  presidency 
of  the  bishop  <$f  the  diocese  and  the  alderman  and  the 
gerefa  of  the  shire.  Erery  landlord  in  the  shire  was  re- 
quired to  attend  personally  or  by  his  reeve  ^  the  reeve  and 
four  good  men  from  each  town  also  appeared  at  it. 

The  rights  of  the  crown,  of  the  church,  and'  of  private 
persons  were  here  discussed  and  determined ;  grants  and 
charters  were  read  out  as  in  the  hundred*mote,  with  which 
it  had  much  in  common.  In  the  shire-mote,  the  laws  which 
had  been  enacted  by  the  king  in  council  were  received  and 
published.  ' 

Far  above  all  these  courts  was  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  Witena-^motor  Micei-getheaht,  {Oreat'-thqught) 
Originally  each  kingdom  had  its  own  witena-gemot,  at' 
which,  besides  the  prelates  and  thanes,  the  reeves  and  four 
men  of  the  towns  gave  attendance ;  but  when  the  regal  au- 
thority was  fully  extended  over  the  whole  island,  the  witena- 
gemot  became  of  greater  dignity.  It  was<  held  at  the  three 
great  festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  The 
king  sat  on  his  throne  with  the  crown  on  his  bead  and  a 
sceptre  in  each  hand,  surrounded  by  his  officers  of  state. 
Th^  vassal  Cymric  and  Celtic  princes  were  sunkmoned  to  it, 
as  also  were  the  prelates  and  the  earis  Snd  great  thanes  4it 
the  realm.  Laws  here  were  enacted,  taxes  imposed,  grants 
made  oi^  confirmed,  state  criminals  tried.  •  The  choice  of  a 
successor  to  the  throne  (but  restricted  to  the  royal  line)  was 
made  by  the  Witan  on  the  death  of  the  king.* 

*  rit  is  a  fkct  worth V  of  particular  attention,  ai  fhowing  the  inde- 
pendence and  love  of  liberty  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  animated 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  tne  crown  of  England  was  always  elective, 
not  only  before  but  afler  the  accession  of  William  the  Norman.  Even 
at  the  present  day  thefarpi  is  retained,  although  th^  destruction  of  all 
substantial  royal  prerogative  ana  power  renders  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  elective  right  a  matter  of  no  importance.  This  in- 
teresting point  of  constitutional  faiilory  appears  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Keigbtley  B  notice.  It  has,  however,  l>een  clearly  established  by  the 
researches  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  and  others.  See  "  Chronoloi^y  of 
History,"  p.  272,  and,  also,  "  Comparative  View  of  Ancient  History 
and  Efxplanation  of  Cluonological  Eras,"  by  the  editor  of  l^iis  work, 
p.  06,  Mto.— J.  T.  S.] 
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Of  the  Qrimes  tried  in  these  Tarioiu  oovrts  some  were  heie^ 
hs^fiT  inexpiable,  and  were  punished  with  death.  Such  w^re 
treason,  murder,  desertion  in  war,  housebreaking,  and  open 
robbery.  Others  were  redeemable  by  a  t0«re,  that  is,  a  fine 
or  damages.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  man- 
daughter,  as  the  weresofthe  different  classes  of  society  were 
exactly  apportioned.  Thus  the  toere  of  a  Ceorl  or  fwihiend- 
man,  as  he  was  named,  was  200  shillings,  white  that  of  an 
Earl  or  Twelftendman  was  1200;  an  intermediate  class,  the 
Stxhcndman,  whose  ioere  was  600  shillings,  are  also  named, 
and  these  are  supposed  with  probability  to  foe  the  Sithcund- 
men.  The  toere  of  the.  Ealddrman  was  twice,  that  of  the 
Atheling  three  times,  that  of  the  king  six  times  as  much  a» 
that  of  the  Ead. 

Compurgation  was  another  featare  of  Anglo-Saxon  jinfis- 
prudence.  As  circumstantial  evidence  was  nerer  admitted, 
every  cause  was  decided  on  oath  or  by  the  ordeal.  If  n 
man  was  accused  of  a  crime  and  there  was  not  proof  posi- 
tive against  hinl,  he  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  the 
ordeal  of  boiling  water  or  red*hot  iron,  or  he  might  swear 
to  his  innocence  and  bring  forward-,  as  his  compurgators,  a 
certain  number  of  his  relatives  and  neighbors,  who  would 
swear  to  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  The 
gradations  of  rank  were  of  influence  in  this  case  also ;  the 
oath  of  a  king's  thane,  for  instance,  was  equivalent  to  those 
of  six  ceorla. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  systmn  of  police,  named  Freeborgh 
or  Frankpledge,  is  also  deserving  of  hoticcT,  but  it  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  two 
kinds :  the  seignorial,  by  which  the  lord  was  bound  to  pro- 
duce his  vassal  when  any  charge  was  made  against  him ;  and 
the  collective,  by  which  the  ceorls  in  their  tithings  were 
Jwrghs  or  security  for  each  other.  These  tithings  were  of 
different  extent  in  different  places,  the^  smallest  number  of 
persons  in  one  of  them  being  /en,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  The  tithing  was  directed  by  its  principal  inembert 
who  was  named  the  Borges-ealder,  (corruptly  Borskolder,) 
The  system  of  frankpledge  was  by  no  means  universal 
throughout  England.  It  became  of  more  importance  afler 
the  Conquest  than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  oeing  found  to 
be  a  good  mode  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  people. 

The  trial  by  jury  formed  no  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system,  though  the  germ  of  it,  as  of  so  many  other  institu- 
tions of  later  times,  may  be  found  in  it. 

Bishops  were  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  witena-gemot. 
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to  which  they  were  amenable,  and  by  which  they  could  be 
deposed  and  otherwise  punished.  The  inferior  clergy,  if 
they  committed  secular  ofiences,  were  tried  and  punished  by 
the  secular  tribunals.  The  lands  of  the  church  were  in 
general  subject  to  the  trinoda  tucessitas.  The  clergy  were, 
however,  held  in  high  honbr ;  the  Mass-thine,  ^  the  priest 
was  called,  ranked  in  all  respects  with  the  WorldVthane  or 
gentleman.  In  doctrine  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  agreed 
with  that  of  Rome,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  its  full  share 
of  errors,  false  miracles,  and  pious  frauds.  We  have,  how* 
ever,  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  whatever  might  be  the 
private  opinions  of  sonde  of  tfaie  clergy,  the  revolting  absurd- 
ity of  transobstJEtntiation  formed  no  part  of  its  system  of 
belief. 

From  this  very  slight  sketch  of  their  constitution,  it  will, 
we  believe,  appear  that  'Our  Saxon  forefathers  were  a  free 
people.  The  rights  of  every  one  were  secured  by  law,  and 
could  be  maintained  in  the  various  courts  of  justice ;  the 
'  aristocracy  was  strong,  but  not  oppressive;  the  crown  was 
hereditary,*  and  had  its  recognized  rights ;  in  a  word,  the 
framework  of  that  wonderful  political  phenomenon,  the 
actual  British  constitotion,' was  there.  We  are  of  opinion 
thai  political  like  natfiral  eonstitutioiM  are  of  gradual  growth 
and  aevelopment,  attd  thai  as  in  the  child  we  may  see  the 
future  man,  so  in  the  earliest  form  of  a  state  we  may  discern 
its  mature  condition.  •  As  far  as  experience  has  gone,  it 
seems  a  nearly  hopeless  attempt  for  one  people  to  try  to 
imitate  or  adopt  the  institutions  of  another;t 

*  [In  a  limited  degree  only ;  aee  noUt  p.  57,  and  th)e  refbrencei 
there  maie.  —  J.  T.  S.] 

t  The  raader,  d^rooa  of  fuller  infonniition  on  this  sabjeet,  ss  re- 
feffied  to  Palf  rave's  valuable  work  aU^emdy  quoted,  Hallam's  Middle 
Age*,  and  Atlen'0  Inaoiry  in|o  the  Rise  and  Orbwth  of  the  Roya 
Prerogative  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILLIAM  I.    (THE   CONQUEROR.) 
1066—1087. 

After  his  victory  at  Hastings,  the  duke  of  Normandy  led 
his  troops  Eastwards  along  the  coast,  spoiling  and  ravaging 
on  his  way.  As  the  people  of  Romney.  had  attacked  and 
defeated  some  Normans  who  had  landed  there,  he  burned 
thef  town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants;  he  then  advanced 
to  Dover,  which  town  was  likewise  partly  homed  and  the 
castle  forced  to  surrender.  Afier  a  delay  of  eight  days,  on 
account  of  the  dysentery  which  prevailed  among  his  troops, 
he  directed  his  march  toward  London ;  on  his  way  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation  of  the  Kentishmen,  offering  to  submit 
on  hts  engaging  to  respect  their  liberties  and  rights. 

The  Witan  and  the  citizens  of  London  had  meantime 
placed  the  Atheling  Edgar  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  on 
account  of  his  incapacity  the  direction  of  affairs  was  com- 
mitted to  Stigand  the  primate  and  the  earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar ;  but  disunion  prevaDed  in  their  councils,  and  many 
of  the  higher  clergy,  it  is  said,  swiiyed  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  or  hoping  advantage  from  it,  were  for  submission 
to  the  Norman,  who  had  now  reached  Southwark,  which 
suburb  he  burned,  after  routing  those  who  came  out  to  op- 
pose him;  he  then  turned,  and  having  plundered  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks,  crossed  the  Thames  at  Walling- 
ford,  whence  he  moved  to  Berkhamstead.  Bucks  and  Herts 
were  now  laid  waste ;  the  supplies  were  cut  off  from  Lon- 
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d^o;  Edwia  and  Morcar  had  retired  hoine.  Resistance 
•eeming  hopeless,  Stigand  and  deputie?  on  the  part  of  the 
elergy  ind  people  entered  his  canip  and  swore  fealty  to  him. 
The  following  Christmas  was  Appointed  for  his  ooronation  : 
he  ipeanwhile  encamped  a  few  miles  from  th^  city  till  a  for- 
tress (the  origin  of  the  present  Tower),  should  have  been 
raised  for  his  security.  On  the. appointed  day  (Dec.  25)  he 
proceeded  to  Westminster  Abb^y,  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  (Stigand  being 
under  a  sentence  of  suspension.)  A  guard  of  Norman 
horse  surrounded  the  abbey,  in  which  the  English  were 
already  assembled.  WiUiam  entered  with  his  nobles;  the 
ceremony  began ;  the  bishop  of  Constance  asked  the  Nor- 
mans in  French  if  they  would  have  their  duke  crowned  king 
of  England ;  a  similar  question  was  put  to  the  English  in 
Saxon  by  the  prelate  of  York.  Instantly  a  loud  cry  of  assent 
arose  from  all  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  Normans  outside, 
fancying^  or  pretending  to  do  so,  that  the  English  were  as:» 
sailing  those  within,  set  fire  to  the  neighboring  bourses ;  those 
who  were  in  the  church  rushed  out,  the  English  to  save  their 
lives  omd  property,  the  Normans  to  share  in  the  plunder, 
and  William  was  left  alone  with  the  archbishop  and  a  few 
ecclesiastics  of  both  nations.  The  trembling  priests  received 
from  the  monarch,  whose  terror  nearly  equalled  their  own, 
an  oath  to  govern  the  English  people  as  they  had  been  gov- 
erned by  the  best  of  their  native  kings. 

William,  who  is  henceforth  named  the  Conqueror,*  mani- 
fested a  laudable  anxiety  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  new 
subjects;  he  granted  new  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  put  down  the  bands  of  robbers  which  now  infested 
the  country;  he  protected  travellers  and  merchants;  he  was 
accessible  to  all ;  he  even  made  an  atteqapt  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language.  At  Barking,  whither  he  retired  aHer;  his 
coronation,  he  was  waited  on  by  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar, 
Coxo,  and  a  crowd  of  other  nobles  and  thsmes,  who  did  him 
homage  and  yrete  confirmed  in  their  estates  and  honors. 
He  then  made  a  prepress  through  ,  the  neighboring  counties 
to  gain  the  people  by  his  affability  and  courtesy. 

To  reward  his  followers  he  confiscated  the,  estates  of 
those  who  had  fouffht  against  him  at  Hastings,  affecting  to 
regard  them  as  traitors.  By  these  foreigners,  who  thu;?  set- 
tled in  England,  numerous  castles  were  erected  to  secure 

*  CanouitUor.  It  timply  meaas  acpdrtr;  he  claimed  the  crown  by 
iegtX  rigat. 

TOL.  X.  6 
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their  posaessions,  aad  in  each  town  the  king  raised  a  lor* 
tress  in  which  he  plac^  a  Norman  garrison.  These  mea»- 
nres  occupied  his  attention  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  (1067;)  in  the  month  of  March,  in  compliance  with 
the  desires  of  his  Norman  subjects,  he  prepared  to  revisit 
Normandy ;  and  having  committed  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  England  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  uterine  brother, 
and  William  Pitz-Osbern,  he  led  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
returning  home  to  Pevensey,  where,  having  distributed  rich 
presents  among  them,  he  embarked,  taking  with  him  Edgar, 
Edwin,  Morcar,  Stigand,  and  other  English  of  note,  under 
the  pretext  of  doin^^  them  honor,  but  in  reality  that  they  might 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  obedience  of  the  people.  He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  by  his  native 
subjects,  who  were  amazed  at  the  quantity  of  wealth  he  had 
acquired,  and  who  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  magnificence  dis* 
played  by  his  En^ish  followers.  To  the  monasteries  which 
had  put  up  prayers  for  his  success  he  made  costly  offerings ; 
to  the  pope  he  sent  the  banner  of  Harold  and  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver. 

While  William  was  thus  displaying  his  liberality  in  Nor- 
mandy,  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  England  were  dri- 
ving the  people  to  desperation  by  their  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, and  it  was  in  vain  that  redress  was  sought  from  the 
regents,  who  gave  no  heed  to  their  complaints.  Resistance 
therefore  began  to  be  made  in  various  parts;  the  people 
of  Kent  invited  over  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne  to  their 
aid,  offering  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Dover.  He  landed 
and  was  joined  by  the  neighboring  people,  but  failing  to 
take  the  castle  by  assault,  he  lost  courage,  and  reembarked 
his  troops  with  some  loss.  In  Hereford,  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  a  chief  named  Edric  tlie  Wild,  and  aided 
by  the  Welsh,  drove  the  Normans  out  of  the  country.  A 
general  confederacy  against  the  strangers  was  organized ;  the 
nobles  who  had  submitted  were  secretly  invited  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  it,  and  Coxo  was  actually  assassinated 
for  persisting  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Conqueror. 

When  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  came  to  the  ears 
of  William,  he  returned  to  England  without  delay,  although  it 
was  now  mid-winter;  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  London, 
where  he  lavished  his  caresses  on  the  English  prelates  and 
nobles  who  appeared  at  court,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  citizens,  assuring  them  of  his  intentions  to  govern  them 
according  to  their  ancient  laws,  and  to  secure  them  in  their 
property.    Having  thus  soothed  the  people  of  Loodmei,  h^  set 
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put  (1068)  wUh  hb  troops  Ibr  Devon^  where  the  people  were 
in  BimBf  and  Uifi  siege  to  £)ieter.  As  he  approached,  a  depu- 
tation met  him,  offering  to  pay  as  tribute  a  sum  eqnd  to  what 
they  had  paid  their  former  kings,  but  declining  to  swear  alle- 
giance ;  be  refused  to  listen  to  these  terms ;  his  troops  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault,  the  English  being  placed  in  front ;  ere 
the  assault  was  made,  the  magistrates  canle  forth,  sued  for 
peace,  and  gave  hostages;  but  on  their  return  the  citizens  r^ 
fused  to  ratify  the  peaoe,  cloqed  the  gates  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence. William  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages 
in  their  view,  and  invested  the  town ;  the  siege  lasted  eigh- 
teen days,  with  gr^at  loss  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers ;  at 
length  the  walls  were  undermined,  and  the  city  was  forced  to 
surrender.  The  whole  pf  I>evonsfaire  and  the  adjoining 
British. Cornwall  were  speedily  reduced ;  about  the  same  time 
Somerset  and  Gloucester  were  also  subdqed,  and  the  land 
seized  and  divided. 

Those  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and  the  lovers 
of  liberty  in  general,  gradually  retired  to  the  north,  whither 
the  Normans  had  not  as  yet  peneuated.  Edwin,  Morcar, 
and  other  chiefe  secretly  repaired  thither ;  an  alliance  was 
formed  with  the  Welsh  and  with  Malcolm  kinff  of  Scotland, 

iat  whose  court  Edgar  had  taken  refoge,  and  who  had  married 
Edgar's  sister  Margaret,)  and  an  extensive  plan  of  resistance 
to  the  Normans  was  formed.  It  is  said  that  in  the  con- 
quered country  a  secret  plan  for  assassinating  the  Normans 
(like  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Etbelred)  on  a  festival, 
when  thej  would  be  without  arms,  was  projected,  but  it  was 
discovered,  and  those  most  deeply  engaged  in  it  had  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  William,  resolving  to  strike  the  first  blow,  led 
his  troops  northwards ;  he  took  Oxford  by  assault,  massacred 
the  inhabitants,  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the  town.  The 
same  was  the  fate  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby ;  Lincoln  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  William 
then  crossed  the  Hnmber.  The  English  and  theif  confeder- 
ates gave  him  battle ;  they  were  routed  and  fled  to  York ; 
that  city  also  was  tak^n  by  assault,  and  all  in  it  massacred 
without  distinction ;  a  fortress  was  erected  there  and  strong- 
ly garrisoned  to  keep  the  surrounding  country  in  awe.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  king  marched  much  farther  north, 
for  the  Normans  were  grown  weary  of  the  service,  and'  desi- 
rous of  returning  to  their  wives  and  families. 

The  next  year  (1069)  Edmund  and  Godwin,  the  sons  of 
Harold,  came  with  some  ships  from  Ireland,  and  made  de- 
scenu  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  where  the  people  rose  against 
the  Normans;  but  their  efforts  were  crushed  by  the  troops 
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(chiiefljr  English)  iieot  against  them,  and'  the  sons  or  Harold 
were  forced  to  retire.  The  people  of  Cheshire  and  the  ad« 
joining  country  also  rose,  but  the  king  marched  in  person 
against  them,  and  one  battle  crushed  their  hopes.  But  though 
the  English  no  longer  made  head  in  the  field,  their  irregular 
bands  did  the  Noripans  great  mischief,  and  frecpient  ambus- 
cades kept  the  enemy  in  terror.  The  governor  of  York  wrote 
to  the  king  to  say  that  unless  reenforced  he  could  not  hold 
out ;  William  hastened  thither  and  found  the  castle  actu- 
ally besieged ;  he  speedily  dispersed  the  assailants,  and  then 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  second  castle,  and  being  re- 
solved to  extend  his  dominion,  he  sent  Robert  de  Comines 
or  Cumin  with  twelve  hundred  horsemen  and  a  large  number 
of  footmen  to  occupy  the  city  of  Durham.  As  Cumin  ap- 
proached that  town,  the  bishop  came  to  meet  him,  and.  warned 
him  of  his  danger ;  but  he  treated  the  warning  with  contempt, 
and  having  put  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  bishop's  house.  In  the  night  beacons 
flamed  on  all  the  adjacent  heights,  and  at  dawn  the  gates  of 
the  town  were  forced,  and  the  English  poured  in  and  slaugh- 
tered the  Nor;nans ;  the  bishop's  honse  was  set  on  fire,  and 
Cumin  and  all  in  it  perislied.  Troops  were  ordered  from 
York  and  elsewhere  to  avenge  this  massacre,  but  the  soldiers 
on  reaching  Northallerton  refused  to  advance. 

The  people  of  the  north  and  east  of  England  ceased  not 
to  solicit  their  kinsmen  of  Denmark  to  come  to  their  aid 
against  the  Normans;  William,  on  his  part,  sent  his  most 
adroit  bishops  with  rich  presents  to  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark 
to  induce  him  to  remain  at  peace.  But  the  Danish  monarch, 
urged  by  bis  subjects,  sent  this  year  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships  under  his  brother  and  his  two  sons,  which 
entered  the  Humber  in  the  autumn :  the  people  rose  to  join 
them ;  Ed^ar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  the  other  exiles  hastened 
fronri  Scotland,  and  their  united  forces  advanced  joyfully  and 
confidently  to  the  attack  of  York.  The  towns-people  aided 
the  invaders ;  the  castles  were  carried  by  assault,  the  garri- 
sons slaughtered,  the  governors  led  prisoners  to  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  the  castles  raz^.  The  Danes  then  stationed  their 
fleet  tor  the  winter  in  the  Humber,  Ouse,  and  Trent. 

This  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  capture  of  York,  caused 
William  great  concern.  To  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
English  of  the  south,  he  restrained  the  insolence  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  made  some  slight  concessions,  but  he  best  succeed- 
ed in  weakening  his  enemies  by  prevailing  on  the  uncle  of 
the  Danish  princes,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money , 
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to  induce  them  to  depart  at  the  end  of  winter.  He  then 
(1070)  set  out  for  York,  at  the  head  of  fais  best  troops,  and 
oarried  the  city  by  assault.  Edgar  and  the  other  chiefs  fled 
to  Scotland ;  the  Normans  spread  over  Northumber]an.d,  burn* 
ing  towns  and  villages,  and  slaughtering  men  and  cattle 
alike ;  and  from  the  Hamber  to  the  Tyne  there  did  not  remain 
an  inhabited  town  or  a  field  in  ci^ltivation ;  all  was  one  desert 
covered  with  ruins  of  towns,  houses,  and  convents ;  the  lands 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley  alone  escaped  the  general  calamity, 
owing,  says  the  legend,  to  the  visible  interposition  of  the  saint. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  Waltheof, 
and  other  chiefs  entered  the  camp  of  the  conqueror  and  made 
their  submissions  anew,  and  T^altheof  received  the  hand  of 
his  niece  Judith,  and  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  North- 
ampton. William  then  -hat)  the  regalia  brought  to  York, 
where  be  kept  his  Christmas  in  great  pon^.  But  meantime 
famine  preyed  on  the  wretched  country,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  perished  north  of  the  Humber. 

All  England  was  now  subdued  under  the  Normans.  The 
inferior  people,  in  general,  submitted  to  the  yoke  they  could 
not  avoid;  the  higher  classes  had  partly  faHen  in  the  field, 
or  by  the  sentence  of  military  tribunals ;  some  had  fled  to 
Scotland,  some  to  the  nor^h ;  a  band  of  daring  spirits,  led  by 
Siward  earl  of  Gloucester,  went  by  sea  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  emperors  had  k>ng  kept  a  body<guard  of  Scandina- 
vians, named  Varangs,  (Warriors,)  and  entered  hito  this  ser- 
vice, and  others  soon  followed  their  example.  Others  again 
took  to  the  woods  at  home,  whepce  they  issued  and  attacked 
the  Normans  on  the  highways,  and  plundeted  those  who  had 
snbmitted  to  them.  The  chief  seat  of  these  outlaws,  as  they 
were  named,  were  the  isles  of  Ely  and  Thomey,  in  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire;  their  Camp  of  Refuge,  as  it  was  called, 
was  eecured  by  defences  of  earth  and  wood,  and  several  nobles 
and  spiritual  dignitaries  gradually  repaired  to  it. 

William  now  (L071)  proceeded,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
who  sent  three  legates  for  the  purpose,  to  depose,  under 
various  pretexts,  the  principal  Saxon  prelates  and  abbots,  and 
give  their  places  to  strangers.  Stigand  w'as  deprived  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  see  given  to  Lanfranc,  a  Lombard  by 
birth,  and  Thomas,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  obtained 
that  of  York,  the  ancient  claims  of  which  to  equality  Vrith 
Canterbury  he  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Lanff anc  was  now 
styled  ihe  primate  and  father  of  all  the  churches  in  England. 
Many  of  these  new  dignitaries  lived  in  a  state  of  continued 
6»  I 
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hostility  ^th  the  clergy  under  thenm  whom  diey  iDsiihied, 
persecuted,  robbed,  and  Bom^times  even  murdered. 

The  Caoip  of  Refuge,  meantime,  continued  to  be  the  re- 
treat of ,  the  independent  Englisfa ;  Stigand  and  oth^r  deposed 
prelates  and  abbots  were  there,  and  E^win  and  M orcar  also 
fled  thither  ;  but  the  latter,  induced  by  the  promises  of  the 
hing,  having  left  it  to  return  to  the  court,  was  seized  as  he 
came  out,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Normandy.  ^Idwin  also 
left  the  cjunp,  and  having  spent  six  months  in  collecting  men 
and  supplies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  WaTes,  was  returning 
to  it  when  he  w^  betrayed  to  the  Normans,  and  he  fell 
fighting  bravely;  their  sister  Lucy  was  given  in  marriage 
with  all  the  possessions  of  their  house  to  an  Angevin,  named 
Ivo  TaiHe-bois,  w)io  fixed  hb  abode  at  Spalding,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  exercised  the. utmost  tyranny  and  oppression 
over  his  English  vassals. 

There  was  at  this  time  living  in  Flanders  an  Englishman 
named  Hereward :  hearing  from  the  exiles  that  his  father  was 
dead,  his  heritage  given  to  a  Norman,  and  his  mother  in  great 
distress,  he  set  out  for  England,  and  assembling  a  troop  of 
his  relations^  he  attacked  and  expelled  the  intruder.  Neces- 
sity obliging  him  to  maintain  by  force  what  he  had  seized  by 
force,  he  was  engaged  in  ceaseless  conflicts  with  the  Nor- 
mans, and  as  he  was  mostly  victorious,  his  fame  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  his  deeds  were  the  theme  of  the  popular  bal- 
lads; his  lands  lying  at  Brunn  (Bourne)  near  Croyland,  his 
exploits  were  well  known  to  those  in  the  Camp  of  Refuge, 
and  at  their  request  he  went  thither  and  took  the  chief  com- 
mand^ 

The  eflbrtsof  Taille-bois,  and  Turauld  the  Norman  abbot 
of  Peterborough,  to  reduce  the  outlaws  proving  fruitless,  the 
king  took  the  field  in  person  against  them.  To  reach  their 
retreat  be  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  causeway  three 
miles  in  length  over  the  marshes.  Hereward,  by  his  sorties,, 
so  impeded  the  work,  that^he  Normans  fancied  he  vras  aided 
by  the  evil  one,  and  to  fight  him  at  his  own  weapons  Taille- 
bois  brought  a  sorceress  and  placed  her  in  a  wooden  tower, 
in  advance  of  the  works,  to  perform  her  incantations.  But 
Hereward  made  a  sudden  saHy,  set  fire  to  the  reeds,  and 
burnt  the  sorceress  and  most  of  the  soldiers  that  were  at 
work.  At  length,  treachery  effected  what  force  could  not 
achieve ;  the  monks  of  a  convent  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  weary  of 
privation,  sent  to  say  to  the  king,  that  if  he  pledged  himself  to 
leave  them  their  property,  they  would  enable  his  troops  to  ei»> 
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ter  the  itAe  trnperoeired.*  This  offer  was  accepted ;  the  camp 
was  Mtddenly  adsail^d ;  many  were  siain,  the  rest  forced  to  sar« 
render.  Hereward  and  a  few  other  brave  men  made  their 
escape  through  the  marshes,  and  he  contmaed  to  be,  as  be>, 
fore^  the  terror  of  the  Normans.  At  length,  if  we  may  trust 
the  very  dubious  authority  of  a  metrical  history,  a  Saxon  lady . 
named  Alftrud,  who  had  large  possessions,  charmed  with  hi? 
▼alor,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  at  her  ■  desire  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  kidg.  But  the  Normans,  who  dreaded  him, 
gave  him  no  rest ;  and  one  day,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  after  his  dinner,  he  was  fallen  on  by  a  troop  of  armed' men ; 
with  only  a  short  lance  and  his  sword  he  killed,  says  the 
rhymer,  sixteen  of  the  assail<mts  before  he  fell.t  It  became  a 
common  saying,  that  if  England  had  had  three  more  like  him, 
it  had  never  b^  conquered.  The  treacherous  monks  of  Ely 
suffered  (and  no  one  can  pity  them)  for  their  treason  to  their 
country ;  a  party  of  Norman  soldiers  was  quartered  on  them ; 
they  had  to  pay  1000  marks;  their  plate  and  ornaments 
were  seized,  and  their  lands,  divided  into  military  fiefs  for  the 
Normans.  Having  made  an  expedition  to  the  ndrth,  ^nd 
obliged  the  king  of  Scotland  to  do  him  homage  for  his  king- 
dom, William  collected  (107S)  an  ar'my  of  English,  ami 
passed  over  to  the  continent  to  take  advantage  of  a  dispute 
between  the*  count  of  Maine  and  his  subjects.  The  mingled 
▼alor  and  ferocity  of  the  English  couki  not  be  withstood ; 
the  whole  province  submitted  to  William,  who  led  his  troops 
laden  with  bo6ty  back  to  Normandy. 

While  William  was  absent,  a  rebeilioi^  headed  by -Norman 
nobles,  broke  out  in  England.  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  son 
of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  had  engaged  his  sister  Emma  to 
Raulf  d^  Guader,  a'  Breton,  earl  of  Norfolk.  The  king,  it  is 
not  known  why,  sent  to,  for  bid  the  match,  but;  heedless  of  the 
royal  mandate,  Roger  conducted  his  sister  to  Norwich,  and 
the  wedding  feast,  to  which  Nermann,  Sa^Lon,  and  Welsh  no* 
Ues  and  prelates  were  invited,  was  held.  When  heated  with 
wine,  the  guests  gave  a  k>ose  to  their  tongues  against  the  kin^, 
abusing  his  birth,  and  declaiming  against  his  avarice  and  his 
ingratitude.  The  two  earls  then  proposed « to  Waltheof,  who 
was  of  the  party,  to  joiil  iii  an  insurrecti6n  against  William, 
who,  they'  «aid,  would  never  return,  adding,  that  then  one 
of  them  should  be  king,-  and  the  other  two  rule  under  him ; 

*  Dr.  Linffard,  of  coune,  takes  no  notice  of  this  transaction, 
f  Ingulf  simply  says  tiiat  he  made  his  peace  with  the  kmg,  ended 
hit  days  in  tiaaquillity,  and  was  buried  with  bis  wife  at  CroyUnd. 
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Waltheof,  though  h^  did  not  assent,. promiaed  secrecy;  hisV 
ops  and  b^ons,  knights  and  warriors,  swore  tq  be  faithful  to 
the  cause,  and  Roger  went  home  without  delay  to  make  the 
needful  preparation?.  The  conspiracy,  howerer,  was  easily 
crushed ;  earl  Roger  was  defeated  and  taken  before  he  could 
pass  the  Severn^  and.Guader  and  his  trocms  were  routed  by 
bishop  Odo  and  William  de  Warrenne.  The  victors  cut  off 
.  the  right  foot  of  all  their  prisoners.  Quader  fled  to  Brittany ; 
his  bride  defended  the  castle  of  Norwich  till  forced  by  fam- 
ine to  surrender.  The  estates  of  both  the  ^arls  were  confis- 
cated, and  Roger  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  fate  of  Waltheof  was  more  severe.  He  had  only  been 
guilty  of  what  is  called  misprision  of  treason ;  but  his  wife 
Judith  had  fixed  her  affections  on  another,  and  Ivo  deTaiile- 
bois  and  others  coveted  his  lands.  The  royal  council  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  tjie  earl  lay  a  prisoner  at 
Winchester  during  an  entire  year.  At  length  his  enemies 
prevailed,  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  while  the  people  of  Winchester  were  in  their  beds, 
(leSt  they  might  attempt  a  rescue,)  he  was  led  to  an  eminence 
without  the  town,  and  there  beheaded.  By  the  English  he 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles,  it  was  believed,  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb  in  the  abbey  of  Croyland.  His  faithless 
wife,  however,  was  punished.  The  king  ordered  her  to  mar- 
ry a  knight  named  Simon  of  Senlis ;  she  refused,  as  Simon 
was  lame  and  deformed  ;  the  king  then  gave  Simon  the  eldest 
daughter  and  the  estates  of  Waltheof,  and  Judith  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  poverty  and  contempt. 

The  last  English  earl  was  now  gone,  and  William  next 
proceeded  to  depose  the  last  English  prelate.  Wulfstan  of 
Worcester  was  summoned  (1076)  before  a , council  at  West- 
minster, and  ordered  by  the  king  and  Lanfranc  to  resign  his 
staff  and  ring,  because,  as  he  could  not  speak  French,  he  could 
not,  it  was  alleged,  discharge^piscopal  functions  in  England. 
Wulfstan,  says  the  legend,  stood  up,  walked  to  the  tomb  of 
king  Edward,  and  said,  '*  Edward,  thou  gavest  me  this  pastor- 
al staff;  to  thee4hea  I  commit  it"  Then  turning  round  he 
c|ried,  *^  A  better  than  thou  gave  it  to  me;  plack  it  away  if 
thou  canst"  He  struck  it  into  the  solid  tomb,  whence  no 
one  could  extract  it  till  the  sentence  w(is  revoked;  it  then 
yielded  to  the  touch  of  the  Saxon  prelate.* 

Family  dissensions  now  came  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 

*  Linffard  omiU  this  alio;  he  merely  says  that  Wul&tan  waa  not 
nutated. 
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king  of  England.  He  had  three  sons,  Robert  named  Gann 
heron,  or  Gurthose,  from  the  shortness  of  his  legs;  William, 
called  Rnfus,  or  the  Red,  from  the  eolor- of  his  hair;  and 
Henry,  for  whom  his  love  of  letters  gained  the  title  of  Beau- 
derc.  Robert  had  the  nominal  government  of  Normandy, 
onder  his  mother  Matilda,  and  the  Norman  barons  had  been 
allowed  t6  do  him  homage.  When  he  grew  up  he  claimed  to 
b^  put  in  possession  of  the  duchy,  but  met  with  a  flat  refusal. 
An  accident  occurred  to  augment  his  discontent.  The  king 
being  at  a  place  named  L'Aigle  with  his  three  sons,  William 
and  Henry,  who  were  opposed  to  Roberit,  came  to  where  he 
lodged,  and  going  into  an  npper  room,  began  to  play  at  dice, 
making  a  great  noise,  and  even  poured  water  down  on  him  as 
he  was  walking  before  the  door.  Robert  in  a  rage  drew  his 
sword,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  slay  them ;  the  alarm  was  given  ; 
the  king  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  with  difficulty  appeased  the 
tumult.  But  that  very  night  Robert  set  out  with  his  partisans, 
and  attempted  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Rouen.  Failing  in 
his  project  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Normandy,  and  he  spent 
fire  years  in  rambling,  through  France  and  Germany,  making 
his  complaints  to  princes  and  nobles,  and  soliciting  aid,  but 
all  the  money  he  got  he  gave  away  to  loose  women  and  buf- 
foons. At  length  (1879)  he  fixed  himself  at  the  castle  of 
Oerberoy  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy.  The  king  came  in 
person  and  besieged  the  castle;  one  day,  in  a  sortie,  Robert 
wounded  and  unhorsed  a  knight.  At  the  voice  of  the  fallen 
man  he  recognized  his  father,  and  he  instantly  alighted  and 
helped  him  to  his  horse.  The  remonstrances  of  the  prelates 
and  barons,  and  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  queen,  pro- 
duced a  new  reconciliation,  but  soon  after  Robert  went  away 
again,  and  did  not  return  during  his  father^s  lifetime. 

After  the  death  of  Waltheof,  the  king  had  committed  the 
government  of  the  country  between  the  Tweed  and  Tyne  to 
Walcher  bishop  of  Durham,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  exer- 
cised the  most  intolerable  oppression  over  the  people;  his  offi- 
cers, among  other  violent  acts,  put  to  death  a  Saxon,  named 
Liulf,  who  had  retired  to  Durham  when  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  who  was  dear  to  his  countrymen.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  was  roused,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  organized,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  bring  their  arms  concealed  with 
them  to  the  county  court  that  was  tp  be  held  at  GoatVhead 
(Gateshead)  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  At  the  court  they 
claimed  reparation  for  the  various  acts  of  injustice  that  had 
been  committed.  The  bishop  demlnnded  previously  four 
hundred  pounds  of  good  money ;  the  spokesman,  retiring  as 
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tf  td  confer  with  the  rest,  cried  out  to  them  in  their  own  Isn- 
ffuage,  *' Short  rede,  good  rede,  c4ea  ye  the  bisboppe!" 
They  drew  their  weapons,  and  the  bishop  apd  one  hundred 
of  his  followers  were  slain.  The  insurrection  extended,  but 
the  bishop  of  Bayeux  marched  with  an  army  to  the  north, 
ravaged  the  country,  pillaged  Hie  cathedral  of  Durhiim,  and 
daugbtered  and  mutikted  the  people  without  any  distinction. 

This  tyrannical  [^relate^s  fall  was  at  hand.  Inflated  with 
his  rank  and  wealth  he  aspired  to  the  papacy ;  he  sent  large 
sums  of  money  to  Rome,  where  he  had  purchased  a  house, 
and  was  proceeding  thither  himself  with  a  numerous  train  of 
barons  and  knights  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accompany 
him,  when  the  xing,  who  had  been  informed  of  his  plans,  and 
who  did  not  desire  to  see  him  on  the  papal  throne,  met  him 
on  the  high  sea,  oA'the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  brought  him  back  to 
that  island,  where,  before  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  he  ac- 
cused him  of  various  acts  of  oppression  and  treason.  '*  Con- 
sider now,"  said  he,  ''-and  say  how  I  should  act  toward  such 
a  brother  V^  All  were  silent  '*  Seize  him,  and  confine 
him,"  then  cried  the  king.  None  venturing  to  lay  hands  on 
the  prelate,  the  king  himself  seized  him.  '*  I  am  a  clerk  and 
a  minister  of  the  Lord,"  cried  Odo.  **  I  condemn  not  a 
clerk  or  a  priest,  but  my  count  whom  I  set  over  my  king- 
dom,"  replied  the  monarch.  Odo  was  then  sent  a  prisoner  to 
a  castle  in  Normandy. 

The  Northmen,  who  had  so  oflen  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  English,  at  length  (1085)  prepared  to  attempt  their  lib* 
eration  from  the  yoke  of  the  Normans;  Canute  of  Demnark, 
aided  by  Olave  of  Norway  and  Robert  earl  of  Flanders,  had 
collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  for  the  purpose.  William 
assembled  a  ^arge  army  to  oppose  them ;  he  re-imposcd  the 
Dane-gelt;  he  obliged  the  English  to  assume  the  Norman 
habit  that  they  might  not  be  distinguishable ;  he  laid  waste 
the  whole  of  the  north-east  coast,  and  he  hired  such  a  num- 
ber of  mercenaries  on  the  continent,  "  that,"  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  "  men  wondered  how  the  lan^  might  feed  them 
all."  The  expedition,  however,  never  sailed ;  various  causes, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  bribes  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, detained  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  at  length  a  mu« 
tiny  broke  out  in  which  Canute  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  English  expired  with  him. 

The  following  year  (1067)  William  quitted  England  laden 
with  the  curses  of  the  people.  He  staid  at  Rouen,  whence 
he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France  relative 
<o  the  territory  of  Vezin,  and  by  the  advice  of  Iw  physicians 
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he  kqM  hit  bed,  in  order  to  reduee  hi*  exeetsWe  corpoleace. 
One  day  the  king  ef  France  said,  joking),^  By  my  faith  the 
king  of  En^^and  i^  a  k>ng  time  ly ihg^n !  There  will  be  great 
doings  at  his  churching."  This  being  reported  to  William,  he 
flew  into  a  rage,  and,  swearing  his  meet  solemn  oaths,  by  the 
splendor  and  by  the  birth  ef  God,  that  when  ke  got  up  from 
his  lying4n,  be  woold  light  a  thousand  tapers  *  in  France,  he 
assembled  his  troops,  entered  the  Vexin,  (An^.  10,)  and  de- 
stroyed the  standing  com,  the  vines,  and  fruit-trees ;  he  set 
the  town  of  Mantes  On  fire,  and  as,  in  his  rage  and  impatience, 
he  galloped  through  the  ruins,  his  horse,  chancing  to  tread 
mi  some  hot  embers,  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  A  dangerous  rupture  ensued  ;  he  was  conveyed 
to  a  monastery  near  ftooen,  where  he  languished  for  six 
weeks.  As  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  his  conscience 
smote  him ;  he  sent  money  to  rebuild  the  churches  at  Mantes, 
and  to  the  convents  and  the  poor  of  England,  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  his  prelates  and  barons  he  ordered  the  state  prisoners, 
both  English  and  Norman,  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Aware  of  the 
turbulent  character  of  his  brother  Odo,  he  long  refused  to 
include  htm;  but  he  yielded  at  len^rth  to  the  entreaties  of 
bis  friends.  He  made  his  will,  leavmg  Normandy  to  his  son 
Robert,  and  England  to  William.  '<  And,  father,"  said 
Henry,  **  what  will  you  give  me  1"  '*  I  give  you  5000/.  out  of 
my  treasure."  **  But  of  what  use  is  it  if  I  have  no  place  of 
abode  t "  •*  Trust  in  God,  my  son ;  let  *thy  elders  precede 
tbee ;  thy  time  will  come  after  theirs."  Henry  went  off  to  re> 
ceive  the  money,  which  he  had  accurately  weighed,  and  got 
a  strong  chest  to  keep  it  in.  William,  by  his  father^s  direc* 
tjons,  set  out  for  England,  and  the  king  was  left  with  only  his 
servants. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  king  was  awiH 
kened  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  On  inquiry  he  was  told  that 
it  was  fior  primes  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  be  raised  his 
hands,  saying, «'  I  commend  myself  to  my  lady  Mary  the  holy 
mother  of  God,  that  by  her  prayers  she  may  reconcile  me  to 
her  son,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  immediately  expired. 
Instantly  his  physicians  and  other  attendants  mounted  their 
horses,  and  went  home  in  haste  to  protect  their  booses  and 
property ;  the  servants  then  pillaged  the  royal  abode,  carrying 
off  arms,  clothes,  and  every  thing  of  value,  and  the  corpse  lay 
for  some  hours  nearly  naked  on  the  floor,  for  the  people  of 

Women,  when  being  chnrebed,  naed  to  bear  a  lighted  taper  in 
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the  town  were  nearly  beside  themselves  with  terror  of  what 
might  happen  now  that  the  check  of  the  royal  authority  was 
removed.  At  length  some  of  the  clergy,  having  recovered 
their  senses,  came  with  tapers  and  censers,  and  prayed  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed.  The  archbishop  of  Rouen  directed 
that  the  corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  Caen,  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which  the  king  had 
founded ;  but  none  would  take  the  charge  till  a  knight,  named 
Herluin,  moved  by  compassion,  brought  it  thither  at  his  own 
expense.  The  monks  of  St.  Stephen's  and  many  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  came  forth  to  receive  it,  but  a  fire  just  then  break- 
ing out  in  the  town,  they  all  ran  to  extinguish  it,  leaving  the 
monks  alone. 

On  the  day  of  the  burial  the  Norman  prelates  and  abbots, 
<nd  a  great  multitude  of  people,  were  assembled  in  the  church ; 
the  mass  was  said,  and  the  corpse  was  about  to  be  lowered  ' 
into  the  grave  before  the  altar,  when  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
cried  out,  *'  Clerks  and  bishops,  this  ground  is  mine;  it  is  the 
site  of  my  father's  house ;  the  man  you  are  praying  for  took 
it  from  me  to  build  his  church ;  on  the  part  of  God  I  forbid 
the  body  of  the  despoiled  to  be  covered  with  my  mould/' 
The  speaker  was  Asselin  Fitz-Arthur,  to  whom  William  had 
often  denied  justice;  the  bishops,  finding  his  demand  just, 
paid  him  sixty  shillings  for  the  grave,  and  promised  him  the 
full  value  of  the  rest  of  the  land.  The  ceremony  then  pro- 
ceeded, but  the  grave  proving  too  narrow,  as  they  tried 
to  force  down  the  body,  which  was  in  the  royal  robes,  and 
without  a  coffin,  the  belly  burst,  and  the  stench  was  so  great 
as  to  drive  the  assistants  out  of  the  church. 

The  Conqueror  was.  doubtless  a  man  of  very  great  ability, 
superior  to  all  the  princes  of  his  time.  '^  He  was,"  says  the 
SaJton  Chronicle,  '*  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  rich,  and  more 
splendid  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  predecessors  were.  He 
w^s  mild  to  the  g(K>d  men  that  loved  God,  (the  clergy,)  and 
beyond  all  measure  severe  to  the  men  that  gainsayed  his  will. 
So  stern  was  he  and  wrathful,  that  one  durst  not  do  any  thing 
against  his  will.  In  his  time  had  men  much  distress,  and 
very  many  sorrows.  Castles  he  let  men  build,  and  miserably 
swink  the  poor.  The  king  was  very  stern,  and  took  from  his 
subjects  many  a  mark  of  gold,  and  many  hundred  pounds  of 
silver,  that  he  took  with  right  and  with  great  unright  from 
his  people  for  little  need.  He  was  fallen  into  covetousness, 
and  greediness  he  loved  withal.  He  ma(de  great  deer-parks^ 
and  therewith  made  laws  that  whoso  killed  a  hart  or  a  hind 
that  man  should  be  blinded.     He  forbade  (to  touch)  the  hartSt 
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eo  also  the  bo^rs;  he  loved  the  tadl  deer  as  if  he  were  their 
father.  He' also  set  by  the  hares  and  they  must  go  free.  His 
rich  men  mourned  o^d  the  poor  men  shuddered  at  it ;  but 
he  was  so  stejrn  that  be  recked  not  all  their  hatred,  for  they 
must  follow  all  the  king's  willif  they  would  live  or  have  land 
Or  even  his.  peace."  '  ^ 

la  this  character,  drawn  by  a  contemporary  and  one  who 
lived  at  his  court,  we  discern  the  imperious  ruler*  the  man  of 
mental  energy  sufficient  tb  hold  in  check  the  haughty  com-  > 
panio&s  of  his  victories;  and  to^'  this  energy  he  united  that 
vulpine  artifice  for  which  the  Normans  were  at  that  time  no- 
ted all  over  Europe.  .  In  his  person  the  Conqueror,  was  of  mid- 
dle stature;  his  countenance  was  stern ;  his -Strength  prodi- 
gious. He  was  religious  ailer  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  he  heard 
mass  daily,  he  founded  churches  and  monasteries,  he  treated 
the  clergy  with  respect ;  but  he  steadily  refused  to  do  hom* 
age  for  his  kingdom  to  pope  Gregory  VH.,  and  he.asserted  his 
royal  supremacy  over  tbe  clergy  of  England.  In  domestic 
life  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  sufficiently  indul- 
gent father. 

The  passion  of  this  monarch  for  the  chase  was,  as  the 
chronicler  saya,  inordinate.  Not  consent  with  the  sixty- 
eight  royal  forests^  besides  chases  and  parks  in  various  parts, 
he  laid  waste  a  tract  of  thirty  square  leagues  in  Hampshire, 
(burning  villages,  cottages,  and  churchesi  and  expelling  the 
inhabitants,)  to  form  the  New  Forest,  as  it  still  is  called.  To 
preserve  tbe  game  in  these  forests  a  particular  cbde  of  laws, 
roost  iniquitous  and  oppressive  in  their  provi$ions,  were 
framed r  and  courts  instituted  foir  carrying  them  into  effect. 
No  part  of  the  royal  despotism  was  so  galling  fo  the  subjects 
of  both  races  as  these  forest^laws,  and  they  were,  a  continued 
subject  of  complaint.  From  them  are  descended^  Che  modern 
gaine-laws,  and  the  violators  of  them,  the  deier*stealers,,  were 
the  predeceaso/s  of  the  modern  poachers. 

The  great  survey  of  the  kingdom  contained  in  what  is 
oalled  the  Domesday*  book  was  made  in  the  Utter,  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  ^From  it  we  learn  the  relative 
state  of  the  landed  property  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  the 
Confessor,  and  thus  see  how  total  the  transfer  had  been  from 
the  hands  of  the  English  to  those  of  the  Normans. 

*  Two  derivations  were  given  of  this  name,  the  one  irom  Doom»^ 
dayt  tbe  last  judgment,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble  in  its  certainty 
and  authority,  tbe  other  from  the  Domus  Deij  as  the  treasury  in  which 
it  was  kept  at  Winchester  was  named.  This  last  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable  origin. 

VOL.   I.  7  i 
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A  law  of  police  which  direeted.ali  fires  to  be  pat  out  at  the 
tollinff  of  a  bell  called  the  Carfew  (Cauvrefeu)  bell  is  by  later 
chroniclers  ascribed  to  William^  bat  without  any  countenance 
from  the  early  writers.  - 

The  Norman  conquest,  as  we  haye  ^een,  caused  great  indi- 
▼idaal  suffering  in  England ;  but  as  evil,  no  more  than  good, 
is  never  unmixed  in  this  world,  in^  naturally  are  led  to  in^ 
quire  what  were  its  advantages.  These  seem  to  have  been,  k 
more  efficient  police ;  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  ac6ording 
to  the  chronicler,  h  girl  laden  with  gold  might  have  gone 
safely  all  over  the  kingdom;  security  against  invasions  from 
Denmark,  which  were  never  renewed  after  his  teign;  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  continent,  and  thence  a  great- 
er polish  of  manners,  more  magnificence  in  architecture,  and 
greater  learning  in  the  clergy.  We  are,  however,  far  from 
saying  that  all  these  combined '—  and  some  are  on)y  problem^ 
atic  l^nefits-^at  all  compensated  for  the  miseries  inflicted 
by  the  conquest 


CHAPTfiR  11. 

WILLIAM   11.    (RUrCS.) 

1087—1100. 

William's  first  care  on  arriving  in  England  was  to  secure 
the  fortresses  of  Dover,  Hastings,  add  Pevensey,  and  to  get 
possession  of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester.  Laniranc, 
who  had  educated  and. knighted  him,  as  was  then  the  u^age, 
was  naturally  disposed  in  his  favor,  and  he  crowned  him  at 
Westminster  (Sept.  26)  without  hesitation.  Robert,  who  was 
at  AbbeviHe  at  the  time  of  his'  father's  death,  took  peaceable 
possession  of  his  duchy,  and  the  twb  brothers  might  have  re- 
mained at  unity,  but  for  the  restless  bishop  Odo  and  someof 
the  leading  nobles  who  possessed  estates  in  both  countries, 
and  who  felt  it  to  the  their  interest  that  they  should  be  under 
the  one  ruler. '  Deeming  the  easy,  indolent  character  of  the 
duke  more  for  their  purpose,  and  perhaps  regarding  his 
right  to  al|  the  dominions  of  hi^  father  to  be  clear,  they  de- 
clared in  his  favor,  and  retired  to  their  castles  until  he 
should  land  with  the  army  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Odo,  he 
was  levying  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
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•  Wiilitm,  thitf  deserted  by  th^  Normans,  tesolved  to  iipij^eal 
to  the  Eoglish.  He  convened  .their  leading  men,  and  ma- 
king  them  many  fair* promises,  particularly  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  forest-laws,  engaged  them  to  declare  .in  his  favor ;  and 
with  an  army  of  Englishmen  .he  besieged  and  took  the  casUes 
of  Rochester  and  Peveiisey,  which  were  held  by  bishop  Odo 
and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mortaigne.  He  granted  theiriivea 
to  his  uncles,  and  let  them  depart,  but  he  confiscated  their  es- 
tates. He  then  detached  the  potent  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ^om 
the  confederacy ;  and  as  hid  fl^,  manned  by  English,  pre^ 
vented  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Normandy,  he  speedily  re- 
dueed  the  other  barons,  some  of  whom  hepardoned|  but  most 
he  attainted,  dividing  their. lands  among  those  Novmv»  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  him.  As  for  his  promises  to  the 
English,  he  th<f tight  no  longer  on  them,,  and  the  former  op* 
pression  continu^. 

William  at  length  (1091)  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  acquisition  of  NOrmandy,  where  the  lax  administn^ 
tion  of  Robert  had  caused  much  discontent  Having  bribed 
the  barons  who  held  the  fortresses  of  St.  Vallery  and  Albe- 
marle to  put  them  into  his  hands,  he  embarked  with  a  large 
force,  and  landed  in  Normandy.  Robert,  on  his  part,  aasem^ 
bled  ti^oops,  and  matters  were  likely  to  come  to  extremities, 
when  the  phneipal  men  on  each  side  interfered,  and  made 
them  come  to  an  accommodation.  Robert  agreed  to  give  his 
brother  possession  of  Eu  and  of  the  towns  of  Albemarle, 
Feschamp,  and  some  others,  on  condition  of  his  aiding  him 
in  the  reduction  of  Mahie,  and  restoring  his  partisans  to  thei^ 
estates  in  England.  It  was  farther  agreed  that  on  the  death 
of  either  brother  without  issue,  the  survivor  Should  succeed 
to  all  his  ^ominioos.  According  to  .the  usage  of  the  time, 
when  the  qobles  were  so  powerful  and  independent,  twelve  of 
the  greatest  barons  on  each  side  swore  to  exert  themselves  to 
have  this  treaty  carried  into  effect. 

As  prince  Henry,  to  whom  Robert  bad  sold  the  territory  of 
the  Cotentin  for  3000  marks,  was.  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
disquiet  to  both  brothers,  they  joined  their  forces  and  besieged 
him  in  the  fort  of  Mount  S,t.  Michael.  Want  of  water  bad 
nearly  obliged  him  to  surrender,  when  Robert,  hearing  of  his 
distress,  gave  him  permission  to  supply  himself,  and  even 
sent  him  wine  for  his  table.  When  reproached  by  William 
lor  this  ill-timed  generosity,  the  good*hearted  duke  replied, 
"  What!  should  I  let  my  own  brother  die  of  thirst?  Where 
shall  we  find  another  when  he  is  gone  7  "  The  king  himself, 
as  he  was  riding  one  day  alone  to  view  the  fortress,  was  fallev 
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on  by  two  of  Henry's  men-,  and  unhorted.  One  oiHhera  wai^ 
preparing  to  sky  him,  when  he  cried  out,  **  Hold  I  knave,  I  am 
the  king  of  England/'.  The  soldier  dropped  his  sword,  and 
raised  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  king^4?ave-  him 
a  reward,  and  took  him  into  his  service.  Henry  wus  soon 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  h^  continued  for  some  years  to  wan- 
der about,  oftentimes  in  great  distress. 

While  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
again  made  an  incursion  into  Bnglaiid.  William  hastened, 
home,  led  his  troops  against  htm,  and  made  him  renew  his 
homage.  Two  years  after  (1093)  Malcolm  inade  another, 
irruption  into  the  north,  but  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a 
party  of  the  troops  of  earl  Mowbray,  and  confusion  prevailed 
for  some ,  years  in  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  Willram 
meanwhile  kept  his  ey6  on  Normandy,  where  he  instigated 
the  refractory  barons  to  rebellion.  In  1094  he  went  over  to 
their  aid,  having  ordered  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  mien  to 
be;  levied  in  England,  and  marched  to  the  coast  as  if  to 
embark.  But  here  the  king's  minister  exacted  ten  shillings 
apiece  from  theni,  and  dismissed  them ;  and  William  employed 
the  money  so  well  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  master 
of  the  duchy  vfhen  he  was  recalled  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Welsh,  which  Was  succeeded  (1095J[  by  a  conspiracy  of 
Robert  de  Mowbray,  Richard  de  Tun  bridge,.  Roger  de  Lacy; 
and  several  other  baronb,  to  dethrone  him  and  give  ^he  crown 
to  his  cousin  Stephen  count  of  Albemarle.  But  the  king's 
celerity  disconcerted  them.  Mowbray  was  taken  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  languished  for  thirty. years,  and  the 
othiers  were  punished  in  various  ways. 

It  was  now  the  season  When  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  i^nd  of  the  supreme  pontiff  was  rousing  the  w:arrior8 
of  Europe  to  march  in  arms  to  Asia,  and  free  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  from  t>ie  thraldom  of  the  rude  fanatic  Turks, 
who  held  the  Holy  City  and  insulted  and  abused  the  pious 
pilgrims  of  Christendom  who  resorted  tliither  to  per^m  their 
devotions.  At  the  call  of  the  Holy  Father,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  placed  a  cross  on  their  right  shoulder,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  war  against  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
Prince  caught  the  infection  equally  with  the  inferior  people  ; 
devotion  inspired  some,  the  love  of  adventure  others,  and 
there  were  some  who  pleased  their  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  rich  lordships  arid  fair  domains  in  the  fertile 
regions  of  Asia.*     Among  the  princes  who   assumed  the 

*  The  details  of  these  romantio  expeditions  will  be  found  in  a  work 
bj  the  present  author,  named  "The  Crusaders,'^  in  8  vols.  Mm,'  8^ 
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cross,  and  ihaovwliofD  {bw  were  actuated  by  purer  motives^ 
was  the.  gallant,  generous,  but  ipiprudent  duke  of  Normandy. 
Being,  a^  usual,  without  money,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  appearing  suiiable  to  his  rank,  he  agreed  to  transfer  the 
duchy  during  the  term  of  his  Absence  to  the  king  of  England, 
for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks.  William  raised  the  money  by 
Extortion  on  all  his  subjects,  the  very  CQnvents  being  obliged 
to  melt  down  their  plate  to  supply  him.  .  Robert  then  (1096^ 
set  forth  in  gallant  array  with  the  martial  pilgrims,  and  his 
brother  took  possession  of  his  duchy. 

Afl^r  the  death  of  Lanfranc  in  the  year  1089,  the  kipg,  urged 
by  his  profligate  and  rapacious  minister'  Ralph,  nicknanied 
Flambard,  {Firebrand,)  a  Norman  priest,  held  in  his  own 
hands  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  afid  of  such  othet.sees  as 
fell  vacant,,  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  or  complaints  of 
the  clergy;  but  a  severe  fit  of  illness  (1093)  having  terrified 
him,  he  made  many  fair  promises  of  amendment  of  Jife  and 
rule,  and  consented  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees..  The  person 
selected  for  the  primacy  was  Anselm,  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
at  that  time  abbot  of  Bee  in  N(i;>rmandy,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  piety..  Anselm,  it  is  said,  fell  on  his  knees, 
wept,  and  implored  the  king  not  to  require  him  to  accept  the 
dignity ,'  and  when  this  availed  not,  he  clinched  his  right  hand 
so  fast  that  it  was  by  main  force  that  the  pastoral  staff  was 
placed  in  it.  But  if  Anselm  was  firm  in  refusing  his  high 
office,  he  was  equally  firm  in  maintaining  its  rights  against 
the  crown.  William^  on  his  recovery,  forgot  all  his  good  res- 
olutions, and  went  oh  in  his  old  course  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion ;  he  sold  spiritual  dignities. iis  before,  and  still  held  the 
revenues  of  (he  church,  and  among  them  a  great  part  of  those 
of  Canterbury.  This  cansed  disputes  between  him  and  the 
primate;  another  cause  of  disunion  was  the  schism  in  the 
papacy,  there  being  now  two  rival  popes.  Urban  a.nd  Clement  \ 
and  Anselm,  who  had  already  acknowledged  the  forfloer,  re- 
solved to  have  his  authority  recognized  in  England,  while 
William,  like  his  father,. would  have  no  pope, acknowledged 
there  whom  he  had  not  himself  receited.  Both  kipg  and 
priniate  were  resolute  1  the  former  atjength  summoned  a 
synod  to  Rockingham  in  order  to  have  Anselm  deposed,  but 
the  bishops  declaring  themselves  incompetent,  he  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  other  motives  afterwards  having  induced  him 
to  acknowledge  Urban,  the  contest  thus  ended.  But  when 
(1097)  the  king  was  about  to  make  an  inroad  into  Wales, 
and  he  cfffled  on  the  primate  to  furnish  his  proportion  of 
troops,  as  he  was  bound,  Anselm  sentthem  in  such  bad  con- 
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dition  as  to  be  ^utte  usbless ;  the  kin|(  threatened  to  prosecute 
him ;  the  priipate  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  revenues, 
and  appealed  to  Rome,  and  at  length,  not  thinking  him-* 
self  safe  in  England,  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  the  continent  ,*  he  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  received  with  great  respect  by  Urban,  as  a  sufferer 
in  the  canse  of  the  church;  the  king  meantime  seized  on  all 
the  revenues  of  his  see. 

.  After  enduring  great  hardships^  and  suffering  a  fearful  dim* 
inution  of  their  numbers  by  famine,  disease,  and  the  sword) 
the  Crusaders  at  length  (l^^^Q)  saw  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  tomb  of  their  Lord.  The  news  of  their  success  stim* 
ulated  those  who  hid  remained  behind,  and  William  duke  of 
Guienne  and  earl  of  Poitiers  assembled  a  large  body  of  pil- 
grims to  lead  ta  the  Holy  Land.  It  would  appear  that  ho 
had  prc^osed  -to  mortgage,  like  the  duke  of  Normandy,  his 
dominions  to  the  kingof  England,  now  the  wealthiest  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  for  William  spoke  of  spending  his  Christ- 
mas (1100)  in  Poitiers;  but  his  end  was  now  at  hand.  As 
he  was  at  Winchester,  (Aug.  2,\  having  had  unpleasant  dreamti 
the  night  before,  and  being  told  of  the  visions  of  a  toertain 
monk,  which,  though  he  affected  io  despise  them,  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  he  gave  up  the  thoughts  he  had  had 
of  hunting  that  day  ;  but,>  having  eaten  anj  drunk  heartily  at 
dinner,  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  rode  out  into  the  New 
Forest ;  his  attendants  dispersed  in  quest  of  the  game  ;  in  the 
evening  some  colliers,  passing  through  the  forest,  found  the 
king  lying  dead,  with  an  arrow  stuck  in  his  breast,  and 
hieing  copiously ;  they  laid  the  body  on  their  cart,  and  con^ 
veyed  it  to  Winchester.* 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  kini^  was  shin :  the  common  report 
was  that  a  French  knight,  Walter  Tyrrel,  having  shot  at  a 
stdg,  his' arrow  glanced  from  a  tre^  and  hit  the  king.  Wal- 
ter, seeing  the  unintentional  crime  he  had  committed,  gave 
spurs  to  his  horse,  went  to  the  <^ast,  passed  over  to  France, 
and  joined  a  body  of  pilgrims  for  the  Holy  Land.  But  the 
abbot  Suger  assures  us  that  Tyrrell  had  often  afler,  when  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  it,  asserted  oo  oath  that  he 
had  not  even  seen  the  king  that  day  in  the  forest.  The 
fact  of  the  king's  death  therefore  alone  is  certain ;  the  agent 
and  the  nyotive  are  alike  unknown. 


*  The  New  Forest  was  fatal  to  the  family  df  tlie  Con<%ror ;  it  had 
alitoady  witnessed  the  death  of  his  son  Richard  ana  his  nephew 
William.  ^ 
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9acli  then  ,wbb  the  aod  of  the  Red  Kin|^jii,the  twelftli  jewt 
of  his  reign.  Aa  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  on  ill  ternKi 
with  the  devgy,  the  diispiansers  of  fame,  in  those  times,  hie 
character  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  most  odions 
Golorsr  Making,  however,  aHdueellowanoeSy  we  must  still 
regard  him  as  an  odioosi  rapacious  tyrant,  yet  as  a  man  very 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  capable  of  better  things,  had 
he  been 'placed  in  circnmstances  more  favorable /to  virtue. 


CHAPTER  ill. 

HEtlRY  I.    (BEAUCLBRCy 

1110—1135. 


Pbincs  Hbnrt  was  also  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  when 
the  death  of  his  brother  occurred.  On  learning  that  event 
he  hastened  to  Winchester  to  secure  the  royal  treasure.  Wil- 
liam de  Breteuil,  who  had  charge  of  it,  also  haetened  thither 
and  opposed  him,  alleging  the  right  of  his  elder  brother  to  the 
crown  and  treasure;  but  Henry  drew  his  sword,  and  threa^ 
ened  to  slay  him,  and  so  many  took  the  prince's  pari  that  De 
Breteuil  was  forced  to  give-way.  Henry  then  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  London,  and  caused  himaelf  to  be  crowned,  by 
the  bishop  of  that  .see,  on  the  third  day  after  his  brother's 
death,  (Aug.  5.)  ,     ,      ^        . 

Aware  that  on  the  returp  of  his  -elder  brother  he  should 
have  a  struggle  for  his  usurped  crown,  Henry  resolved  to 
secure,  if  possible*  the  afiections  of  ell  classes  of  his  8ubjeot& 
He  promised  the  clergy  that  he  would  not  hold  the  tempo-> 
ralities  of  any  vacant  see ;  he  engnged  to  his  barons  to  mit- 
igate all  the  feudal  burdens,  and  he  concluded  his  charter  in 
these  words,  which  applied  to  his  English  subjects  partic- 
ularly :  **l  restore  to  you  the  laws  of  king  Edward  with  my 
father's  amendments."  He  invited  Anselm,  who  was  now  at 
Lyons,  to  return  and  resume  his  dignities,  and  on  t^at  prel- 
ate's arrival  he  engaged  him  to  act  in  a  matter  of  some  deli- 
cacy. Henry,  as  a  mfeans  of  securing  the  affections  of  his 
Englbh'  subjects,  wished  to  espouse  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  and  of  Margaret  **  the  good  queen, 
king  Edwfl^'s  kinswoman,  and  of  the  right  royal 'kin  of 
England."     But  this  lady,  who  was  residing  in  the  abbey  of 
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Aamsey,  over  which  her.  aant  presided,  had  taken  the  veil, 
^diough  not  \he  vows.  A  council  of  prelates  and  nobles'  was 
held  at  Lstmbeth,  before  whioh  Matilda  was  extoined  by 
Anselm,  and  she  declared  that  her  only  motive  for  assuming 
the  veil'had  been  to  secure  her  honor  from  the  brqtal  violence 
of  the  Norman  nobles,  against  whidh  the  religious  habit  alone 
was  a  protection.*  The  council,  aware  that  such  had  been 
a  common  practice  with  the  Englbh  ladies  since  the  con- 
quest, pronounced  her  free  to  marry,  and  Anselm  joined  h^r 
^  forthwith  in  matrimony  with,  the  king,  and  anointed  4ind 
crowned  her  queen,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  English  nation, 
who  looked  on  this  as  ^  return  to  their  ancient  line  of  princes. 
As  he  expected,  Henry  had  soon  to  contend  for  his  crown. 
Robert,  who  had  acquired  great  fame  in  the  east,  had  left 
the  Ho^y  Land  soon. after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  On 
his  way^home  through  Apulia,  he  became  enamored  of  Si-, 
bylla,  the  lovely,  virtuous -and  prudent  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Norman  barons  of  that  country.  He  sought  and  obtained  , 
her  hand,  and,  detained  by  her  charms  and  those  of  the 
climate,  he  lingered .  so  long  in  Italy  that  he  did  not  reach 
Normandy  till  his  brother  had  been  a  month  dead.  He  took 
possession  of  his  duchy  without  opposition,  and  then  made 
preparations  for  asserting  his  right  to  the  English  crown. 
Many  of  thC'  principal  Norman  nobles,  such  as  Robert  de 
Belesme  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  William  de  Warrenne  earl  of 
Surrey,  Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  Robert  de  Pontefract,  Ivo 
de  Grentmesnil,  and  others,  sent  inviting  him  to  come  over, 
promising  to  joiii  him  with  all  their  powers ;  for  the  same  mo« 
tives  operated  now  as  in  the  time  of  his  contest  with  the  Ute 
king,  and  moreover  justice  was  clearly  on  his  side ;  so  much 
so  that  the  very  seamen  of  the  fleet  which  was  assembled  to 
oppose  his  landing,  carried  a  large  part  -of  it  over  to  him. 
Robert  embarked  his  troops  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and 
his  partisans  repaired  to  his'standard.  Henry,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  primate,  to  whom  he  paid  the  greatest  cburf, 
and  by  several  puissant  barons,  also  assembled  a  large  force, 
and  advanceii  to  oppose  the  invader.  The  two  armies  lay 
opposite  each  other  for  some  days,  their  leaders  fearing  the 

*  "  I  do  not  deny,"  said  she,  "  that  I  bavie  worn  the  veil;  for  when 
I  was,  a  chil4  tay  aunt  Christina  put  a  black  cloth  on  my  head  to  pre* 
serve  me  from  outra^ ;  and  when  I  used  to  throw  it  off,  she  would 
torment  me  both  with  liatsh  blows  and,  indecent  reproaches,  ^ighine 
and  trembling,  I  iiave  worn  it  in  her  presence,  but  as  #<>n  as  I  could 
get  out  of  sight  I  always  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  trampled  it  under 
my  feet,"    Eadmer,  p.  57. '      i 
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T^ult  of  a  conflict.  Anselm  and  the  leading  men  then  Aid- 
diated  a  peace,  Robert  resigning  his  claim  on  England  for 
an  annual  pension  of  3000  marks ;  each  prince  engaging  to 
restore  and  pardon  the  adherents  of  the  other ;  and  each 
being  to  succeed' to  the  dominions  of  the  other  in  case  of  his 
dying  without  issoe.  Robert  then  departed,  and  Henry  soon 
took  occasion  to  prosecate  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his 
other  supporters  under  Ysrious  pretences,  and  when  (1103) 
Robert  ventured  over  to  England  to  remonstrate  against  this 
breach  of  treaty,  he  ran  pome  hazatd  of  losing  his  own  lib^' 
erty ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  pension,  of  which, 
to  save  appearances,  he  made  a  present  to  the  queen,  who 
was  his  god-daughter. 

But  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  Normandy  would 
content,  the  ambition  of  Henry.  Affecting  to  view  in  the 
coDduot  of  Robert,  who  had  taiken  the  outlaw  Belesme  into 
his  service,  a  breach  of  treaty,  he  landed  with  an  army  in 
Normandy.  Several  of  the  prelates  and  barons  (probably 
secretly  gained  by  him)  besought  him  to  take  the  govern- 
ment on  him.  "Your  brother,"  said  they,  "^is  not  our  gov- 
ernor ;  his  people  have  no  protection  from  his  power.  He 
dissipates  all  his  wealth  in  follies,  and  often  fasts  till  noon  for 
want  of  bread;  often  he  cannot  leave  his  bed  for  want  of 
clothes;  when  he  is  intoxicated,  strumpets  and  buffoons  strip 
him  of  his  garments  and  boast  of  their  robbery."  This  may  all 
have  been  true,  and  Robert  may  also,  by  his  remissness,  have; 
as  was  add^d,  suffered  his  barons  to  make  war  on  each  other 
and  inflict  great  .misery  on  the  country  ;  yet  it  is  diflicult  to 
believe  that  pity  for  the  afliicted  people  was  the  motive  which 
actuated  the  king  of  England,  who,  when  Robert  declined 
his  modest  proposal  of  resigning  the  government  to  him, 
commenced  military  operations.  The  first  campaign  pro- 
duced no  event  of  importance;  but  in  the  second,  (1106,) 
hi  an  engagement  before  the  castle  of  Tinchebrai,  (Sept.  2d,) 
Robert  was  utterly  defeated,,  and  himself  and  some  of  his 
bi:-on6,'400  knights  and  10,000  meti,  were  made  captives 
after  an  itmnense  slaughter  of  hid  troops.  All  Normandy 
then  submitted  to  Henry. 

The  fate  Of  Robert,  the  only  Norman  prince  who  has  a 
claim  on  our  sympathy,  was  a  hard  one.  His  captivity  at 
first  was  light,  but,  having  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  his 
eyes,  it  is  said,*  were  put  out  by  command  of  his  unnatural 

*  Westminster,  Pant,  Wikes.  Malmsbury.  however,  who  wa*  a 
cootempoiary,  nyi,  <*  To  the  4ay  of  his  death  ne  waa  held  in  free  cns- 
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brother,  according  to  the  barbarooft  practice  of  tBeagei  upd, 
daring  a  term  of  thirty  years,  he  was  tr^nslerred  from  castle 
tp  castle,  and  he  breathed  his  last  in  that  of  Cardiff  in  the 
eightiethk  year  of  his  age.  His  lovely  wife,  whose  prudence 
might  ha^  averted  his  misfortunes,  had  died  some  years 
before  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai ;  his  only  son  William,  a  boy 
of  five  years  of  age,  was  taken  at  Falaise.  When  led  before 
his  uncle  he  sobbed  and  cried  for  mercy.  Henry  made  a 
sudden  effort,  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  evil  thoughts,  md  di- 
rected him  to  b^  removed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  baron  named  Helie  de  St  Saen,  who- had  married 
Robert's  natural  daughter,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  nur- 
tured. 

An^ong  the  captives  at  Tiqchebrai  was  Edffar  n Atheling, 
whom  some  slight  similarity  of  character  had  attached  to 
Robert's  fortune.  He  was  personally  brave,  but  so  mean 
were  his  talents  that  Henry,  like  his  father,  could  venture  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  magnanimity  toward  him.  He 
gave  him  Jiis  liberty  and  a  small  pension ;  and  the  last  male 
of  the  line  of  Cerdic  thus  vanishes  from  history. 

Henry  soon  began  to  repent  of  his  Uberali^  towards  his 
nephew,  and  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  castle  of 
Helie  de  St.  Saen  to  get  possession  of  him.  Helie  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  his  servants  conveyed  away  the  sleep- 
iog  child  and  placed  him  in  safety,  and  Helie  on  his  return 
abandoned  bis  property  and  went  with  his  helpless  charge 
from  court  to  court.  When  William  grew  up,  and  displayed 
talents  and  virtues  worthy  of  his  race,  he  interested  various 
princes  in  his  favor.  Louis  ie  Gros  king  of  France,  the 
feudal  superior  of  Normandy,  a  brave  and  generous  prince,, 
aware  of  the  danger  of  letting  the  king  of  England  become 
too  powerful,  joined  with  the  counts  of  Anjoaand  Flanders 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  WilUaro,  and  a  peitty,  indecisive 
war  was  kept  up  for  some  years.  Henry  detached  the  count 
of  Anjou  from  the  confederacy  by  contracting  his  eldest  son 
to  the  count's  daughter,  and  the  death  of  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders, who  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Eu,  further  weakened 
the  cause  of  young  William.  King  Louis  tried  to  engage 
the  church  in  his  favor  by  taking  him  to  a  council  at  Rheims, 
(1119,)  over  which  pope  Calixtus  II.  personally  presided ; 
but  the  arts  and  the  gifts  of  Henry  easily  overcame  the  just 

tody  by  the  laudable  afiVction  of  hia  brother,  suiTerin^  no  evil  but 
solitude,  if  that  can  be  called  solitude  where  there  was  great  attention 
on  the  part  of  his  keepers,  and  no  want  of  amusemeBts  or  of  dainties.*' 
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claims  of  his  nephew,  and  shortly  after  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  him  and  the  king  of  France. 

But  fortune  soon  offered  another  chance  to  youn^  William. 
King  Henry,  when  his  eldest  son,  also  named  William^  had 
attained  hb  eighteenth  year,  took  him  over  .to  Normandy 
(1120)  to  have  him  recognized  as  his  successor.  On  their 
return  from  the  port ^fBarfleur,  the  king's  ship,  having  a  fair 
wind,  was  soon  out  of  sight,  but  that  of  the  prince  having 
been  detained  by  an  accident,  the  sailors  and  their  caplain, 
Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  got  drunk,  and  when  they  set  sai^, 
they  ran  the  ship  on  a  rpck,  where  she  foundered.  The 
prince  had  gotten  into  the  boat,  and  was  now  clear  of  the 
ship  and  out  of  danger,  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  coun* 
tess  of  Perche,  his  natural  sister.  He  taiade  the  seamen  put 
back  to  save  her,  but,  when  the  boat  approached  the  ship, 
such  numbers  crowded  into  it  that  it  went  down  and  all  per- 
ished. About  a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  were 
lost  on  this  occasion ;  the  only  person  who  escaped  was  a 
butcher  of  Rouen,  who  clung  to  the  mast.  Fitz-Stepbens 
also  grasped  it,  but  on  being  informed  that  the  prince  was 
lost,  he  said  he  would  not  survive,  and  let  go  his  hold.  The 
king,  when  assured  of  the  calamity,  fainted  away  and  never 
regained  his.  cheerfulness. 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  England,  in* 
asmuch  as  it  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  ; 
but  had  he  survived  he  would  probably  have  been  as  great  a 
tyrant  as  any  of  bis  race,  for  he  often  declared  that  if  ever  he 
came  to  govern  England  he  would  yoke  the  Saxons  to  the 
plough  like  oxen.  Queen  Matilda  had  died  two  years 
before  her  son,  (11 18.^ 

As  the  prince  had  left  no  issue,  and  he  had  no  legitimate 
son  remaining,  the  king  resolved  to  marry  again.  His 
choice  fell  on  Adelais,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Louvain  and 
niece  of  pope  Calixtus,  (1120.)  But  Adelais  brought  him 
no  children,  and  young  William,  having  again  gatneid  the 
count  of  Anjou  to  his  side,  was  able  to  keep  Normandy  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  for  some  years.  Henry,  however,  again 
(1127)  detached  the  earl  of  Anjou  by  a  marriage.  His  only 
remaining  legitimate  child,  a  daughter  named  Matilda  or 
Maud,  had  been  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  She  was 
now  a  widow,  and  he  offered  her  hand  to  Geoffrey,  the  count's 
eldest  son.  The  marriage  took  place,  though  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  the  empress,  who  regarded  it  as  a  degradation, 
and  opposed  by  several  of  the  barons  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy^  and  Matilda  was  recognized  as  heiress  of  all  his 
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domiDions.  The  king  of  Prance  still  continued  his  support 
of  William  Fitz-Robert;  ^nd  when  Heurj,  by  his  influence 
with  the  church,  had  succeeded  irt  ha?ing  that  prince  di- 
vorced from  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Anjou  on  the  p\e^ 
of  consanguinity,  Louis  gave  him  (1124)  in  marriage  his 
queen's  sister,  and  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
was  assassinated  (1128)  witen  at  church,  he  invested  him 
with  that  county.  But  William,  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of 
fortune,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  In  consequence  of 
his  having  taken  severe  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his 
predecessor,  a  plot  was  laid  by  their  friends  and  relatives 
to  assassinate  him  when  retiring  from  the>  apartment  of  his 
mistress  late  in  the  night  This  lady,  who  was  privy  to  the 
design,  could  not  refrain  from  letting  tears  drop  on  his  head 
while  bathing  it  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times. 
William's  suspicions  were  awakened ;  he  pressed  her,  and 
she  told  him  the  whole  truth.  He  thus  escaped  this  danger, 
but  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle 
at  Alosi  against  the  count  of  Alsatia. 

Henry  was  now  free  from  uneasiness;  his  daughter  the  em- 
press was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir,  (1132,)  and  two  more 
sons  born  to  her  seemed  to  render  the  succession  secure. 
He  made  the  nobility  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  to  her  and 
her  eldest  son  in  a  council  held  at  Oxford.  He  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  chiefly  in  Normandy,  to  be  fiear  his 
daughter,  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  affection.  An  incursion 
of  the  Welsh  having  taken  place,  (1135,)  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  when  having  eaten  too  heartily  of  lampreys, 
a  food  he  was  often  cautioned  against,  he  got  a  surfeit,  and 
died  (Dec.  1)  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age;  his  body 
was  brought  over  to  England  and  interred  at  Reading. 

Henry  I.  was  a  monarch  of  superior  ability ;  the  Conqueror 
alone  of  his  family  equalled  him  in  talent.  He  showed  great 
spirit  in  his  dealings  with  the  church;  he  caused  justice  to  be 
rigidly  executed:  '*  A  good  man  was  he,  and  mickle  dread 
was  there  of  him,'*  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  "  Peace  made 
he  for  man  and  beast,  whoso  bare  his  burthen  of  gold  and 
silver  no  man  durst  say  to  him  aught  but  good."  But  he  set 
at  nought  his  charters  and  his  promises,  and  he  taxed  his 
people  without  mercy ;  he  increased  the  rigor  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  enlarged  the  forests;  he  punished  him  who  killed 
a  stag  as  him  who  murdered  a  man;  he  made  all  the  dogs 
near  the  forests  be  mutilated  ;  meh  were  even  in  some  cases 
prohibited  from  hunting  on  their  own  lands,  a  great  grievance 
in  those  days.     Heury  was  more  addicted  to  literature  than 
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was  usual  amonif  princes  and  nobles  at  that  tio^e,  whence  he 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Beauclerc,  or  Fine-scholar^  His 
treatment  of  his  brother  and  nephew  violated  all  the  priqcipies 
of  nature  and  justice ;  but  when  there  is  uncontrolled  power, 
and  a  kingdom  is  the  prize,  these  principles  have  been  set  at 
nought  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
STEPHEN. 


In  a  regularly  ordered  state  the  succession  of  Matilda  would 
have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  no  one  else  had  even 
the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  Henry  himself  had, 
by  his  usurpation,  shown  how  t  crown  might  be  acquired 
without  right,  and  there  was  one,  whom,  perhaps,  be  little 
suspected,  ready  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 

Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  had  been  married  to  the 
count  of  Blois,  to  whom  she  bare  a  numerous  offspring;  two 
of  her  sons  had  been  invited  over  to  England  by  king  Henry, 
and  he  made  one  of  them,  Henry,  who  was  in  holy  orders, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
for  Stephen,  the  other,  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  count  of  Boulogne,  who  hod  also  krge  es- 
tates in  England ;  he  roor^ver  conferred  on  him  extensive 
domains  in  both  England  and  Normandy.  Stephen  always 
affected  great  gratitude  towards  his  uncle,  and  he  had  been 
forward  in  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  empress  in  1131.* 
By  his  valor,  liberality,  aqd  affable  manners  he  had  gained 
great  favor  with  both  barons  and  people  in  England,  and  the 
citizens  of  London  were  especially  devoted  to  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Stephen  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
effort  for  the  crown ;  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  hastened 
to  Loudon,  where  he  was'  received  with  acclamations  by  the 

*  On  that  occasion  the  king  of  Scots  first  took  the  oath  of  fealty  in 
virtue  of  his  rank;  Stephen  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  kind's 
natural  son,  contended  for  the  second  place.  It  may  be,  as  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  says,  that  they  had  both  designs  on  the  throne,  bat  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Robert  contradicto  this  supposition 
VOL.  I.  .8 
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populace.  Hia  brother  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbary  endeav« 
ored  to  prevail  on  the  primate  to  crown  him ;  and  to  over- 
come that  prelate's  scruples  they  produced  Hugh  Bigod,  a 
servant  of  the  late  king,  who  made  bath  that  when  on  his 
death-bed  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  making  the  count 
of  Boulogne  his  heir.  The  primate  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
convinced,  and  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
at  Westminster,  (Dec.  22.) 

Stephen,  imitating  his  predecessor,  issued  a  chapter  exactly 
mmilar  to  his,  with  probably  as  little  intention  of  observing  it ; 
he  further,  still  following  his  uncle's  example,  lost  no  time  in 
^getting  possession  of  the  royal  treasure  of  100,000/.  which 
lay  at  Winchester,  and  with  this  money  he  took  into  his  pay 
a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  the  continent,  and 
procured  a  recognition  of  his  title  at  Rome. 

The  Norman  barons,  moved  by  hereditary  animosity ^to  the 
Angevin^,  and  also  by  the  motives  which  had  always  made 
them  desire  the  union  of  their  duchy  with  England,  readily 
submitted  to  Stephen ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Louis  the 
Young,  received  the  homage  of  his  son  Eustace  for  that  prov-* 
ince,  and  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
was  obliged  to  make  a  truce  for  two  years  with  Stephen,  on 
condition  of  being  paid  5000  marks  a  year  during  that  period. 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  brother  of  the  em- 
press, to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  was  the  person  whom 
Stephen  had  most  to  dread.  This  nobleman  would  do  him 
homage  only  on  conditions  which  would  give  him  a  pretext 
for  revolt  whenever  he  pleased,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
consent.  The  clergy  made  similar  reservations  in  tl^eir  oaths ; 
the  barons  extorted  the  right  of  fortifying  their  castles,  and 
soon  fortresses  rose  on  all  sides,  filled  with  a  brutal  and 
ferocious  soldiery.  A  contest  for  the  crown  soon  commenced 
between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  and  the  miseries  which  ensued 
are  thus  vividly  described  by  one  who  witnessed  them. 

''  In  this  king's  time,"  says  the  contemporary  Saxon  Chron- 
icle, "was  all  dissension,  and  evil,  and  rapine;  for  against 
him  soon  arose  the  rich  (t.  e,  great)  men  that  were  traitors; 
when  they  found  that  he  was  a  mild  man,  and  soft  and  good, 
and  did  no  justice,  (execution,)  then  did  they  do  all  wonders* 
They  had  done  him  homage  and  sworn  oaths,  but  they  held 
no  truth ;  they  were  all  forsworn  and  heeded  not  their  troth ; 
for  every  rich  man  built  his  castles,  and  they  held  them  against 
him,  and  they  filled  the  land  full  of  castles.  They  sorely 
oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land  with  castle-works, 
and  when  the  castles  were  made  they  filled  them  with  devils 
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and  evil  men;  then  took  they  the  men  that  they  .weened  had 
any  goods,  both  by  nighi  and  by  day,  peasant  men; and  women, 
a^d  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold,  and  silver,  and  tortured 
them  with  tortures  not  to  be  toJd,  for  never  were  any  martyrs 
so  tortured  as  they  were ;  some  th^y  bung  up  bf  the  feet  and 
smoked  them  with  foul  smoke ;  some  they  hun^  by  the  thumbs 
or  by  the  he^d,  and  hung  coats  of  mail  at  their  feet;  to  some 
they^ut  knotted  strings  round  their  head  and  twisted  them 
till  it  went  to  the  brains;  they  put  them  into  dungeons  where 
there  were  adders,  aad  snakes,  and  toads,  and  killed  them  so ; 
some  they  put  in  the  crucet-house,  that  is,  in  a  chest  that  wa^ 
short  and  narrow  and  not  deep,  and  put  sharp  stones  in  it,  and 
forced  the  man  in,  and  so  broke  all  his  limbs.  In  many  of 
the  castles  were  things  l9athly  and  grim  that  were  c^led 
Sachenteges,  of  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do  to 
carry  one  that  was  so  made,  that  is  fastened  to  a  beam,  and 
they  put  a  shai'p  iron  about  the  man's  throat  and  neek  that  he 
might  on  no  side  sit  or  lie^  or  sleep,  but  bear  all  that  iron. 
Many  thousands  did  they  kill  with  hunger.  I  cannot  and 
may  not  tell  all  the  wounds  and  all  the  pains*that  they  gave  to 
wretched  men  in  this  lapd,  and  that  lasted  for  the  nineteen 
winters  that  Stephen  was  king»  and  still  it  was  worse  and 
worse.  They  laid  guilds  (taxes)  evermore  on  thetowQ]»,  and 
called  it  tensezie;  when  the  wretched  men  had  no  more^^  to 
give  they  robbed  and  burned  all  the  towns,  that  well  thou 
mightest  go  a  whole  day's  journey  and  shouldest  never  find 
a  man  sitting  (dwelling)  in  a  town  or  land  tilled.  Then  was 
corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  fox  there  was 
none  in  the  land.  Wretched  men  died  of  hunger ;  somatook 
to  alms  who  were  one  time  rich  men;  some  fled  out  of  the 
land ;  never  yet  was  more  wretcl^dness  in  the  knd,  and  never 
did  heathen  men  worse  than  they  did,;  for  after  a  time  they 
spared  neither  church  nor  chjirch-yard,  but  took  all  the  goods 
that  were  therein,  and  then  burned  church  and  all  together ; 
neither  did  they  spare  bishop's  land,  nor  abbot's,  nor  priest's, 
but  robbed  monks  and  clerks,  and  every  man  who  was  able 
another ;  if  two  or  three  men  came  riding  to  a  town  all  the 
township  fled  before  them,  weening  that  they  were  robbers. 
The  bishops  and  learned  men  cursed  them  evermore^  but 
nought  thereof  came  on  them,  for  they  were  all  accursed, 
and  forsworn,  and  abandoned.  It  was  the  sea  men  tilled ;  the 
earth  bare  no  corn,  for  the  land  was  all  destroyed  with  such 
deeds,  and  they  said  openly  that  Christ  slept  and  his  saints. 
Such  and  more  than  we  can  say  we  tholed  nineteen  winters  , 
for  our  sins." 
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After  tfab  faithful  pictare^  drawn  by  the  hand  of  one  who 
described  what  he  beheld,  of  the  horrors  of  feudalism,  and 
the  misery  caused  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details;  we  will,  however,  narrate 
succinctly  the  principal  events  of  the  contest  for  the  crown. 

In  the  first  year  of  Stephen's  reign  the  earl  of  Exeter  took 
arms  against  him,  and  David  king  of  Scotland  invaded  Eng* 
land  in  the  cause  of  liis  niece  the  empress;  but  the  earl  was 
forced  to  submit,  and  the  Scottish  king  agreed  to  an  accom- 
modation. David  again  invaded  England,  (1 13H ;)  the  ravages 
committed  by  his  wild,  ferocious  followers  are  described  as 
exceeding  the  usual  limits  of  atrocity,,  aud  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  the  other  barons  of  these  parts  lost  no  time  in  col- 
lecting their  troops  to  oppose  theni.  The  armies  encountered 
at  North>Allerton,  (Aug.  22,)  and  in  the  battle  called  that  of 
the  Standard,  from  a  large  crucifix  on  a  wain  used  by  the 
English  as  a  standard,  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated. 

Earl  Robert,  having  matured  his  plans  in  favor  of  his  sis- 
ter, pretended  that  Stephen  had  violated  the  conditions  made 
with  him,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  withdrew  to  the  con- 
tinent, (1139.)  As  Stephen  had  now  embroiled  himself  also 
with  the  church,  by  forcing  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln to  deliver  up  the  castles  they  had  erected,  Robert  advised 
the  empress  to  appear  in  England  to  head  her  party.  She 
landed  (Sept.  22)  with  him  and  one  hundred  and  forty  knights 
in  Sussex,  was  received  by  the  queen  dowager  Adelais  in  her 
castle  of  Arundel,  and  thence  proceeded  to  her  brother's  cas- 
tle of  Bristol ;  Geoffirey  Talbot,  William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel, 
and  several  other  barons  declared  for  her,  and  her  cause  grad- 
ually gained  ground ;  battles  and  skirmishes  occurred  in 
various  parts  all  through  the  following  year  ;  at  length  (Feb.  2, 
1141)  Stephen  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  came  to  an  engage- 
ment near  Lincoln,  and  the  king  was  defeated  and  led  a  cap- 
tive to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  rigor. 
The  barons  of  Stephen's  party  alt  submitted ;  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  invested  With  legantine  authority,  and 
had  been  on  ill  terms  with  his  brother  on  account  of  the  affair 
of  the  two  bishops,  was  now  induced  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Matilda ;  to  gain  the  clergy  more  effectually  she  con- 
sented lo  receive  the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  in  a  synod 
summoned  by  the  legate,  at  which  the  Londoners  were  the 
only  laymen  present,  she  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Her  authority  was  generally  acknowledged,  but  tran- 
quillity did  not  long  remain  ;  besides  the  disadvantage  of  her 
sex,  she  was  of  a  haughty,  imperious  temper ;  she  rejected  in 
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the  roost  nngracioas  manner  the  petition  of  Stephen's  qaeen 
and  several  of  the  nobility  for  liis  release,  though  they  en- 
gaged that  he  should  renounce  the  crown  ;  that  of  the  legate^ 
that  his  nephew  Eustace  might  be  allowed  to  retain  his  pat- 
i^imonial  estates;  and  that  of  the  Londoners/ for  the  laws  of 
king  Edward. 

The  Londoners  were  greatly  offedded,  and  the  legate,  who 
had  probably  never  been  sincerle  in  the  cause  of  Matilda, 
fanning  their  wrath,  they  conspired  to  seize  her;  she  fled 
to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Winchester,  where  she  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Londfiners,  Stephen's  mercenaries,  and  the 
legate's  vassals;  b^g  hard  pressed  she  was  obligied  to 
attempt  an  escape,  which  she  effected  with  difficulty,  but  her 
brother  Robert  was  taken  prisoi^er,  and  he  was  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  cause  that  her  party  were  glad  to  give' 
Stephen  in  exchange  for.  him.  The  war  was  now  renewed, 
and  was  carried  6n  for  some  years  with  various  success ;  at 
length  in  the  severe  winter  of  1142  the  empress  was  closely 
besieged  by  Stephen  in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  When  her- 
stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  she  dressed  herself  and 
three  knights  in  white,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
a  sentinel  who  liad  been  bribed  conducted  them  through 
the  enemy's  post ;  they  crossed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  pro- 
ceeded to  Abingdon  on  foot^  and  thence,  having  procured 
horses,  rode  to  Wallingford.  This  escape  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  her  enemies,  while  her  fri^^nds  viewed  it  as 
little  less  than  miraculous. 

At  length  (1146)  the  death  of  her  brother  Robert  and  of 
some  of  her  other  friends  convinced  the  empress  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  event,  and  she  withdrew  to  Normandy  (1147) 
to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs;  her  departure,  however, 
brought  little  tranquillity  to  Stephen. 

Stephen  soon  alienated  many  of  his  partisans  by  requiring 
the  surrender  of  their  castles;  the  legantine  power  also  had 
been  transferred  by  the  new  pope  Eugenius  to  the  primate 
Theobald,  the  enemy  of  the  late  legate ;  and  moreover  thfi 
pope,  as  Stephen  resisted  one  of  his  encroachments,  had  laid 
his  party  under  Un  interdict 

There  was,  however,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  two 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  empress.  In  1 149  her  son 
Henry,  who  had  now  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  being 
desirous  of  receiving  knighthood  from  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, passed  through  England  with  a  large  retinue,  and 
raised  the  hopes  of  his  partisans.  On  his  return,  (1150,) 
after  having  spent  some  time  in  the  Scottish  ootirt,  his 
8»  L 
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mother  resigned  Normandy  to  him,  and  on  the  death  of  hi* 
father  he  inherited  Anjou.  The  following  year  (1151)  he 
greatly  increased  his  power  by  a  marriage  with  Eieanor  of 
Guienne  and  Poitou.  This  princess  had  been  married  to 
the  French  king  Louis  the  Yomig ;  she  was  the  companion 
of  his  crosade  to  the  Holy  Land,  (1148,^  and  her  conduct 
in  the  East  had  been  so  reprehensible  tnat  Louis,  on  his 
return,  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  delicacy  rather  than 
of  prudence,  had  divorced  tier.  The  young  count  of  Anjou, 
less  fastidious,  immediately  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and 
espoused  her  within  six. weeks  aftef  the  divorce;  and  his 
dominions  now  extended  from  the  ccflnnes  of  Flanders  to 
the  Pyrenees,  while  his  superior  lord  Louis  did  not  rule  over 
more  than  a  teuth  of  France.  Louis,  incensed  at  this  con- 
duct of  the  count  of  Anjou,  aided  Stephen's  son  Eustace  to 
overrun  Normandy ;  but  Henry  speedily  drove  them  out  of 
it,  and  then,  as  Stephen  was  now  besieffing  W&Uingfof<l» 
which  was  held  by  his  partisans,  he  passed  over  to  their  aid. 
^To  draw  Stephen  away  he  laid  siege  to  Malmsbury,  and 
having  taken  that  town  marched  to  the  relief  of  Wallingford, 
The  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other,  divided  by  the 
river  Thames.  Meantime  the  prelates  and  nobles  on  each 
side,  weary  of  civil  discord,  proposed  an  accommodation^ 
the  earl  of  Arundel  boldly  saying  **  that  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  prolong  the  calamities  of  a  whole  kingdom  on  account  of 
the  ambition  of  two  prinoea; "  and  Henry  and  Stephen,  having 
conversed  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  Agreed  to  a  truce 
for  that  purpose.  Stephen's  son  EuiStace,  a  turbulent  youth, 
abused  his  father  openly  for  concluding  this  truce,  and,  with- 
drawing from  t)ie  camp  with  his  followers,  began  to  ravage 
Cambridgeshire :  he  fixed  his  abode  at  the  stately  abbey  of 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  but  he  took  a  fever  as  he  sat  at  a  ban- 
quet there,  and  died.  This,  obstacle  being  removed,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Winchester,  (Nov.  1153,)  in  which  it  was 
agreed  tdat  Stephen  should  retain  the  crown  of  England  for 
his  life,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  Henry,  who  was  to  be 
his  successor ;  that  Stephen's  son  William  should  inherit  all 
his  father  had  possessed  before  he  usurped  the  crown ;  that 
the  adherents  on  both  sides  ,shouTd  sustain  no  injury ;  that 
all  grants  of  the  crown  lands  made  by  Stephen  should  be  re^ 
Toked,  and  all  castles  built  by  his  permission  be  demolished. 
These  terms  being  sworn  to,  Henry  returaed.to  Normandy. 
Stephen  did  not  long  retain  his  dignity ;  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year,  (Oct.  25,)  after  a  boisterous  and  unquiet  reign  of 
nineteen  years.     He  was  a  prince  posses^  of  many  noble 
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and  estimable  qualities,  and  would' have  probably  made  an 
ezcelleht  king  if  he  had  acquired  his  crown  in  a  legal  mann'er. 


Having  thus  brought  the  Anglo-Norman  period  of  o&r 
history  to  its  close,  we  will  make  a  few  remajrks  on  'the  con- 
dition of  the  nation  at  this  time. 

An  erroneous  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  the  Norman 
conquest  swept,  like  a  moral  deluge,  over  the  6ountry,  carry- 
ing away  its  ancient  and  venerable  institutions,  and  leaving 
in  their  place  such  as  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 

We  are  told  that  the  Conqueror  had  even  farmed  a  plan 
for  fixing  on  the  English  nation  the  ultimate  badge  of  con- 
quest by  abolishing  their  irative  dialect,  and  fo^^cing  them  to 
assume  that  of  their  masters,  for  which  purpose  he  ordered 
that  the  French  language  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
be  employed  in  pickings  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  {Curia 
Regis,)  and  be  used  in  laws  and  charters.  The  whole  of 
this  theo>y,  however,  rests  only  on  authority  of  the  most 
dubious  character*;  •  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  Henry  I.  re- 
enacted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  laws  of  the  Confessor;  the 
English  language  (never  the  French)  was  employed  by  them 
in  their  charters,  and  though  the  latter  was  probably  much 
ased  in  the  Curia  Regis,  the  members  of  which  \^ere  mostly 
Normans,  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than  obliga- 
tion. Finally,  the  county  and  other  courts  continued  in  tise 
little  altered. 

The  great  changes  intrbduced  by  the  Norman  conquest 
were,  the  almost  total' transfer  of  landed  property ;  the  change* 
of  the  hierarchy  in  the  church  ;  the  development  of  the  feudal 
system;  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  'civil 
jurisdiction.  Of  these  the  first  two  have  been  already  suffi-r 
ciently  noticed ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  explain  the  two 
last. 

The  more  inquiry  into  the  Middle  Ages  advances,  the 
more  we  recognize  the* influence  of  Rome,  and  the  imitative 
habits  of  the  tribes  which  overturhed  her  empii:e.  It  was 
long  the  fashion  to  regard  the  feudal  system  as  an  original, 
regular  plan  formed  by  the  Barbarians  for  the  preservation  of 
the  conquests  they  had  made;  more  accurate  incjuiries  make 
it  probable  that  the  system  in  its  main  points  lay  ready  to 
thy^ands. 


byibai] 


'Namely,  that  of  Ingulf.    ^  Palgraye. 
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The  coloDtsts  of  ancient  Ro^ne  were  bound  to  military 
service  when  called  on  by  the  state,  and  in  the  latter  da^s 
of  the  republic  they  were  soldiers  alone  who  thus  were 
rewarded  by  their  victorious  general.  The  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus  extended  this  system  as  the  means  of  defending 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Lands  were  given  to  those  who 
were  named  the  Limitanean  and  Ripuarian  soldiery,— r  from 
their  location  on  the  marches  (^limites)  and  the  banks  {ripas) 
of  the  great  frontier  rivers,  —  and  their  heirs,  without  a  power 
of  alienatipn,  on  the  express  condition  of  military  service. 
At  a  subsequent  period  lands,  denominated  Lietic,*  were 

g'iTen,  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  to  large  bodies  of  the 
arbarians  on  similar  conditions.  We  thus  find  the  ^system 
of  the  tenure  of  land  by  military  service  completely  ibrmed  ; 
and  the  other  great  characteristic  ef  the  feudal  system,  the 
personal  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal,  may,  perhaps,  be  an 
safely  deduced  from  that  of  Patron  and  Client  at.  Rome  (its 
similarity  to  which  has  often  been  observed)  as  from  the 
antecedent  usages  of  the  Celtic  or  German  tribes. 
.  All  the  elements  of  feudalism  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  ii\  which  the  Nor* 
mans  were  placed,  caused  it  to  attain  a  more  perfect  fo^m^ 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Norman  lawyers  d^ew  such  conse- 
quences from  it  as  made  it  a  system  of  absolute  slavery. 

In  the  feudal  system  of  England  the  king  was  regarded  a» 
the  origini^  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom;  those 
who  held  them  were  his  vassals,  and  were  obliged  to  swear 
fealty,  ^hat  is,  fidelity,  to  him,  and  do  him  homage,  or  become 
his  meu,^  The  vassal  who  thus  held  by.  military  service  was 
bound  to  serve  his  lord  in  war,  and  to  attend  or  do  suit  to 
bis  court  in  peace,  in  order  to  answer  for  any  offences  he 
might  have  himself  committed,  and  to  assist  in  the  trial  of 
others.  In  war  the  vassal  was  required  to  attend  his  lord 
in  arms  for  a  space  of  forty  days  at  his  own  expense. 

The  lands  of  England  were  divided  by  the  Conqueror  into 
about  60,000  feuds,  fiefs,  or  knights'  fees :  he  who  held  an 
entire .  fee  was  bound  to  serve  for  forty  days ;  he  who  had 
half  a  one  for  twenty,  and  so  on ;  the  lord  who  held  several 
fees  furnished  men  in  proportion.  A  vassal  of  the  crown, 
or  tenant  in  capites  or  in  chief ,  as  he  was  called,  might  sub- 
enfeudate  his  lands,  and  have  vassals  bound  to  himself  as  he 
was  to  his  superior  lord;  but  these  were  also  regarded  as 
vassals  of  the  crown,  and  bound  by  allegiance. 

*  Fiom  Uie  Germanic  Leod,  UuU,  people. 
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The  incidents  of  the  Anglo-Norman  feudalism,  were  aft 
follows: 

Aids.  -*-  These  were  sums  of  fnoney  paid  to  ransom  the  lord 
if  made  a  prisoner;  to  supply  the  means  of  making  his  eldest 
son  a  kniffht,  k  ceremony  attended  with  i^o  little  ejqiiehse ;. 
to  portion  his  eldest  daughter. 

Reliefs. — The  relief  was  a  composition  paid  by  the  heir 
for  permission  to  enter  on  the  iief  which  had  lapsed  to  the 
superior  lord  by  the  death  of  the  last  possessor* 

Primer- Seisin.  — ^Tbis  was  an  increased  relief  paid  to  the 
king  by  the  heir  of  a  tenant  in  chief,  if  of  full  age ;  it  usually 
consisted  of  a  year's  profit  of  the  1  ands. 

Wardship,  —  If,  at  the  death  of  a  tenant,  his  heir  was  under 
jibe  age  of  twenty-^ne,  or  his  heiress  .«nder  that  of  fourteen^ 
the  lord  became  guardian  in  chivalry,  and  he  had  the  custody 
of  the  person  and  lands  (without  being  accountable  for  ihb 
profits)  till  the  former  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
latter  of  sixteen  years.  The  heir  tn  capiie^  on  coming  of 
^age,  was  bound  to  take  knighthood  or  pay  a  fine. to  the.  king. 

Marriage,  —  During  the  minority  the  lord  had  the  power 
of  disposing  of  his  ward  in  .matrimony,  provided  the  match, 
was  not  one  of  disparagemept ;  and  if  he  or  she  refused  it, 
they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  that  is,  the  sum  that 
any  one  would  have  given  for  it  to  the  guardian.  .  If  the  male 
ward  married  without  the  consent  oi  his  guardian  he  forfeit- 
ed double  the  value  of  the  marriage. 

If  a  tenant  in  chief  transferred  his  land,  a  fine  for  alictna- 
tioii  was  due  to  the  king.  If  he  died  without  heirs  of  his 
blood,  or  was  attainted  for  treason  or  felony,  the  land  revertp^ 
eil  to  the  lord. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  feudalism  in  Englapd,  and 
when  we  consider  the  wardships  and  marriages,  (both  pecu- 
liar to  English  feudalism,)  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
reliefs  and  aids,  we  may  fairly  look  upon  it  as/i  system  of 
slavery  and  oppression. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  church  at 
this  time,  for  which  purpose  we  must  sketch  the  vast  project 
of  sacerdotal  dominion  formed  by  the  aspiring  mind  of 
pope  Gregory  VII. 

In  consequence  chiefly  of  the  imbecile  superstition  of  the 
kings  of  France,  the  episcopal  order  had  made  great  advances 
toward  the^  acquisition  of  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Druids.  From  the  earliest  times,  in  consequence  of 
Che  rank  of  the  city  over  which  Jie  presided,  a. kind  of  su- 
premacy bad  been  generally  conceded  to  the  bishop  of 
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Rome,  and  this  notion  of  bis  superiority  gradually  extended 
through  the  discontent  of  prelates,  who  appealed  to  iiim 
against  t^eir  metropoHtans,  tmd  he  thus  was  imperceptibly 
drawing  to  himself  the  power  acquired  by  the  episcopal  order. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  a  work,  purporting 
to  be  a  collection  of  decrees  of  ibnner  potftiffs,  appeared 
under  the  name  Qf  one  Isidore.  This  forgery  (as  it  has  been 
Joiig  known  to  be)  was  calculated  to  extend  the  papal  authority 
and  diminish  that  of  the  metropolitans,  by  eiijoiiling  appeals 
to  Rome  and  forbidding  to  hold  nationd  councils  without, 
the  permission  of  the  pontiff.  The  bishops  gladly  acquiesced 
in  them,  stnd  the  papal  power  rapidly  adranced  ;  its  strength 
was  also  inereased  by  the  more  rigoroud  imposition  of  eel- 
ilracy  on  th^  clergy,  and  by  the  spreading  bf  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  —  points  on  which  we  have  already  touched. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  papacy  when  the  celebrated 
Hiidebrand  became  its  animating  spirit.  His  daring  mind 
conceived  the  project  not  merely  of 'freeing  the  church 
from  all  subordination  to  the  temporal  power,  but  of  mak- 
ing  it  supreme  over  it.  The  subject  of  investitures,  or 
the  conferrinjg^  of  spiritual  dignities  by  lay  princes,  was  that 
with  which  he  opened  the  contest  when,  under  the  name  of 
•Gregory  VII.,  he  ascended  the  papal  throne.  From  the 
earliest  times  bishops  had  been  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people ;  the  form  still  continued,  but  princes  easily  managed 
to  have  the  real  appointment ;  and  in  England  we  have  seen 
the  direct  nomination  by  the  crown.-  Gross  simony  of  course 
prevailed,  for  what  was  valuable  would  be  nati:rrally  the 
subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  the  temporalities  attached 
to  the  spiritual  dignities  were  in  most  places  considerable. 
These  temporalities,  mostly  the  grants  of  former  kings,  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  fiefs.  The  new  bishop  therefore 
was  required  to  swear  fealty,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  lord 
who  invested  him  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  crosier. 
Gregory  issued  a  decree  against  this  practice  ;  and  thus 
commenced  a  contest  with  the  emperor  Henfy  IV.,  which 
lasted  throughout  their  lives,  and  Was  kept  up  by  tlieir 
successors  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  terminated  by 
a  compromise  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  the  monarch 
recognizing  the  freedoin  of  elections,  and  resigning  the 
right  of  conferring  the  spiritual  dignity,  (by  the  ring  and 
crosier,)  ^but  retaining  that  of  delivering  the  temporalities 
by  the  sceptre.  A  shnilar  arrangement  was  made  with 
Henry  J.  of  England,  who  had  vigorously  contested  this 
point  with  the  papacy  and  it»  ttucompromisix^  advocate. 
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arcfabislK^  Ansdin.    Each  pariy  thus  gave  up  aOmetbinf  ^ 
the  real  gain  s^ois  to  ha?e  been  on  the  aide,  of  the  crow,n.*  , 

In  the  disputes  oh  this  subject  we  discern  the  influc^uce 
of  the  doctrine  of  trans^b^tantiatiiui,  which,  ignorant  and 
superstitious  as  the  preceding,  ages  had  been,  W4is  not  yet 
esublished  by  the  pontifical  authority.  At  the  council  of 
fiari  (1096)  it  was  declared  to  be  abominable  that  pure  hands 
which  could  create  God^  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  wojld^  should  (in  the  act  of  homage)  be 
placed  between  hands  polluted  with  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
and  defiled  by  contact  with  the  other  sex.  The  abomina- 
tion, however,  was  suffered  to  remain. 

To  extend  the  papal  power  over  the  prelacy^  it  wasde-. 
creed  that  no  bishop  should  exercise  his  fiinction  till  he  had 
been  Confirmed  by  the  Holy  See.  Bishops  were  cited  to 
Rome  on  the  most  irivolous  pretexts ;  archbishops  were 
obliged  by  Gregory  to  go  thither  in  person  to  receive  their 
consecrated  pcdlium,  A  further  hardship  was  the  constant 
sending  of  special  ministers,  legates  ct.  latere, .  Hitherto  a 
metropolitan  of  the  country  (in  England  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  had  held  a  perpetud  legantine  authority 
as  the  pope's  lieutenant  or  representative ;  but  now  special 
legates  w^re  continually  coming,  w,ho  assumed  high  author- 
ity, held  councils,  deposed  bishops,  framed  canons,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lived  in  great  splendor  at  the  expense  of  the 
prelate^,  whose  pride  was  galled  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
legate  often  being  but  a  simple  deacon^ 

To  maintain  tpeir  power  the  popes  had  two  most  effica- 
cious weapons,  excommunication  and  interdict.  The  first 
had  been  originally  nothing  more  than  the  power  which 
every  society  has  of  expelling  its  own  upruly  men^bers  ;  but 
the  church  iiad  gradually  managed  to  invest  it  with  terrors, 
and  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  ofi*ence  and  vengeance.  The  ex* 
communicate  were  cursed,  with  a  fiendish  minuteness  of 
detail,  in  soul  and  body,  limbs  and  jointe,  in  their  goings-out 
and  coroings-in,  in  all  times  and  all  places ;  t  they  were  cut 
ofi'from  society  like  the  leprous;  any  communication  with 
them  became  morally  infectious;  when  they  died  the  rites 

*  This  contest  aflbrds  a  proof  that  the  ptupeB  and  clergy  w^re  oiPten 
aetnatedbj  a  sense  of  justice  and  dntj  intbe  appalrently  most  dubione 
cases.  Paschal  II.  actually  sij^ned  an  a^eement  with  Henry  V.,  by 
which  the  prelates  were  to  resign  all  the  lands,  &e.,  they  held  in  fief 
of  the  emperor,  provided  he  gave  up  the  rifht  of  investiture. 

f  See  Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  i.  190,  l9L  The  entire,  forak 
nay  be  seen  in  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 
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of  sepulture  'were  denied  thenk  This  sentence,  however, 
only  affected  those  who  brought,  it  on  themselves  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  church:  interdict  fed  often  on  the  innocent. 
When  a  prince  or  noble  had  offended  the  church,  and  the 
milder  sentedce  did  not  prove  efficacious,  his^^ominions  were 
laid  under  interdict,  that  is,  religious  offices  were  interdicted 
in  them.  No  service  was  performed  in  the  churches  ;  no 
bells  were  tolled ;  no  sacraments  administered,  save  the  first 
and  the  last,  baptism  and  extreme  unction  ;  the  dead  lay  u'n- 
buried ;  a  moral'  gloom  bverspread  the  land.  It  was  Greg- 
ory that  first  -employed  these  spiritual  weapons  with  advan- 
t^e.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  dared  to  excommu- 
nicate the  emperor  Henry,  and  even  t6  issue  against  him  a 
sentence  of  deposition  from  the  throne,  releasing  thereby 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

In  Enffland  the  usurpations  of  the  church  were  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  separation,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  clergy 
claimed  now  a  total  exemption  from  trial  before  lay-tribu- 
nals, however  great  their  crimes  might  be  ;  and  as  the 
church  inflicted  no  higher  penalty  than  stripes,  sacerdotal 
murderers  and  robber^  (of  whom  the  number  was  not  tri- 
fling) thus  escaped  the  punisliraent  justly  due  to  their  crimes. 
The  struggle  between  the  crown  and  cHurch  on  this  head  is 
soon  to  occupy  our  attention. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  local  courts  continued  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  period ;  but  paramount  to  them  was  the 
King's  Court,  (Curia  Regis,)  which  was  held  wherever  the 
king  was  residing.  It  was  composed  of  the  justiciary,* 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  other  great  officers,  with  tiny 
others  whom  the  king  might  appoint;  it  served  to  collect 
and  manage  the  revenue,  to  despatch  public  business,  and  to 
decide  private  suits.  No  suit  could  be  brought  before  it 
without  paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  unfortunately  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs  was  scandalously  venal. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  in  this  period  were  chiefly  dei> 
rived  from  the  immense  royal  demesnes  which  were  let  out 
to  farm,  and  from  the  feudal  aids,  reliefs,  etc.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  customs  on  the  import  and  export  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  tallages,  (cuttings,)  that  is,  taxes  arbitra- 
rily imposed  on  the  royal  towqs  and  demesnes ;  the  inferior 

*  Thii  wifl  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom.    The  jasticlary  pre- . 
■ided  in  the  king's  court,  and  he  was  by  his  office  regent  in  the  absence 
of  die  king. 
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lords  had  also  the  right  of  imposing  tallages  on  their  own 
towns  and  demesnes.  Escuage ,  or  scutage,  that  is,  commu- 
tation for  personal  serrice  in  war  by  paying  a  certain  .sum 
on  each  knight's  fee,  commenced  in  the  reiffn  of  Henry  I., 
but  it  was  not  often  resorted  to  in  this  period. 

TOI,.  I.  9  M      . 
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HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGENET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HENRT  II.    (PLANTAGENET.) 
1154—1189. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  (1154,)  the  English  nation, 
weary  of  civil  contention,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  Plantagenet.  The  new  Monarch,  now 
only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  exceeded  all  the  princes  of  his 
time  in  extent  of  dominion.  In  right  of  his  mother,  he  ruled 
England,  Normandy,  and  Uaine ;  from  his  father  he  inherit- 
ed Anjou  and  Touraine,  while  his  union  with  Eleanor  gare 
him  the  provinces  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  Perigord, 
Limousin,  and  Anvergne.  He  thus  possessed  a  third  of 
France ;  a  vassal  far  more  powerful  than  the  monarch  to 
whom  he  owed  his  homage. 

After  a  delay  of  six  weeks,  chiefly  caused  by  inclement 
weather,  Henry  landed  in  England,  (Dec.  3,)  and  shortly 
after,  (Dec.  19,)  he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at  Win- 
chester with  unwonted  magnificence.  His  first  care,  after 
the  festivities  were  over,  was  to  reform  the  abuses  which 
had  arisen  during  the  civil  contests  of  the  late  reign.  He 
obliged  all  Stephen's  mercenaries  to  quit  the  Icingdom,  and 
with  them  their  leader  William  of  Ypres,  whom  that  king 
had  made  earl  of  Rent ;  he  revoked  all  the  grants  made  on 
either  side  during  the  late  reign ;  he  reformed  the  coin, 
which  had  been  adulterated;  he  forced  all  those  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  royal  castles  to  resign  them,  and 
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he  insisied  on  the  d^molitioo  of  thoae  which  had.  hem 
erected  by'  individual  nobles. .     ^ 

Haring  settled  the  affairs  of  England,  Henry  returned 
to  France  (U56)  to  oppose  his  brother  Geofifey^  who  had 
set  up  a  claim  to  Aojou  and  Maioe,  and  had  invaded  these 
provinces.  He  forced  him  to  resign  his  preteosipiis,  and 
the  appanage  left  him  by  his  father,  .for  an  annual  pension 
of  1000/,  The  people  of  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  who  had. 
just  expelled  their  count  Hoel,  iny^ted  Geoffrey  to  be  their 
ruler :  he  gave,  of  course,  a.  ready  consent,  but  he  enjoyed 
his  dignity  only  for  two  years:  on  his  death  (1158)  the 
king  of  England  olauned  Nantes  a^  his  heir,  and  moreover 
as  feudal  superior  of  Brittany.  Conan,  the  duke  of  that 
country,  had  already  entered  on  it;  but>  Henry  having  gained 
king  Louis  to  his  side  by  a  contract  of  marriage  hetwe^n 
his  eldest  son  Henry,  now  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  who  was  yei  in  her  cradle,  soon 
ended  the  pretensions  of  the  Breton  prince  {  and  Uonan 
moreover,  to  secure  Henry's  aid  against  his  unruly  subjects,, 
affianced  his  daughter  and  only  child,  an  infant,  to  Henry's 

third  son,  Geoffrey,  also  an  infant     On  the  death  of  Conan»  j 

(1165,)  Henry,  as  guardian  .to.  his  son  and  dangb^er-in-law,  I 

took  possession  of  Brittsny. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  good  his  claim  to  Nantes,  the 
ambitious  king  of  England  cast  his  eyes  on  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  provincea  of  France,  dueen  Eleanor's 
grandfather  had  married  the  oiUy  daughter  of.  William 
count  of  Toulouse,  but  William  had  mortgaged  or  sold  his  % 
dominions    to  his  brother   Raymond,  who   on   h,is    death  ! 

quietly  entered  on  them,  and  they  continued  in  his  family, 

though  the  duke  of  Guienne  ,had  asserted  a  claim  in  1098,  I 

and  Louis  in  right  of  Eleanor  in  1145.  .  These  last  preten-  | 

sioos  were  now.  advanced    by  Henry,  ai^d  forming  an  al- 
liance with  Berenger   count  of  Barcelona,   and  Trincavat.  ' 
lord  of  Nismes,  he  prepared  to  assert  them.    Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  on  tlie  other  hand,  called  on  hi»  superior  lord, 
kin^  Louis,  to  whose  sister  Constance  he  was  married,  and 
Louis,  now  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the 
king  of  England,  prepared  to  oppose  the  .very  claim  he  had 
hiimelf  advanced  some  years  before.     H^nry,  8ensi(>]e  of  the                               ^ 
imwieldy  nature  of  a  feudal  militia,  followed  the  exMnple                                        : 
of  his  grandfather,  and  i^  lieu  of  service  imposed  a  tax  of                                         i 
3/.  on  every  knight'i  fee  in  England,  and  forty  Angevin.                                        i 
shillings  on.  thos^  of  Normandy,  an4  with  the  produce  of                                      { 
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this  saUagt^  as  it  was  named,  which  aikioanted  to  180,000/., 
he  took  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  into  pay. 

The  war,  however,  was  productive  of  no  event  of  much 
importance.  Henry  was  uhaMe  to  make  his  claim  good, 
and  the  pope  finally  mediated  a  peace  between  him  and  the 
king  of  France. 

During  -the  anarchy  of  the  late  reign  the  church  had  gone 
on  emancfpMing  itself  from  seculaf  control.  Holy  onlers 
wiere  conferred  hy  the  bishops  without  discrimination  ;  and 
as  all  who  h^d  received  the  tonsure  were  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  body,  and  « the  bishops,"  the  historian  says, 
"  were  more>  vigilant  to  defend  the  liberties  and  dignity  of 
their  order  than  to  correct  its  faults,  and  thought  they  did 
their  duty  to  God  and  the  church  if  they  protected  the  guilty 
clergy  from  public  punishment,"  rapines,  thefts,  and  homi- 
cides were  frequently  committed  by  these  "  tonsured  de- 
mons," as  they  are  styled  by  Becket's  biographer.  The 
king  was  assured  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  homicides 
had  been  committed  with  impunity  by  the  cletgy  since  his 
accession.  To  this  Henry  was  resolved  to  put  a  stop,  and, 
knowing  the  importance  of  having  the  primacy  filled  by  a 
person  mm  whom  he  would  not  have  opposition  to  appre- 
hend, on  the  death  of  archbishop  Theobald  (1161)  he  re- 
solved to  bestow  the  vacant  dignity  on  his  favorite  and 
chancellor  Thomas  k  Becket 

This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citi- 
zen of  London  named  Gilbert  k  Becket.  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Saracen 
emir.  Gilbert,  it  is  said,  being  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, had  become  a  captive  to  the  emir,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  kindly  and  admitted  to  his  society.  The  emir's 
daughter  saw  and  \ove&  him  ;  she  made  occasions  of  con- 
versing with  him,  in  which  she  learned  his  name  and  that, 
he  was  from  London  in  England.  She  told  him  her  love, 
and  her  desire  to  become  a  Christian.  An  opportunity  for 
escape,  however,  having  presented  itself,  Gilbert,  heedless 
of  the  fair  Saracen,  embraced  it  and  returned  to  England. 
She  resolved  to  pursue  him,  and,  quitting  her  father's  abode 
in  disguise,  she  proceeded  to  the  coast.  She  knew  but  two 
English  words,  London  and  Gilbert;  by  pronouncing  the 
first  she  found  a  ship  bound  for  England,  and  when  she 
landed  she  reached  by  means  of  it  the  capital.  There  she 
went  about  the  streets  crying  out  Gilbert.  Her  strange 
manner  and  garb  drew  a  crowd  idfter  her,  and  as  ehe  hap-^ 
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pcped  to  go  through  the  atreet  in  Mrbich  GUbeit  dwelt,  the 
noipe  attracted  the  atteption  ^f  his  servant  Richard,  and  he 
went  out  to  ^ee  the  cause  of  it.  Richard,  who  had  shared 
hib  master's  captivity  in  the  East,  at  once  jecogni^ed  the  fair 
Saracen.  He  told  his  master  ;  they  brought  her  in,  and  then 
placed  her  in  a  nunnery  till  Gilbert  had  consulted  the  prel- 
ates who  were  sitting  at  St  Paul's. .  It  was  »their  opinion 
that  be  should  marry,  her,  as  she  was  desirous  of  becoming  a 
Christian:  she  was  accordingly  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Matilda,  and  made  the  wife  of  her  beloved  Gilbert*  ; 

The  fruit  of  the  union  of  Gilbert  and  Ma^tilda  was  a  son 
named  Thomas.  As  the  child  showed  talent  he  was  care- 
fuUy  educated  at  the  schools  of  Merton,  London,  and  finally 
Paria  When  he  grew  up  he  was  admitted  into  the  family 
of  the  primate  Theobald ;  he  felt  his  inferiority  to  those 
whom  he  met  there  in  learning,  but  the  grace  of  his  manner^ 
jand  his  batnral  talents  made  up  foe  the  deficiency ;  though 
twice,  by  the  arts  of  his  rivals,  expelled  from  the  palace,  he 
contrived  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  primate,, by 
whom  he  was  even  employed  on  a  negotiation  at  Rome^ 
which  he  executed  with  such  ability  as  to  be  rewarded  with 
some  preferments  in  the  church.  With  his  patron's  permis- 
sion he  then  went  and  attended  lectures  On  the  canon  and 
civil  law,  first  at  Bologna  and  afterwards  at  Auxerre.  On 
his  return  the  provostship  of  Beverley,  and  soon  after  the 
wealthy  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  were  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  primate,  and  when  Henry  U.  came  io  the  throne, 
Becket,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  was  by  Theobald's 
influence  raised  to  the  high  office  of.chancellor.  He  speedily 
won  the  favor  of  the  young  monarch ;  the  education  bf  prince 
Henry  was  confided  to  him;  he  was  made  warden  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Berkhamstead 
and  the  honor  of  Eye,  with  the  services  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights. 

Becket  was  of  a  vain,  ostentatious  temper ;  his  toul  was 
superior  to  the  love  of.  money,  and  he.  spent  his  large  reve- 
nues with  princely  magnificence.  He  kept  a  splendid  table» 
which  the  king  often  honored  with  his  presence,  and  at 
which  numerous  noble  guests  sat  each  day.  Numbers  of 
knights  entered  his  service,  reserving  their  fealty  to  the  Jcing, 
and  many  barons  sent  their  sons  to  serve  him,  as  to  the  best 

*  Tbii  t»le  mti  on  the  single  authority  of  Bromton,  tbst  collector 
•nd  embellisher  of  romantic  legends.  U  may  be  tine,  but  Beckei'» 
biographers  seem  to  hafte  kaown  nothing  of  it 

9* 
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school  of  chivalry,  fiecket  hunted,  hawkei,  and  played  at 
chess.  His  clothing  was  of.thevicheat  quality;  his  retinue 
was  numerous  and  splendid.  Though  his  style  of  living  was 
thus  unbecoming  an  ecclesiastic,  stiU  no  charge  has  been 
made  against  his  morals  in  private  life. 

Becket  was  sent  to  Paris  (1158)  to  settle  some  disputes 
between  Henry  and  the  French  kinff,  and  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  their  children.  Nothing  cpuld  exceed 
the  pomp  in  which  he  travelled ;  the  people  as  he  passed ' 
cried,  ''What  must  the  king  of  England  be  when  his  chan- 
cellor travels  in  such  state!"  In  the  itar  of  Toulouse 
Becket  appearied  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights  paid 
by  himself.  He  was  foremost  in  every  enterprise,  and,  when 
Louis  threw  himself  into  Toulouse,  Becket  was  ^he  man  to 
urge  an  immediate  assault,  and  to  make  light  of,  Henry's 
scruples  about  attacking  his  superior  lord.  When  the  king 
retired  he  left  the  chancellor  in  command,  and  the  warlike 
churchman  reduced  three  castles,  and,  in  single  combat, 
gallantly  unhorsed  a  French  knight. 

Such  was  the  man  whomf  Henry  had  fixed  on  for  the 
primacy,  never  doubting  but  that  the  primate  would  be  as 
compliant  to  his  will  as  the  chancellor  had  been.  He  had 
been  hitherto  so  little  of  a  churchman  that,  when  the  king's 
intentions  were  made  known,  the  empress,  his  mother,  re- 
monstrated, the  people  exclaimed,  and  the  clergy  expressed 
th6ir  grief  and  dismay  at  such  an  appointment*  Becket 
himself  is  said,  when  the  king  mentioned  to  him  his  inten- 
tion, to  have  regarded  his  gay  apparel  with  a  smile,  and, 
saying  that  he  did  not  look  very  like  an  archbishop,  to  have 
told  him  plainly  that  this  appointment  Would  probably  cause 
him  to  lose  his  favor.  He  is  also  said  to  have  expressed  the 
same  apprehension  to  his  friends  in  private.  Still  he  did 
not,  like  Anselm,  steadfastly  decline  the  high  office,  and,  tm 
his  smile  might  have  appeared  to  belie  the  words  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  king  persisted,  and,  af^er  the  primacy  had  lain 
vacant  for  thirteen  months,  Becket  passed  over  to  England 
with  the  royal  mandate,  and,  having  been  previously  ordained 
a  priest,  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  by  Henry  bishop  of 

*  So  the  cler^  of  Engtani]  assort  in  thrir  l^^tter  to  Becket.  -  His 
reply  if  not  satjefactory.  If  the  empreH,  says  he,  dissuaded,  it  never 
came  to  the  public  ear  ;  he  heard  the  acclamation,  not  the  exclamation 
of  the  people  ;  on\y  those  of  the  clergy  who  were  envious  made  any 
objection  f  and  he  appeals  to  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  at  bis  elec- 
tion. rEpist.  Divi  Thome,  Lib.  i.  £p.  108,  J26,  197.)  Might  not  a 
great  change  have  been  wtoughit  b/irayal  isflnettBe.  i«  tt|B  oQOcse  of 
uirttfeo  months  f 
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^  Wiodmter^  in  Ibe  presence. of  prinoe  Henry  and  a  nianer- 
Dui  tBsembUfeof  ^6  nobilky  end  higher  plergy. 

The  sudden  change  which  now  took  place  in  Beekefs 
ffiode  of  life  is  aacsibed  by  his  frieild  and  biographer  to  an 
immediate  unction  .of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  consecration; 
many  late  writers  see  in  it  nothing  but  hypocrisy.  'To  us 
the  truth  seems  to  be  as>  follows  ^  Beckei  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  covetous  of  lame,  and  of  it  alone ;  be  had  now  attained 
an  eminence  which  left  nothing  higher  to  aspire  to ;  and,  as 
rersed  in  the  c«nbn  law,  he  was  probably  a  firni  briefer  in 
the  validity  of  the  rights  to-idiieh  the  ckorch  laid  claim. 
These,  in  )rarsuit  of  Uie  objeots  of  worldly  ambition,  he  had 
hitherto  made>  light  of,  but  now  glory  of  a  high  order  lay 
within  his  grasp ;  he  had  only  tO'stand  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  to 'forfeit  his  royal  master's  favor,  to 
brave  his  enmity,  and  even  to  offer  up  his  life  in  aaorifice  for 
the  rights  of  the  church,  and:  undying  fame  awaked  him. 
And  idl  this  was  Becket. prepared  to  da  We.nrust  then 
admire  his  roi^animity  and  daring  spirit,  while  wie  condemn 
the  dnpliotty  which  made  bim  take  an  office  which  he  knew 
was  given  for  a  far  difoent  purpose.  But  on  this,  as  on  so 
>many  other  occasions, -the  end  was  held  to  sanctify  the 
means. 

Nothing  gives  a  spiritual  leader  more  infiueoce  over  the 
minds  of  tb^  people  than  the  ^)pearance  of  extreme  eanctity 
and  eonten^t  of  the  world  and  its  vain  pleasures.  With 
this  then  Becket  resolved  to  begin.  He  dismissed  bis  splen- 
did train  and  retrenched  the  luxury  of  his  table.  He  who 
had  vied  with  the  gayest  of  the  noblefr  iu  richness  of  apparel, 
BOW  wore  next  his  skin  sackcloth  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin ; 
his  food  was  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  his  drink<  water  in  m^Hoh 
the  bitter  herb  fennei  had  been  infiised )  hie  naked  bad^was 
fre<|Uently ,  subjected  to  tbe  difecipUne ;  he  washed  each  day 
on  his  bended  knees  in  hi» 'cell  the  (bet  of  thirteen  poor 
persons,  whom  he  then  dbmissed  with  food  and  money.  He 
was  constant  in  reading '  the  fioriptures,  in  prayer,  and  'in 
ministering  at  the  altar;  he  walked  in  meditation,  his  faoe 
suffused  with  tears,  in  the  cloister ;  he  visited  and  comforted 
the  sick  monks.  When' religious  mbn.  came  to  visit  faio^be 
received'  them  as  if  they  were  angels  ^oro  heaven. 

By  way  of  intimation^  -as  it  were,  to^  thos^ing  to  prepare 
for  the  contest,  Becket  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  chan- 
cellorship, tinder  the  pretext  that  he  felt  himself  hardly 
equal  t6  the  duties  of  one  office,  much  less  of  two.  '  This 
irritated  the  king^  and  when  the  primate  came  to  meet  him, 
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on  hw  landiag  at  Southampton,  he  received  him  o<^y,  and 
soon  after  cidled  on  him  to  resi^^  his  archdeaeonry  also. 
Becket  refuted,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  certainly, 
we  may  eay,  nqt  out  of  avarice ;  bi|t  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 
Shonty  after  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  attend  a  conn- 
cil  held  at. Tours  by  pope  Alexander  III.  He  presented  to 
the  council  a  book  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  archbishop 
Ansehn,  for  whom  he  solicited  canonisation ;  thus  intimating 
his  purpose  of  treading  in  that  prelatie's  footprints.  As 
Alexander  did  not  wish  to  irritate  Ilenry^  he  deblined  for  the 
present  to  confer  that  hdnor. 

One  of  the  canons  of  this  council  was  directed  against  all 
those  who  detained  or  usurped  church  property ;  this  Becket 
on  his  return  proceeded  to  put  in  force,  asserting  that  no 
time  can  avail  against  the  rights  of  the  church.  He  required 
the  king  to  surrender  the  town  and  castle  of  Rochester; 
Richard  de  Clare,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  barons, 
was  called  on  to  resi^  the  castle  of  Tunbridge,  and  other 
nobles  other  possessions,  which  the  primate  maintained  had 
orijBrinally  beloqged  to  his  see.  While  the  king  and  the  no* 
bility  were  in  a  ferment  at  this  proceeding,  tl^  undaunted 
primate  went  a  step  further,  and  asserted  his  right  to  present 
to  all  benefices  within  his  diocese.  A  living  foiling  vitcant, 
of  whiol^  one  William  de  Eynesiprd  was  patron,  the  primate 
presented  to  it;  Eynesford  expelled  the  clerk  by  force;  the 
primate  excommunicated  him ;  Henry,  as  he  was  a  tenant  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  required  that  the  sentence  should  be 
withdrawn ;  Becket  haughtily  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
king  to  dictate  to  him  whom  to  absolve  and  whom  to  excom* 
mumcate.  As,  however,  the  law  was  explicit  on  the  subject, 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  give  way. 

The  contest  had  thus  gone  on  for  nearly  two  yean,  when 
an  atrocity  committed  bya  person  in  orders  set  the  king  and 
the  primate  fully  at  issue,*  (1163.^  This  man,  having  se- 
duced a  young  tody  in  Worcestersnire,  murdered  her  father 
that  their  guilty  cotnmerce  might  not  be  interrupted.  The 
public  indignation  at  this  horrible  deed  was  high ;  the  kine 
demanded  that  the  clerk  should  be  given  up  to  be  tried 
before  the  ordinary  tribunal ;  the  primate,  to  save  him,  had 
him  placed  in  the  prison  of  the  bishop.  Henry  then  sum- 
moned the  bishops  to  meet  him  at  Westminster,  and  after 

*  BedLet*s  friend  and  biographer,  Fltz-Stejftheii,  expvefily  says  that 
thif  was  the  occMion  of  the  breach  between  the  kuig  and  primate. 
Tet  Dr.  Lingard,  who,  when  it  aaita  hia  p^rpoa^,  aets  aach  value  on 
contemporary  biography,  takes  no  notioe  of  it  whatever. 
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compltining  of  ihe  cormption  of  their  courtB,  bj  which  he 
said  they  levied  more  money  off  ihe  kingdom  within  the  year 
than  he  did,  cequired  that  clerks,  in  future,  if  found  guilty  of 
ar  crime  before  the  bishop,  should  be  degraded  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  civil  power.  The  prelates  were  disposed 
to  assent,  till  Becket  took  them  aside  and  engaged  them  to 
refuse  on  the  pretext  of  its  not  being  just  that  a  man  should 
be  tried  twice  for  the  same  -offence.  The  king-  demanded 
if  they  would  obey  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm ;  one 
assented,  the  rest  followed  Becket  in  saying  ^'saving  my 
order.''  Henry,  who  knew  that  this  reservation  would  in- 
clude whatever  they  pleased,  left  the  hall  in  k  rage,  and  next 
day  he  deprived  the  primate  of  the  custody  of  the  royal 
castles  which  he  still  held.  For  this  Becket  cared  ^nought, 
but  the  other  prelates  were  terrified  and  counselled'submis- 
sion,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  pope's  almoner,  who 
,  alleged  his  instructions  from  the- pontiff  to  that  effect.  The 
primate  at  length  waited  on  the  king  at  Woodstock,  and 
promised  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  realm,  omitting  the 
obnoxious  clause.  The  king  treated  him  with  civility,  and 
a  great  council  was  summoned  to  meet  after  Christmas  at 
the  castle  of  Clarendon  near  Salisbury. 

When  the  council  met  (^164)  the  bishops  were  tailed  on 
to  fulfil  their  promise.  Be6ket  required  that  it  should  be 
made  with  the  aforesaid  reservation. '  His  breach  of  faith 
incensed  the  king ;  'he  menaced  him  with  exile,  and  even 
with  jdeath ;  two  of  the  prelates  with  tears  implored  him  to 
submit ;  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall  assured  him 
they  had  orders  to  employ  force,  and  conjured  him  not  to 
make  it  necessary ;  th^ Master  of  the  Temple  and  one  of 
his  knights  fell  on  their  knee/i,  entreating  him  to  have'  pity 
on  the  clergy;  the  door  of  an  adjoitiing  room  was  thrown 
open,  and  armed  men  were  seen  with  their  clothes  tucked 
up  and  their  swords,  and  battle-axes  ready  for  conflict.  The 
primate  was  incapable  of  fear  for  himself,  but  he  felt  k 
generous  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  others,  and  he  yielded. 
Those  who  best  knew  these  customs  were  then  required  to 
put  them  in  writing,  and  at  Becket's  desire  the  assembly 
was  prorogued  to  the  following  day. 

The  Const itutionb  of  Clarendon,  as  the  customs  now  re- 
duced to  writing  were  named,  #ere  in  number  sixteen,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important :  clerks, 
if  accused  of  crimes,  shall  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts ;  no 
churchman  of  any  rank  shall  quit  the  realm  without  the 
king's  permission ;  all  causes  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  shall 
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be  tried  in  the  king's  courts;  all  prelates  and  other  spiritual 
dignitaries  who  are  the  king's  tenants  in  et^te  shall  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  feudal  burdens,  and. attend  in  the  king's  courts; 
the  king  shall  hold  all  vacant  sees  and  receiTe  their  revenues 
till  the  vacancy  is  filled ;  the  election  shall  take  place,  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  the  person  elected  shall  do  homage, 
and  swear  fealty  to  the  king  as  his  liege  lord. 

Three  copies  were  made  of  the  Constitutiobs^.to  which 
the  prelates  affixed  their  seals  according  to  usage,  with  the 
king  and  barons.  The  primate  refused,  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  also  his  obstinacy  gave  way.  He  went 
home,  and  as  it  were  to  punish  his  oweakness  he  abstained 
from  the  service  of  the  altar  for  forty  days.  The  pope,  at 
bis  desire,  gave  him  absolution  for  that  sin,  at  the  same  time 
counselling  moderation.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Woodstock 
and  solicited  an  audience  of  the  king,  but  Henry  refused  to 
see  him.  He  then,  like  Anselm,  attempted  to  escape  to 
France ;  but  (he  sailors  of  Romney  would  not  ejLpose  them- 
selves for  him  to  the  indignation  of^  the  king,  and  he-  was 
obliged  to  return.  He  now  began  to  set  the  Constitutions 
openly  at  nought;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  was 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  those  about  him,  who  looked 
forward  to  a  confiscation  of  church  property  aqd  a  share  in 
the  plunder. 

The  primate  was  cited  to  a  gr^at  council  at  Nottingham. 
When  be  arrived  (Oct.  13)  the  king  refused  him.  the  kiss  of 
peace ;  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  made  against  him,  and 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  declared  forfeited.  Though  the 
composition  in  such  cases  in  Kent  was  but  forty  shillings,  a 
sum  of  500/.  was  required  from  him,  for  which  he  gave 
security.  Next  day  he  was  called  on  for  a  sum  of  300/., 
which  he  had  received  as  warden  of  the  king's  castles ;  he 
declared  that  the  whole  sum  had  been  laid  out  in  repairs^ 
but  added  that  that  should  be  no  cause  of  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  king.  A  further  demand  was  then  made  of 
500/.,  which  Henry  said  he  had  Jent  him.  Becket  replied 
(as  doubtless  was  the  truth)  that  the  money  had  been  a  gifl  j 
his  word  was  not  allowed  to  balance  the  king's,  and  he  gave 
security  for  that  sum  also.  On  the  third  day  he  was  required 
to  account  for  all  the  moneys  he  had  received  when  chan- 
cellor, and  to  pay  the  balance.  He  replied  that  at  his  con- 
secration he  had  been  discharged  of  all  demands  by  prince 
Henry  and  the  justiciary  in  the  king's  name.  He  asked 
permission,  however,  to  retire  and  consult  with  the  other 
prelates.    In  these  proceedings  the  king  was  plainly  acting 
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froQi  1  mean,  paltry  spirit  of  viengeance,  and  waa  seeking  to 
crush  the  man  who,  he  saw,  preferred  what  he  deemed  his 
duty  to  his  own  favor.  The  claim  now  made  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  44,000  marks,  and  diougby  in  honor, 
the  primate  stood  discharged,  he,  by  the  advice  of  hi^ 
brethren,  offered  2000>  which  ^rere  6f'  poiurse  refused. 
Some  then  advised  him  to  resign  the  primacy ;  Henry  of 
Winchester  alone  encouraged  him  to  resolution.  As  this 
was.  Saturday,  he  craved  a  respite  till  Monday  to  make  his 
answer. 

Strong-as  was  the  primate's  mind,  his  body  gave  way  under 
his  mental  agitation,  and  he  fell  so  ill  as  .not  to  be  able  to 
leave  his  bed  on  Monday  morning.  His  resolution  too 
almost  failed,  and  he  even  had  thoughtar  of  going  barefoot 
to  the  king,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  praying 
him  to  be  reconciled.  But  pride  and  a  sense  of  duty  came 
.  to  his  aid,  and,  when  some  of  the  bishops  came  find  recom- 
mehded  submission,  he  rebuked  them  in  the  severest  terms. 
He  had  taken  his  final  resolution,  and  that  was  to  brave  the 
royal  indignation  to  the  uttermost.  He  rose,  went  into  the 
church,  and,  at  the  altar  of  Stl  Stephen,  performed  the  mass 
for  that  martyr's  day,  which  begins  with  **  Princes  sat  and 
spake  against  me,''  and  he  directed  to  be  sung  the  verse  of 
the  Psalms,  '^  The  kings  of  the  earth  stand  Up,  and  the 
rulers  take  counsel  together,  againJst  the  Lord  and  his 
anointed."  Then,  providing  himself  with  a  host  to  have  in 
case  of  extremity,  he  moved  on  toward -the  council ;  «t  the 
door  he  took  from  his  chaplain  the  silver  cross  he  was  beai^ 
ing  bfefore  him,  and  carried  it  himself.  The  bishops  came 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  con* 
duct ;  he  heeded  them  not ;  he  entered  the  hall/  from  which 
the  king  had  retired  to  |in  inner  apartment  .with  his  nobles, 
and  sat  down,  holding  the  cross  before  him.  .  The  king's 
rage  at  being  thus  braved  became  ungovernable,  and  the  . 
prelates  trembled  for  their  primate's  life.  They  then  asked 
and  obtained  the  royal  leave  to  appeal  to  Rome  against  him 
for  his  perjury.  They  went  out,  and,  taxing  him  witlrhis 
breach  of  faith,  renounced  their  obedience  to  him,  and.  cited 
him  to  answer  their  charges  before  the  pope^  The  primate* 
who  saw  clearly  the  advantage  he  had  now  gained,  calmly 
replied,  **  I  hear  what  you  say."  They  sit  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall ;  the  earl  of  Leicester  came  out  and 
summoned  him  to  come  and  hear  the  sentence  passed  on  him 
by  the  temporal  peers.  He  denied  with  dignity  and  com- 
posure their  right  to  judge  him,  and  cited  both  them  and  the 
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prelates  to  appear  before  the  pope.  He  rose  to  depart ;  a 
cry  of  *'  Perjtired  traitor  1 "  met  his  ear ;  be  looked  round 
fiercely^  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  tbat  but  ibr  bis  boly 
orders  he  would  defend  himself  with  arms  against  those  wbo 
thus  dared  to  insult  him.  He  returned  to  the  ncionastery 
where  be  abode,  followed  by  ;the  populace  and  the  poorer 
clergy.  He  then  sent  to  ask  permission  to  leave  the  king- 
dom :  the  king  took  till  next  day  to  consider  ;^  but  in  the 
night  the  primate  quitted  the  abbey  in  disguise, , and  having 
wandered  about  for  some  time  effected  his  escape  to  Flanders. 

The  vking  of  France,  a  superstitious  man,,  forgetting,  in 
his  jealousy  of  Henry,  tbat  the  latter* s'  was  the  common 
cause  of  kings^  took  the  part  of  Beckei^  and  applied  to  the 
pope  in  his  favor.  The  pontiff  gave  a .  cool  reception  to  a 
splendid  embassy  which  Henry  sent  to  him  at  Sens,  where 
h^  was  residing,  and  when  Beckei  came  thither  he  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Henry  then  sequestered 
the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and,  with  the  cruelty, 
and  injustice  common  in  that  age,  banished  the  kingdom  m 
Becket's  relations  and  domestics,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
ipur  hundred  persons,  making  them  swear  that  they  would 
join  without  delay  the  primate,  whom  he.  thus  hoped  to  re- 
duce to  need.  But  the  pope  fi^strated  his  design  by  ab- 
solving them  from  their  oath,  and  distributing  them  in  the 
convents  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Pontigny  was  assigned  as  the  residence  of  Becket,  who  now 
set  no  bounds  to  bis  spiritual  jjnsolence;  be  declared  tbat 
**Chr\8t  wviB  in  this ^  case  again  tried  befpre  a  lay  tribunal, 
and  once  more  crucified  in  the  person  of  his  servant,''  taking 
it  for  granted,  according  to  the  spiritual  logic  then  usually 
employed,  that  bis  cause  was  the  cause  of  God.  At  length 
(1166)  he  ventured  in  the  moat  solemn  manner  to  excom- 
municate all  concerned  in'  drawing  up  or  supporting  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  all  who  had  laid  or  should 
lay  hands  on  the  goods  of  the  church.  Many  persons  were 
mentioned  by  name  in  this  impious  sentence,  and  threats  of 
the  isame  treatment  were  uttered  against  the  king  himself; 

Henry,  with  all  his  vigor  of  dhaiacter,  was  superstitious, 
and  he  feared  while  he  hated  Becket ;  he  was  also  aware  of 
the  effect  which  the  censures  of  the  church-  might  have  on 
the  minds  of  his  people.  H9  gave  orders  to  watch  the  ports 
most  strictly,  that  no  letters  of  interdict  might  be  brought 
in,  and  he  threatened  with  the  severest  penalties  those  who 
should  bring  them  or  publish  them.  Meantime  he  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  the  appeal  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
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make  to  Rome ;  his  ageots  there,  employed  e^ectualljr  those 
golden  arguments  which,  as  one  of  Becket's  friends  writes^ 
"  Rome  never  demised,"  (that  Rome  which  Becket  himself 
says  was  prostituted  like  a  harlot  fiotr  hire^)  and  two  cardinals 
were  despatched  to,  hear  and  determine  the  whole  affair^ 
Becket'&  arts  and  obstinacy,  however,  rendered  their  efforts 
ineffectual.  .  At  length,  (1169,)  wh^n  the  petty  warfare 
which  had  continued  for  some  years  between  Qenry  and 
Loiiis  was  terminated  by  a  peace  and  the  marriage  of  their 
children,  this  last,  monarch  sought,  to  reconcile  Becket  and 
bis  sovereign.  '  They  met  in  (he  presence  of  Louis.  Becket 
humbly  knelt  before  his  king,  but  unyielding  as  ever,  h^ 
persisted  in  saving  his  order  when  promising  to  obey  the 
customs  of  the  realm.  Henry  in  a  rage  reproached  him  with 
his  pride  and  ingratitude;  then  turning  io  Louis,  "Mark» 
my  liege,"  said  he,  ^  whate\^r  displeases  biro  he  says  is 
i^aiiist  the  honor  of  God  ;  but  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to 
act  against  that  honor  I  make  hicti  this  offer.  There  have 
been  many  kings  of  England  before  me,  some  wh^  had 
greater,  some  who  had  less  power  than  I.  There  have  been, 
many  archbishops  of  Canterbury  before  him,  great  and  holy 
men.  What  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  his  predecessors  did 
for  the  least  of  mine,  let  him  do  for  me,  and  I  shall  be  cotkr 
tent."  The  whole  assembly  declared  that  he  had  conde* 
soended  sufficiently..  Louis  asked  Becket  what  he  could 
say  to  this:  he  still  persisted ;  his  friends  then  took  him 
away  by  force.  Louis  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  ap- 
parently was  about  to  withdraw  his  prptection;  but  his 
enmity  to  Henry  and  his  unmanly  sup^prstition  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  he  fell  at  Becket's  feet  and  with  tears  implored 
his  forgiveness.  When  Henry  sent  to  coipplain  of  his  still 
protecting  him,  he  replied  with  an  appearance  of  magnanim- 
ity, "  If  the  king  of  England  will  thus  cling  to  what  he  calls 
the  customs  of  his  fathers  respecting  the  church,  he  must  let 
me  adhere  to  those  of  mine,  which  ever  were  to  protect  the 
exile  and  the  fugitive." 

At  length  (1170)  the  cotitest  was  brought  to  a  termina** 
tioa.  It  was  agreed  to  elude  the  chief  subject  of  dispute^ 
and  Becket  was  to  be  restored  to  his  see  to.  hold  it  as  it  had 
beeii  holden  by  his  predecessors.  But  a  new  difficulty  arose ; 
the  primate  required,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  to 
be  saluted  with  the  kiss  of  peace :  the  king  declared  that  he 
had  bound  himself  by  a  vpw  never  to  kiss  Beoket.  The 
pope  sent  Henry  a  dispensation,  but  he  would  not  depart 
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from  hifl  resolution.  The  difficulty  was;  however,  at  length 
got  over,  and  the  treaty  concluded. 

While  the  terror  of  exconimunication  was  suspended  over 
the  head  of  Henry,  and  he  knew  not  what  its  effect  might  he 
on  the  minds, of  his  superstitious  subjects,  he  had  used  the 
precaution  of  having  his  eldest  son,  prince  Henry,  crowned 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  Though  it  was  done  in  secrecy, 
Becket  heard  of  it,  and  he  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  vaspend 
the  archbishop,  and  excommunicate  the  bishops  who  had 
assisted  at  it.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, he  proceeded  to  launch  his>  spiritual  thunder  against 
those  who  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  or  persecuted  the 
exiled  clergy,  and  seemed  bent  on  renewing  the'  war  with 
the  king.  W  hen  this  intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  Henry, 
he  was  greatly  moved  at  the  prospect  of  a  renewed  contest ; 
the  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  now  with  him,  told  him 
the  plain  truth,  that  he  could  never  hope  to  ^njoy  peace 
while  Becket  lived,  and  the  king,  strongly  excited,  cried  out 
before  ail  his  court,  '*To  what  a  miserable  state  am  I  re- 
duced, when  I  cannot  be  at  rest  in  mf  own  realm  by  reason 
of  one  single  'priest !  Is  there  no  one  to  deliver  me  out  of 
my  troubles?"  Four  barons,  named  William  de  Tracy,' 
Hugii  de  Moreviile,  Richard  Brito,  and  Reginald  Fitz^Urse, 
who  heard  these  words,  bound  themselves  by  a  secret  oath 
to  make  the  primate  revoke  his  censures,  or  to  carry  him  out 
of  the  kingdom,  or  put  htm  to  death.  They  secretly  left  the 
court,  and  Janding  near  Dover,  went  to  the  castle  of  Ranulf 
de  Broc,  a  man  whom  the  primate  had  just  excommunicated, 
who  supplied  them  with  soldiers.  They  entered  Canterbury 
in  small  parties,  and  were  received  int^  the  monastery  by 
<  the  abbot,  who  was  on  the  king's  side. 

It  was  now, the  third  day  after  Christmas.  On  that  festi- 
val the  primate  himself  had  celebrated  mass  and  preached  to 
the  people,  and  in  his  sermon  he  told  them  that  his  dissolu- 
tion was  at  hand,  and  that  as  one  of  their  archbishops  had 
been  a  martyr,  they  possibly  might  have  another.  He  then 
thundered  forth  his  invectives  against  the  king's  friends,  and 
excommunicated  De  Broc  and  his  brother  by  name. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  (Dec.  529)  the  four 
barons,  attended  by  twelve  knights,  entered  the  primate^'d 
bed-chamber.  It  was  after  ten  o'clock,  but  he  had  dined, 
and  was  conversing  with  his  friends.  They  sat  down  on  the 
ground  opposite  him,  and  after  a  pause  Fitz-Urse  required 
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him  to  ibsoire  the  prelales ;  hd  made  an>Ta8iTe  re|>Ij ;  both 
parties  grew  warm ;  the  i>aroi»  desired  him  then  to  leave  the 
kingdom;  he  replied  with  his  wonted  spirit;  they  left  the 
room,  ordering  the  monks  to  goard  him ;  he  followed  them 
to  the  outer  door,  telling  them  he  valued  not*  their  threats. 
«' We  will  do  more  than  threaten/' 'they  replied.  In  the 
court-yard  they  then  began  to  arm  themselves.  The  pri* 
mate's  servant^  barred  the  gate,  and  hi^  friends,  not  without 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  retire  through  the  cloisters  into 
the  cathedra],  where  vespers  had  now  begun.  He  proceeded 
thither  slowly,  the  silver  cross  borne  before  him ;  when  they 
would  secure  the  doors  he  forbade  them;  saying,  '*  You  ought 
not  to  make  a  castle  of  the  church."  He  was  amending  the 
stepb  of  the  choir,  when  the  barons,  who,  a^r  vainly  assaying 
the  palace-gate,  had  got  in  at  a  window  and  searched  it  all 
over,  entered  the  cathedral.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  he  might 
probably  have  escaped  if  he- woukij  but  his  heroic  soul,  which 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  spurned  at  the  thought? 
of  flight.  They  rushed  forward,  crying,  **  Where  is  Thomas 
a  Becket  ?  Where  is*  that  traitor  to  the  king  and  kingdom  1 " 
No  reply  was  made.  In  a  louder  tone  ihey  then  cried, 
••  Where  is  the  archbishop?"  He  advanced,  saying,  "Here 
am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest,  ready  to  suffer  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  redeemed  me."  They  required  him  again  to  ab- 
solve t  the  prelates,  and  again  he  refused.  They  told  him 
then  he  must  die,  and  Fitz-Urse;  laying  hold  of  his  robe,  bade 
him  get  out  from  ihenceor  die.  He  said  he  would  not  move. 
"  Fly  then,"  said  Fitz-Urse.  **  Nor  that  neither,"  replied 
the  undaunted  primate ;  **  if  it  id  my  blood  you  want,  I  am 
ready  to  die  that,  the  chqrch  may  have  peace  ;  only  in  the  ' 
name  of  God  I  forbid  you  to  hurt  any  of  my  people."  One 
struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  between  the  shoulders, 
saying,  "  Fly  !  or  you  are  dead."  They  attempted  .to  drag 
him  out;  he  clung  to  one  of  the  pillars;  he  nearly  threw 
Tracy  down,vand  he  flung  Fitz»Urse  off,  calling  him  pimp. 
Stung  by  this  insult,  the  knight  made  a  blow  of  his  sword  at 
him  ;  a  monk  named  Edward  Grimes  interposed  his  arm, 
which  was  nearly  cut  off,  and  Becket  himself  was.  wounded 
in  the  crown  of  the  head  as  he  was  bent  in  prayer.  **  To 
God,"  said  he,  **  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Saints,  the  patrons  of 
this  church,  and  to  St.  Denis  I.  commend  myself  and  the 
church's  cause."  A  second  blow  brought  him  to  the  ground 
before  St  Benedict's  altar.  He  settled  his  robe  about  him, 
joined  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  expired  beneath  repeated 
blows.     Brito  dove  his  skull,  and  the  sub*deacon  Hugh  of 
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Horsea,  iuslly  Duned  the  111  Clerk^  with  the  impotent  ma- 
lignity of  a  savage,  scattered  the  brains  about  with  the  point 
of  his  sword. 

Thus  perished^  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  monstrous 
usurpations  of  the  church,^but  actuated,  we  believe,  ,by  a 
sincere  sense  of  duty ;  and  fair  might  be  his  fame,  and  hon- 
ored by  all  might  be  his  memory,  if  he  had  not,  m  pursuit 
of  his  object,  like  but  too  many  other  saints  of  bis  church, 
trodden  in  the  tortuous  paths  of  bad  faith  and  duplicity. 

The  nmrderers  of  the  archbishop  retired  to  the  castle  of 
De  Moreville  at  Knareaborough  in  Yorkshire,  not  venturing 
to  cippear  before  the  king.  Nothing  in  fact  could  exceed 
Henry's  consternation  when  he  heard  of  the  bloody  deed. 
He  saw  an  abyss  yawning  before  him,  as  all  the  feelings  of 
justice,  and  compassion,  and  honest  indignation  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  church.  The  king  of  France  and  other 
princes  called  on  the  pope  to  avenge  the  cause  of  feligion. 
The  embassy,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  which  he 
sent  to  Rome,  found  the  pope  highly  incensed,  and  about  to 
lay  England  under  an  interdict.  But,  as  Henry  was  really 
guiltleds,  and  the  pontiff  deemed  it  wiser  to  husband  ^bis  sa- 
cred power  than  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it  exhausted^  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  general  excommunication  of  the  mur- 
derers and  their  abettors.  Two  legates  were  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy to  examine  the  cause. 

While  Henry  was  thus  seeking  to  appease  the  pontiff^ 
some  adventiirers,  his  subjects,  were  extending  his  dominion 
and  gaining  for  him  a  nominal  kingdom.  The  island  of  Ire<- 
land  was  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  race,  but  as 
they  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  they  remained 
in  their  primitive  barbarism.  ^  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced among  them,  in  the  fifth  century  by  Patricius,  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  the  superstition  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
race  had  led  to  the  foundation  of  numerous  monasteries, 
which  offered  some  glimpses  of  culture  and  tranquillity 
amidst  the  incessant  feuds  which  prevailed  among  the  native 
tribes,  and  the  endless  succession  of  murders,  abductions, 
and  similar  crimes,  that  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Even  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  native  Irish  seem  to  have  been  but 
little  advanced  beyond  the  Britons  in  the  days  of  Cassar. 
They  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle ;  they 
had  little  tillage  and  few  arts.  The  Northmen  had  invaded 
and  ravaged  this  island  like  England  and  France,  with  thi^ 
difference,  that  they  were  here  the  superiors  in  knowledgo 
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and  culture :  they  founded  towns  along  the  coast,  and  all  the 
trade  of  the  island  was  in  theijf  .hands.. 

Henry  II.  had  long  cast  an  eye  of  cupidity  on  this  fertile 
island.  In  the  very  cominencement  of  his  reign,  (1 156,)  while 
Adrian  IV.  (Breakspear,)  an  Englishman  by  birth,  occupied 
the  papal  throne,  he  obtained  a  bull,  authorizing  him  to  in-* 
vade  and  reduce  thai  barbarous  island.  For,  as  the  Irish  had 
been  converted  before  the  see  of  Rome  had  put  forth  her 
monstrous  pretensions,  and  Ireland  was  in  a  great  measure 
separate  from  the  world,  the  Irish  clergy  followed  the  sim- 
pler doctrines  of  their  tirst  teachers,  and  did  not  acknowledge 
subjection  to  Rome;  Adrian  therefore,  assuming  that  all 
islands  on  which  the  Gospel  light  had  shone,  belonged  to 
Christ's  vicegereiit  on  earth,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
authorized  and  exhorted  the  king  to  invade  Ireland,  destroy 
the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  natives,  and  oblige  them  to 
pay  a  penny  yearly  from  each  house  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  Irish  were  commanded  to  submit ;  the  enterprise  being 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Henry  thus  sought  to  gratify  an  unjust  and  grasping 
ambition  by  sanctioning  a  claim  against  which  he  was,  in 
his  own  case,  so  soon  to  contend  with  all  his  energy.  Va- 
rious matters,  however,  prevented  him  for  some  years  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  potitifiTs  generosity.  At  length  a 
.feud  among  the  barbarous  natives  themselves  called  his 
attention  ,  toward  Ireland,  Besides  their  minor  division 
into  septs'  or  clans,  the  Irish  nation  formed  five  kingdoms, 
Desmond,  Thomond,  Gonnaught,  Ulster,  and  Leinster,  and 
of  the  five  sovereigns  one  was  usually  lord  paramount  of 
the  whole.  The  supremacy  lay  now  with  Connaught. 
Dermot  MacMorrough,  king  of  Leinster,  was  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  O'Ruark,  chief  of  Breffuey,  (Leitrim  and  Sligo,) 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence,  he,  carried 
her  off  from  an  island  in  a  bog,  where  she  had  been  placed 
for  security.  O'Ruark  complained  to  Roderic  O'Connor, 
the  lord  paramount:  their  united  forces  invaded  Leinster, 
and  Dermot,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  He  repaired  to  king  Henry,  who  was 
at  that  time  (1167)  in  Guienne,  and  offered  to  hold  his 
kingdom  in  vassalage  of  him  if  restored  by  his  .arms.  Henry 
accepted  the  offer,  but,  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  did  not 
allow  him  then  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  he  gave  Dermot 
letters  patent  to .  his  English  subjects,  authorizing  them  to 
assist  hino.  The  Irish  prince  came  to  Bristol,  and  he  sooii 
after  made  an  agreement  with  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed 
10*  o 
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Strongbow,  earl  of  StrigDl  or  Pembroke,  a  man  who,  haring 
rmpaired  his  fortune,  was  ready  for  any  desperate  adTenture. 
StroDgbow,  for  his*  aid,  was  to  have  the  hand  of  Dermot's 
daughter  E? a,  and  be  declared  heir  to  his  dominions.  DermoC 
also  engaged  two  other  ruined  knights  of  South  Wales, 
Robert  Fitz-Stepben  and  Maurice  Fitz-6era)d.  He  then 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  monastery 
of  Ferns,  of  whrch  he  was  the  founder. 

In  the  spring,  (1169,)  Fitz-Stephen,  who  was  first  ready, 
set  sail  with  a  small  force  of  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires, 
and  three  hundred  archers,  and  landed  at  Bannow,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Wexford.  He  was  followed  by  Maurice 
Prendergast  with  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers,  and  with 
this  smi|U  force  they  ventured  to  march  against  Wexibrd, 
which  was  surrendered  to  them  by- the  Ostmen*,  who  inhab- 
ited it.  Fitz-Gerald  next  arrived  with  ten  knights,  thirty 
esquires,  and  ^  a  hundred  arc!:er^  ;  and  such  was  the  advau^ 
tage  their  superior  arms  and  military  skill  gave  the  invaders, 
that  no  force  the  Irish  could  bring  together  was  able  to  resist 
them.  Dermot,  not  satisfied  with  recovering  his  own  king- 
dom, aspired  to  extend  hlSi  odious  sway.  He  sent  a  messen- 
ger urging  Stron^bow  to  make  haste  and  perform  his  promise, 
and  the  earl,  having  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  from 
Henry,  to  whom  he  repaired  in  Normandy,  quickened  his 
preparations.  He  first  sent  over  Raymond  le  Grps  with 
ten  knights  and  seventy  archers,  and  this  petty  force,  we  are 
assured,  defeated  a  body  of  three  thousand  Irish  who  came 
to  oppose  them  when  they  landed  near  Waterford.  Strong- 
bow  himself  now  came  with  two  hundred  knights  and  es- 
quires, and  a  good  body  of  archers.  Waterford  surrendered  ; 
Dublin  was  taken.  3trongbow  married  the  Irish  princess, 
and  Dermot  dying  shortly  after,  he  became  sovereign  of 
Leinster,  and  aimed  at  the  conqtiest  of  (he  whole  island. 
Roderic,  a  weak,  inert  prince,  was  roused  at  last,  and  with 
thirty  thousand  men  he  came  and  laid  siege  to  Dublin  ;  but 
Strongbow  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  but  ninety  knights 
and  their  followers,  and  routed  this  tumultuous  rabble  with 
great  slaughter. 

The  news  of  the  extraordinary  succe^  of  these  adventur- 
ers was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  king  Henry,  who  feared 
they  might  cease  to  conduct  themselves  as  subjects.  He 
sent  orders  for  them  to  return,  and  forbade  any  supplies  to 
be  sent  to  them  ;  he  finally  resolved  to  pass  over  himself  to 

*  That  it,  EBstmen.  as  the  Northmen  called  themaeWei  in  Irelsod. 
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Ireland.  He  sailed  from  Milford  (11T2)  with  a  fleet  of 
four  hundred  sail,  and  landed  near  Waterford.  All  the 
Irish  princes,  except  Roderic  and  a  few  others,  repaired  to 
him  and  acknowledged  ihemselves,  his  vassals.  He  pro- 
ceeded thence,  to  Dublin,  where  he  held  a  great  council,  at 
which  the  Irish  princes  attended,  for  regulating  the  state ; 
and  soon  after  the  clergj  met  in  synod  at  GasheT  to  reduce 
the  church  to  due  order.  He  kept  his  Christmas  in  Dublin, 
atNwhich  he  entertained  the  Irish  kings  and  chiefst  and  the 
following  Easter  (1173)  he  returned  to  England,  leaving 
Hugh  de  Lacy  justice  of  Ireland.  Stropgbow,  though  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  retained  gre^t  possessions  ;  the  con« 
querors  dwelt  intermixed  with  the  Irish  through  Leinster,  and 
gradually  extended  themselves .  into  the  remainder  of  the 
island.  The  two  races,  separated  by  origin,  language,  and 
manners,  never  coalesced.  Ireland  continued  as  before  to 
be  the  theatre  of  anarchy' and  bloodshed.  The  injustice  of 
conquest  and  the  evils  it  produces  were  not  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  compensated  by  increased  civilization,,  foe  the  English 
settlers  degenerated,  while  the  Irish  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary. The  scanty  annals  of  the  following  three  centu- 
ries in  Ireland  offer  one  black  tissue  of  ferocity,  vice,  and 
crime,  with  hardly  &  gleam  of  virtue  and  humanity  to  break 
the  gloom.  The  earnest  entreaties  of  the  native  Irish  for  the 
benefits  of  English  law  were  constantly  rejected  through  the 
influence  of  their  Anglo-Irish  countrymen,  who  found  it  more 
easy  to  plunder,  and  oppress  them  while  they  were  separate 
Nn  law  and  in  language.  Ireland  (politically  speaking) 
should  either  not  have  been  invaded,  or  it  should  have  been 
conquered,  as  England  had  been  by  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans. ; 

The  fame  which  Henry  gained  by  this  nominal  conquest 
of  Ireland  enabled  him  to  treat  on  advantageous  terms  with 
the  pope.'  In  the  month  of  September  he  met  the  papal 
legates  at  Avranches  ;  and  having  made  a  solemn  oath  that 
he  had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death  of  the 
archbishop,  and  promised  to  allow  that  prelate's  friends  to 
return,  and  to  restore  the  possessions  of  the  see,  to  acknowl- 
edge Alexander,  and  permit  appeals  to  Rome,  he  received 
alMolution  and  was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireland.  Beck- 
et's  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  pontilf  with  canonizatipn  as 
a  martyr  ;  numerous  miracles  (the  number  stated  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy)  were  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his 
tomb,  to  which  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  every  year, 
and  rich  offerings  were  made  at  it.      Beoket's  murderers, 
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being  only  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  church,  Yas  the  clergy 
by  refusing  to  submit  to  the  civil  law  had  forfeited  its  pro* 
tection,)  remained  some  time  at  Knaresborough  unmolested. 
At  length,  finding  themselves  generally  shunned  as  excom- 
municated persons,  they  went  to  Rome  to  implore  the  pon- 
tiff's forgiveness.  He  enjoined  them  as  a  penance  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  they  died  while  there,  and  were 
buried  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 

Henry,  now  the  roost  powerful  monarch  of  his  time, 
having  ended  his  contest  with  the  church,  looked  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  future.  But 
the  king  of  France,  always  jealous  of  him,  sought  to  raise 
up  enmity  against  him  in  his  own  family.  Henry  had  by 
his  queen  Eleanor  four  sons  :  Henry,  wlK>m  he  had  caused 
to  be  crowned  a&  his  associate  in  the  throne,  and  for  whom  he 
intended  England,  Normkndy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine; 
Richard,  who  was  to  have  Poitou  and  Quienne ;  Geoffrey, 
who  would  have  Brittainy  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  and  John, 
named  I^ackland,  but  for  whom  he  destined  the  lordship  of 
Ireland.  Prince  Henry,  excited  by  his  father-in-law  king 
Louis,  now  insisted  on  his  father's  resigning  either  England 
or  Normandy  to  him,  and  on  the  king's  refusal  he  fled  to 
Paris,  dueen  Eleanor,  whose  own  frailties  had  not  made 
her  indulgent  to  those  of  others,  offended  by  the  repeated 
infidelities  of  the  king,  stirred  up  her  sons  Richard  and 
Geoffrey  to  make  demands  similar  to  that  of  their  brother, 
and  persuaded  them  when  denied  to  fly  also  to  the  court 
of  France.  Eleanor  herself  absconded ;  but  she  fell  soon 
afler  into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  kept 
confined  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  Kings  and  princes 
were  not  ashamed  to  aid  these  three  undutiful  boys*  against 
their  indulgent  parent.  An  extensive  confederacy  was 
formed  ;  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  was  induced 
to  join  by  the  promise  of  Northumberland ;  the  earl  of 
Flanders  by  that  of  Kent ;  the  earls  of  Blois  and  Boulogne 
were  to  have  rewards  of  the  same  kind.  Many  of  Henry's 
continental  barons,  weary  of  the  strictness  of  his  government, 
declared  for  the  young  princes,  their  future  rulers.  Even 
ID  England  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester  openly  took 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  A  simultaneous  invasion 
of  his  dominions  was  proposed  by  the  confederates. 

Henry  first  applied  to  the  pope,  who  readily  excommuni- 

*  Henry  wai  but  eighteen,  Richard  sixteen^  and  QeofiVey  fifteen 
yean  old. 
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cated  his  enemies  for  him.  But  this  spiritual  weapon  provr 
^ng  of  little  avail y  he  todk  int6  his  pay  a  bodj  of  twenty 
thousand  Braban9ons,  with  whom  and  with  his  faithful  si^t>- 
jects  he  prepared  to  make  head  against  his  enemies.  The 
earis  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  invaded  Normandy  on  the 
east,  king  Louis  entered  it  on  the  south  ;  the  former  took 
the  town  of  Aumale,  the  latter  that  of  Verneuil.  The 
Bretons  rose  under  the  earl  of  Chester  and  Ralph  de  Fou- 
geres ;  but  the  king  defeated  them  near  Dol^  and  then  forced 
their  leaders  to  surrender  in  that  town.  A  conference  fol- 
lowed between  the  two  kings,  in  which  Henry,  only  stipula- 
ting to  hold  the  sovereignty  for  his  life,  offered  half  the 
revenues  of  England,  or  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  to  his  son 
Henry,  half  those  of  Guienpe  to  Richard,  and  promised  to 
resign  Brittany  to  Gec^rey.  But  the  insolence  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester  broke  off  the  negotiation,  for  this  rebel  had 
the  audacity  to  revile  and  insult  his  sovereign,  and'  even 
to  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword  as  if  to  draw  it  on  him. 

The  king  of  Scots  had  meantime  entered  Northumber- 
land, and  his  barbarous  hordes  committed  their  usual  ex- 
cesses. Bnt  Richard  de  Lucy,  whom  Henry  had  left  ffuar- 
dian  of  the  realm,defeated  him  and  forced  him  to  make  a 
truce  and  retire.  Lucy  then  marched  southwards  to  en- 
gage Leicester,  who  had  landed  in  Suffolk  with  a  large  body, 
of  Flemings,  and,  being  joined  by^  Hugh  Bigod  of  Framling- 
ham,  was  about  to  push  on  for  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  guardian  met  hiin  with  an  inferior  force  at  Farnham  in 
Suffolk.  Ten  thousand  Flemings  fell  in  the  action^  and 
Jjeicester  himself  was  made  a  prisoner. 

The  following  year  (1174)  a  number  of  the  English  bar- 
ons rose  in  arms,  and  the  king  of  Scots  made  an  irrup- 
tion at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  of  his  ferocious  subjects. 
The  guardian,  ably  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
king's  natural  son,  a  gallant  man,  took  the  field  against  him, 
but  was  very  hard  pressed,  and  Henry  found  his  own  presence 
requisite  in  England.  He  landed  at  Southampton,  (July  ID,) 
and,  being  either  influenced  by  superstition  or  resolved  to 
call  it  to  his  aid,  he  proceeded  to  Canterbury  to  worship 
at  the  tomb  of  the  new  saint  When  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  church  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and'  walked  to 
it  barefoot :  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the 
martyr,  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  entire  day,  and 
watched  that  night  alone  in  the  church.  In  the  morning 
he  assembled  the  monks,  and,  placing  a  scourge  ih  the  hand 
of  each,  bared  hit  back  and  submitted  to  the  discipline 
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whitA  thej  inflioted.  Next  day,  having  received  absoiutioiii 
be  set  out  for  London,  where  intelUsence  soon  arrived  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Scots  ait  Alnwick  bj 
Ralph  de  Qlauville,  the  famous  justiciary,  and  the  northern 
barons ;  and  as  this  victory  was  said  to  have  been  gained  on 
the  very  day  (July  12)  that  the  king  had  receiv^  absolu- 
tion, it  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  being  reconciled  with 
Heaven  and  the  blessed  martyi".  Henry  was  too  politic  not 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opinion,  and  professed  to  rejoice  in 
the  renewed  friendship  of  the  saint  He  speedily  i-educed 
the  English  rebels,  and  returning  to  Normandy,  relieved  the 
town  of  Rouen,  which  Louis  was  besieging.  A  truce  was 
then  made  ;  a  conference  followed  at  Tours,  and  an  accom- 
modation was  effected,  Henry  giving  his  sons  far  less  advan- 
tageous terms  than  he  had  ofTer^  them  before.  He,  however, 
consented  to  pardpn  their  adherents. 

The  Scottish  king  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  share  in  this 
unjust  enterprise.  He  himself,'  his  bishops  and  barons,  were 
obliged  to  come  to  Yoirk  (Aug.  10,  1175,)  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral do  homage  to  king  Henry,  acknowledging  him  and  his 
Successors  for  their  superior  lord,  and  ceding  to  him  the 
fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  in  perpetuity. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  contest  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  with  his  family  and  neighbors,  Henry,  for 
some  years,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
laws' ahd  police  of  his  kingdom. 

The  turbulence  of  his  sons,  however,  again  (1183)  dis- 
turbed his  peace.  He  had  required  Richard  to  do  homage 
for  Guie^ne  to  his  brother  Henry.  This  violent  youth  re- 
fused, and  a  ferocious  war,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given, 
commenced  between  the  brothers.  The  king  with  some 
difficulty  made  up  the  difference,  but  immediately  his  son 
Henry  began  to  plot  against  him.  A  fever,  however,  seized 
this  young  prince  and  carried  him  ojT,  (June  11.)  When 
dying  he  was  filled  with  remorse,  and  sent  to  entreat  his 
father  to  visit  him ;  the  king,  fearing  treachery,  refused, 
but  sent  him  his  ring  by  a  prelate  in  token  of  forgiveness. 
The  dying  prince  pressed  it  to  his  lips  ;  then,  ordering 
the  bishops  who  were  present  to  lay  him  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  he  in  that  position  reteived  the  sacraments  and 
expired. 

As  Richard  was  now  heir  apparent,  the  king  called  on 
him  to  resign  Guienne  to  his  brother  John.  Richard, 
however,  refused,  and  was  preparing  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  but,  on  the  appearance  of  his  mother  in  Guienne,  he 
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qaietlj  gdve  it  up  to  her.  Scarcely  Was  this  feud  ended 
when  Geoffrey  demanded  that  Anjou  should  be  annexed  to 
Brittany,  and,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  fted  to  the  court  of 
France  and  began  to  levy  troops.  He  was  killed,  however, 
soon  afier  at  a  tournament,  (1185,)  leaving  bis  widow 
pregnant  of  a  son,  who  when  bom  was  named  Arthur,  and 
was  acknowledged  duke  of  Brittany. 

The  Christian  dominion  in  the  East  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  great  sultan  Saladin  had  utterly  defeated  (he  Christians 
at  Hittin,  or  Tiberias,  and  reduced  the  Holy  City  and  all 
the  towns  except  a  few  on  the  coast  All  Europe  was  filled 
with  grief  and  indignation  y  a  hew  crusade,  in  which  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  to  be  the  leaders,  was  preached,  (1188.^ 
But  whOe  the  preparations  were  going  forward  the  Frencn 
king  excited  the  restless  Richard  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and  then,  under  pretext  of  de- 
fending the  count,  his  vassal,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
some  of  king  Henry's  provinces.  The  French  nobles, 
however,  would  not  stand  by  their  lord  in  such  manife9t 
injustice,  and  a  conference  was  held  to  treat  of  peace.  But 
Philip  required  that  Richard  should  be  crowned  king  of  Eng- 
land, be  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  French  prov-^ 
inces,  and  marry  his  sister  Alice,  who  had  been  already  sent 
to  England  as  his  affianced  bride.  Henry,  who  was  suspect-* 
ed  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  with  that  princess, 
refused.  Richard  then  revolted  and  did  homage  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  the  war  was  renewed.  In  vain  the  papd 
legates  used  their  spiritual  weapons  on  the  side  of  Henry ; 
his  barons  rebelled,  town  atler  town  surrendered  to  his 
enemies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to mII  the  demands  of  ^ 
the  French  king.  To  complete  his  grief,  when  he  demand- 
ed a  list  of  the  barons  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  to  pardon, 
the  name  of  his  favorite  son  John  appeared  at  the  head  of  it. 
In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  cursed  the  day  on  which  he 
was  born,  and  pronounced  a  malediction  on  his  children, 
which  he  never  would  revoke.  He  fell  into  a  lingering  fever, 
of  which  he  died,  (July  6,  1189,)  at  the  castle  of  Chinon, 
near  Saurour;  his  last  moments  being  cheered  alone  by 
the  presence  of  his  natural  son  Geoifrey.  As  soon  as  he 
expired  the  barons  and  prelates  departed ;  and  the  attend- 
ants stripped  the  corpse  and  carried  off  every  thin^  of 
value.  A  few  days  afler  king  Henry  was  buried  without 
much  pomp  at  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  his  son  Richard 
aud  a  few  prelates  and  barons  attending  his  obsequies. 
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Henry  Plantageoet  was  handsomie  in. person  and  polished 
in  manners.  ^  He  was  eloquent,  affable,  and  courteous,  a 
lover  of. justice  and  a  friend  to  learning.  He  was  abste- 
mious in  his  diet,  and  dsed'a  prodigious  deal  of  exercise  in 
order  to  keep  down  his  tendency  to  corpulence.  He  was 
aji.  indulgent  parent  and  a  kind  master.  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  faithless  to  the  marriage  bed;  passionate,  vindic- 
tive, false,  and  regardless  of  his  oaths  and  promises.  The 
extreme  caution  of  his  temper  was  oflen  more  injurious  to 
his  interests  than  the  opposite  defect  would  have  been,  and 
cupidity  was  the  moving  caMse  of  some  of  his  most  bene- 
ficial measures.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  possessed 
of  most  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  race,  and  was  one  of 
the  ablest  princes  that  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. 

Of  his  sons  by  queen  Eleanor  two  alone,  Richard  and 
John,  survived  him  ;  his  three  daughters  were  married  to 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Sicily,  and  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony.  The  best  known  of  his  natural  children  were 
Geoffrey,  who  was  first  made  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
archbishop  of  York,  and  Williain  surnamed  Longespe,  or 
Longs)irord,  who  espoused  Ela  the  heiress  of  Salisbury,  and 
obtained  with  her  that  earldom  and  its  estates.  The  mother 
of  one  or  both  of  these  sons  was  the  Fair  Rosamond,  daugh- 
ter of  lord  Clifford,  a  baron  of  Herefordshire.* 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  that  most  of  the  changes 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Norman  conquest  are  to  be  referred. 
The  origin  of  the  Common  Law  may,  it  is  thought,  be 
placed  in  this  reign.  Itinerant  justices,  (Justices  in  Eyre,) 
for  example,  were  appointed  with  six  circuits,  (nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  present  ones,)  which  they  usually  went 
every  year.  For  this  institution,  which  has  proved  of  such 
inestimable  value,  we  are,  however,  less  indebted  to  the 
king's  love  of  justice  than  to  his  avarice  ;  for  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  these  judges  was  to  look  afler  the  royal  revenue, 
and  see  that  the;  crown  lost  none  of  its  rights  by  fraud  or 
neglect.  It  was  also  in  this  reign  that  trial  by  jury  began 
to  assume  its  present  form  ;  for  originally  the  jurors  were 
sworn  witnesses  of  facts,  and  not,  as  now,  judges  of  them. 
But  the  measure  for  which  Henry  wa%  most  famed  was 
that  of  allowing  trial  by  Grand  Assize,  that  is,  by  jury  in 
civil  suits,  instead  of  the  wager  of  battle,  or  single  combat^ 

•  See  Appendu  (H.) 
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which  the  Normans  had  introduced  in  addition  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon ordeals  of  fire  arid  water.  This  mode,  from  ita 
siiperior  reasonableness  and  equity,  was  generally  received, 
and  led  the  way  to  other  important  innovations.  It  was 
at  this  time  also  that  Latin  became,  instead  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  language  of  writs  and  charters. 


CHAPTER    n. 

RICHARD  I.  (CCEXJR  DE  LION.) 

1189—1199. 

Tb«  title  of  Richard  to  the  crown  of  England  was  so 
dear  that  he  remamed  for  more  than  a  month  in  France 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  during  which  time  the 
orders  which  he  sent  over  to  England  were  punctually 
obeyed.  His  first  act  was  to  direct  the  liberation  of  his 
mother  queen  Eleanor  from  the  prison  in  which  she  had 
Iain  for  some  years,  and  he  gkve  her  permission  to  set  at 
liberty  such  other  prisoners  as  she  chose^  To  those  who 
had  been  faithful  and  loyal  servants  and  subjects  tQ  his 
father  he  manifested  the  utmost  favor,  while  those  who 
had  aided  him  in  his  o>^  rebellion  were  forbidden  eveii  to 
appear  in  his  presence.  Having  received  the  ducal  crown 
of  Normandy  and  done  homage  to  king  Philip',  he  at  length 
sailed  for  England,  and  landing  at  Portsmouth,  (Aug.  13,) 
proceeded  to  London  ih  order  to  be  there  crowned. 

On  the  3d  of  September  king  Richard  was  consecrated 
in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  by  Baldwin  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  thenc6  proceeded  to  the  hall  to  hoU  his 
feast.  Some  of  the  leading  Jews,  as  deputies  from  their 
afflicted  race,  (though,  fearful  of  their  magic  arts,  the  king 
had  forbidden  their  presence  by  proclamation,)  ventured 
to  enter  the  hall  bearing  gifls  after  the  manner  of  the 
East.  A  Christian  struck  one  of  them  at  the  door;  the 
courtiers  then  fell  tin  them,  robbed  them,  and  drove  them 
out ;  the  word  flew  that  the  king  had  given  orders  for 
the  massacre  of  the  Jews ;  they  were  slaughtered  in  the 
streets,  their  houses  were  burnt,  their  women  and  children 
cast  into  the  flames.  The  king  directed  a  judicial  inquiry 
VOL.  1.  11  r 
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to  be  made,  and  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken  and 
hanged;  but  so  many  of  the  principal  citizens  had  been 
implicafedy  that  it  w^s  not  deemed  prudent  to  search  too 
closely  into  the  matter. 

Richard  had  taken  the  cross,  and  his  martial  ardor  and 
chivalrous  spirit  of  religion  urged  him  to  lead  to  the  East 
an  army  worthy  the  magnitude  of  his  dominions.  To  raise 
the  needful  funds  was  now  his  care.  In  his  father's  coffers 
he  found  100,000  marks,  besides  plate  and  jewels.  {le  sold 
the  manors  and  other  domains  of  the  crown  ;  he  put  the 
offices  of  the  state  to  sale ;  the  bishop  of  Durham  pur- 
chased the  x>ffice  of  justiciary  for  1000  marks ;  the  same 
prelate  also  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  from 
the  needy  king,  who  jestingly  observed  that  he  had  made  a 
young  earl  of  an  old  bishop;  for  the  sum  of  10,009  mark^ 
he  restored  to  his  Scottish  vassal'  the  castles  of  Berwick 
and  Roxburgh;  and  released  him  from  all  agreements 
'  which  the  late  king  had  <'  extorted  by  new  charters  and  by 
means  of  his  captivity."*  To  those  who  remonstrated  with 
him,  the  king  replied  that  he  would  sell  the  city  of  London 
if  he  could  find  a  purchaser.  All  these  modes  of  raising 
money  not  sufficing,  he,  with  the  pope's  permission,  took 
money  in  lieu  of  service  from  those  who,  having  assumed, 
the  cross,  preferred  remaining  at  home  :  he  borrowed  large 
sums  from  his  wealthy  subjects,  and  he  made  those  who 
had  committed  offences  pay  dearly  for  impunity. 

Richard  appointed  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  William 
Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  the  chancellor  and  papal  legate, 
to  govern  the  kingdom  during  his  absence  in  the  East.  He 
sought  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  brother  John  by  heap* 
ing  on  him  wealth  and  honors  ;  Jie  gave  him  eight  castles 
with  their  lands,  and  made  him  earl  of  not  less  than  six 
counties,  and  he  married  him  to  Alisa  the  heiress  of  the 
wealthy  earl  of  Gloucester^  For  greater  security  he  exact- 
ed from  him  and  his  natural  brother  Geoffir^y,  now  arch- 
bishop oT  York,  an  oath  to  remain  in  Normandy  till  his 
return  }  from  which,  however,  he  imprudently  released  them 
before  his  departure. 

Ere^the  king  set  out,  the  zeal  of  the  warriors  of  the  Cross 
in  England  once  more  directed  itself  against  the   ill-fated 

*  This  was  no  renunciation  of  feudal  superiorityi  ta  has  been  erro- 
neously supposed,  for  it  is  added.  **  So,  however,  that  he  shall  fully  and 
entirely  perform  to  ub  whatever  his  brother  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland 
did  of  ri^ht  perform,  and  ol*  right  oQ^ht  to  perform  to  our  predeces-' 
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people  of  Israel.  At  Norwich,  Stamford^  and  elsewhere 
many  of  them  were  butchered  ;  at  York  they  fled  into  the 
castle  for  refuge  after  the  wives  and  children  of  many  had 
been  massacred  before  their  eyes.  When  the  governor, 
who  was  absent,  arrived,  they,  declined  admitting  him,  al* 
leging  their  necessity.  He  broke  out  into  a  rage;  and 
cheered  on  the  populace  to  the  assault  ,*  the  priests  also 
urged  them;  a  hermit  clad  in  white  led  them  on,  and  the 
castle  was  besieged  for  some  days.  Seeing  the  hopeless- 
ness  of  resistance^  a  rabbi  advised  his  brethren  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  lives  to  their  God  rather  thsn 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  cruel  foes.  A  few  only  dissent- 
ed; the  rest  collected  and  destroyed  .their  jewels  and 
other  articles  of  value;  they  then  set  fire. to  the  castle,  and 
while  it  burned,  Jocen,  the  most  honorable  mari  among 
them,  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife  ;  his  example  was  followed 
by  ail ;  Jocen  then  destroyed  himself,  and  the  others  did 
likewise.  The  few  who  shrank  from  voluntary  death  met 
their  doom  next  morning  (Vom  the  people.  All  the  bonds 
of  Christians  to  Jewd  which  were  deposited  in  the  cathedral 
were  taken  and  burnt.  Glanville  the  great  justiciary  was 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  afTair,  but  three  persons  only  were 
punished. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
king  Richard's  crusade.  In  the  end  of  June,  1190,  he  and 
the  king  of  France  reviewed  their  troops,  lOO^OOO  in  num- 
ber, on  the  plains  of  Yezelay.  They  thence  marched  to 
embark  at  different  ports,  and  tl^y  met  again  at  Messina 
in  Sicily.  The  sister  of  Richard  had  been  married  to  the 
late  king  of  this  island,  but  his  natural  uncle  Tancred,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne,  had  refused  to  pay  the  queen  her 
dowry,  and  had  even^  cast  her  into  prision.  Honor  and 
natural  affection  urged  Richard  to  demand  justice  for  his 
sister.  Tancred  sought  to  sow  enmity  between  him  and  king 
Philip;  but  afler  a  good  deal  of  altercation  Richard" be- 
came reconciled  to  Tancred,  whet  yielded  to  all  his  de- 
mands, and  to  whose  daughter  he  engaged  his  nephew  Ar- 
thur in  marriage.  When  Philip  called  on  him  to  perform 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Alice,  he  gave  a  positive  re- 
fusal, offering  to  prove  that  she  had  borne  a  child  to  his 
father  ;  and  Philip,  probably  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
alleged,  forbore  to  press  him.  Shortly  afler  queen  Eleanor 
arrived,  leading  with  her  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez 
king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  wooed  while  he  was  resid- 
ing in  Guienne,  and  Philip  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 
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Richftrd  sailed  from  Messtoa,  taking  with  him  his  wife 
and  aistec  On  his  way  to  Syria  he  made  the  conquest  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  he  found  the.  king  of  France  and  the 
other  Christian  princes  with  a  numerous  army  of  pilgrims 
beleaguering  the  city  of  Acre,  while  Sultan  Saladin  lay  clos^ 
at  hand  with  his  forces.  In  about  a  month  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  English  kins  the  garrison .  surrendered,  twp 
thousand  five  hundred  of  them  b^ng  to  remain  as  hostages 
till  the  sultan  should  release  an  equal  number  of  Christian 
prisoners  and  pay  a  sum  of  200^000  byzants.  The  king  of 
France  then  went  home,  leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  be> 
hind,  and  some  difficulty  or  delay  arising  about  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  ransom,  king  Richard  had  his  prisoners  brought 
out  and  coolly  massacred  in  view  of  the  sultan's  camp.  He 
then  led  his  army  along  thef  coast  toward  Jaffa.  Near 
Arsoof  he^  defeated  the  troops  of  Saladin,,  who  then  de- 
stroyed Ascalon  at  his  approach.  Negotiations  for  peace 
were  carried  on ;  a  marriage  between  the  queen  of  Sicily 
and  Malek-el-Adel,  the  sultan's  brother,  was  proposed,  but 
no  treaty  could  be  effected  ;  the  Christian  army  came 
within  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  retired,  owing  to  dissen- 
sions among  their  chiefs.  At  length  a  truce  for  three  years 
was  made  with  the  sultan,  and^  the  pilgrims  having  visited 
the  Holy  City,  the  king  of  England  embarked  with  a  small 
retinae  at  Acre  (Oct,  9,  1192)  to  return  to  his  dominions. 
During  the  sixteen  months  of  his  abode  in  the  East  he  had 
performed  such  feats  of  personal  valor  that  his  name  long 
continued  to  be  a  word  of  terror  among  the  Saracens,  but 
the  waywardness  and  inconsistency  of  his  character  had  pre- 
vented him  from  gaining  the  esteem  or  respect  of  any. 

We  inust  now  take  a  view  of  what  was  passing  mean- 
time in  England.  Soon  afler  the  king's  departure,  Long- 
champ  arrested  his  colleague  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
forced  him  to  resign  his  earldom  and  his  other  dignities. 
He  assumed  the  greatest  pomp  and  state,  treated  the  king- 
dom as  if  it  were  his  own,  bestowed  all  places  in  church 
and  state  on  his  relations  and  dependants.  In  his  prog- 
resses through  the  kingdom  he  was  attended  by  a  guard 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  mercenaries,  and  nobles  and 
knights  appeared  in  his  train.  The  king,  hearing  of  this 
conduct  while  he  was  at  Messina,  appointed  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  the  earl  of  Strigul,  and  three  other  knights  to  be 
his  counsellors,  in  prder  to  restrain  him ;  but  such  was  their 
dread  of  Longchamp  that  they  did  not  even  venture  to 
show  him  their  commission.     At  length  he  dared  to  drag 
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Qeofir^jy  the  arebbishop  of  York,  from  tbe  sanctuary  of  a 
church,  and  cai^  him  iiito  prison ;  and  wbiie  the  general 
indignation  was  strong  against  him  for  this  act,  prince 
John  summoned  a  great  council  at  Reading,  before  which 
be  was  cited  to  a{^ar.  He  shut  himself  up  in  tbe  tower 
of  London,  but  want  of  provisions  forcing  him  to  sur> 
render  he,  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  aiid  fearing  to  re^ 
main  he  made  his  escape  to  Frai^ce  in  the  dress  of  a  woman. 
The  office  of  justiciary  was  now  conferred  on  tbe  arch« 
bishop  of  Rouen,  a  prelate  of  great  moderation  and  virtue. 
Longchamp,  whose  legantine  commission  had  beep  re^ 
newed,  kept  threatening  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  inter- 
diet;  and  the  king  of  France,  who  wjBsnow  Returned,  though 
he  had  sought  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  release 
him  from  tl^  oath  which  he  had  made  to  Richard  not  .to 
make  any  attempt  on  his  dominions  during  his  absence,  waa 
preparing  to  invade  Normi^ndy.  The  refusal  of  his  nobles 
to  aid  him  in  so  unjust  an  enterprise  obliging  him  to  de> 
sist,  he  tried  to  gain  over  prince  John  by  tbe  offer  of  the 
hand  of  his  sister  Alice  and  tbe  possession  of  king  Richard's 
dominions  in  France ;  but  the  influence  of  bia  mother  and 
the  menaces  of  the  ]S^glish  council  retained  that  prince^ 
though  unwillingly,  in  bis  allegiance. 

News  now  arrived  that  king  Richard  lay  a  captive  in 
Germany.  Having  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Adriatic,  h6 
was  proceeding  under  an  assumed  name  through  Germany, 
when  (Dec.  20)  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  at  an  inn  in 
a  small  town  near  Vienna,  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he 
had  grossly  insulted  when  in  Syria.  The  duke  lost  no  time 
in  informing  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  his  prize,  and  at 
Christmas  he  proceeded  with  his  captive  to  Ratisbpn,  where 
the  emperor  kept  that  festival,  and  engaged  to  give  him  up 
to  him  at  the  ensuing  Easter.  The  emperor  sent  forthwith 
to  inform  the  king  of  France,  who  now  resolved  to  take 
every  advantage  of  Richard's  calanutgr.  He  offered  the 
emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  to  detain  him  in  captivity ; 
by  insisting  on  a  calumnious  tale  of  Richard's  having  pror 
cured  the  murder  of  the  marquess  of  Montfecrat  in  the 
East,  and  even  plotted  against  his  own  life,  he  induced  his 
nobles  to  join  in  an  invasion  of  Normandy;  and  having 
held  a  conference  with  prince  John,  he  engaged  him  to  <ii4. 
in  stripping  his  captive  brother  and  benefictor  of  his  do- 
minions. Their  iniquitous  project,  however,  failed.  Piiilip, 
after  making  himself  master  of  a  part  of  Normandy,  was 
fivced  to  raist'  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  conclude  a  truce 
11* 
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:  with  (he  English  regency.  John,  whose  scene  of  operation 
was  England,  having  seized  the  castles  of  Windsor  and 
Wallingford,  proceeded  to  London  to  ^laim  the  crown,  as- 
serting tl^at  his  brother  was  dead ;  but  the  nobles  rejected, 
his  claim  with  contempt,  knowing  ^hat  he  said  to  be  false  ; 
and  the  justiciary,  having  assembled  an  army,  forced  him  to 
beg  a  truce ;  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  England,  he  fled 
to  his  ally  the  king  of  France. 

When  the  English  nobles  heard  of  the  captivity  of  their 
king,  they  assembled  in  council  at  Oxford,  (Feb.  28,  1193;) 
and  resolved  that  the  abbots  of  Brbxley  and  Pont-Robert 
should  proceed  to  Germany  to  learn  his  situation.  The 
abbots  met  the  king  in  Bavaria  on  his  way  to  Mentz,* 
where  he  was  given  up  (March  23)  to  the  emperor  by  the 
duke  of  Austria.  In  the  meaii  wnile  Richard's  wife  and 
sister,  who  were  at  Rome,  were  urgent  with  the  pope  to 
use  his  power  in  his  behalf;  queen  Efeanor  also  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  him  in  favor  of  her  son.  By  her  ad- 
vice Richard  offered  to  hold  his  crown  in  fee  of  the  erh- 
peror  and  to  pay  him  5000/.  a  year  as  tribute. 

At  Easter  Henry  brought  the  king  of  England  before 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  there  accused  him  :  of  aiding  his 
enemy  Tancred  of  Sicily  ;  of  having  deposed  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  a  relative  of  the  emperor ;  of  having  caused  the 
marquess  Conrad,  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  to  be  assassinated; 
of  having  ill-treated  German  pilgrims,  insulted  the  banner 
of  the  duke  of  Austria,  betrayed  the  Holy  Land  to  Sal  ad  in, 
and  committed  sundry  acts  of  disloyalty  against  his  liege 
the  kin?  of  France.  From  all  these  charges  Richard  de- 
fended himself  >vilh  spirit  and  dignity ;  his  eloquence  drew 
tears  from  some  of  those  who  were  presetit,  and  the  emperor 
embracing  him  promised  him  his  friendship.  He  was  as- 
signed an  abode  at  Mentz  befitting  his  rank,  and.  on  the.. 
29th  of  June  his  ransom  was  agreed  on.  He  was  to  pay 
down  100,000  mar^s  of  silver,  and  give  sixty  hostages  to 
the  emperor  and  seven  to  the  diike  for  the  payment  of  a 
further  sum  of  50,000,  of  which  20,000  were  to  go  to  the 
duke,  to  whose  son  he  was  to  give  his  niece  Eleanor  of 
Brittany  in  marriage.  To  raise  the  money  a  sen  Cage  of 
twenty  shillings  was  imposed  on  every  knight's  fee  in 
England,  a  tallage  was  laid  on  the  towns,  and  the  clergy 
gave  their  pbite,  and  otherwise  contributed  largely.  Be- 
fore  Christmas,  queen  Eleanor  and   th&  bishop   of  Rouen 
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set  oat  with  the  money  for  Germany;  but  new  diffical- 
ties  were  raised  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  kidg  of 
France  and  prinee  John  had  made  the  most  lavish  prom- 
ises to  induce  him  to  deiain^his  captive  for  another  year. 
But  Eleanor  appealed  to  the  princes  of  the  empire^  and  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1 104,  after,  more  than  a  year's  cap- 
tivity, kinff  Richard  was  set  at  liberty,  and  on  the  13th  of 
March  he  landed  ,at  Sandwich  in  his. own  dominions.  When 
the  king  of  France  heard  of  his  liberatioa  he  wrote  to  prince 
John  in.  these  words  —  *<Take  care  of  yourself;  the  devil  is 
unchained/' 

On  king  Rtchard'f  entrance  into  London,  the  citizens,  we 
are  told,  made  such  a  display  of  their  wealth  to  testify  their 
joy,  that  one  of  the  Germans  who.  were  with  him  could  not 
help  saying,  '*  If  our  emperor  had  known  the  riches  of  Eng- 
land, thy  ransom,  O  king,  would  have  been  far  greater/' 
After  passing  but  three  days  in  Ijondon,  Richard  went  to 
lay  siege  to  prince  John's  castle  of  Nottingham  ;  and  oji  its 
surrender  he  held  there  a  great  council,  in  which  all  prince 
John's  possessions  were  declared-  to  be  forfeited  if  he  did 
not  appear  within  forty  days  to  justify  himself.  It  was 
further  resolved,  that  to  wipe  off  as  it  were  the  stain  of  cap- 
tivity, the  king  should  be  crowned  anew.  The  cerenK>ny 
was  performed  at  Winchester,  (April  17.)  Richard  then  em- 
barked his  troops  on  board  one  hundred  ships  for  the  war 
against  the  king  of  France,  and  landed  at  Barfleur. 

The  war,  like  most  of  those  of  the  time,  consisted  merely 
of  skirmishes  and  taking  of  castles  on  both  sides.  Prince 
John,  who  was  at  Evreux,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  his 
brother's  mercy.  Ever  base  and  treacherous,  he  invited 
the  officers  of  the  French  garrison  to  dinuer,  and  massacred 
them  while  at  the  entertainment,  then  with  the  aid  of  the 
townsmen  he  fell  on  and  slaughtered  the  garrison.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  brother's  feet  imploring  forgiveness ;  queen 
Eleanor  interceded,  and  Richard  pardoned  Jiim,  saying,  *'I 
forgive  him,  and  hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as 
he  will  my  pardon."  He  did  not,  however,  as  yet  restorer 
him  his  possessions. 

The  war  was  terminated  by  a  truce,  (July  23d,)  on  the 
expiration  of  which  it  was  again  resumed,  and  during  the 
short  remnant  of  king  Richard's*  reign,  it  waS'  only  occa- 
sionally intermitted.  That  monarch's  death  occurred  in 
the  following  manner  :  Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  who 
was  his  vassal,  having  found  a  treasure  of  ancient  coins, 
sent  the  king  a  part  as  a  present ;  but  Richard,  as  superior 
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lord,  claimed  Che  whole;  and,  on  the  Tiscoant's  reiVisal  to 
surrender  it,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  6f  a  hody  of 
Braban9ons,  and  laid  siege  to  his  c&stle  of  Chaluz,  As, he 
and  M arcadee,.  the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  were  one  day 
tftking  a  view  of  the  cattle,  one  of  the  garrison,  named 
Bertram  de  Gourdon,  discharged  a  bolt  from  his  crossbow 
which  hit  the  king  in  the  left  shoulder.  Richard  returned 
to  his  tent  and  gave  orders  for  the  assault ;  the  ciistle  was 
taken,  and,  as  the  king  had  menaced,  all  its  defenders  were 
hanged  except  Gourdon,  who  was  probably  reserved  for  a 
more  cruel  fate.  But  the  want  of  skill  of  his  surgeon  had- 
fendered  the  king's  wound  mortal,  and  feeling  the  approach 
of  death  he  snnmioned  Gourdon  to  his  presence.  **  Wretch  I " 
said  he,  *'  what  have  I  ever  done  to  thee,  that  thoa  shouldst 
seek  my  life?"'  "You  have  killed,"  replied  he,  «*  with 
your  own  hands  my  father  andN  two  br'others,  and  you  in- 
tended to  hang  me ;  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may 
torment  me  as  you  will,  but- 1  shall  endure  with  joy,  happy 
in  having  rid  the  world  of  such  a  pest."  The  king,  struck 
with  hts  reply,  ordered  hftn  a  sum  of  money  and  his  liberty ; 
but  M arcadee,  unknown  to  him,  seized  the  unhappy  man, 
flayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged  him.  Richard  died  on 
the  tenth  day,  expressing  great  penitence  for  his  vices,  and 
having  undergone  a  severe  flagellation  at  his  own  desire 
from  the  clergy  who  attended  him. 

The  epithet  of  Lion-heart  {Ccevr  de  Livn)  which  his  courage 
procured  for  hjm,  has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  investing 
this  prince  with  qualities  to  which  he  had  little  claim  ;  as  we 
(erroneously  we  believe)  couple  magnanimity  and  generosity 
with  an  idea  of  the  courage  of  the  monarch  of  the  woods. 
But  Richard  was  in  reality  selfish,  passionate,' cruel,  revenge- 
M]  and  capricious;  he  had  all  his  father's  bad,  and  few  of  his 
good  qualities.  Like  him,  however/ he  had  a  fondness  for  the 
Gay  Science,  or  lyric  poetry  of  the  South  of  France,  and  he 
even  practised  that  art  himself;  snd  like  him  too  he  had  a 
ready  witi  and  could  express  himself  with  eloquence.*  No 
monarch  drew  larger  sums  from  his  subjects'  purses,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  scrupled  at  neither  violence  nor  meanness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  king^s  reign  (1196)  a  riot  took 

.  *  In  his  war  with  the  kincr  of  France,  the  bishop  of  Beaavais.  who 
fought  against  him,  was  made  a  prisoner.  The  pope  wrote  requlrinr 
him  to  pity  his  dear  son.  Richard  sent  him  the  prelate's  coat  of  mail, 
with  these  words,  "  Lo !  this  we  found  ;  see  if  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or 
not.'*  **  No,  not  m^  son's,*'  said  the  pontiff,  *^  but  of  some  son  of  Mars, 
who  may  driver  him  if  he  can/' 
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phice  in  London  ^xeited  by  one  William  Fitz43sben,  sur- 
named  LongbeArd,  ''  the  patriarch,^  says  tlailam,  *<of  a  long< 
line  of  cityHdema^ogoes;"  styling  himself  the  advocate  of  the 
people.  The  cause*  was  the  hea^y  taxes  imposed  by  the  king 
for  his  war  in  France,  which  Longbeard  asserted  to  be  necee- 
sary,  hot  maintained  that  they  weee  ekided  by  the  rich  and 
peat^  and  thrdwn  entirely  on  the  poor.-  He  went  over  to 
France  to  the  king;  on,  his  return  he  resuhied  his  ^agitation, 
and  so  inflamed  the  people  by  hb  speeches  from  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  that  no  less  than  112,000  persons  bound  themselves  to 
obey  his  orders.  Archbishop  Hubert,  however,  assembled  the 
citizens,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  give  him  hostages.  Fitz- 
Osbert  dove  with  an  axe  the  head  of  the  officer  sent  %6  arrest 
him,  and  then  took  refuge  in  the  tower  of  the  church  o(  St, 
Mary  le  Bow ;  but  the  chvrch  was  set  on  ihre/  and  ,as  he 
Attempted  to  escape  he  was  stabbed  by  the  son  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  slain,  and  was  then  dragged  to  Tyburn,  and 
there  hung  from  the  Elms.  Miracles  were,  as  usual,  sud  by 
his  partisans  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  grave. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

JOHN    (LACKLAND.) 

1199—1216. 


Kino  Richard,  it  is  said,  left  his  dominions  to.  his  brother 
John,  though  Arthur  duke  of  Brittany,  as  representative  of 
his  father  Geoflfirey,  was,  by  the  feudal  law,  the  next  heilf,  and 
had  already  been  regarded  as  such  by  the  king  his  uncle. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principles  of  primogeniture  aiid 
representation  had  been  hitherto  little  attended  to  in  the 
An vlo -Norman  line,  and  Richard  may  have  thought  his 
nephew  (who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age)  too  young,  or,  as 
IS  more  probiible,  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  qoeen 
Eleanor,  who  hated  Constance,  the  mbther  of  Arthur,  and 
feared  the  power  she  might  acquire  during  the  nrinority. 

To  secure  England  John  sent  thither  his  fast  friends,  Hum- 
bert archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl-marshal  William 
earl  of  Strigiil,  and  he  induced  Robert  de  Turnham,  who 
held  the  castle  of  Chinoilj  where  the  late  king's  treasure  was 
deposited,  to  yield  it  up  to  him.     Normandy,  Poitoa,  and 
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Guienne  Bubmitted,  but  Anjou,  Maine,  «nd  Toaraiiie  de- 
clared for  Arthur,  whose  side  the  king  of  France  also  took, 
with  the  design  of  embarrassing  John,  and  he  sent  the  young 
duke  to  Paris  to  be  brought  up  with  his  own  son  LoUis. 
Meantime  the  primate  and  the  earl*n)arshal  had  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  English  nobility  and  clergy,  and  by  presents 
apd  by  promises  of  ^ood  gorernment  had  prevailed  on  them 
to  swear  allegiance  to  John.  On  his  arrival  he  was  crowned 
(May  27)  by  the  primate  at  Westminster,  and  shortly  afler  he 
recrossed  the.  sea  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king  of 
France. 

The  war,  as  usual,  consisted  in  the  taking  of  castles;  and 
the  making  of  truces.  William  des  Roches,  the  governor  of 
the  young  duke  of  Brittany,  perceiving  that  Philip  was 
shaking  the  cause  of  that  prince  merely^the  stalking-horse  to 
his  own  ambition,  carried  him  and  his  mother  away,  and 
reconciled  them  with  king  John.  Erelong,  however, 
Constance,  fearing  for  the  life  of  her  son,  fled  with  him  to 
Angers.  As  John,  by  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  was  now  too  powerful  for 
king  Philip,  who  was  also  embroiled  with  the  pope,  the  latter 
gladly  consented  to  a  peace.  Louis,  son  to  the  French  king, 
espoused  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  English  king's  niece,  whom 
queen  Eleanor  conducted  out  of  Spain  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  to  receive  Berri  and  Auvergne,  and  a  dowry  of  20,000 
marks  with  her.  Philip,  on  his  part,  abandoned  the  cause  of 
prince  Arthur,  who  lost,  in  consequence,  the  provinces  he 
claimed,  and  had,  moreover,  to  do  homage  to  his  uncle  for 
Brittany. 

Being  now  secure  in  his  dominions,  John,  who  never  knew 
a  moral  or  religious  restraint,  proceeded  by  his  disregard  of 
justice  to  raise  up  new  enemies  for  himsdf.  He  fell  in  love 
with  Isabel,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  vassal  the  count  of 
Angouleme,  and  though  she  was  actually  betrothed  to  the 
cojAnt  of  La  Marche,  and  hisi)wn  wife  the  heiress  of  Glouces' 
ter  was  living,  he  resolved  to  espouse  her.  He  therefore  made 
the  discovery  that  himself  and  his  wife  were  too  near  akin; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  two  other  prelates,  to 
whom  the  pope  committed  the  inquiry,  declared  the  marriage 
void.  Her  father  having  meantime  stolen  away  Isabel  from 
the  count  of  La  Marche,  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony.  John  conducted  his  bride  into 
Ertgland,  where  she  was  crowned  with  him  at  Westminster, 
(Oct.  8,  1200.)  The  count  of  La  Marche,  though  John  was 
his  superior,  lord,  Would  not  tamely  brook  the  affront  thus 
offered  to  him.     Aided  by  his  brother  the  count  d'Eu,  and 
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secretly  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France,  he  induced  the 
PoitCYins  to  reTok.  John  summoned  his  En^ish  barons  to 
cross  the  sea  and  reduce  the  rebels;  they  refus^,  unless  he 
engaged  to  restore  and  respect  their  privileges.,  They  were, 
however,  forced  to  yield,  and  either  serve  or  pay  hiro  two 
macks  for  every  knight's  fee.  Soon  after  his  landing  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  they  renewed 
their  treaty  of  amhy,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  latter,  John  and 
his  young  qi^een  went  and  passed  a  few  days  at  Paris,  where 
Philip  resigned  his  own  palace  to  them.  John  then  proceeded 
against  the  rebels,  but  instead  of  attacking  them  he  entered 
into  neffotiations,  promising  them  justice ;  and  having  thus 
pacified-them  a  little,  he  returned  to  Rouen,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  festivity. 

The  Poitevin  barons,  wearied  with  the'  duplicity  of  John, 
appealed  to  Philip  as  the  superior  lord,  (1202;)'  and  this 
prince  being  now  on  good  terms  with  the  church,  flung  off 
the  fliask  and  declared  himself  their  protector.  He  also 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  (whose  mother  Constance  had 
lately  died,)  and  knighted  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Mary  in  marriage.  At  an  interview  between  the  two  kings, 
Philip  required  that  John  should  resigu  to  his  nephew  his 
French  provinces,  and  make  sufficient  satisfaction  to  the 
count  of  La  Marche.  John  refused  these  terms,  and  a  war 
ensued.  Philip  rapidly  made  himself  master  of  several  towns 
and  fortresses  in  Normandy.  The  young  duke  of  Brittany 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  lances  and  set  out  for 
Poitouj  On'  his  way,  hearing  that  his  enemy  queen  Eleanor 
was  at  a  castle  named  Mirebeau,  and  but  slenderly  guarded, 
he  resolved  to  endeavor  to  secure  her^  person.  He  carried 
by  assault  the  lower  part  of  the  castle,  and  was  hard  pressing 
the  queen,  when  John,  who,  on  learning  the  danger  of  his 
mother,  had  advanced  rapidly  with  some  troops  to  her  aid, 
was  seen  approaching.  Arthur,  who  had  been  joined  by  the 
count  of  La  Marohe  and  other  nobles,  advanced  to  give  him 
battle,  but  they  were  defeated  aiid  driven  back  to  Mirebeau* 
where  they  were  miserably  slaughtered,  and  Arthur,  his  sister 
Eleanor,  the  count  of  La  Marche,  the  viscounts  of  Limoges, 
Thouars,  and  Lusignan,  and  two  hundred  knights  were  made 
prisoners.  The  latter  were  laden  with  irons,  tied  on  carts 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  sent  to  different  fortresses  in  England 
and  Normandy;  twenty-two  of  them  were  actually  starved  to 
death  at  Corfe  Castle.  The  princess  was  shut  up  in  a  convent 
at  Bristol,  where  she  remained  a  captive  for  forty  years ;  the 
young  duke  was  coniiQed  for  the  present  at  Falaise.     The 
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king  t)f  FraBce^  who  wad  besieging  Arques;  retired  on  tbe 
news  of  thia  4»a8ter.  n 

The  fate  of  ArChiir  is  involved  in  mystery ;  tbe  belief  of 
the  time  respecting  it  seems  to  have  been  as  foUows:  on  his 
return  to  Noirmandy  John  repaired  to  Falaise,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  his  nephew,  whom  he  required  to  renounce 
his  aliianoe  with  the  French  king,  and  be  reconciled  to  his 
uncle  aAd  natural  friend.  The  gallant  but  imprudent  youth 
replied  with  great.spirk,  demanding  the  cession-,  not  alone  of 
the  French  provinces,  but  of  Englaud^  to  him  as  the  rightful 
heir.  John  retired,  now  fully  resolved  on  his  destruction. 
Sonrie  of  John's  counsellors  suggested  the  ordinary  expedient 
of  blinding  and  mutilating  him,  but  the  king  deemed  death  the 
surest  cqurse.  He  proposed  his  assassination  to  William  de 
Bray^  who  replied  that  he  wasa^  gentlemah,  not  a  hangman, 
and  refused.  A  ready  iigent  was  soon  found  and  despatched 
to  Falaise,  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  the  governor  of  the  caotle,. 
said  he  would  execute  the  order  himself,  Jand  then,  to  save  the 
prince,  spread  a  report  of  hisdeath.  John,  however,  was  not 
to.  be  cheated  of  his  prey ;  he  had  the  prince  removed  to  the 
New  Tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  qt  Rouen.  One 
night  (Apr.  3)  Arthur  was  roused  from  his  repose  at  midnight, 
and  ordered  to  come  out  of  the  tower  in  which  he  lay^  The 
king  and  his  equerry  Walter  de  Maul ac  were  seated  in  a 
small  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  the  prince  entered  the 
boat ;  the  lowering  countenance  of  his  uncle  spoke  his  fate ; 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  with  floods  of  tears  sued 
for  mercy ;  in  vain !  he  was  seized  by  the  hair,  and  a  dagger 
pierced  his  bosom ;  but  whether  John  himself  or  Mauiue 
(who  received  the  heiress  of  Mulgref  and  her  estates  as  his 
reward)  was  the  actual  assassin,  rem.ains  in  doubt.  A  stone 
was  fastened  to  the  body,  which'  was  then  flung  into  the 
Seine.* 

This  murder  lost  John  a  third  of  his  dominions.  The 
Breton  barons  met  at  Vannes,  and  sent  deputies  to  accuse  him 
before  his  superior  lord  the  king  of  France.  Philip  forth* 
with  summoned  him  to  appear  and  answer  before  his  peers 
to  th^  charge  of  having  murdered  an  arriere^vassal  of  the 
01*0 wn  of  France,  his  own  nephew  and  vassal,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  protect,  and  who  was  son<^in-law  of  the  lord  para- 
mount to  whom  he  owed  honor  as  well  as  fealty.  John 
sent  requiring  a  safe  conduct.     Philip  said,  *'  Let  him  come 

•  The  murder  of  Arthur  is  certain  j  the  manner  or  the  agent  is  of 
liitls  \mponuite. 
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in  p^aee:"  ."  But,"  repikd  the  envo^^  **  a  safe  conduct  ta< 
retuml"  •  *^Be  it  so/'  said  he,  <'  if  the  judgineiit  of  hi» 
peers  allow  it"  They  urged  that  their  master  was  also  kip^ 
of  England,  and  that  his  subjects  there  might  rtot  allow  him 
thus  to  expose  himself.  **What  is  it  to  me?"  said. Philip; 
"  is  not  the  duke  of  Normandy  my  vassal  1  If  he  has  chosen 
to  gain  a  higher  title,  I  am  not  thereby  to  lose  my  rights  over 
him."  As,  John  did  not  appear,  he  was  pronounced  by  the 
court  to  be  contumacious,,  condemned  to.  death,  and  declared 
to-  have  forfeited  all  the  territories  he  held  of  the  king  of 
France,  Nothing  could  be  more  accordant  with  justice  oi|. 
feudal  principles  thaii  was  this  sentence,  though  Philip  ia 
seeking  it  was  probably  actuated  more  hy  ambition  than  by  a 
sense  of  equity.  The  following  spring  ( 1203)  Philip  assem^ 
bled  an  army  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect,  and  aided  by  the 
remissness  of  John  and  the  .general  Morrpr  which  the  murder 
of  his  nephew  bad  caiised,  he  speedily  stripped  him  of  all  his 
continental  dominions  except  Guienne.  Queen  tlleanor 
died  during  these  events  (1204)  at  an  advanced  age,  having 
lived  to  witness  the  decline  of  the  monarchy,  to  whose  great* 
ness  she  had  so  largely  contributed.  The  question  whether 
the  Capetians  or  the  Plantagenets  were  to  predominate .  in 
France  was  now  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  former. 

It  was  the  misfortune^  of  this  most  worthless  prince  that 
he  always  had  to  deal  with  enertiiea  far  superior  to  himself  in 
ability,  and  to  whom  his  vices  and  crimes  gave  a  consider-* 
able  advantage  over  hhn.  Philip.  Augustus  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  mail  of  the  line  of  Capet  that  ever  occupied' the  throtie 
of  Prance ;  but  had  not  John  basely  ipurdered  his  nephew, 
he  might  never  have  found  a  pretext  for.  stripping  him  of  his 
transmarine  dominioj^s.  In  like  manner  the  king's  vices,, 
by  depriving  him  of  the  affections  and  support  of  his  nobility, 
caused  bim  to  soccurob  in  a  contest  with  the, Holy  See,  in^ 
which  right  was  clearly. 0^. his  side. 

The  papal  throne  was  now  filled  by  Innocent  III.,  the  ablest 
nnd  most  aspiring  pontiff  (Gregory  VII.  excepted)  by  whom 
it  hid  ever  been  occupied.  He  had  lately  humbled  the  king* 
of  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  th6  death  of 
Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trampling  on  the  pusillanimous  king  of  England. 
It  had  lon^  heer>  disputed  between  the  suffragan  bishops  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  which  had  the  right  of  electing 
to  the  {Primacy.  On  the  death  of  Hubert,  (1206,)  the  junior 
monks,  anxious  to  anticipate  the  prelates,  without  even  con- 
soiling  their  aeoiore,  met  at  midnight  in  chapter,  and  cou^ 
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feared  the  dignity  oh  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  whom  thej 
instantly  despatched  to  Rome  t6  receive  the  papaT  condr- 
ffiation,  strictly  charging  him  to  keep  the  matter  a  most  pro- 
found-secret till  be  arrived  at  the  Holy  See.  Reginald's 
vanity,  however,  got  the  better  of  his  discretion  ;  as  soon  as 
be  reached  Flanders  he  assumed  the  tit)e  and  state  of  an 
archbishop ;  the  news  soon  reached  England ;  the  king  and 
the  senior  monks  were  incensed;  the  junior  monks  were 
ashamed,  and  to  accommodate  matters  the  chapter  unan-. 
imously  elected  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Fourteen  of  the 
monks  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  pontiff's 
approval ;  the  suffragans  also  sent  an  agent  to  maintain  their 
claims,  and  Reginald  was  now  there  in  person.  Innocent, 
saw  his  opportunity  for  advancing  the  claim  of  the  papacy 
to  appoiilt  to  spiritual  dignities.  Setting  aside  the  two  elec* 
tions  as  irregular,  he  ordered  (1207)  the  monks  to  choose 
for  their  primate  the  cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  though  educated  abroad.  They  re- 
monstrated, biit  in  vain ;  they  were  forced  to  obey,  one  only, 
Elias  de  Brantefiefd^  having  the  courage  to  persevere  in  his 
refusal. 

To  soothe  the  king.  Innocent  sent  him  a  present  of  four 
gold  rings  set  with  precious  stones;  accompanied  by  a  letter 
explaining  their  mystic  meanings.  He  also  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter extolling,  and  with  truth,  the  virtues  and  the  learning  of 
the  new  primate.  John,  however, >  was  not  to  be  soothed. 
Suspecting  the  monks  of  having  played  him  false,  he  sent  two 
of  his  knights  to  expel  them  from  their  monastery  and  seize 
their  lands ;  and  these  knights,  by  threatening  to  burn  their 
dwelling  over  their  heads^  forced  them  to  depart  and  seek 
shelter  in  Flanders.  John  then  wrote  a  very  spirited  and 
angry  letter  to  the  pontiff.  Innocent  replied  in  very  bland 
terms,  but  hinting  at  the  story  ofThomasi  Becket;  and  this 
wa^  followed  by  an  order  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Worcester  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict  if  John 
did  nnt  submit  to  the  church.  When  they  notified  this  to 
him,  the  other  prelates  with  tears  besought  him  to  give  way ; 
but  he  swore  by  the  teeth  of  God  (his  common  oath)  thai 
if  the  pope  did  so  he  would  send  him  the  whole  body  of  his 
clergy,  bishops  and  all,  and  seize  their  estates  to  his  own  use, 
and  that  if  in  future  he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions 
he  would  put  out  their  eyes  and  cut  off  their  noses,  as  a  mark 
by  which  they  might  be  known.  The  pope  and  his  adherents 
were,  however,  well  aware  that  this  was  all  idle  vaunting;  for 
John  had  so  alienated  the  minds  of  his  people  by  heavy  and 
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arbitrary  taxation,  and  of  his  nobles  by  sedocing  their  Wives 
and  daughters,  that  he  could  not  reckon  on  any  aid  ^frooi 
them.  The  interdict  accordingly  was  pronounced,  (1208.) 
John  in  return  seized  the  eistates  of  such  of  the  clergy  ^B 
obeyed  it ;  he  banished  the  prelates,  and  he  confined  the 
monks  in  their  conventa,  giving  them  a  mere  pittance  from 
their  own  revenues  to  support  them.  To  gall  the  clergy  still 
robrQ,  he  cast  iiito  prison  the  concubines  or  inferior  wives 
which  they  generally  had,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  required  large  sums  as  the  price  of  their  liberty. 
Such,  we  are  assured,  wa^  the  profligate  desperation  of  John, 
that  h^  sent  two  knights  and  a  priest,  named  Robert  of  Lon- 
don, on  a  secret  embassy  to  Malek-en-Nasir,  the  AlmohaderN 
prince  of  Morocco,  offering  to  hold  his  kingdomof  him,,  and 
even,  it  is  added,  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam,  if  be  would 
aid  him  in  the  conflict  for  his  crown  which  he  foresaw.  iThe 
Moslem,  however,  rejected  the  offer  with  contempt.* 

After  a  year's  trial  of  the  effect  of  the  interdict,  the  pon- 
tiff proceeded  to  the  ultimate  course  of  excommunication, 
(1209.)  But  the  bishops  to  whom  the  publication  of  it  was 
committed,  feared  the  king  too  much  to  obey  ;  and  Innocent, 
having  waited  a  little,  sent  two  legates,  Paodolf  and  Purand* 
to  England,  who,  on  John's  spurning  at  the  claim  of  the 
church  to  his  obedience  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  things 
spiritual,  fulminated  the  sentence,  (1211.)  On  the  return  of 
the  legates  (1212)  Innocent  pronounced  a  sentence  of  depo* 
sition  against  John,  which  he  directed  the  king  of  France  to 
execute,  promising  him  as  his  reward  the  crown  of  England, 
and  (what,  perhaps,  Philip  valued  less)  the  forgiveness  of  all 
his  sins. 

Philip,  having  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  his  standard,  as- 
sembled a  large  army  at  Rouen,  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
hundred  vessels  was  collected  to  transport  it  to  England 
John,  on  his  side^  prepared  for  defence  ;  he  directed  his  sea- 
ports to  send  their  shipping  to  Portsmouth,  and  he  issued 
orders  to  all  his  vkssals  to  appear  in^arms  at  Dover,  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  Such  numbers  came  that  provisions 
ran  short ;  and  the  king»  having  selected  sixty  thousand  of 
the  best  armed  and  appointed,  dismissed  the  remainder.  This 
army,  though  brave,  could  not,  however,  be  relied  on  :  its 
patriotism  was  chilled  by  superstition  ;  it  hated  and  despised 
the  prince  whose  cause  it  sustained.  The  agents  of  the 
court  of  Rome  (which  wished  to  humble  John  rather  than  to 

*  The  etory  is  told  by  Pari*,  who  had  oflen  heard  Robert  relatmg  the 
particalan. 
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?rgrandize  Philip)  saw  their  advantage ;  Pandolf,  who  was  in 
ranee,  sent  two  templars  to  John  to  propose  a  private  inter- 
view ;  the  king  agreed  to  it,  and  they  met  at  Dover.  The 
artful  legate  then  so  worked  on  his  fears  by  exaggerating  the 
power  of  Philip,  and  showing  him  the  extent  of  the  dis^eo 
tibn  of  his  own  batons,  that  John  in  his  terror  declared  himself 
ready  to  submit  on  any  terms  to  the  church,  Pandolf  re- 
<]uired  that  he  should  acknowledge  Langton,  restore  the  other 
bishops,  and  make  good  all  the  temporal  losses  and  damages 
they  and  the  clergy  in  general  had  sustained  during  the  con- 
test; and  he  finally  recon^me^nded  and  required  that,  as  a 
means  of  securing  his  kingdom  against  Philip,  he  should  put 
It  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  by  becoming  its 
Tassal  in  due  form.  To  all  these  demands  John  assented 
without  hesitation  ;  he  forthwith  passed  a  charter,  inaking  a 
trurrender  of  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  St.  Peter  aud 
St.  Paul,  and  to  pope  Innoeent  and  his  successors,  and  agree- 
ing to  hold  them  of  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  annual  payment 
of  1(>0Q  marks.  He  then,  (May  15,)  in  the  church  of  the 
templars,  and  surrounded  by  his  prelates  and  nobles,  paid  his 
homage  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  legate,  laying  at  his  feet 
a  part  of  the  tribute,  on  which  the  haughty  priest  insolently 
trampled ;  and  though  all  present  were  offended,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  alone  dared  to  express  his  feelings. 

Pandolf  returned  to  France,  and  having  congratulated 
Philip  on  the  success  of  his  pious  enterprise,  commanded  him 
to  dismiss  his  army,  and  not  to  molest  a  vassal  of  the  Holy 
See.  Philip,  seeing  that  he  had  been  made,  at  a  great  cost 
to  himself,  the  mere  tool  of  the  pontiffs  ambition,  remonstra- 
ted and  complained,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  then  appealed 
to  his  barons;  aud  their  superstition  yielding  to  loyalty,  love 
of  fame  and  interest,  they  vowed  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt  ou 
England.  The  earl  of  Flanders  (a  secret  ally  of  John's) 
having  refused,  Philip,  swearing  that  France  should  be 
Flanders  or  Flanders  France,  invaded  that  province;  Biit 
Longsword  earl  of  Salisbury^  John's  natural  brother,  went 
over  with  the  English  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  and  attacking 
thtit  of  the  French  as  it  was  moving  along  the  coast,  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  and  took  three  hundred  ships.  Philip, 
unable  to  save  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  burn  them  himself,  and 
thus. abandon  all  hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Flanders. 

The  court  of  Rome  removed  her  anathemas  in  order,  as 
she  had  laid  them  on  in  order.  The  sentence  of  deposition 
was  taken  off  by  admitting  John  to  do  homage.  When  he 
went  to  meet  Langton  and  the  prelates  at  Winchester,  on  their 
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retarny  he  threw  himself  on  the  ^rfoond  before  them,  and 
with  tears  implored  them  to  have  pity  on  him  and  the  realm^ 
The  primate  then  led  him  into  the  chapter-house ;  and,  having 
administered  to  him  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  and 
of  igfood  government  of  his  kingdom,  gave  him  absolution  and 
admitted  him  to  dine  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
The  interdict,  however,  was  kept  on  till  satisfaction  for  their 
losses  should  have  been  made  to  the  clergy ;  the  bishop,  of 
Tosculum,  who  came  over  as  legate  on  this  account,  partially 
relaxed  it  by  allowing  mass  to  l^  performed  with  a  low  voice 
in  the  churches.  When  inquiry  was  miade,  the  clergy  rated 
their  losses  at  a  sum  which  amazed  the  king ;  he  offered  one 
hundred  Ihousaixd  marks  for  a  receipt  in  full ;  they  refused, 
but  the  pope  directed  his  legate  to  be  content  with  forty 
thousand.  The  resqit  was  that  the  superior  clergy  were 
indemnified,  while  the  claims  of  the  inferior  clergy  were 
treated  with  neglect  The  legatis  at  length  (June  29,  1214) 
took  off  the  interdict,,  wliich  had^ain  on  the  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  six  years. . 

An  extensive  confederacy  against  the  king  Of  France 
having  been  formed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Eng* 
land,  and  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  atid  other 
princes,  John  landed  ,an  army  at  La  Rochelle  and  recovered 
Poitou.  But  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  (July  27,)  in  which 
Philip  with  a  far  inferior  fo^ce  defeated  150,0(K)  Germans, 
Flemings,  and  English,  dissipated  all  the  pcospecte  of  John. 
On  receiving  the  news  Of  this  disaster  h^  reembarked  his 
troops  without  delay,  having  obtained  a  five  yeafs'  trace  from 
the  king  of  France. 

In  his  contests  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France, 
John  had  met  with  nothing  but  loss,  disgrace,  and  humil- 
iation. It  only  remained  for  him  to  be  humbled  b^  his  own 
subjects.  The  author  and  prime  mover  of  the  resistance  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  which  laid  the  true  foun- 
dation of  English  liberty,  was  the  primate  Langton ;  and 
since  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  read  the  heart  of  man,  and  we 
cin  only  judge  of  his  motives  by  his  acts,  we  may  not  with 
justice  deem  the  prelate  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  mo- 
tives but  love  of  equity  and  sincere  patriotism,  and  his  name 
should  therefore  be  always  held  in  veneration  by  the  lovers 
of  their  country. 

Langton  thus  proceeded.     In  the  oath,  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  king  previous  to  his  absolution,  (July  20,  1213,) 
he  made  him  swear  to  restore  the,  good  laws  of  king  Edward. 
On  the  4th  of  August  following,  in  a  council  held  ^  at  St. 
12*  a 
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Albans  under.  Fitz^Peteis  the  justici^rjy  orders  were  .^riren 
that  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  should  be  followed;  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  at  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  barons 
at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  Langton  showed  them  that  monarch's 
charter,  and  explained  to  them  its  applicalHlity  to  their 
grievances.  John,  on  heai^ing  of  this,  despatched  an  envoy 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Rome,  and  Innocent,  deeming 
it  to.be  for  his  interest  to  support  his  vassal  against  his  barons, 
sent,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bishop  of  Tusculnm  to  England. 
The  affair  of  compensation  to  the  clergy  occupied  the  time 
till  the  king's  expedition  to  France;  and  shortly,  after  his 
return  the  barons  held  a  large  meeting  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Edmundsbiiry,  (November  20,  1214,)  where  Langton  again 
exerted  his  eloquence,  and  they  swore  on  the  high  altar  to 
make  war  on  the  Jcing  till  he  should  confirm  their  liberties  by 
a  charter.  On  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6,  1215) 
they  repaired  to  the  king  at  London  and  urged  their  demands, 
and  he  promised  to  give  them  his  answer  at  Easter.  In  the 
interval  he  made  some  concessions  to  the  chnrch ;  he  assumed 
the  cross  to  secure  to  himself  the  privileges  of  a  crusader, 
and  he  directed  the  sheriffs  to  make  the  freemen  in  their 
counties  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Both  parties  had  sent 
to  Rome,  but  the  pontiff*  openly  took  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  wrote  a  circular  to  the  barons^  enjoining  them  to  cease 
from  hostility. 

•  In  Easter  week  the  barons,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
knights  with  their  esquires  and  other  attendants,  met  at 
Stamford,  and  on  the  Monday  after  (Apr.  27)  advanced  to 
firackley,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oxford,  where  the  king  then 
lay.  He  sent  the  primate  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warrenne  to  ascertain  their  demands.  They  were  the  same 
as  before;  the  king  with  an  angry  sneer  cried,  ''  And  why  do 
they  not  also  demand  my  kingdom?"  He  then  in  a  fury 
swore  that  he  never  would  grant  liberties  which  would  make 
him  a  slave.  He  sent  back  the  mediators  with  some  offers, 
which  the  barons  regarding  as  evasions  would  not  hearken  to. 
Pandolf  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  insisted  that  the  primate 
was  bound  to  excommunicate  the  barons;  he  replied,  that  if 
the  king  did  not  dismiss  his  foreign  troops,  he  should  deem 
it  his  duty  to  excommunicate  them,  John  finally  sent,  offer- 
ing to  leave  all  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  and  of 
eight  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  barons  and  himself.  This 
also  they  refused ;  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  army 
of  God  and  of  Holy  Church,  appointed  Robert  Fitz-Walter 
to  be  their  general,  and  commenced  operations  by  investing 
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Northampton.  After  spending  fifteen  days  before  it,  they 
raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  Bedford,  which  Beauch^^mp, 
its  governor,  delivered  up  to  thero,  and  hither  deputies  came 
inviting  them  to  London.  They  set  out  at  once,  marched 
all  night,  and  reached  that  city  in  the  morning,  (May  24.) 
It  being  Sunday  the  citizens  were  in  the  churches,  but  the 
gate  named  Aldgate  stood  open  to  admit  them,  and  they 
occupied  the  city  without  opposition. 

They  now  summoned  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  king, 
or  had  not  yet  declared  themselves,  to  join  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  public  enemies.  Numbers  im- 
mediately flocked  to  them.  <*  It  A  needless,"  say  ihe  writers, 
"  to  name  the  barons  who  composed  the  army  of  God  and  of 
Holy  Church ;  they  were  the  whole  nobility  of  England.^' 
John,  who  was  now  atOdiham  in  Hampshire  with  a  retinue  lof 
but  seven  knights,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  resolved  todi^- 
semble.  While  he  in  secret  wrote  to  excite  the  pope  against 
them,  he  affected  to  yield  to  their  demands  with  cheerfulness. 
At  Merton  (June  8)  he  granted  a  safe-conduct  to  the  depu- 
ties of  tbe  barons,  who  were  to  meet  him  at  Staines,  and  on 
Trinity  Monday  (June  IS)  both  parties  appeared  on  the  mead 
named  kunnymead,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between 
Staines  and  Windsor.  On  the  one  side  stood  Fitz- Walter 
and  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility ;  on  the  other  the  king, 
attended  by  Pandolf  the  legate,  eight,  bishops,  and  fifteen 
barons  and  knights.  The  barons  presented  in  writing  the 
heads  of  their  grievances,  and  of  the  means  of  redress;  these 
were,  according  to  usage,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  charter, 
signed  by  the  king,  (June  19,)  and  issued  as  a  royal  grant, 
and  copies  were  sent  all  through  the  kingdom.  Awarie  of 
the  king's  perfidy,  the  barons  further  required  that  all  foreign 
officers  and  their  families  should  be  sent  out  of  the  realm ; 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London  be  left  in  their  hands  till  the 
I5th  of  August;,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five  barons  be 
appointed  as  guardians  of  the  charter,  with  power  to  make 
war  on  the  king  if  he  violated  it.  When  the  king  had  assent- 
ed, the  barons  renewed  their  homage. 

By  the  Great  Charter,  {Magna  Charta,)  as  it  b named,  the 
church  was  secured  in  its  libetties  and  rights,  the  barons 
were  relieved  by  the  regulation  of  the  feudal  burdens  of  aids, 
scutages,  wardships,  etc.,  and  their  sub-vassals  y/ete  assured 
the  same  advantages  by  their  lords  ^  London  and  the  other 
cities  and  boroughs  were  guarantied  their  ancient  liberties 
and  usages,  and  secured  against  arbitrary  taxation ;  foreign 
merchants  were  protected ;  no  man  was  to  be  imprisoned  or 
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outlawed  but  '*  by  the  legal  judgmeht  of  hi?  peers  or  by  the, 
law  of  the  land.''  Again,  says  the  king,  ^' We  wiN  sell, 
delay,  or  deny  justice  to  none;*'  and  to  regulate  fines  it  is 
added,  **  A  freeman  shall  be  amerced  according  to  his  offence 
sa?ing  his  freehold,  a  merchant  saving  hi9  merchandise,  and  a 
Tillain  saving  his  wagonage."  The  court  of  Conimon  Pletia 
was  to'  be  stationary ;  the  fore8t4aws  were  mitigated. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  celebrated  charter,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  noble  edifice  of  English  liberty  was 
raised;  for  it  contains  the  germ  of  every  subsequent  iioprove^ 
roent  that  has  been  made.  The  names  of.  Langton,  Fit^ 
Walter,  and  the  other  eminent  men  who  forced  it  from  a 
reluctant  tyrant,  must  be  held. in  everlasting  honor;  for  they 
thought  not  of  themselves  alone ;  they  cast  the  shield  of  pro* 
tectidn  over  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  even  of  the  stranger/ 
The  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  Magna  Chorta  are. 
hardly  to  be  appreciated.  To  use  the  glowing  words  of  a 
philosopher  and  an  historian.:*  '*Toall  mankind  it  set  the 
first  example  of  the  progress  of  a  great  people  for  centuries, 
in  blending  their  tumultuary  democracy  and  haughty  nobility 
with  a  fluctuating  arid  vaguely-limited  monarchy,  so  as  at 
length  to  form  from  these  discordant  materials  the  only  form 
of  free  government  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  recon- 
cilable with  widely- extended  dominions.  Whoever,  in  any 
future  age  or  unborn  nation,  may  admire  the  felicity  of  the 
expedient  which  converted  the  power  of  taxation  into  tho 
shield  of  liberty;  by  which  discretionary  and  secret  impris- 
onment.was  rendered  impracticable;  and  portions  of  the  people 
were  trained  to  exercise  a  larger  share  of  judicial  power  than 
was  ever  allotted  to  them  in  any  other  civilized  state,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  instead  of  endangering  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  —  whoever  exults  at  the  spectacle  of  enlightened  and 
independent  assemblies^  who^  under  Ihe  eye  of  a  well- 
informed  nation,  discuss  and  determine  the  laws  .and  pfolicy 
likely  to  make  communities  great  and  happy ;  —  whoever  is 
capable  of  comprehending  all  the  effects  of  such  institutions^ 
with  all  their  possible  improvements,  upon  the  mind  and 
genius  of  a  people,  is  sacredly  bound  to  speak  with  reverential 
gratitude  of  the  authors  of  the  Great  Charter.  To  have 
produced  it,  to  have  preserved  it,  to  have  matured  it,  consti- 
tute the  immortal  claim  of  England  on  the  esteem  of 
mankind." 

*  JMackinloth,  History  of  England,  i.  221.  See  also  HaUam*!  jndi^ 
eioQs  remarks  on  tb?s  tubjeet 
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John  hftd  behaved  to  his  barons  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  even  signed  the  charter  with  a  smile.  But  when  they. 
were  gone,  he  gave  vent  to  his  smothered  rage ;  he  cursed  the 
day  of  his  birth;  gnashed  his  teeth,  rolled  his  eyes,  gnawed 
sticks  and  straws,  acting  like  a  jpaniac.  He  then  .began  to^ 
think  on  revenge ;  he  sent  to  implore  the  aid  of  His  liege 
lord  at  Rome,  and  he  despatched  soipe  of  his  friends  to  bice 
for  htm  bodies  of  the  mercenaries  now  so  numerous  in  France 
and  Fhtuders.  Meanjtim^  the  barons^  in  the  exultation  t  of 
succesl^,  had  appointed  a  splendid  tournament  to  be  holden 
at  Stamford  on  the  2d  of  July;  whea«  to  their  surprise^  they 
learned  that  it  was  the  k'mg's  intention  to  take  advantage  of 
their  absence  at  it,  to  seize  the  city  of  London.  They  pu^ 
off  the  tournament,. and  sent  to  the  king  at  Winchester,  who 
laughed  at  their  suspicions.  Various  cQnf(krences  were  ap* 
pointed;  the  king,  who  only  sought  to  gain  time,  eluded 
them :  at  length  (September  1)  he  went  to  I)over  to  meet  the 
mercenaries,  who  now  were  flocking  fast  to  his  standard. 
The  barons  in  alarm  directed  William  d'Albiney  to  occupy 
the  castle  of  Rochester ;  the  king  forthwith  laid  siege  to  it: 
as  the  castle  was  unprovided  with  stores,  Albiney  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  (November  30.)  fohn.was.  about  to  hang  the 
whole  garrison,  but  the  leader  of  his  mercenaries,  who  feared 
retaliation,  prevented  him.  However,  though  he  spared  the 
knights,  he  executed  their  followers. 
.  While  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Rochester,  John  learned 
that,  as  he  expected,  the  pontiff  had  declared  in  his  favor, 
and  absolved  him  from  his  oaths.  As  the  barons  took  no 
heed  of  the  Holy  Father's  mandates,  he  formally  excommu- 
nicated then^  by  nanie,  (December  16,)  declaring  them  to 
be  worse  than  Saracens.  The  king,. on  his  side,  having  di- 
vided his  army  at  St.  Alban's,  sent  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  one  part- to  ravage- the  eastern  counties,  while 
he  marched  in  person  with  the  remainder  northwards.  The 
northern  barons  at  his  approach  (January,  1216)  set  fire  to 
ilieir  houses  and  corn,  and  fled  into  Scotland,  to  whose  king 
they  did  homage.  John  ravaged  the  country  in  a  most 
dreadful  manner ;  the  inhabitants  were  tortured,  massacred, 
and  pillaged;  castles,  towns,  and  villages  were  burnt,  the 
king  usually  giving  the  example  by  setting  Are  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  house  in  which  he  had  passed  the  hi^iht.  He 
penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  wasting  and  destroying  Scotland 
also.  Similar  atrocities  were  perpetrated  by  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  hordes  he  commanded. 

The  barons,  who  were  now  at  London,  seeing  the  kiug  at 
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tbe  head  of  a  force  which  they  could  not  resist,  their  castles 
taken,  "and  their  lands  granted  away  to  the  leaders  of  nieree*. 
naries,  resolved,  afler  some  days'  anxious  deliberation,  to  calf 
in  foreig)^  aid ;  and  they  sent  to  ofter  th^  crown  to  Louis, 
son  of  the  king  of  Prance,  the  husband  of  the  princess 
Blanche.  Louis,  setting  at  nought  the  anathema  launched 
at  him  by  the  pontiff,  sailed  from  Calais  with  a  fleet  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty  ships,  and  landed  (May  30^  afSandwicb. 
John,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  Dover,  had  retired  to  Bristol, 
wasting  the  country  on  his  way.  Louis  advanced  to  London, 
where  he  received  (June  2)  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects. 
John's  mercenaries  now  left  him  in  great  numbers;  several 
of  his  barons  went  and  did  homage  to  Louis ;  among  them 
was  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  wife  the  tyrant 
had  debauched.  He  also  lost  his  main  support^  the  pope, 
who  died  at  this  time,  (July  16^)  the  legate  Gualo,  however, 
was  strenuous  in  his  cause,  and  ne  stilt  held  all  the  fortresses 
in  the  kingdom.  Louis  awaked  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
barons  by  grants  to  his  own  followers,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  had  a  design  to  destroy  them  as  traitors.  John 
made  lavisl^  promises  ;  many  barons  went  over  to  him  ;^  his 
affairs,  were  brightening,  when,  as  he  was  crossing  the  Wash 
on  his  way  fVom  Lyun,  the  wagons  containing  his  treasure 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  tide  and  the  stream  of  the  Welland. 
He  came  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  monastery  of  Swinestead, 
where  he  was  seized  by  a  fevef,  caused  by  anxiety  or  a 
surfeit,  or  as  some  said  by  poison  ;  and  four  days  after  (Oc- 
tober 19)  he  breathed  his  last  at  Newark,  in  the  forty<-ninth 
y^ar  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  equally 
odious,  despicable,  and  atrocious,  liis  numerous  vices  being 
unredeemed  by  a  single  good  or  great  quality. 

With  respect  to  John's  surrender  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
pope,  \^e  must  in  justice  observe  that  it  derived  much  of  the 
odium  which  attaches  to  it  from  his  personal  character,  and 
from  the  future  encroachments  of  the  papal  see.  His  nobles 
assented  to  it,  and  never  made  it  a  ground  of  reproach  to 
him.  His  father  had  at  one  time  offered  to  do  the  same,  the 
kinor  of  Aragon  had  done  it,  so  had  the  Norman  monarchs  ' 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  his  brother  Richard  had  deolared 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  Vassala^,  we  must  recollect^ 
was  no  dishonor  in  those  days,  even  to  the  highest 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HENKT    III.    (OF  WINCHESTER.) 

1216^1272. 

Hbnry,  colled  of  Winchester,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the 
beir  to  the  throDe^  was  but  tea  years  of  age  wheiv  his  father 
died.  The  prelates  and  the  barons  of  the  royal  party  re» 
sol  Fed  on  his  immediate  coronation,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Gloucester  (Oct.  2S)  in  the  presence  of  the 
legate ;  the  young  monarch  at  the  same  time  doing  homage 
and  swearing  fe Jty  to  the  pontiff.  On  account  pi'  his  teo'* 
der  years,  the  care  of  his  person  and  the  government  of  the 
realm  were  committed  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl-mar* 
shal,  with  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom. 

Henry,  though  a  child,  was  a  more  formidable  rbral  to 
Louis  than  his  father  had  been.  His.  tender  years  inspired 
pity.  ''  We  have  persecuted  the  father  for  evil,  demeahnry 
and  worthily,''  said  the  marshal  at  the  coronation  ;,  '*  but  this 
young  child  whom,  ye  see  before  you,  as  he  is, in  y^ars  tender^ 
so  is  he  innocent  of  his  father's  doings."  The  marshal  him* 
self  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  talent,  and  energy;  the 
legate  had  directions  to  uphold  the  minor's  cause  with  all  his 
authority.  The  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  in  a  council 
holden  at  Bristol,  (Nov.  12,)  and  their  liberties  were  secured 
to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance ;  and  soon  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  William  d'Albiney,  and  several  knights 
came  and  ranged  themselves  beneath  th^  royal  banner.   . , 

By  the  surrender  of  two  castles  the  regent  obtained 
from  Louis  a  truce  till  the  following^  Easter.  On  its  ex- 
piration, (April  30,  1217,)  as  the  royalists  had  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Montsorel,  the  troops  of  Louis  and  the  barons^ 
numbering  six  hundred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
marched  from  London  to  its  relief,  wasting  and  plundering 
the  country  on  their  way.  The  royalists  retired  at  their  ap- 
'  proach  ;  and  they  entered  Lincoln  in  triumph,  and  laid  siese 
to  the  castle,  which  was  defended  by  a  heroine  named  Ni- 
chola  de  Camville.  Pembroke  assembled  an  army  at  Newark 
and  inarched  to  her  relief.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  his  forces,  the  hostile  army  remained  in  the  town  ; 
anti  while  by  way  of  bravado  they  were  pressing  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  the  regent's  troops  burst  open  one  of  the  gates  and 
entered  the  town ;  a  sally  was  at  the  same  time  made  from 
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Ahe  castle:  assailed  on  all  sides  they  were  farced  to  give 
way ;  the  common  men  were  massacred  without  mercy  ; 
three  earls,  eleven  barons,  and  two  thirds  of  the  knights 
were  made  captives.  The  town  was  given  up  to  pillage;  the 
women  and  children  had  sought  refuge  on  board  of  the  boats 
in  the  river,  but  their  weight  sank  them,  and  most  of  the  fu- 
gitives perished. 

This  victory,  named  The  Pair  of  Lincoln,  secured  the 
crown  to  Henry.  The  only  hopes  of  Louis  now  lay  in  the 
troops  which  his  wife  was  collecting  for  him  in  prance. 
These  troops  embarked  (Aug.  24)  on  board  of  a  fleet  of 
eighty  large  and  a  great  number  of  small  vessels  at  Calais; 
but  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  put  to  sea  with  but  forty 
ships,  and  boldly  attacking  them,  gave  th^m  so  total  a  defeat 
that  but  fiAeen  escaped.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  seek  his 
safety  in  neg6tiation.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Lamboth, 
(Sept.  11,)  by  which  he  and  his  foreign  troops  were  allowed 
to  depart,  and  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  his  English  adhe- 
rents. The  barons  all  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  the 
Oreiat  Charter  was  again  confirmed. 

The  death  of  the  able  and  virtuous  earl-marshal,  which 
occurred  the  very  next  year,  (1219,)  was  a  general  misfor- 
tune. The  custody  of  the  royal  person  was  then  committed 
to  Peter  des  Roches,  a  Poitevin  whom  John  had  made  bish- 
op of  Winchester  ;  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  was 
intrusted  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary.  These  minis- 
ters Were  rivals;  the  one  favored  the  native  families,  the 
other  united' himself  with  the  foreigners  whom  John  had 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Pandolf,  who  was  returned  as 
legale,  held  the  balance  between  them. 

As  a  means  of  recovering  the  crown  lands  and  the  royal 
castles  from  those  who  held  them,  the  legate,  at  the  desire 
of  De  Burgh  and  the  council,  declared  the  young  king  of 
age  (1223)  to  dispose  of  hts  lands,  castles,  and  wards.  Hu- 
bert instantly  required  the  surrender  of  the  royal  castles  ;  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  some  others  resisted,  but  Hubert  levied 
troops,  the  legate  ct^nsed  them  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  submit.  One  of  John's  foreign  favor- 
ites, named  Fawkes  de  Breaute,  wh<>  held  the  castle  of  Bed- 
ford, having  had  several  verdicts  found  against  him  for  the 
violent  expulsion  of  persons  from  theif  lands,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  seize  one  of  the  judges,  and  imprison  him  at 
Bedford.  As  he  was  a  partisan  of  Des  Roches^  the  justici- 
ary resolved  that  he  should  not  go  unpunished.  He  led  a 
force,  in  which  the  king  was  present  in  person,  and  besieged 
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the  castle  of  Bedford.  After  a  brave  defence  it  was  forced 
to  surrender  ^  and,  to  deter  others,  all  in  it  but  the  archers 
were  hanged.  Fawkes,  who  was  at  Chester,  was  for^oed  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  king's  mercy ;  he  was  stripped  of  his 
property,  and  banished  the  kingdom  with  his  family^  Short- 
ly after  the  bishop  of  Winchester  also  withdrew,  under  pt&- 
text  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Hubert  now  ruled  without  control  for  several  years,  and 
he  every  day  augmented  his  wealth  by  the  grants  which  he 
obtained  from  the  crown.  At  length  the  a^iectof  his  affairs 
began  to  change;  Des  Roches  returned  and  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  the  king ;  complaints  of  Hubert's  avarice 
and  ambition  were  poured  into  the  royal  ear,  and  finally, 
(1232,)  when,  on  occasion  of  an  inroad  of  the  Welsh,  the 
king  complained  pf  want  of  money,  it  was  hinted  to  him 
that,  by  making  Hubert  and  his  relations  disgorge  their  gains, 
his  wants  might  easily  be  supplied.  Hubert  was  forthwith 
cftlled  on  to  account  for  the  wardships,  royal  rents,  and  other 
revenues  which  had  passed  through  his  hands  Bince  he  bad 
been  made  justiciary.  Conscious  of  guilt,  or  despairing  of 
justice,  he  took  sanctuary  at  Merton ;  by  the  king's  orders 
the  mayor -of  London  set  out  at  the  head  of  twenty  thouisand 
ci^tizens  to  drag  him  from  the  sanctuary ;  but  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  gave  him  five  months  to  prepare'  his  defence. 
Hubert  took  advantage  of  his  liberty  to  go  to  visit  his  wife  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's;  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  was 
sent  to  fetch  him  back  and  place  him  in  the  Tower ;  Hubert, 
who  was  in  bed  when  he  heard  of  their  approach,  jumped  up 
and  fied  undressed  as  he  was  to  the  nearest  church,  where 
he  stobd  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  holding  the  host  in  one 
hand  and  a  cross  in  the  other.  But  his  pursuers  seized  him, 
placed  him  pn  a  horse,  with  his  legs  tied  under  the  belly,  and 
thus  led  him  to  London.^  The  king,  however,  in  awe  of  the 
church,  sent  him  back  to  his  sanctuary,  giving  the  sheriff  of 
Essex  strict  charge-  to  seize  him  if  he  attempted  to  escape. 
A  ditch  and  paling  were  made  round  the  church,  and  on  the 
fortieth  day  Hubert  was  forced  to  surrender  himself.  He 
was  placed  in  the  Tower,  and  then  brought  to  trial )  he  made 
no  defence,  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king.  He 
was  sentenced  to  forfeit  the  greater  part  of  his  property  and" 
to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Devizes.  But  the  next  year, 
(1233,)  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his 
barons,  the  charge  of  this  castle  being  given  to  a  retainer  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Hubert,  fearing  for  his  life,  let 
himself  drop  down  one  night  into  the  moat,  and  then  took 
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lefuge  in  a  church.  Here  he  waa  instanUy  besieged  by  the 
sheriff;  but  in  a  few  days  a  party  of  horse  came,  who  drove 
off  the  sheriff  and  conveyed  Hubert  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
in  Wales;  the- next  year,  (1234,)  when  peace,  was  made  be- 
tweeii  the  king  and  the  barons,  Hubert  was  restored  to  his 
estates  and  honors.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  again 
engaged  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  rising  of  the  barons  which  restored  HuWt  to  liberty 
was  caused  by  the  insolence,  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  now  engrossed  the  king's  favor.  This  prelate  invited 
over  vast  numbers  of  his  countrymen ;  the  chief  offices  of 
state  were  conferred  pn  them,  and  the  royal  revenues  were 
employed  to  enrich  them^  The  indignant  barons  refused  to 
attend  the  king's  coun<?il  unless  the  foreigners  were  dis- 
missed ;  adding  that,  if  the  king  persisted  in  favoripg  them, 
they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  put  the  crown  on  a  head  more  worthy  to  wear  it.  The 
king  and  bishop,  however,. by  detaching  some  of  the  leading 
members,  broke  up  their  confederacy ^  William,  earl-marshal, 
having  fled  to  Ireland,  orders  were  sent  to  the  lords  justices 
there,  to  send  him  "dead  or  alive"  to  England.  As  the 
shorter  mode,  they  engaged,  it  is  said,  a  surgeon,  who  was 
called  in  to  cure  some  of  his  old  wounds,  to  cauterize  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  his  death.  Peter  des  Roches 
now^went  on  in  his  violent  course,  dreading  no  opposition; 
the  influence  before  which  he  fell  came  from  a  quarter 
whence  perhaps  he  least  expected  it  Edmund,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  attended  by  several  other  prelates,  came  to  the 
king,  and  having  set  before  him  the  dangerous  consequepces, 
both  to  himself  and  his  people,  of  the  course  which  he  was 
pursuing,  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  the  foreigners,  mena- 
cing an  excommunication,  in  case  of  refusal.  The  king  was 
terrified  and  submitted,  the  foreigners  were  banished,  and  a 
ministry  was  formed,  in  which  the  primate,  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  integrity,  was  included. 

A  celebrated  historian,  and  one  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  an  undue  partiality  to  the  clergy,  has  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present;  and  their  conduct 
in  this  and  the  preceding  reign  amply  confirms  the  truth  of 
his  observation. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  the  prel- 
ates and  the  clergy  was  ofleii  of  great  service  to  the  public. 
Though  the  religion  of  that  age  can  merit  no  better  name 
than  that  of  superstition,  it  served  to  unite  together  a  body  of 
meh  who  had  great  sway  over  the  people,  and  who  kept  the 
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community  tirom  falling  to  pieces  by  the  factions  and  ind^ 
pendent  pOwer  of  the  nobles.  And,  ,wbat  was  of  great 
importance,  it  threw  a  mighty  authority  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  by  their  profession  .were  averse  U>  arms  and 
violence,  who  tempered  by  their  mediation  the  general  di»- 
position  towards  military  enterprises,  and  who  still  main- 
tained amidst  the  shock  of  arms  those  secret  links  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  human  society  to  subsist." 

But  the  evil  from  which  the  primate  had  delivered  the 
kingdom  speedily  re-appeared.  In  1296  the  king  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence.  Nothing,  we 
are  assured,  could  exceed  the  splendor  of  the  queen's  cor- 
onation, and  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in  their  demon- 
strations of  joy  and  loyalty.  But  a  large  number  of  foreign- 
ers appeared  in  her  train,  and  the  weak,  good-natured  king 
soon  began  to  shower  his  favors  on  them.  Her  uncle 
William,  the  bishop  elect. of  Valence,  became  prime  minis* 
ter ;  Richard,  another  uncle,  received  the  honor  of  Rich- 
mond and  thie  rich  wardship  of  earl  Warrenne ;  and  Boniface, 
a  third  uncle,  was  made,  on  the  death  of  Edmund,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  YbOng  ladies  were  brought  over  from 
Provence  and  married  to  the  king's  wealthy  wards.  Henry's 
own  mother  Isabella,  who  had  married  her  first  lover  the 
count  of  La  Marche,  sent  over  her  children  by  him,  that  they 
might  have  their  share  of  the  good  things  that  were  going, 
and  the  softrhearted  Henry  took  care,  to  provide  for  them  all. 

The  throne  of  France  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Louis 
IX.,  the  most  just  and  upright  of  sovereigns.  '  His  fathet 
Louis  Yin.  had  bound  himself  t<y^  restore  Normandy  and 
Anjou ;  but  so  far  from  doing  so,  he  had  invaded  and  con- 
quered Pottou.  The  troubles  of  the  early  part  of  Henry's 
reign  had  prevented  bun  from  making  any  efforts  to  recover 
his  dominions;  in  1230  he  landed  in  person  at  St.  Malo,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Nantes,  but  nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred.  Twelve  years  after,  (1242,)  the  count  of  La 
Marche,  having  done  homage  to  Alphonse,  whom  his  brother 
the  king  of  France  had  made  count  of  Poitou,  was  so  stung 
by  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  that  he  returned  to  Poitiers  and 
bade  defiance  to  Alphonse.  A  war  was  the  natural  result; 
Isabella  applied  to  her  son  for  aid.  Henry  summoned  a  great 
council  and  demanded  a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  the 
barons  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  observe  the  truce  while 
it  was  observed  by  the  French  king.  Isabella  still  urged, 
asserting  that  his  presence  alone  would  suffice.     Henry  tlM^re- 
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fore  embarked  with  his  brother  and  hk  queen,  taking  with 
him  three  hundred  knights  and  thirty  casks  of  silver. 

Henry  landed  at  Royan  on  the  Gironde,  whither  his  Gascon 
vassals  repaired  to  him,  and  with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men  he  advanced  to  the  town  of  Tailiebourg  on  the  Charente. 
Louis,  who  had  hastened  from  Paris,  reached  that  place  at 
the  same  time  with  a  far  superior  force.  The  French  with 
their  usual  impetuosity  attacked  and  carried  the  bridge  which 
the  Gascons  held,  (July^  19,)  and  passed  over  in  great  num- 
bers. Henry's  troops,  however,  maintained  the  fight  bravely, 
till  news  came  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  river  lower  down.  Fearing  to  be  cut  off  they  then  broke 
and  fled  for  Saintes,  and  the  king  himself  narrowly  escaped 
captivity.  Next  morning  the  French  appeared  before  that 
town ;  ihe  count  of  La  Marche  sallied  forth,  and  an  indeci* 
aive  action  was  fought  But  the  count  now  saw  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  he  resolved  to  make  terms  for  himself,  if 
possible,  with  Louis.  By  means  of  his  son  he  succeeded. 
Henry  was  just  sitting  down  to  table  when  he  heard  what  the 
count  had  done,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  learned  that  the 
townsmen  had  agreed  to  admit  the  French  troops  in  the  night 
It  was  resohred  to  fly  without  delay  to  Blaye,  and  so  rapid 
was  the  flight  that  the  military  chest  and  the  costly  ornament^ 
of  the  kin^s  chapel  were  left  behind.  Louis  did  not  pursue, 
as  a  dysentery  had  begun  to  prevail  in  his  army,  and  a  truce 
for  five  years  was  ^ade  shortly  afterwards.  The  conscien- 
tious Louis,  doubting  of  the  justice  of  the  title  by  which  he 
held  the  English  possessions  in  France,  was  most  anxious  to 
ob^in  a  renunciation  of  them  from  Henry,  who  on  his  side 
demanded  an  equivalent  At  length,  (1259,)  after  many 
years  of  negotiation,  an  arrangement  was  effected.  Henry 
made  the  renunciation,  receiving  in  return  the  Limonsin, 
Perigord,  and  Q,uerci,  and  the  reversion  of  the  Agenois  and 
part  of  Saintonge.  He  then  did  homage  as  duke  of 
Guienne  and  a  peer  of  France. 

In  all  his  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad  the  feeble  king 
placed  bis  chief  reliance  on  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  to  whose  ambition  and  avarice  he  in  return  yielded  him- 
self as  a  ready  instrument.  This  was  in  the  main  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  the  clergy,  as  sharers  in 
the  common  evil,  united  with  the  barons  in  their  opposition 
to  the  crown.  The  pope,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
which  he  had  engaged  in  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.9 
was  immersed  in  debt,  had  recourse  to  every  possible  mode 
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of  extracting  money  from  the  clergy.    By  appeals  to  theiv 

fenerosity  and  duty  he  obtained  large  sums ;  these  not  suf- 
cing,  he  proceeded,  in  imitation  of  the  temporal  princes, 
to  levy  tallages  on  them.  The  frequency  of  these  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  English  clergy ;  they  remonstrated ;  the 
barons  and  even  the  king  took  part  with  them,  but  still  the 
pope  triumphed^  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  Another 
grievance  of  the  clergy  was  what  were  called  Provisions,  by 
which  the  pope,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  patrons,  assumed 
the  power  of  appointing  to  vacant  benefices.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a  large  portion  of  the  richest  livings  were  in  the 
hands  of  Italians,,  who,  after  providing  at  a  small  expanse 
for  the  performance  of  the  duty,  drew  the  rest  of  the  income 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  pope  himself  acknowledged  that 
the  benefices  thus  held  amounted  to  50,000  marks,  a  year, 
a  sum  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  crowii ;  and  the  fact  that 
Mansel  the  kind's  chaplain  held  seven  hundred  livings,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  pluralism  was  carried. 
An  association,  named  the  Commonalty  of  England,  was 
formed  to  oppose  the  Provisions.:  its  head  was  a  knight 
named  Robert  Twinge,  who  had  been  deprived  by  a  Pro- 
vision of  his  right  of  nomination  to  a  living.  The  principal 
of  the  barons  and  clergy  secretly  favored  it,  and  though  it 
did  not  number  more  Uian  eighty  members,  it  became  very 
formidable  to  those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  The 
papal  couriers  were  murdered;  the  foreign  clergy  were 
seized,  thrown  into  private  dungeons,  and  obliged  to  pay 
heavy  ransoms ;  the  produce  of  their  farms  was  carried  off 
and  sold  by  auction  or  distributed  among  the  poor.  After 
this  had  continued  for  eight  months,  the  king  interfered. 
Twinge  went  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause ;  the  pope  ac- 
knowledged his  right  to  nominate,  and  declared  that  Pro- 
visions should  be  in  future  confined  to  the  benefices  that 
were  in  the  gift  of  spiritual  bodies ;  thus  artfully  seeking  to 
separate  the  interests  of  the  laity  from  those  of  the  clergy. 
In  this,  however,  he  did  not  quite  succeed;  the  .spirited 
conduct  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  (1253)  absolutely  refused  to  admit  a  Provision 
into  tiis  diocese,  gave  a  check  to  the  practice. 

The  pope  soon  made  a  new  attempt  on  the  property  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  England.  At  the  time  when  the  Normans 
made  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  had  sub« 
jected  it  as  a  fief  to  the  Holy  See.  It  had  passed  by  marriage , 
to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  between  whom  and  the  popes 
there  had  long  been  unceasing  enmity,  open  or  concealed. 
18* 
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On  the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  the  pope,  as  the  superior  lord, 
and  urged  by  his  hatred  of  the  German  princes,  made  an  ofier 
of  the  crown  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  king-  Henry's 
brother,  esteemed  the  richest  subject  in  Enrope.  The  earl 
was  too  prudent  to  be  caught  by  the  dazzling  offet ;  the  pope 
then  offered  the  crown  to  the  king  himself  for  his  younger 
son  Edmund,  and  the  thoughtless  Henry  at  once  swallowed 
the  glittering  bait,  (1254 ;)  be  engaged  to  land  with  an  army 
in  Italy,  and  bound  himself  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  war.  These  soon  became  considerable,  for  success  was 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Fred- 
erick, who  now  maintained  the  imperial  cause.  Henry 
applied  to  his  barons  to  aid  him,  but  they  saw  through  the 
designs  of  the  pope  and  refused  to  contribute  a  sinlling. 
Pope  and  king  then  fell  on  the  nnfbrtunate  clergy.  The 
former  granted  the  latter  a  tenth  on  all  the  benefices  in  Eng- 
land for  five  years,  the  goods  of  all  the  clergy  who  died  in- 
testate, and  the  revenues  of  aJI  vacant  benefices  and  of  non- 
residents ;  he  also  placed  at  his  disposal  the  prbceeds  of  the 
crusade  which  he  ordered  to  be  preached  against  Manfi'ed. 
The  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  at  Rome,  drew  bills  to 
the  amount  of  150,540  marks  on  the  prelates  and  abbots  of 
England  in  favor  of  some  Italian  bankets ;  and  as  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  prove  rather  restive,  the  legate  had 
orders  to  exert  his  authority  to  the  titmost  over  them.  When 
he  called  them  together,  and  told  them  the  pleasure  of  the 
pope  and  king,  their  surprise  and  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  The  bishop  of  Worcester  vowed  he  would  sooner 
die  than  yield;  the  bishop  of  London •  declared  that  if  the 
king  and  pope  should  take  the  mitre  off  his  head,  he  would 
put  a  helmet  in  its  place.  The  legate  told  them  that  all 
their  benefices  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  he  might  dispose 
of  them  as  he  pleased.  He  finally  menaced  them  with  ex- 
communication, and  they  were  constrained  to  yield  ;  all  the 
favor  they  could  obtain  wa^  the  being  allowed  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  bills  out  of  the  tenths  thejr  were  to  pay.  Still 
the  money  did  not  suffice  for  the  pope,  and  as  Henry  could 
raise  no  more,  the  pontiff  transferred  the  crown  to  Charles  . 
of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  who  slew  Manfred 
in  battle,  and  gained  the  kingdom. 

The  high  spirit  of  the  English  barons  could  ill  brook  the 
manner  in  which  the  numerous  grants  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  to  their  thoughtless  monarch,  had  been 
squandered  away  in  inglorious  projects  of  ambition,  or  lav- 
ished on  foreign  favorites;  and  Various  attempts  wer^  maide 
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to  restrain  tbe  roja]  eitravagance.  in  1243^,  wben  aboot  to 
grant  a  supply,  tbey  required  that  it  should  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  king's  castles,  under  the  custody  of  four  barons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  great  council-;  and  in  1244 «  on  a  similar 
occasion,  tbey  d<»manded  that  four  bacons  should  be  declared 
conservators  of  the  liberties  of  the  naticm,  two  of  whom 
should  always  attend  the  king  and  watch  over  the  expenditure, 
and  control  the  administration  of  justice;  and  that  the  chan- 
cellor, the  justiciary,'  two  justices  of  the  King's  Behch,  and 
two  barons  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  chosen  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  hdd  their  places  independent  of  the  crown*  The 
king  would  only  consent  to  renew  the  Great  Charter,  and 
when  he  got  the  supplieiB-he  thought  no  more  of  his  word. 
In  1248,  when  he  again  demanded  a 'supply,  he  met  only 
with  reproaches  for  his  breach  6f  faith  and  oppression  of  his 
people ;  money  was  positively  refused. 

Want  of  money  again'  (12^)  compelling  him  to  beg  a 
supply,  he  took  the  vow  of  a  crusader,  under  the  sanctity  of 
which  he  deemed  himself  sure-  of  some  part  of  his  subjects' 
money.  The  clergy  deputed  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Carlisle  to  remonstrate  with  hitn 
on  his  oppression  of  both  them  and  the  people.  Among 
other  grievances  they  noticed  the  improper  mode  of  appoint- 
ing to  vacant  dignities :  the  king,  who  wanted  not  for  wit, 
deficient  as  he  was  in  good  sense,  replied,  "  It  is  true  I  have 
in  this  been  somewhat  to  blame :  I  obtruded  you,  my  lord 
of  Canterbury,  on  your  see:  I  employed  both  threati  and 
promises,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  to  have  you  *  elected ;  I 
acted  very  irregularly,  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  CarKsle, 
when  I  raised  you  from  the  lowest  stations  to  your  present 
dignities.  But  I  will  correct  these  abuses ;  and  you  too,  to 
make  the  reform  complete,  ought  to  resign  and  try  to  be  re- 
elected in  a  more  regular  manner."  They  said  that  the 
question  was  not  to  correct  past  errors,  but  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  The  king  promised  as  before;  a  supply  was 
granted,  but  it  was  required  that  he  should  confirm  the  Ch^r* 
ter  in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  had  yet  been  employed. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  all  stood  holding  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands;  the  Great  Charter  was  read  aloud:  they  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  whosoever 
should  violate  it;  thbn  casting  their  tapers  on  the  ground, 
they  exclaimed,  *•  May  the  soul  of  him  who  incurs  this  sentence 
thus  stink  and  corrupt  in  hell ! "  The  king,  who  during  the 
reading  had  stood  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  countenance, 
holding  his  band  on  his  heart,  replied,  "  So  help  me  God  aa 
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I  shall  obeerre  and  keep  all  these  things,  as  I  am  a  Christian 
roan,  as  I  am  a  knight,  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed] " 
Yet,  incapable  of  energy  enough  to  keep  a  promise,  he  imme» 
diately  returned  to  his  old  courses. 

Hitherto  Henry  *  had  been  supported  by  the  advice  and 
influence  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  a  man  of  energy 
and  talent  far  superior  to  his  own :  but  ,he  now  lost  that 
support.  The  earl,  whose  good  s^nse  had  led  him  to  reject 
the  diadem  of  Naples,  was  not  proof  against  the  offer  of  that 
of  Germany.  He  went  to  that  country,  taking  with  him  his 
immense  treasures,  which  he  speedily  squandered  in  pursuit 
of  the  splendid  phantom ;  for  though  he  was  crowned  king  of 
the  Romans  (1257)  be  never  was  able  to  make  his  authority 
acknowledged.  -His  absence  from  England  left  the  king  un- 
sustained,  and  the  barons  confederated  to  limit  and  restrain 
the  royal  authdrity. 

The  most  eminent  man  among  the  barons  at  this  time  was 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  younger  son  to  the  cruel  fanatic  who  headed  the  nefarious 
crusade  which  Innocent  HI.  had  preached  against  the  sect 
of  the  A^bigenses  in  the  South  of  France.*  De  Montfort 
was  married  to  the  eldest  sister  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  on 
whose  death  without  issue  his  estates  went  to  his  sisters. 
The  title  of  Leicester  fell  of  course  to  the  sons  of  the 
countess  de  Montfort ;  and  as  the  eldest  would  not  for  the 
sake  of  it  give  up  the  dignities  he  held  in  France,  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  brother  Simon,  who  thus  became  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  soon  after  (1238)  espoused  the  king's 
sister,  the  dowager  countess  of  Pembroke.  The  barons  were 
highly  indignant  at  this  match,  but  the  talents  and  address  of 
Leicester  were  such  that  he  rapidly  won  their  affections  and 
those  of  all  orders  of  the  people.  Henry  committed  to*  him 
the  government  of  Gaienne,  which  he  ruled  for  some  years 
with  great  vigor.  He  was  recalled  to  answer  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  some  of  the 
Gascon  nobility.  In  the  interview  with  the  king,  the  latter, 
giving  way  to  anger,  called  him  a  traitor.  "  Ha !  traitor !  " 
cried  Leicester ;  *'  if  you  were  not  a  king  you  should  repent 
that  insult."  »*  I  shall  never,"  replied  Henry,  "tepent  any 
thing  so  much  as  having  let  you  grow  and  fatten  within  my 
dominions."  The  efforts  of  mutual  friends,  however,  recon- 
ciled them  for  the  present. 

*  "  A  name,"  fays  Lingard,  "  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  reli^ouii 
warfare.'*  So  sently  are  a  series  of  some  of  th«  most  bloody  massacres 
in  the  annals  of  popery  alluded  to  by  the  candid  historian  * 
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Leicester,  who  enjoyed  a  high,  degree  of  (^nsideration  with 
all  orders  of  the  people^  formed  at  length,  in  conjunction  with 
Humphrey  de  fiahun  high  constable,  Roger  Bigod  earl- 
marshal,  the  earls  <of  Warwick  and  Gloucester,  and  the  other 
great  barons,  a  regular,  confederacy  for  limiting  the  royal 
authority.  When,  in  1258,  the  king,  in  extreme  want  of 
niooey  for  his  Sicilian  war,  summoned  a  great  council  to 
Wesiminster,  the  barons  appeared  at.  it  in  full  armor.  On 
the  entrance  of  the  king  they  laid  aside  their  s.words.  <*  Am 
I  then  a  prisoner?"  cried  Henry,  in  alarm.  ''No,  Sir," 
replied  the  earl-marshal,  "  but  by  your  prodigality  and  your 
partiality  to  foreigners  the  realm  is  plunged  in  misery.-  We 
therefore  require  that  the  powers  of  government  be  intrusted 
to  a  committee  of  prelates  and  barons,  who  may  correct  abuses 
and  make  good  laws.  After  some  dispute  the  king  assented, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  great  council  should  be  holden  at 
Oxford  to  make  all  the  needful  regalations. 

The  council,  which  from  the  consequences  of  ita  acts  was 
afterwards  named  the  Mad  Parliament,  met  at  Oxfoi^d  on,  the 
1 1th  of  June.  The  barons  came  attended  by  th^ir  vassals  in 
arms^  and  as  the  king  had  no  military  force,  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  A  committee  of  twenty-four  prel- 
ates and  barons,  one  half  selected  from  the  king's  council, 
the  other  half  chosen  by  the  barons,  was  appointed.  Each 
twelve  then.selected  two  out  of  the  other  twelve,  and  these 
four  had  the  selection  of  fifteen  persons,  who  were  to  form  the 
council  of  state.  This  council  consisted  of  seven  of  each 
party,  with  Boniface  the  primate,  the  queen's  uncle,  at  its 
head ;,  the  king's  brQther  and  nephew,  who  were  of  the  twenty- 
four,  were  carefully  excluded  from  it,  so  that  the  influence  of 
the  reformers  was  paramount.  They  forthwith  .removed  the. 
chancellor,  the  justiciary,  the  treasurer,  and  t6e  governors  of 
the  principal  royal  castles,  and  replaced  them  by  men  devoted 
to  tl^e  barons.  They  then  commenced  their  measures  of 
reform,  which  were  as  follows:  the  freeholders  of  each 
county  were  to  choose  four  knights  to  inquii'e  into  the 
damages  committed  in  it  under  the  royal  authority,  and  lay 
them  before  the  council.  The  freeholders  were  also  to  choose 
a  new  high-sheriff  for  each  county ;  the  sherifEs  and  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  to  give  in  their  accounts  annually,  and 
parliaments  *  to  be  holden  thrice  in  each  year.  To  setOire 
the  obedience  of  parliament,  it  was  directed,  under  pretext  of 
saving  the  members  trouble  and  expense,  that  twelve  persons 

*  Thu  word  was  now  come  into  wte  a»  eqoivaknt  to  Great  OouttciL 
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flhould  represent  those  who  were  to  compose  the  parliament, 
and  that  whatever  these  sh6uld  enact,  in  conjunction  with 
the  council  of  state,  should  be  viewed,  as  theactof  the  wholer. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  council  was  to  force  the  king's 
brothers  to  auit  the  kingdom ;  they  then  obliged  the  earl  of 
Warrenne,  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  king's  friends,  and 
his  nephew  prince  Henry,  and  finally  his  son  prince  Edward, 
now  a  spirited  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  take  an  oaih 
of  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the  council ;  and  when  fn 
the  following  year  (1359)  Leicester  learned  that  the  king  of 
the  Romans  was  on  his  return,  he  sent  to  prohibit  him  fromi 
landing  unless  he  engaged  to  take  the  oath  also,  a  mandate 
which  that  prince  found  it  necessary  to  obey. 

By  the  original  agreement,  all  the  reforms  were  to  have 
been  completed  by  Christmas.  But  those  who  held  the 
power  were  by  no  means  willing  to  part  with  it  so  soon,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  further  important  reforms  being  needful, 
they  continued  in  Office  all  through  the  next  year,  (1259.) 
A  quarrel  between  Leicester  and  Gloucester  first  shook  their 
authority;  and  when  at  length  the  promised  reforms  were 
made  public,  they  appeared  so  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  that  a  great  ch^ge  took  place  in  their  abactions 
toward  the  barons.  Leicester,  afler  his  quarrel  with  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  had  retired  to  France,  and  so  many  of  the 
barons  went  over  to  the  king  that  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  resume  his  authority,  (126L)  A  bull  was  easily 
Obtained  from  Rome,  absolving  him  from  his  oath;  he  dis- 
placed the  justiciary,  chancellor,  and  sherifis  appointed  by  the 
barons,  and  put  others  in  their  room,  and  exercised  all  th(3 
functions  of  royalty.  During  the  following  year  (1202) 
various  interviews  took  place  between  him  and  the  barons, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  king  of 
France  and  the  king  of  the  Romans.  Leicester,  who  had 
returned,  went  back  to  Frapce,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  trust  a  perjured  king. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Henry  went  over  to  visit  the 
king  of  France.  Leicester  then  returned  to  England,  where 
the  discontent  of  the  barons  had  revived,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  prince  Edward's  partiality  for  foreigners.  He 
speedily  reorganized  the  old  confederacy,  which  was  now 
joined  by  prince  Henry  and  by  Gilbert  de  Clare  the  young 
earl  of  Gloucester.  Henfy  on  his  return  (1263)  having  or- 
dered the  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  both  himself  and  his  son, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  objected  to  the  Latter  part,  and  retired 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  malcontent  barons 
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Leicester  oame  and  placed  hiiQself  at  their  head.  They  took 
Worcester  and  some  other  towns,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
royalists,  and  adiHanced  toward  London,  where  the  people 
were  generally  in  their  favor.  The  king  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Tower,  prince  Edward  went  to  secure  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  whither  the  qaeen  his  mother  was  proceeding  by 
water;  but  the  populace  assembled,  assailed  her  with  the 
vilest  epithets,  flung  all  kinds  of  filth  into  her  barge,  and  pre- 
fixed to  sink  it  with  huge  stones  as  it  should  pass  the  bridge. 
She  vt93  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mayor  for  protection, 
by  whom  she  was  placed  in  safety  at  St.  Paul's. 

The  king^f  the  Rotaans  now  attempted  to  mediate,  but 
the  power  of  the  barons  was  so  great  that  the  king  was  forced 
to  resign  nearly  the  whole  of  &e  authority  he  had  resumed. 
Various  causes,  however,  having  brought  over  n^any  barons  to 
his  side,  ,he  was  able  to  take  the  field  once  more.  On  this 
occasion  Leicester  was^early  made  a  prisoner.  H^  had  en« 
tered  Southwark  with  a  small  body  of  troops;  the  royalists 
secured  the  gates  of  London ;  the  king  appeared  at  one  side 
of  Sputhwark,  the  piince  at  the  other.  Leicester,  deeming 
destruction  certain,  advised  his  followers  to  assume  the  cross 
and  prepare  for  death  like  Chrlstiahe :  but  the  king  having, 
in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  the  time,  sent  a  herald  to 
summon  them  to  surrender,  the  populace  ha^  time  to  learn 
their  danger,  and,  bursting  open  the  city-gates,  to  come  and 
relieve  them.  The  forces  now  being '  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides,  it'  was  agreed  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king 
of  France. .  Henry  appeared  in  person  before  that  monarch ; 
Leicester,  on  the  plea  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  attorney. 
The  award  of  Louis  \iras  that  the  provisioiis  of  Oxford  should 
be  annulled,  Uie  king  be  restored  to  his  full  authority,  and  a 
general  amnesty  take  place.  The  pope  confirmed  the  award 
and  directed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  excommunicate 
all  who  refused  to  submit  to  it,  ( 12G4.)  The  barons,  however, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it,  exclaiming  that  it  was  partial  and 
unjust  on  the  face  of  it,  refused  obedience  and  resumed  their 
arms.  The  city  of  London,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  adjoining 
counties  were  entirely  in  their  favor ;  the  parties  were  nearly 
balanced  in  the  midland  counties  and  the  marches  of  Wales ; 
while  the  North  and  West  of  England  were  decidedly  royal- 
ist Leicester,  by  means  of  his  devoted  partisan  Fitz- 
Thomas,  the  mayor  of  Lpndon,  ^caused  the  citizens  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  military  association,  and  a  formal  convention 
for  mutual  aid  and  support  was  sworn  to  by  them  and  the 
principal  barons.    On  this  occasion  the  unhappy  J^ws  at 
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London  and  sobe  other  places  were  laundered  and  massa- 
cred—  a  measure  which  no  doubt  was  of  advantage  to  the 
circumstances  of  some  of  the  confederate  nobles.  The 
property  of  the  Lombards  or  Italian  bankers  in  London  also 
became  a'  prey  to  the  partisans  of  the  barons.  The  king 
being  joined  by  the  Scottish  bbrder-tords,  Bruis  or  Brace  of 
Annandale,  Baiiol  of  Galloway,  and  Comyn,  and  by  the  Pier- 
cies  of  the  North,  the  great  houses  of  Bigod,  Bohun,  War- 
renne  and  others  of  his  own  subjects,  took  the  field  once  more. 
He  took  Northampton  by  assault;  Leicester  and  Nottingham 
opened  their  gates ;  he  then  marched  southwards  to  the  re- 
lief of  Rochester,  to  which  Leicester  was  laying  siege.  At 
the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  the  earl,  fearing  for  London, 
raised  the  siege  and  fell  back  to  that  city ;  the  king,  having 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  recall  the  pedple  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  their  allegiance,  led  his  troops  to  Lewes  in  Sussex. 
Leicester  now  resolved  to  put  the  whole  to  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.  Having  united  (ifleen  thousand  Londoners  to  his 
arm]^,  he  led  it  toward  Lewes.  At  Fhetching  he  halted,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Henry,  stating  that  it  was  not  against  him,  but 
his  evil  advisers,  that  they  had  taken  arms.  The  reply  was  a 
defiance^on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  with  a  challenge  firom  the  two  last  to  Leicester 
and  Derby  to  meet  them  in  the  king's  court  and  decide  the 
matter  by  single  combat.  Leicester  then  addressed  his  troops, 
representing  to  them  their  cause  as  that  of  justice  and  reli- 
gion ;  he  directed  them  to  fix  a  white  cross  oh  their  breast  and 
shoulder,  (as  if  they  were  Crusaders,)  and  to  pass  the  night 
in  devotion.  In  the  morning  the  bishop  of  Chichester  pro- 
nounced a  general  absolution,  assuring  those  who  fell,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  of  immediate  admittance  into  heaven. 

On  the  14th. of  May  the  baronial  army  appeared  befote 
Lewes ;  the  royal  troops,  in  threfe  divisions,  led  by  the  prince, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  king  himself,  advanced  to 
give  them  battlo.  The  prince,  who  led  the  van,  fell  with 
fury  on  the  Londoners,  who  occupied  that  post  of  honor  in 
the  opposite  army,  speedily  routed  them,  and  drove  them  off 
the  field.  In  his  eagerness  to  punish  them  for  their  general 
turbulence,  and  for  their  insults  to  his  mother,  he  lost  sight  of 
the  rules  6f  prudence,  and  instead  of  falling  x>n  the  I'ear  of 
Leicester's  troops,  he  pursued  them  for  four  miles.  Leicester, 
taking  advantage  of  the  prince's  error,  directed  his  whole 
force  against  the  main  bt>dy  of  the  royalists,  defeated  them, 
and  took  the  king  of  the  Romans  prisoner ;  then  charging 
the  third  division,  scattered  it,  and  obliged  the  kipg  himself 
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to  surrender.  Prince  Edward,  on  his  return  from  the  porsuit 
of  the  Londooers,  three  theusand  of  Whom  bad  strown  tbe 
field  with  their  bodies,  found  the  battle  irretrievably  4ott. 
As  he  traversed  the  field  the  baronial  troops  came  out  and 
attacked  him ;  the  king's  brothers,  earl  Warrenne,  and  about 
seven  hundred  knights  instantly  fied  to  Pevensey,  and  em- 
barked for  the  continent.  The  next  morning  a  convention, 
named  the  Mise.of  Lewes,  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
prince  and  his  cousin  Henry  d'AlJmaine  agreed  to  surrender 
themselves  as  hortages  for  their  fathers ;  all  pridoBers  taken 
during  the  war  weri^  to  be  released,  and  arbitrmtors  were  to 
be  chosen  to  regulate  all  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  parties.  The  number  of  siai|i  in  the  battle  is  jaid  to 
have  been  five  thousand  on  each  side. 

Leicester  was  now  in  effect  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom ;  he 
carried  the  king  about  with  him  as  a  pageant,  treating  him 
with  apparent  respect,  and  employing  his  name  and  authority 
for  his  own  purposes ;  he  kept,  in  breach  of  treaty,  the  more 
energetic  king  of  the  Romans  a  close  prisoner  at  Kenilworth^ 
and  the  young  princes  were  confined  at  Dover.  If  we  cred- 
it the  chrohiders  adverse  to  hira  and  his  cause,  his  rule  was 
a  complete  tyranny;  his  ambition  and  his  avarice  knew  no 
bounds,  lie  seized,  they  say,  for  himself,  the  estates  of  not 
less  than  eighteen  of  the  barons  taken  at  Lewes,  kept  the 
ransom  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  (though  he  was  the  earl 
of  Gloucester's  prisoner,)  and  that  of  all  the  other  barons,, 
while  he  told  those  of  his  oym  party  that  they  shouldbe  con- 
tent with  having  their  lives  and  properties  secored  by  the 
victory  he  had  gained.  He  is  even  accused  of  having  en- 
couraged the  piracy  to  which,  to  the  ruin  of  all  foreign 
trade,  the  people  of  the  Cinque  Ports  betook  themselves,  by 
receiving  a  third  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

One  of  th^  earliest  acts  of  Leicester's  anthority  was  to 
send  persons  named  conservators  of  the  peace  to  each  coun* 
tv,  to  execute  the  principal  functions  of  the  sheriffs,  to  whom^ 
hf>wever,  he  left  their  offices.  These  conservatons  caused 
four  knights  to  be  chosen  in  each  county  to  represent  it  in  a 
parliament,  which  met  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  which  was 
consequently  at  Leicester's  devotion.  It  was  enacted  in  it 
that  the  king  should  for  the  present  delegate  the  power  of 
choosing  hts  council  to  three  persons,  who  should  choose 
nine  councillors,  to  be  empowered  to  exercise  nearly  the 
whole  royal  aiithority ;  and  if  in  any  case  the  agreement  of 
two  thirds  of  the  council  cov^d  not  be  obtained,  the  matter 
should  be  teaenred  fiv  the  committee  of  three.    As  thi» 
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committee  was  composed  of  Leioester  himsielf,  the  earl  of 
Gloucester^and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  council  was  of 
course  selected  from  Leicester's  creatures,  it  is  quite  plaip 
that  all  that  was  proposed  by  this  state  machinery  was  to, 
conceal  the  person  of  the  real  actor  IVoni  the  view  of  the 
people. 

Leicester's. power  was  nevertheless fkr  from  secure;  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  both.  hostHe  to  him  ;  the 
latter  favored  the  efforts  of  Henry's  queen  to  raise  an  army 
of  mercenaries  for  the  assertion  of  the  royal  cause ;  the 
former  directed  the  legate  Guido  to  proceed  to  England  and 
excommunicate  Leicester  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  king. 
Leicester  having  menac^  the  legate  with  death  if  he  entered 
the  kingdom,  the  bull  was  committed  to  four  English  prelates, 
with  ordera  to  publish  it.  As  it  was  against  their  will  they 
received  the  bull,  th^  easily  let  the  officers  at  Dover  take  it 
from  them,  and  as  an  appeal  wa^  made  to  B.ome,  where  the 
pope  was  just  dead,  nothing  further  could  be  done  for  some 
time.  Leicester  was  equally  fortunate  with  respect  to  the 
queen's  armament  This,  princess  had  Collected  at  the  port 
of  Damme  in  Flanders  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  shipping 
to  carry  them,  but  adverse  winds,  prevailed  so  long  that  her 
troops  at  length  disbanded  and  dispersed,  and  Leicester  was 
thus  relieved  from  uneasiness  on.this  account. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  K265  is  rendered  for- 
ever memorable  by  a  measure  destined  to  have  the  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  the  JBritish  consti- 
tution ,*  and  which,  as  it  has  been  elegantly  expressed,  has 
"  affoMled  proof  from  experience,  that  liberty,  order,  power, 
and  wealth  are  capal)l%  of  being  blended  together  in  a  de- 
gree of  harmony  which  the  wisest  men  had  not  before  be- 
lieved to  be  possible.'^  Hitherto  the  great  councils  of  the 
nation  had  consisted  only  of  the  prelates,  baroilis,  and  tenants 
in  chief  of  the  crown;  but  Leicester,  in  the  summons  for  a 
parliament  at  this  time,  directed  *'  the  sheriffs  to  elect  and 
return  two  knights  for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each 
city,  and  two  burgesses  for  each  borough  in  the  county ; " 
thus  establishing  tne  principle  of  representation,  <and  giving 
the  people  of  the  towns,  who  had  hi^rto  been  taxed  at  will, 
a  share  in  the  legislature  of  the  realm.  By  a  fortunate  chance 
also  they  were  allowed  to  sit  along  with  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  and  not  in  a  separate  chamber  —  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  contributed  to  give  them  dignity  and  importance. 
That  Leicester  could  have  fo^iiiseen  the  effects  of  what  he  was 
doing  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  tire  measure  was  one  wj^ch  io 
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the  natural  cdurse  of  things  must  inevitably  have  occurred 
witbin  a  few  years ;  deputies  of  the  towns  had  sitten  for  the 
last  century,  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain ;  towns  were  every  ,where 
rising  into  importance,  and  becoming  of  too  great  weight  in 
the  balance  of  states  to  be  any  longer  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  princes  and  nobles.  Leicester  may  doubtless  havcH 
seen  much  of  thtt,  but  his  probable  motive  was  merely  to 
add  to  the  parliament  members  whom  he  knew  to  b^  wholly 
devoted  to  himself,  and  the  ready  agents  of  his  will. 

As  Leicester  had  summoned  to  this  parliament  hone  of 
the  prelatea  and  barons  but  such  as  wei^  devoted  to  him, 
every  thing  was  done  at  his  pleasure.  After  some  weeks' 
conference,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  king  and  the 
prince  preparatory  to  the  liberation  of  the  latter,  in  ^vhich 
every  precaution  for  securing  the  continuance  of  Leicester's 
power  was  taken.  The  prince  was  then  (March  13)  de- 
clared free  by  the  barons;  but  he  found  his  liberty  but 
nominal,  as  he  was  still  guarded  by  the  adherents  of  Leicester. 

The  power  of  this  nobleman,  though  thus  great,  could  not 
from  its  nature  be  permanent.  .He  was  a  foreigner,  and  at 
most  but  the  equal  Qf  those  proud  nobles  over  whom  he  had 
raised  himself;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy, 
irritated  by  the. frauds  and  extortions  of  the  Holy  See,  sup- 
ported him  as  the  champion  of  religion,  and  the  people  of 
the  towns  and  the  lower  orders  in  general  were  his  partisans, 
their  weight  was  not  yet  able  to  counterpoise  that  of  the  great 
barons.  Yet  he  at  first  crushed  all  symptoms  of  resistance, 
and  he  forced  Roger  de  Mortimer  and  the  other  marchers 
of  Wales  to  surrender  their  castles  and  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence of  parUa|[nent,  by'whon^  they  were  ordered .  to  quit' 
the  kingdom  for  various  periods.  He  then  ventured  to  seize 
and  imprison  the  earl  of  Derby  under  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  he  meditated  seizing  the  ea/1  of  Gloucester  at  a  toprna- 
ment  at  Northampton:  the  earl,  aware  of  his  danger,  re- 
tired to  his  own  county,  and  there  raised  the  royal  standard. 
Leicester  hastened  to  Hereford  with  the  king,  prince,  and  a 
large  body  of  knights.;  negotiations  were  entered  into,  by 
which  each  party  sought  to  deceive  the  other.  The  great 
object  of  Gloucester  was  to  liberate  the  prince,  whose  pres- 
ence would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  cause,'  and 
it  was  thus  effected.  Edward,  under  pretence  of  taking  an 
airing,  obtained  permission  one  day  after  dinner  to  ride  out 
of  Hereford ;  at  some  distance  from  the  town  he  proposed  to 
his  keepers  to  run  races  with  th.eir  horses:  they  agreed; 
several  matches  were  made  and  run,  the  prince  and  those  in 
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the  secret  taking  «aie  Boi  to  engage  in  them.  By  the  tima^ 
the  keepers'  horaes  were  pretty  well  tired,  it  being  near  sun* 
aet,  a  man- mounted  on  a  gray  horse  appeared  on  the  summit 
of  an  adjacent  hill  and  wa?ed  his  bonnet  The  prince,  know^ 
ing  the  signal,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  attended 
by  Gloucester's  brother,  another  knight,  and  four  esquires. 
The  keq>er8  pursued,  but  when  they  8ai#' Roger  Mortimer 
and  a  party  of  armed  men  issue  from  a  wood  and  receive 
the  prince^  they  turned  back.  Mortimer  conducted  the 
prince  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore,  and  next  day  Edward  met 
Gloucester  at  Ludlow.  They  mutually  agreed  to  forget  all. 
past  injuries  and  exert  themselves. to  restore  the  king,  who 
should  bind  himself  to  govern  by  law,  and  exclude  foreign- 
ers from  his  councils. 

The  first  care  of  the  royalists  was  to  gain  the  towns  on  the 
Severn,  and  break  down  the  bridges  over  that  river.  Leicesr 
ter«  being  thus  cooped  up  iq  Hereford,  lay  waiting  for  the 
tenants  of  th^  crown,  whom  he  had  summoned  by  writs  in 
the  king's  name ;  and  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Llewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  agreeing  to  sell  him  for  30,000  marks  all 
the  king's  rights  over  that  country.  When  joined  by  the 
Welshmen  he  attempted  to  get  over  to  Bristol,  but,  being 
attacked  at  Newport  by  prince  Edward,  he  retired  ana 
sought  refuge  in  Wales.  His  son  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
was  besieging  Pevensey  when  he  received  the  summons  to 
repair  to  bis  standard,  having  stopped  for  some  days  at 
Kenilworth,  the  family  mansion,  was  suddenly  fallen  on  by 
the  princ^  while  in  his  bed ;  most  of  his  companions  were 
made  prisoners,  and  he  himself  escaped  naked  into  the 
castle.* 

Leicester,  ignorant  of  the  fiite  of  his  son,,  had  crossed  the 
Severn  and  reached  Evesham  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth. 
The  prince,  who  wad  at  Worcester,  set  out  in  the  night,  and 
early  in  the ,  morning  (Aug.  4^  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Evesham.  He  made  three  divisions  of  his  forces,  of  which 
one  led  by  himself  stood  on  a  hill  on  the  road  to  Kenilworth ; 
the  other  divisions,  led  by  Gloucester  and  Mortimer,  4>ccupiefi 
the  two  remaining  roads.  They  displayed  the  banners  cap- 
tured  at  Kenilworth,  which  caused  them  at  first  to  be  taken 
Ibr  the  troops  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  whei^  Leicester 
ascended  an  eminence  and  viewed  their  numbers  and  array, 
be  saw  the  mistake;  he  then  said  to  those  about  him,  ''  The 

*  They  lay  out  of  the  cwtle,  we  are  told,  for  the  sake  of  bathing 
Mfly  in  the  iBoming. 
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Lord  hftre  mercy  on  oar  souls;  for  our  bodies  are  prince 
Edward's/'  Having^  according  to  his  usual  custom,  flipent 
sometime  in  prayer,, and  communicated^  he  charged  the 
prince's  division.  Being  repulsed,  he  formed  his  men  in  a 
circle,  and  thus  for  some  time  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
royalists.  The  old  king,  whom  he  still  had  with  him,  was 
placed  in  the  fronl|cased  in  armor.  One  of  theroyaiists,  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  wounded  and  unhorsed  him,  and  would 
probably  have  slain  him,  but  that  he  cried  out,  *<  Hold, 
fellow  1  I  am  Harry  of  Winchester !  "  and  the  prince,  who 
was  at  hand,  hearing  his  voice,  ran  up  and  conveyed  him 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Meantime  Leicester's  horse  was  killed 
under  him ;  as  he  fought  on  foot,  he  asked  if  they  gave 
quarter  :  <*  Not  to  traitors  I "  was  the  reply,  and  he  soon  fell 
slain  over  the  body  of  his^  eldest  son.  Of  idl  the  barons  an4 
knights  who  fought  on  his  side,  but  ten  remained  alive. 
The  victory  of  the  royalists  was  complete  and  final. 

The  lifeless  body  of  Leicester  was  .brutally  mangled  by 
the  foot  soldiers  of  the  royal  army,  but  his  remains  were 
afterwards  removed  by  the  kingV  orders  and  interred  at  the 
neighboring  abbey.  His  memory  long  lived  among  the 
populace  ;  the  title  of  **  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous,"  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  though  he  was 
excommunicated,  even,  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.  Of 
the  superior  talents  of  Leicester.  4>oth  as  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior  few  doubts  can  be  entertained ;  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives  we  have  not  the  means  of  speaking  with  any  certainty, 
for  our  authorities  are  his  warm  pan^egyrists  or  his  zealous 
adversaries.  Those  modern  writers  who  are  the  partisans  of 
the  papacy  or  of  royalty,  of  course  r^resent  him  as  actuated 
solely  by  interest  and  ambition. 

The  victory  at  Evesham  completely  broke  the  power  of 
the  barons.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other  prison- 
ers made  at  Lewes,  were  set«t  liberty  by  those  who  held 
them,  in  hopes  that  they  would  prove  uitercessors  in  their 
behalf.  A  parliament  met  (Sept.  8)  at  Winchester,  by  which, 
among  other  matters,  it  was  enacted  that  the  estates  of 
Leicester's  adherents  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  city  of 
London  deprived  of  its  charter.  These  rigorous  measures 
only  served  to  rekindle  the  flame,  and  partial  risings  took 
place  in  various  .quarters.  Simon  de  Montfbrt,  leaving  a 
stout  garrison  in  Renilworth,  took  refuge  in  the  isle^of 
Axholm  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire ;  he  was,  however,  com- 
pelled by  the  prince  to  submit,  and,  on  the  intercession  of 
the  king  of  the  Romana,  he  was  allowed  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
14  •  u 
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and  promised  a  pension  of  500  marks.  He,  however^  soon 
after  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cinque  Ports  pirates^  but 
the  prince  led  his  troops  against  these  towns,  and^  having 
taken  Winchelsea  hj  storm,  forced  them  to  sue  for  peac43. 
An  amnesty  was  granted,  and  they  swore  fealty  to  the  king. 
The  prince  then  marched  into  Hampshire,  where  a  bold 
rebel  named  Adam  Qordon  was  ravagingMie  country.  He 
came  up. with  him  in  a  wood  near  Altoji,  and  though  he  was 
the  most  athletic  man  of  the  time,  engaged  hhti  singly, 
wounded,  unhorsed,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  In  admiration 
of  his  vaior  he  then  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  restored  him 
to  his  honors  and  estate,  and  Gordon  ever  remained  at- 
tached to  his  benefactor.  The  garrison  of  Kenil worth  still 
held  out,  though  blockaded  by  the  king  in  person  with  a 
large  force,  and  the  fugitives  from  Axholm  and  other  places 
had  secured  themselves  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  once  the  retreat 
of  the  Saxons  against  the  Normans. 

Many  being  of  opinion  that  the  late  parliament  had  dealt 
too  severely  with  the  adverse  party,  a  committee  was  formed 
of  twelve  prelates  and  barons,  during  the  blockade  of  Kenil- 
worth,  to  devise  more  moderate  measures.  They  divided  the 
offenders  into  three  classes,  to  whom  they^gave  the  option  of 
redeeming  their  estates  from  those  to  whom  the  king  had 
granted  them ;  the  first  being  to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to 
seven  years'  income,  the  second  to  that  of  five,  the  third  to 
that  of  two  or  of  one  year.  This  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  as 
it  wastiamed,  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  parliament:  the 
garrison  of  Kenilworth  and  those  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  rejected 
it,  but  famine  forced  the  former  to  surrender  afler  a  siege  of 
six  months,  and  measures  were  about  to  be  adppted  for  redu- 
cing the  others,  when  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  taking  a  sudden 
disgust,  retired  to  his  earldom,  and  having  levied  troops  there, 
ostensively  against  Roger  Mojtimer,  suddenly  marched  to 
London  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Tower.  The  king 
and  prince  appearing  with  a  large  force,  he  submitted  on  re- 
ceiving a  free  pardon,  and  the  royal  forces  being  then  directed 
against  the  Isle  of  Ely,  it  was  reduced  by  a  plan  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  Conqueror.  Llewellyn  of  Wales  was  also 
forced  to  submit  and  engage  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  king, 
having  thus  reduced  all  his  opponents,  held  (Nov.  18,  1267) 
a  parliament  at  Marlbridge,  in  which  several  of  the  provisions 
of  Oxford  were  confirmed,  and  some  new  laws  enacted,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Statutes  of  Marlbridge. 

The  kingdom  being  now  at  peace,  prince  Edward  resolved 
to  indulge  his  piety  and  love  of  adventure  by  joining  the  ex* 
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cellent  king  of  France  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
required  that  the  earl  of  Gloucester  should  either  accompany 
or  follow  him ;  he  gave  liberty  to  the'  earl  of  Derby  and  a  new 
charter  to  the  citizens  of  London;  and  then  set  out,  accom* 
panied  by  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Castile  and  his  cousia  prince 
Henry.  Finding  that  king  Louis  had  died  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  hiS  son  Philip  had  given  up  the  crusade,  he 
stopped  for  the  winter  in  Italy.  Having  sent  his  cousin  Henry 
on  business  to  England,  that  prince  stopped  at  Viterbo  to  be 
present  at  the  electiou  of  a  pope.  Here  one  morning  ( March 
13,  1271)  he  went  into  a  church  to  bear  mass,  and  as  he  stood 
in  meditaition  after  it  was  concluded,  he  suddenly  heard  & 
Toice  cry,  "  Thou  traitor,  Henry,  thou  shalt  not  escape  I "  He 
turned  and  t>eheld  bis  cousins  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort 
in  full  armor  and  their  swords  drawn.  He  sprang  to  the 
altar;  its  sanctity  availed  him  nought ;  he  fell  pierced'  by  a 
multitude  of  wounds.  Two  priests  vainly  interposed;  the 
one  was  slain,  the  other  left  for  dead.  The  assassins  mtiti* 
lated  the  body  and  dragged  if  to  the  church-door,  where  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away.  The  church  excom- 
municated them,  but  they  were  never  brought  to  justice. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  did  not  long  survive  his  son ;  he 
died  of  paralysis  in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  (1272,) 
and  seven  months  after  he  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
king  his  brother.  He  fell  sick  at  St.  Edmundbbury,  and  being 
conveyed  to  Westminster,  expired  there  on  the  20th  (^ 
November,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty- 
sixth  of  his  reigu; 

To  draw  a  character  of  so  feeble  a  prince  as  Henry  III. 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time.  He  had  jmH  ejaetgy  enough  to 
be  either  good  or  bad  in  any  eminent  degree.  As  a  private 
person  he  might  have  gone  happy  and  blameless  through  life ; 
seated  on  a  throne  he  was  an  6bject  of  contempt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
EDWARD  I.  (LONG8HANK8.) 

1372—1807. 

Ebward  wa»  in  the  Holy  Land  when  the  death  of  his 
father  gave  him  the  crown  of  England.  Acre  was  all  that 
there  retnained  to  the  Christians,  and  the  small  force  of  one 
thousand  men,  which  the  ^glish  prince  had  brought,  could 
avail  but  little  to  effect  its  security.  Yet  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  he  remained  in  the  East  he  upheld  the  fame  of 
the  blood  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  and  at  his  departure 
(1272)  he  procured  for  those  whom  he  had  come  to  aid  a  ten^ 
years'  truce  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  The  iUI  of  Acre, 
however,  was. only  delayed ;  it  opened  its  gates  in  12^1  to  a 
Moslem  conqueror,  and  the  CHiristian  dominion  in  the  East 
enpired. 

During  his  abode  in  Acre,  Edward  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
treachery.  The  emir  of  Jaffa,  pretending  a  desire  to  embrace 
Christianity,  had  jrained  his  confidence,  and  messages  passed 
between  them.  The  Moslem  envoy  was  one  day  admitted 
akme  into  the  room  in  which  Edward  was  lying  on  a  couch 
duringihe  heat  of  the  day.  Finding  the  long-sought  occasion 
arrived,  he  drew  a  dagger  and  made  a  blow  at  the  prince's 
heart.  Edward  received  the  stroke  on  his  arm,  rose,  cast 
the  assassin  to  the  ground^  and  despatched  him  with  his  own 
weapon.  But  the  dagger  was  supposed  to  have  beeu  poisoned, 
for  the  wound  assumed  a  dangerous  appearance.  The  prince 
made  his  will  and  calmly  prq>ared  for  death ;  the  skill,  how* 
ever,  of  his  English  surgeon,  aided  by  the  strength  of  a  good 
constitution,  effected  a  cure,  and  he  was  completely  recovered 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  To  make  the  story  more  roman- 
tic, one  writer  adds  that  Edward's  faithful  spouse  Eleanor,  at 
the  risk  of  her  life,  extracted  the  poison  from  the  wound  with 
her  lips. 

At  Messina,  on  his  way  home,  Edward  learned  the  death  ol 
his  father.  On  the  invitation  of  the  pope  he  visited  Rome, 
(1273;)  the  greatest  honors  were  shown  him  there,  and 
wherever  he  pas.sed  through  Italy  and  Savoy.  He  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  did  homage  to  Philip  the  Fair  for  his  continen- 
tal dominions.  As  there  were  some  disturbances  in  Guienne, 
he  deemed  it  right  to  settle  them  before  he  went  to  England. 
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This  caused  him  a  delay  of  an  entire  year,  dunvDg  «rbich  time 
be  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  his  life  by  treachery^  as  it  was 
said.  The  count  of  Chalons^  being  about  to  hold  a  tourna^ 
roent,  sent  a  challenge  to  the  king  of  England  to  appear  at  it. 
The  pontiff^  who  was  then  at  Lyons,  wrote  to  dissuade  hha 
from  accepting  it^  a^rting  that  treachery  was  meant  £d« 
ward's  chivalrous  spirit,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  de- 
cline. He  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  with  one  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot ;  the  count's  array,  it  is  said,  displayed 
double  the  number.  The  tournament  began,*  it  was  at  firrt 
conducted  with  the  usual  courtesy,  but  it  soon  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  mortal  conflict  Edward  himself  overthrew 
the  count  and  made  him  bis  captive,  and  the  Petty  Battle  of 
Chalons,  as  it  was  named,  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
English^ 

After  regulating  eoroe  commercial  differences  with  the 
countess  of  Flanders,  Edward  at  length  (Aug.  2)  embarked 
for  England,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy,  and 
shortly  after  (Aug.  19)  he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  at 
Westminster.  The  king  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  a^e ;  he  bore  a  higti  and  well-merited  reputation  for  a]l 
the  civil  and  military  virtues*;  he  possessed  the  respect,  and 
affections  of  his  subjects ;  his  realms  were  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous. A  field  for  his  ambition  to  display  itself  would 
naturally  present  itself  somewhere,  and  chance  determined 
for  tbe  project  of  uniting  the  whole  island  of  Britain  under 
one  sceptre,  instead  of  wasting)  like  his  predecessors,  the 
national  energies  in  contests  with  France.  Wales  first,  and 
then  Scotland^  were  attacked  by  his  arts  and' his  arms. 

Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales  had,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  ao 
active  part  on  the  side  of  the  barons  in  tbe  late  civil  wars. 
He  had,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  renewed  his 
fealty  to  king  Henry ;  but  when  summoned,  on  that  monarch's 
death,  to  swear  it*  to  his  successor,  he  had  refused.  After  the 
return  of  Edward,  Llewellyn  was  thrice  summoned  to  appear 
and  do  homage  to  the  English  crown,  but  he  declined  under 
the  pretext  of  his  life  not  being  safe  in  England.  It  would 
appear  that  he  still  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  Montfort 
family,  for  he  was  betrothed  to  their  sister  Eleanor ;  but  this 
iady,  on  her  passage  from  France  to  Wales,  was  taken  by  an 
English  vessel,  apd  was  detained  by  orders  of  the  king. 
Edward,  having  assembled  an  army,  advanced  (1276)  to  the 
frontiers  of  Wales ;  he  there  offered  Llewellyn  a  safe-Qonduct, 
but  the  Welshman  insisted  on  the  liberation  of  his  affianced 
bride,  and  the  delivery  of  the  king's  son  a^  a  hostage  for  his 
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safety.  He  was  then,  as  contamacious,  pronounced  a  rebel  bj 
parliament,  and  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  was  granted  for  the 
war  against  him.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  Llewellyn, 
bis  own  brother  David,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  patrimo- 
ny, was  active  in  the  English  interest,  and  Rees  of  Meredith, 
the  hea(d  of  a  rival  family,  took  the  same  side.  Edward, 
having  assembled  his  forces,  the  following  midsummer  (1277) 
cross^  the  De^  in  Cheshire,  and  marching  along  the  coast, 
made  himself  master  of  An^esea.  As  his  fleet  commanded 
the  sea,  the  Welsh  were  cooped  up  in  the  barren  region  of 
Snowdon,  and  famine  soon  obliged  LleweHyn  to  submit.  He 
agreed  to  pay  50,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  cede 
the  country  from  the  Conway  to  Chester,  to  hold  Anglesea  as 
a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  to  give  ten  hostages,  and  td  do 
homage.  The  King  shortly  after  remitted  the  fine,  restored 
the  hostages,  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage  6f  Llewel- 
lyn with  Eleanor  de  Montfort. 

Edward  retired,  deeming  the  subjugation  of  Wales  now 
complete.  But  the  insolence  of  the  English  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  rooted  antipathy  of  the  Welsh  to  the  strangers  on 
the  other,  soon  disturbed  the  tranquillity.  The  people  of  the 
ceded  districts  could  not  endure  the  introduction  of  English 
law;  deeming  it,  for  example,  a  great  hardship  that  the 
justiciary  should  hang  those  who  committed  murder,  when 
they  had  offered  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  in  such  cases  by 
Welsh  law.  A  prophecy  ascribed  to  Merlin  also  excited 
their  minds  at  this  time.  This  ancient  Cymric  seer  had,  it 
seems,  foretold  that  when  English  money  became  round,  a 
prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned  at  London ;  and  as  Ed- 
ward had  lately  issued  a  new  and  circular  coinage,  and  for- 
bidden the  penny  to  be  cut  any  more  into  halfpence  and 
fkrthings,  they  deemed  the  time  of  Welsh  dominion  to  be 
arrived. 

The  insurrection  was  commenced  by  prince  David,  who 
on  the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  ( 1282,)  amid  the  uproar  of  a 
tempest,  surprised  the  castle  of  Hawarden,  in  which  the  jus- 
ticiary De  Clifford  resided,  and  put  all  in  it  to  death  except 
De  Clifford,  who  was  conveyed  a  captive  to  Snowdon.  This 
-  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising ;  the  Welsh  every  where 
poured  down  on  the  marches,  and  Llewellyn  came  and  laid 
siege  to  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan.  Edward  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  troops ;  he  raised  his  standard  at  Worces- 
ter, and  thence  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  fortresses. 
Having  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Menai,  broad 
enough  to  allow  forty  men  to  march  abreast,  he  passed  a  body 
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of  troops  over  to  AQglesea.  But  on  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  Welsh,  they  took  fright,  and  fled  back  to  the  shore. 
The  tide  had  now  divided  the  bridge,  and  most  of  them 
perished  in  attempting  to  escape  by  the  boats.  As  the  Eng- 
lish were  assembling  troops  on  the  southern  frontier,  Lle- 
wellyn now  hastened  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Wye. 
Here  one  day  (Pec.  11)  as  he  was  reposing  in  a  barn  on  a 
hill  nei^  the  bridge,  which  was  held  by  his  people,  he  "waa 
awaked  by  a  loud  shout,  and  the  English,  who  had  passed  by 
a  ford,  were  seen  ascending  the  hill.  A  knight  named  Adam 
Frankton  came  by  chance  to  the  bam,  and  Llewellyn,  though 
nn armed,  engaged  him^  but  was  run  through  the  body  by  his 
spear  and  slain.  Afler  the  defeat  of  the  Welsh,  Frankton 
returned  to  the  barn,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  iquallty  of 
the  slain  was  discovered.  .Llewellyn's  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Edward,  by  whose  orders  it  was  iixed  on  the  Tower 
of  London,  encircled  with  ivy,  or,  as  some  said,  silver,  in  rid- 
icule of  Merlin's  prophecy. 

When  Llewellyn's  death  was  known,  most  of  the  Welsh 
chiefs  hastened  to  make  their  submission.  David  alone,  de- 
spairing of  pardon,  or  it  may  be  actuated  by  a  generous  love 
of  independence,  still  held  out.  But  his  treacherous  coun- 
trymen hunted  him  ibr  six  months  through  the  mountains, 
and.  at  length  captured  him  and  his  family.  He  was  brought 
in  chains  to  Edward  ;  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Shrews- 
bury to  try  him ;  and  he  was  sentenced/*  to  be  drawn  to  the 
gallows  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  who  had  made  him  a  knight; 
to  be  hanged  as  the  murderer  of  the  gentlemen  taken  in  the 
castle  of  Hawarden ;  to  have  his  bowels  burnt  because  he 
had  profaned  by  assassination  the  solemnity  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion ;'  and  to  have  his  quarters  dispersed  through  the  country 
because  he  had  in  different  places  compassed  the  death  of  his 
lord  the  king."  This  sentence,  perhaps  the  earliest  instance 
of  what  became  the  usual  punishment  for  treason,  was  liter- 
ally executed,  and  David's  head  was  placed  beside  that  of  his 
brother  on  the  Tower. 

Edward  spent  more  ihan  a  year  in  Wales  to  regulate  the 
country.  He  divided  it  like  England  into  counties  and 
hundreds,  and  formed  corporations  in  the  towns.  He  raised 
castles  at  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  and  gave  the  adjoining 
lands  to  English  barons;  but  he  left  all  the  remaining 
lands  in  the  hands  of  their  original  proprietors.  By  accident 
or  design  the  queen  was  at  this  time  delivered  of  a  son  at 
Caernarvon,  whom  the.  politic  Edward,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  new  subjects,  declared  to  be  prince  of  Wdes ;  and  as 
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this  priDoe  soon  mfter,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brodier,  b» 
came  heir  to  the  crown,  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  hu 
ever  since  been  that  of  the  heir^apparent  to  .the  throne  of 
England. 

Tradition  told,  that  fearing  lest  the  barda  who  flourished 
in  Wales,  as  in  all  Celtic  countriest  should,  by  their  patriotic 
strains,  again  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  the  loYe  of 
independence,  Edward  assembled  all  th^se  sons  of  song,  and 
then  barbarously  put  them  to  death ;  hoping,  as  the  poet 
says,  "  to  quench  the  (poetic)  orb  of  day  **  in  this  *'  sanguine 
cloud."  But  such  an.  act  was  totally  repugnant  to  the  char- 
acter of  Edward,  and  the  charge  is  unsupported  by  a  single 
particle  of  historic  evidence. 

The  following  year  (J285)  was  deyoted  by  Edward  to  the 
labors  of  legislation,  and  the  three  succeeding  years  were 
spent  on  the  continent,  where  the  fame  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom  had  caused  him  to  be  chosen  arbitrator  between  the 
royal  houses  of  France  and  Aragon.  On  his  return  the  af« 
fairs  of  Scotland  attracted  his  attention  and  gave  him  em- 
ployment for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

In  the  year  1286,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  died  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  children  by  his  queen  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Edward,  having  all  died  before  him,  the  succession 
came  to  the  Maid  of  Norway;  as  the  infant  daughter  of  Eric 
king  of  Norway,  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  Scottish 
king,  was  named.  Edward  proposed  a  marriage  between  the 
young  queen  and  his  eldest  son ;  her  father  and  the  states  of 
Scotland  gave  a  ready  consent,  the  pope  granted  a  dispen* 
sation,  and  the  princess  embarked  for  Scotland.  Unfor- 
tunately she  fell  sick  on  the  voyage,  and  she  breathed  her 
last  on  one  of  the  Orkney  isles,  (1290.)  Immediately  no  less 
than  thirteen  claimants  of  the  throne  appeared ;  but  as  it  was 
manifest  that  only  the  descendants  of  David  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, brother  of  William  the  Lion,  could  have  a  right,  and  as 
this  prince  had  had  none  but  daughters,  the  claim  could  only 
lie  among  their  descendants.  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter;  Robert  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick  and  lord  of  Annandale,  the  spn  of  the  second ;  John 
Hastings,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  the.  grandson  of  the  third 
This  last  it  is  evident  ha^  no  claim,  and  the  question  (a  du- 
bious one  in  that  age)  was,  whether  the  more  remote  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  elder,  or  the  nearer  of  the  second  sister  was 
the  heir.  To  avoid  an  appeal  to  arms,  it  was  determined  by 
the  nobles  that  the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  king 
of  England,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  and  justice  stood 
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«o  high,  and  of  whose  right  so  to  do,  as  feudal  superior  of  the 
realm,  they  were  probably  conscious,  (1291.^ 

Edward  readily  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator;  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  army  to  the  frontiers,  and  summoned 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  meet  him  at  the  castle  of  Norham 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  Scots  assembled 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  on  the  appointed  day  their  states 
appeared  in  the  chUrch  of  Norham,  wherQ  they  were,  ad- 
dressed by  Brabazon  the  English  justiciary,  who  required 
them  as  a  preliminary  act  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  their 
feudal  superior.  They  hesitated.  "  By  holy  Edward,  whose  , 
crown  I  wear,^'  cried  the  king,  **  I  will  have  my  rights  or  die 
in  the  assertion  of  them."  They  required  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  in  order  to  consult  those  prelates. and  barons  who  were 
still  absent.  The  delay  was  granted )  at  the  same  time  an 
instrument  containing  various' historical  proofs  of  the  king's 
claim  was  delivered  to  them,  and  they  were  required  to  state 
their  objections,  if  any,  to  it.  On  the  2d  t>f  June  the  bishop 
of  Bath,  the  chancellor,  passed  over  to  the  Scottish  side 
of  the  river,  and  sti[ted  that  as  no  opposition  had  been  made 
to  the  king's  claim,  he  would  proceed  to  decide.  He  then 
asked  Robert, Bruce  if  he  wa&  willing  to  abide  by  th^  decis^ 
ion  of  Edward  as  sovereigniord  of  Scotland.  He  replied 
in  the  affirmative ;  the  other  competitors  did  the  same.  Ba- 
liol  was  absent,  (probably  bn  purpose,)  but,  next  inbrning  he 
gaye  his  consent,  though  it  is  said  with  reluctance.  They 
all  then  passed- over,  and  met  king  Edward  in  the  church  of 
Norham,  where  they  signed  an  instrument  to  that  effect^  It 
was  resolved  that  they  should. exhibit  their  claims  before  a 
council  of  forty  Scots  chosen  by  Baliol  and  Comyn,  fbrlf 
more  chosen  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four  English  named  by 
king  Edward,  who  also  required  that  all  the  fortresses  of 
Scotland  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  military  ten- 
ants of  the  crown  swear  fealty  \o  him,  that  he  might, be  en- 
abled to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  the  council.  Edward 
then  went  southwards,  leaving,  the  council  to  ^it  at  Berwick. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  (June  2,  1292)  he  returned  to 
hear  their  decision.  But  as  they  had  not  yet  determined,  he 
directed  them  first  to  examine  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Ba- 
liol,  and  then  to  dispose  of  those  of  the  others.  When  they  - 
made  their  report  the  king  laid  it  before  the  united  parlia- 
ment of  the  t\yo  nations,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol. 
Bruce  and  Hastings  then  required  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  divided;  this  proposal,  though  so  manifestly  for  his 
interest,  Edward  rejected;    and  (Nov.  17)  he  pronounced 
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judgment  in  favor  of  Baliol,  to  whom,  on  liiB  swearing  fealtj 
in  'the  fullest  terms,  he  restored  the  ro^ral  castles  aj^d  gave 
complete  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

If  we  except  an  apparent  want  of  generosity  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  tMe  «onfidenc^  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  exact  a  formal 
recognition  of  his  feudal  superiority,  there  is  certainly  little 
to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  Edward  throughout  this  U&ns- 
action.  An  unworthy  motive,  probably  without  justice,  has 
been  ascril^ed  to  his  subsequent  behavior.  By  the.  feudal 
law  an  appeal  lay  from  the  sentence  of  an  immediate  Iprd 
to  the  court  of  the  cpmmon  superior ;  and  as  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine  Edward  had  himself  been  often  thus  cited  before  the 
court  of  France.  Appeals  were  accordingly  made  by  Mac« 
duff,  earl  of  Fife,  and  others,  from  the  sentence  of  Bdiol  to 
the  king  of  England.  Baliol,  when  summoned  to  appear  and 
answer  the  charge  of  Macduff,  took  no  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons ;  when  cited  a  second  time  he  appeared  in  person,  and 
^ot  by  attorney,  as  he  might  have  done,  and  sentence  was 
giveh  against  him ;  an4  for  his  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
bis  liege  lord,  it  was  adjudged  that  three  pf  his  castles  with 
their  royalties  should  be  sequestrated.  Baliol  asked  t^me  to 
consult  his  Subjects;  the  request  was  granted;  and  when 
the  time  he  had  required  was  expired,  adjournment  afler 
adjournmeiit  waa  made. 

While  Edward  was  thus  exercising  his  feudal  superiority 
over  Scotland,  he  became  himself  the  object  of  a  similar 
claim  from,  the  kins  of  France.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. The  crews  of  a  Norman  and  an  English  ship  having 
gone  ashore  to  >vater  at  the  same  place,  a  quarrel  arose  in 
which  a  Normjan  was ,  slain.  The  Normans  in  revenge  at- 
tacked the  first  English  ship  they  met,  took  out  of  it  a  mer- 
chant of  Bayonnci,  and  hanged  him  with  a  dog  at  his  feet 
out  of  their  yards.  Retaliation  followed ;  the  English  were 
joined  by  the  Irish  and  Dutch,  the  Normans  by  the  French 
■and  Genoese  mariners.  Neither  sovereign  interfered.  At 
length  a  Norman  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  having  pillaged  the 
coast  of  Gascony,  put  into  a  port  of  Brittany,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  belonging  to  Portsmouth 
and  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  English  challenged  them  to 
come  out;  the  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a  bloody  eugage- 
meht  ended  in  favor  of  the  English,  who  captured  the  entire 
hostile  fleet.  The  king  of  France  now  summoned  Edward 
as  duke  of  Guienne  to  appear  before  the  court  at  Paris,  and 
answer  for  the  various  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  his  vassals  of  Guienne  against  the  subjects  of  his  liege 
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lord.  Edward  sent  the  bishop  of  London  to  offer  compen- 
sation  to  those  injured^  provided  the  like  was  made  t6  the 
English. .  This  being  refused,  he  offered  to  refer  the  matter 
to  arbitrators  or  to  the  pope.  Finally  he  sent  to  Paris  his 
brother  Edmund,  who  was  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
French  qaeen.  Edmund  was  assured  by  the  two  queen^^ 
that  as  Philip  merely  wanted  to  vindicate  his  honor,  he  only 
required  that.  !CSdward  should  resign  Guienne  to  htm  for  forty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  be  pledged  himself  to  restore 
it  Edward  gave  his  consent;  a  treaty 'to  this  effect  was 
executed ;  the  citation  against  him  was  withdrawn ;  and 
possession  of  Guienne  was  given  to  th6  officers  of  Philip. 
At  the  end  of  the  forty  days  Edmund  applied  to  PhiHp  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise;  he  was  put  off  for  some 
days,  and  when  he  renewed  his  app]i(^ation  he  met  with  a 
positive  refusal';  and  though  the  citation  had  been  withdrawn, 
sentence  of  forfeiture  for  non-appearance  was  passed  against 
Edward. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  politic  a  prince  as  Edward  should 
thus  allow  himself  to  be  swindled  out  of  one  of  his  fairest 
possessions.  It  is  indeed  said  by  some  that  his  eagerness  to 
make  himself  master  of  Scodand  rendered  him  careless  of 
Guienne ;  but  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  his  having  any  de- 
signs on  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  a  more  probable  reason 
is  assigned  by  those  who  say  that  there  was  a,  treaty  of  mar- 
riage on  foot  between  him,  he  being  nbw  a  widower,  land  the 
sister  of^  Philip,  and  that  he  wished  Guienne  to  be  settled  on 
his  issue  by  that  princess ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  surrender  it  to  the  superior  lord  in  order  that  an  en- 
feoffment to  that  effect  might  be  executed. 

Edward  was  not  a  man  to  submit  tamely  to  duch  a  flagrant 
Injustice.  He  raised  moiley,  collected  an  army,  sent  to 
excuse  tiimself  to  his  Gascon  vassals  for  having  given  them 
up,  and  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Philip,  .  But 
adverse  winds  detained  him  for.  seven  weeks  at  Portsmouth, 
during  which  time  the  Welsh,  thinking  he  was  gone,  rose  in 
arms,  slaughtered  the  English  who  were  in  their  country,  and 
ravaged  the  marches.  The  king  went  in  person  against 
them,  and  speedily  reduced  them  to  obedience.  Their  lead- 
ers were  sentenced  to  confinement  daring  pleasure  in  different 
castles,  and  their  estates  given  to  their  heirs.  Henceforth 
Wales  remained  peacieable  and  quiet. 

Edward  was  again  about  to  set  forth  to  recover  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  when  he  received  information  that  the 
Scots,  impatient  of  his  yoke,  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  that  a  match  had  been  «ontraeted 
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between  Philip's  niece  and  Baliors  eldest  eon.  The  Soots, 
moreover,  as  they  distrusted  the  timid  temper  of  their  king, 
had  given  him  a  cohncil  of  four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  four  . 
barons,  in  whose  hands  the  government  now  really  lay.  This 
intelligence  determined  Edward  not  to  quit  England ;  be 
sent  his  brother  Edmund  with  some  troops  toGuienne,  and 
then,  to  put  Baliol  to  the  test,  he  required  him  as  his  vassal 
to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  Guienne ;  he  next  demanded 
that  the  castles  of  Jedburgh„  Roxburgh^  and  Berwick  should 
be  put  into  his  hands  by  way  of  security ;  and  finally  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  him  at  Newcastlenipon-Tyne 
the  following  March.*  None  of  these  demands  being  com- 
plied with,  Edward  advanced  to  Newcastle  (March,  1296)  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse. 
The  Scots,  who  had  concealed  their  king  in^he  highlands,  pre- 
pared for  defence.  To  draw  away  king  Edward  they  made 
an  inroad  into  Cumberland,  but,  regardless  of  this,  he  crossed 
the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  and  sat  down  before  .  Berwick, 
which  was  carried  by  assault  the  next  day,  and  its  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  men  put  to  the  sword.  Warrenne  earl  Of 
Surrey  was  then  sent  with  a  large  force  to  besiege  the  castle 
of  Dunbar,  whose  garrison  agreed  to  surrender  if  not  re- 
lieved within  three  days.  On  the  third  day  (April  27)  the 
Scottish  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse 
iq>peared  on  the  hills  beyond  the  town.  Warrenne  fell  back 
a  little  to  prepare  for  battle.  A  cry  of  *'  They  run  ! "  rose 
in  the  S|cottish  lines,  and  the  whole  army  precipitately 
poured  down  into  the  valley  to  destroy  the  fugitives;  but 
here  they  encountered  the  firm,  close-set  lines  of  an  English 
army.  The  conflict  was  short ;  the  Scots  fled  on  all  sides, 
leaving  ten  tht>usand  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 
Scotland  was  conquered  in  this  battle.  Dunbar,  Jedburgh, 
Koxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates.  Ba- 
liol came  in  person  to  Kincardin,  (July  2,)  and  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  his  kingdom.  Edward  advanced  as  far  as  Elgin 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  He  then  returned  to  JBer- 
wick,  where  having  held  a  parliament  and  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  Scottish  nation,  he  retired,  leaving  earl  Warrenne 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  offices  of  state  were 
given  to  Englishmen,  and  the  more  potent  Scottish  nobler 
w^re  obliged  to  come  and  reside  south  of  the  Trent.  Ed- 
ward carried  away  with  him  the  regalia  and  the  fatal  stone- 
chair  at  the  abbey  of  Scone,  in .  which  the  Scottish  kmgs 
were  wont  to  be  crowned,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  kingdom :  he  deposited  it  in  Westminster 
abbey.    It  is  also  said,  but  without  a^y  proof  whatever,  that 
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he  ordiered  all. the  records  which  coptauied  proofs pf  Scottish 
independence  to  be  destroyed. 

Baliol  was  assigned  the  Tower  of  London  for  a  residence, 
and  he  was  allowed  the  full  range  of  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles 
round  London.  At  the.  end  of  three  years  he  obtained 
permission  to  retire  to  his  estates  in  Normandy,  where  he 
q)ent  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life,  more  happy ,,prbb|ibly^ 
than  wifen  ruling  over  the  turbulent  ScoCs.  \^ 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of 
Guienne,  except  Bayonne,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
prince.  Edmund  died  soon  af\er  }iis  arrival,  and  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  took  the  command.  The  king,  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  war  with 
France.  His  plan  was  to  attack  it  on  the  side  of  Flanders, 
and  with  this  design  he  had  formed  alliances  with  the  em- 
peror, the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  other  princes.  He  also  in- 
tended to  continue  Operations  in  Guienne,  and  he  pmposed 
putting  the  forces  destined  for  that  province  under  the  con- 
stable Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford  and  the  marshal 
Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk.  But  to  his  surprise  these  no- 
bles positively  refused,  alleging  that  their  office  only  obliged 
them  to  attend  his  person  in  the  wars.  **  By  God,  sir  earl," 
cried  the  enraged  monarch  to  the  constable,  ''you  shall 
either  go  or  hapg."  '*  By  God,  sir  king,  **  replied  the  un- 
daunted earl,*'  I  will  neither  ^o  nor  hang."  They  then  re- 
tired frpm  court  with  about  thirty  of  the  barons,  and,  as  they 
refused  to  execute  their  office  in  musterkig  troops,  the  king 
appointed  a  temporary  marshal  and  constable  for  the  purpose. 
As  we  shall  return  to  the  subject,  we  will  here  -only  pbserve 
that  the  two  earls  were  npt  disloyal  to  their  sovereign  on  this 
occasion;  they  only  wished  to  set  bounds  to  the  arbitrary 
conduct  which  he  had  strongly  displayed  in  his  mode  of 
raising  money  for  his  intended  expedition. 

At  lengXh  the  king  crossed  the  sea  with  a  large  army,  but 
no  action  of  apy  importance  took  place. ,  A  truce  for  two 
years  was  concluded,  and  finally  (1297)  through  the  mediation 
of  the  pope  a  peace  was  made ;  the  French  king  restoring 
Guienne  to  Edward,  who  himself  married  that  monarch's 
sister  Margaret^  and  affianced  the  prince  of  Wale^  to  his 
daughter  Isabella. 

While  Edward  was  absent  in  Flanders,  an  insurrection 
against  his  authority  broke  out  in  Scotland.  Earl  Warrenne, 
being  obliged  to  return  to  England  on  account  of  his  health, 
lefl  the  direction  of  affairs  "to  Ormesby  the'  justiciary,  and 
Cressingham  the  treasurer ;  the  former  was  a  harsh,  austere 
15* 
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n^an ;  the  latter  waa  ap  ecclesiastic  deeply  infected  with  ava- 
rice. By  these  men  the  Scots  were  made  to  feel  keenly  their 
national  degradation ;  several  gentlemen  were  outlawed  ^r 
imprisoned  for  refusing  or  delaying  to  take  the  oath  Of  alle- 
giance. We  need  no  proof  that  the  subordinate  English 
agents  faithfuUy  imitated  the  insolence  of  their  superiors. 
One  of  these  officers  having  offered  an  affiront  to  William 
Wallace,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  in  the  west  of  Scot«* 
land,  the  latter,  who  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  ^eat 
strength  and  courage,  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot  Know- 
ing then  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  (expect,  Wallace  fled  to 
the  woods,  the  retreat  of  those  who  feared  punishment  for 
their  patriotism  or'  their,  crimes.  His  supjerior  powers  of 
ntiiud  and  body  soon  raised  him  to  command,  and  he  carried 
on,  with  great  ability  knd  success^  a^m/fo-warfare  (as'it  is 
now  named)  against  the  English  and  their  adherents.  In 
concert  with  sir  William  Douglas,  another  leader  of  outlaws, 
he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  surprise  the  justiciary  at  Scone; 
but  Ormesby,  having  had  timely  notice,  fled  into  Englai\d. 
Many  of  the  other  English  officers  followed  his  example ;  the 
Scots  rose  in  various  parts  and  massacred  such  of  the  English 
as  fell  into  their  hands.  The  fame  of  Wallace  and  Douglas 
increased  every  day,  and  they  were  joined  at  len^h  by  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  ste^vard  of  Scotland,  sir  Alexander 
Lindsey,  sir  Andrew  Moray,  sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  other 
chiefs.  The  young  earl  of  Carrick*  hesitated  how  to  act. 
At  first  he  went  to  Carlisle  when  summoned,  and  renewed 
his  fealty ;  then  he  changed  and  tried  to  raise  Annandale, 
and  he  fioalty  repaired  with  his  own  retainers  to  the  camp 
of  the  patriots. 

But  meantime  earl  Warrenne  had  by  Edward's  orders 
called  out  the  forces  of  the  six  northern  counties,  and  two 
English  armies  entered  Scotland.  At  Irvine  (July  9)  one 
of  them,  led  by  Warrenne's  nephew  Henry  Percy,  came  up 
with  the  Scottish  forces.  As  dissensions  had  broken  out 
among  the  patriotic  chiefs,  and  they  feared  the  result  of  a 
battle,  they  all,  with  the  ei(ception  of  Wallace  and  Moray, 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  and  obtain  their  pardon. 
These  last  two  chiefs  moved  northwards  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  forces,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  several 
noblemen,  secretly  encouraged  by  their  lords.  Warrenne 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  Stirling,  near  which  Wallace 

**  Bruce,  the  claimant  of  the  thronej  was  dead ;  hia  son  was  at  this 
time  with  Edward.    This  waa  hia  gfandaoa. 
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lay  with  fort  j  thousand  men  at  a  place  palled  Cambuskenneth, 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Forth,  over  which  river  there  was 
only  one  bridge,  of  wood,  and  merely  broad  enough  to  allow 
two  men  to  go  abreast.  Lundin,  who  was  now  with  War- 
renne,  strongly  advised  him  not  to  attempt  this  passage  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  earl,  urged  by  the  impetuous 
Cressingfiam,  took  no  heed  of  the  admonition*  Led  by  Cres- 
aingham  and  sir  Marmaduke  Twinge,  the  English  began  to 
cross  the  bridge,  (Sept.  11.)  Wallace  waited  patiently  on, 
the  hills,  where  he  lay  till  about  five  thousand  men  weire  over, 
and  then  having  sent  round  a  part  of  his  force  to  secure  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  he  save  orders  to  pour  down  on  them ; 
and  the  whole  were  speedily  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of 
their  leader,  who  could  give  them  no  aid.  Cressingham  was 
among  the  slaii^,  and  the  vindictive  Scots,  it  is  said,  flayed 
his  body  and  made  thongs  for  their  horses  out  of  the  skin. 
Warrenne  lost  no  time  in  making  his  retreat  into  England, 
and  toward  winter  Wallace  and  Moray  crossed  the  borders 
and  ravaged  the  northern  counties  during  an  entire  month. 
Wallace  was  made  "  guardian  of  the  kingdom  and  general 
of  the  armies  of  Scotland,"  under  which  titk  he  summoned  a 
parliament  to  Perth.  But  the  sun  of  his  fflory  was  soon  to 
set  Edward,  who  had  returned,  was  now  (1296)  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  and  when  he  Joined  earl  Warrenne  at  Bervvick 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  tjiousand  horse  and 
eighty  thousand  foot,  chiefly  Welsh  and  Irish.  He  advanced  to 
the  Forth ;  want  of  provisions  forced  him  to  fall  back ;  and, 
hearing  that  Wallace  lay  with  his  army  in  the  forest  of  Fal- 
kirk, in  order  to  harass  him  in  his  retreat  he  moved  in  that 
direction.  Having  halted  for  the  night  on  the  moor  of  Lin- 
lithgow, the  English,  on  advancing  next  morning,  (July  22,) 
found  the  enemy  posted  behind  a  morass.  Wallace  had 
drawn  up  his  pikemen  in  four  circular  masses,  called  Schil- 
trons,  connected  by  lines  of  archers  from  the  forest  of  Selkirk. 
He  had  stationed  his  cavalry  in  the  rear.  Having  made  this 
judicious  arrangement,  he  cried,  "  I  haif  brocht  you  to  the 
king,  hop  (dancp)  gif  ye  can.!'  One  division  of  the  English 
got  entangled  in  the  morass ;  a  second,  led  by  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  went  round  it ;  the  prelate  then  ordered  his  men  to 
halt  till  the  other  divisions  came  up.  ''  To'thy  mass,  bishop  ! " 
cried  a  knight,  and  dashed  on  against  the  Scottish  cavalry, 
who  fled  at  the  first  charge.  The  line  of  archers  was  speedily 
broken,  but  the  pikemen  stood  firm,  till  the  English  archers 
and  the  military  engines  having  played  on  them,  and  openings 
being  effected  in  their  circles,  the  horse  rushed  into  them 
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and  cut  the  brave  Scots  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  is 
variously  stated  at  from  fifteen  to  fifty  thousand  men.  Wal- 
lace escaped,  but  he  could  only  jesume  his  former  predatory 
courses; 

After  his  victory  Edward  traversed  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions without'  meeting  any  resistance.  Want  of  provisions, 
however,  soon  obliged  him  to  retire,  and  Gallowa)  and  all  the 
country  north  of  the  firths  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
whose  afiairs  were  now  guided  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  Johh  Comyn,/  and  John-de  Soulis 
acting  as  regents  in  the  name  of  John  Baliol,  (12d9.)  They 
Idid  siege  to  the  castle  orStirling,  which,  not  being  relieved 
by  Edward,  was  forced  to  surrender. 

The  Scots  had  applied  to  pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  interfere 
in  their  behalf,  and  in  the  course  of  this  summer  the  pontiff 
wrote  a  letter  to  Edward,  in  which,  after  asserting  that  Scot** 
land  belonged  in  full  right  to  the  Roman  see,  he  proceeded 
to  detail  the  proofs  of  its  independence  of  the  English 
crown,  with  which  the  Scoto  had  furnished  him;  and  coii- ^> 
eluded  by  boldly  reserving  to  his  own  decision  every  point 
at  issue  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  or  people 
of  Scotland.  This  bull  was  so  long  delayed  that  it  did  not 
reach  Edward  till  after  his  return  from  Scotland  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  (12300.)  A  truce,  at  the  desire  of  the  king 
of  France, Slaving  been  concluded  with  the  Scots,  a  parliament 
met  (Feb.  1301 )  to  take  it  into  consideration.  This  assembly 
in  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic  terms  denied  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  croWn  of 
England,  and'declared  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  king, 
even  if  so  inclined,  to  yield  to  any  of  thos^  pretensions  con- 
tained in  the  pontiff's  letter ;  for  whose  satisfaction  as  a  friend, 
though  not  as  a  judge,  a  long  reply  to  that  letter  was  drawn 
up.  In  this  reply  the  fabulous  pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  his  story  of  Brute  the  Trojan  were  treated  as  real  history,  • 
and  quoted  as  authority.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
periods  were  then  gone  through,  and  every  instance  of  homage 
done  by  Scottish  princes  was  enumerated.  This  reply,  when 
sent  to  Rome,  was  given  by  the  pope  to  the  Scottish  agent, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  regency,  who  were  not  slow  to 
frame  a  counter-statement  Here  the  mythic  history  of 
Ireland  was  opposed  to  that  of  England ;  the  Saxon  history 
was  set  aside,  as  Edward,  being  a  Norman,  could  not  claim 
from  the  Saxons;  the  Norman  instances  were  denied; 
Edward's  refusal  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff  was 
ascribed  to  his  sense  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause;  and  it 
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waa  asserted  thai  Scotland  ia  the  peculiar  property  ofthe  Holj 
See,  OoQstantihe  haviog  bestowed  on  it  all  the  isles  of  the 
West. 

Wfaate?er  might  be  th^  strength  or  jastice  of  the  Scottish 
arguments,  Edward  set  them  at  nought.  Having  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  king  of  France  he  prepared  for  the  final 
reduction  of  Scotland.  ,In  the,  spring  of  1303  John  de 
Segrave,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  that  kingdom,  set 
out  by  his  orders  with  about  twenty  thousand  iften  lor  Edin- 
burgh. He  led  his  forces  without  much  precaution,  and  on 
coming  to  Rosslyn  he  divided  them  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  encamped  separately.  Early  next  morning  (Feb.  24) 
the  first  division,  under  Segrave  himself,  was  fallen  on  before 
they  were  up  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand  Scottish  horse,  led 
by  Comyn  the  gov^nor  and  sir  Simon  Fraser,  and  was  com- 
pletely routed,  Segrave  himself  being  made  a  prisoner.  The 
second  division  now  came  Up ;  the  Scots,  having  previously 
put  their  prisoners  to  death,  fell  on  and  routed  it  also.  The 
third  division  now  appeared;  again  the  prisoners  were 
massacred,  and  again  the  English  were  defeated. 

This  success  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Scots ;  but  erelong 
the  king  appeared  with  a  force  which  it  were  folly  to  resist 
They  hoped  to  defoat  him  like  Warrenne  at  the  bridge  of 
Forth,  but  he  crossed  that  river  by  a  ford.  The  castle  of 
Brechin  alone  resisted;  he  traversed  the  whole  North  of 
Scotland,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  for  the  winter  in  the 
abbey  of  Dumferline.  Hither  repaired  Comyn  the  guardian 
and  the  other  nobles,  and  (Feb.  9,  1304)  a  treaty  was  con? 
eluded,  securing  them  in  their  lives  and  estates,  subject  to 
such  iines  as  parliament  should  impose.  Some  of  the  mpre 
turbulent  or  influential  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom 
for  different  periods.  Wallace  was  invited  to  submit  with  the  ' 
rest,^  but  actuated  by  patriotism  or  some  less  worthy  motive, 
he  preferred  the  life  of  an  outlaw/  Stirling  castle,  strong  by 
its  position  on  a  rock,  still  held  out,  and  Edward  was  obliged 
to  invest  it  in  person.  After  a  brave  resistance  of  three 
months  a  surrender  was  agreed  on,  and  Oliphant  the  governor 
and  twenty-five  of  the  garrison  came  down,  as  was  the  c^ustom 
in  such  cases,  barefoot,  in  their  shirts,  with  halters  about 
their  necks.  Edward  advanced  to  meet  them ;  they  fell  on 
their  knees  and  implored  his  favor.     **  I  have  none  for  you," 

*  "  Et  quant  a  montiear  Guilliam  de  Galeys  ett  accorde,  ()ni'n  w 
metle  en  la  Tol'ante  et  en  la  grace  noitre  leignettr  le  Roy  ti  lai  wmble 
que  bon  loit*' —  Ryley,  370. 
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said  the  kins;  /*  you  mnfit  tarrender  at  discretion."  They 
assented. '  "  Then,"  said  he,  **  you  shall  be  hanged  as  traitors." 
"  Sir/'  said  Oliphant, ''  we  Own  oar  ffuilt ;  ouc  lires  are  at 
your  mercy."  The  rest  also  declared  themselves  guilt]r^  and 
sued  for  mercy.  The  king  turned  aside,  aiid  it  is  said  dropped 
a  tear ;  he  then  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  into  England, 
but  not  in  chains.  ,  A  few  months  after  Wallace  was  betrayed 
by  his  servant  to  sir  John  MoAteith.  He  was  brought  up  to 
London,  where  he  was  arraigned  for  murdei^,  jobbery,  and 
treason.  To  the  two  first  charges  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  he 
denied  that  he  was  a  traitor,  as  he  had  dever  sworn  fealty  to 
Edward.  H^  was  found  guilty  and  executed :  his  bead  was 
placed  on  the  Tower;  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  different 
parts  of  Scotland  for  a  similar  exposure.* 

The  following  year,  (1305,)  Edward,  after  consulting  with 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Mowbray,  all  Scots,  and  asserters  of  Scottish  independence, 
prepared  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Scotland. 
By  this  the  places  of  trust  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
natives  and  Englishmen  conjointly ;  the  laws  <  of  Scotland 
were  to  continue  of  force ;  and  an  amnesty  was  passed  on 
condition  of  fines  being  paid,  which,  however,  were  to  be  spent 
in  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  that  kingdom,  (Oct.  15.) 

Edward  now  deemed  that  he  had  secured  his  dominion  over 
Scotland;  but  never  was  an  expectation  more  fallacious,  for 
four  months  were  hardly  pasiied  when  Scotland  was  again  in 
insurrection.  Baliol  being  now  dead  and  his  son  a  captive  in 
the  Tower,  the  task  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  family 
had  fallen  to  his  nephew  John. Corny n  of  Badenoch,  whom 
we  therefore  have  seen  of  late  years  acting  as  head  of  the 
nation.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  BalioFs  competitor, 
a  young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  how  the 
head  of  the  rival  house.  These  two  noblemen  having 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  on  what  account  is  not  certainly 
knowh,t  Bruce  (Feb.  10,  1306)  requested  Con^yn  to  give 
him  a  private  meeting  in  the  choir'  of  the  church  of  the 
Minbrites.  They  met;  what  their  discourse  was  remains 
unknown ;  high  words  arose,  and  Bruce  drew  his  dagger  and 
plunged  it  intoComyn's  bosom.  Comyn  fell ;  Bruce  hurried 
out  of  the  church  pale  and  agitated.  "  I  think  I  have  killed 
Comyn,"  said  he  to  his  friends  whom  he  met  without.  "  You 
only  think  so! "  cried  sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  '<  I  will  secure 
him,"  and  he  and  the  rest  rushed  into  the  church.     Seaton^ 

*  See  Appendix  (K.)  t  kee  Appendix  (L.) 
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Bruce'e  brother-in*Uw,  there  slew  Comya's  unclei  who  bad 
hasteoed  to  the  spot,  and  Corny n  nimself,  who  wa?  still  alive, 
was  despatched  by  iCirkpatiick.  -^ 

After  this  during  deed  Bruce,  despairing  of  pardon,  assumed 
the  title  of  king.  Thf^  people  favored  his  pretensions,  and  he 
was  crowned  (March  27)  at  Scone.  But  erelong  the  English 
forces  poured  into  Scotland,,  w^re  they  were  .joined  by  the 
adherents,  of  Comyn;  and  Bruce  being  defeated  ( Jun^  24) 
at  Methren  near  Perth,  became  a  wanderer  in  Athol  and 
Breadalbane.  His  little  band  was  again  dispersed,  and, 
having  made  his  way  to  the  coast,  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
isle  Ql  Rathlin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
concealed  for  the  winter.  King  Edward,  though  broken  by 
age  and  disease,  ha4  resolved  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Comyn. 
He  knighted  the  prince  of  Wales  ^nd  a  number  of  the  young 
nobility.  At  th^  banquet  held  on  this  pccasion  he  vowed 
before  God  and  the  swans,  which  according  to  usage  were 
placed  on  the  table,  to  punish  the  Scottish  rebels ;  and  he 
prsyed  the  company,  if  he  died,  not  to  let  him  be  buried  till 
his  son  had  performed  his  vow.  The  prince  and  nobles  also 
swore,  and  the  king  then  set  out  for  Carlisle,  where  he  issued 
orders  for  the  trial  of  such  of  Bruce's  adherents  as  had  been 
made  prisoners ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  and  some  others  were 
ei^cuted  as  tractors. 

In  the  spring  (1307)  Bruc^  re-appeared  and  gained  some 
advantages.  The  king,,  finding  his  health  somewhat  im- 
proved, assembled  a  large  army  .at  Carlisle,  and  put  himself 
at  its  head  to  enter  ScoUand ;  but  he  had  only  gone  five  miles 
to  a  place  named  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  when  the  violence  of 
his  disorder  obliged  him  to.  stop,  and  the  next  day  (July  7)  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
thiirty-fiflh  of  his  reign. 

It  has  justly  been  said  of  this  great  monarch,  that  he  "  is 
the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king."  In  person,,  though 
hifi  limbs  were  too  long  and  slender,  (whence  his  name  of 
iiOngshanks,)  he  was  imposing  and  handsome  y  he  was  skill- 
ed in  all  martial  exercises ;  his  courage  was  undoubted ;  his 
manners  were  courteous  and  affable.  Though  arbitrary  in 
temper,  he  was  a  lover  of  justice,  and  the  money  which  he 
raised  by  his  sol&  authority  from  his  people  was  employed 
with  frugality  for  national  objects.  In  a  word,  there  was  in 
him  much  to  admire,  and,  considering  his  times,  little  to 
condemn  ;  for  the  maxims  of  feudal  law  justified  in  a  great 
measure  his  conduct  toward  W^les  and  Scotland.    We  may 
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pefhape  venture  to  style  him*  the  greatest  of  the  house  of 
Plantagenet. 

By  his  first  queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  Edward  had  four  sons  and  elevien  daughters,  of  whom 
ohly  one  son,  Edward,  and  four  daughters,  survived  him ;  by 
Margaret  of  France  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas  earl  of.  Nor- 
folk and  earl  marshal,  and  Edmtmd  earl  of  Kent,  and  one 
daughter  who  died  before  him. . 

In  a  legal  and  eonstitutioiial  point  of  view  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  history,  in 
which  it  on  this  account  forms  an  epoch.  Tl^e  Confirmation 
of  the  Charters,  of  which  the  following'  is  the  history,  was 
the  great  constitutional  measure  of  his  reign.' 

Edward,  as  we  have  said,  though  he  spent  it  frugally,  ex* 
acted  his  subjects'  money  arbitrarily.  He  leaned  vfery  heav- 
ily on  the  church.  The  reigning  pontiff,  the  ambitious  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  had  issued  a  bull  menacing  with  excommuni- 
cation any  prince  who  taxed  the  church  without  his  consent. 
When  therefore  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  his  war  with 
France  in  1^396,  demanded  of  the  clergy  a  fifth  of  their  mo- 
vables, they  pleaded  the  bull,  and  the  primate  Winchelsea 
told  him  that  they  owed  obedience  to  two  masters,  of  which 
the  spiritual  was  the  greater..  The  king,*  instead  of  applying 
to  the  pope  in  the  usual  manner,  told  them  that  as  they 
would  not  support  the  government  they  were  not  worthy  of 
its  protection,  and  he  forthwith  outlawed  them.  I'hey  now 
were  robbed,  plundered,  and  abused  by  every  ruffian  that 
chose  to  do  so,  and  the  law  would  give  them  no  redress. 
They  gradually  therefore  made  their  peace  with  the  king^ 
■yielding  to  all  his  demands.  But  these  supplies  and  those 
granted  by  parliament  not  sufficing,  he  proceeded  to  seize 
the  wool  and  leather  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  to  force 
the  counties  to  supply  him  with  corn  and  cattle,  (for  all  which 
indeed  he  promised  payment  at  a  future  day,)  and  finally  re- 
quired the  personal  service  of  every  holder  of  land,  to  the 
value  of  20/.  a  year.  It  was  then  that,  the  constable  and 
marshal  made  the  bold  stand  against  him  above  narrated ; 
finding' that  they  were  supported  by  the  nobility,  he  sought  to 
make  a  peace  with  the  church,  and  he  appointed  the  primate 
one  of  the  tutors  of  his  son,  whom  he  was  leaving  guardian 
of  the  realm.  He  even  condescended  to  apologize  publicly 
for  his  exactions,  ascribing  them  to  necessity,  and  promising 
amendment    The  two  earls  did  not  then  venture  any  fiirther 
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than  to  draw  qp'  a  remoiifttraDce  agaiiut  his  riolations  of  the 
Charters,  which  was  presented  to  him  as  he  was  embarking. 
at  Winchelsea,  and  to  which  he  gave  an  evasive  reply.  But 
when  he  was  gone  they  came  dp  to  parliament,  when  sum- 
moned, with  a  Targe  body  of  both  horse  a^d  foot^  and  refused 
to  enter  the  city  till  the  gates  were  committed  to  their 
custody.  The  primate,  who  was  $ecretly  tn  their  interest, 
advised  the  council  to  comply,  and  they  thus  became  masters 
of  the  prince  and  parliankent.  Their  demands,  however,  were 
most  moderate ;  they  only  required  that  *  the  charters  should 
be  solemnly  confirmed,  a  clause  be  added  secuHng  the  na> 
tion  forever  against  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament, 
and  pardon  for  their  refusal  to  attend  the  king.  The,  prince 
and  his  council  absented  to  these  terms;  they  were  sent  over 
to  the  king,  who  after  somd  delay  and  wit^  great  reluctance 
gave  them  his  confirmation.  On  his  return  Uie  earls. insisted 
that  he  should  confirm  them  anew,  and  aAer  evincing  great 
repugnatice,  and  having  recourse  to  every  subterfuge,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
dispensation  from  hii!r  oaths ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
too  strong  for  him  or  the  papal  bull,  and  the  Great  Charter 
was  thus  finally  and  firmly  established.  The  names  of  Hum-* 
phrey  Bohun  and  Roger  Bigod  must  ever  rank  among  those 
of  England's  most  illustrious  patriots.  In  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  they  withstood  and  overcame  the  most 
al^le  and  energetic  of  her  monarchs.   - 

The  present  constitution  of  parliament  was  fully  estsbhsb- 
ed  in  this  reign,  Edward  finding  it  more  for  his  interest  in 
general  to  let  his  people  tax  themselves,  and  grant  a  svhsidyt 
as  it  was  now  tefmed,  than  to  employ  the  old  mode  of  tal- 
laging ;  not  but  that  he  still  had  recourse  to  that  arbitrary  mode 
of  raising  supplies  till  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  was 
wrung  from  him.  Scutage  also  now  went  out  of  ute,  the 
tenants  in  chief  paying  a  subsidy  like  the  citizens  and 
clergy. 

The  improvements  in  the  law  which  were  made  in  his 
reign  have  obtained  for.  Edward  the  title  of  the  English  Jus- 
tinian. The.  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts 
of  law  were  fixed ;  the  itinerant  justices  were  directed  to 
hold  assizes  thrice  a  year  in  each  county.  By  the  celebrated 
statute  .of  Winchester  eflfectual  provisions  were  made  £br  the 
public  security.  It  enacts  that  every  host  shall  be  answer- 
able for  his  guests ;  that  the  gates  of  towns  shall  be  kept 
locked  from  aunset  to  sunrise ;  that  when  a  robbery  is  com- 
mitted the  hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  after  the  felon,  and 
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•very  man  be  ready  to  follow  it  armed ;  the  hundred  to  be 
answerable  for  the  damage  if  the  robber  is  not  taken.  For 
greater  security  to  traveUers,  the  trees  and  underwood  were  to 
be  cleared  away  for  a  space  of  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  highway.  Officers  named  Conservators  were  appoint-* 
ed  to  carry  these  proyisions  into  effect,  whose  powers  were 
gradually  extended  and  their  title  changed  to  that  of  Justices 
of  Peace. 

The  statute  of  entails,  which  so  mainly  contributes  to 
keep  up  the  wealth  and  inAvience  of  the  nobility,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  division  or  alienation  of  landed  property,  which  is  so 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  an  aristocracy,  is  also  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  reign.  To  check  the  clergy  in  their  schemes 
for  the  acquisition  of  land^  Edward  caused  to  be  passed  the 
statute,  of  mortmain  f  this,  however,  they  contriv^  to  elude 
by  what  were  called  uses  ,«  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  common 
law  lawyers  equalled  theirs ;  each  new  device  was  met  by  an 
appropriate  remedy,  and  the  law  finally  triumphed  over  the 
church. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Edward,  who  was  so  little  of  a  bigot 
in  general,  showed  himself  a  fanatic  in  respect  of  the  Jews. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Conquest  bad  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  people  in  England,  where  they  followed 
t^eir  usual  trade  of  lending  money,  and  were  also  the  i(nport- 
ers  of  the  rare  and  precious  commodities  of  distant  countries. 
Their  rate  of  interest  was  enormous,  owing  to  the  insecurity 
of  payment ;  the  church  had  infused  a  prejudice  against 
lending  at  allon  interest,  and  the  Jews,  on  this  account,  and  as 
the  enemies  of  Christ>  were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  people. 
But  the  crown  protected  them,  though  it  made  them  pay  dear 
for  its  favor.  They  were  in  fact  regarded  as  the  property  of 
the  king,  and  all  that  they  possessed  was  his,  and  might  be 
seized  at  his  pleasure. 

In  1287  Edward  threw  the  whole  of  them  into  prison  till 
they  paid  a  sum  of  12,000/.,  and  in  1290,  he  confiscated 
their  property  and  banished  them  the  kingdom.* 

*  They  did  not  reappear  in  England  till  the  time  of  the  Conunon- 

wealth. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDWARD  II.  (OF  CARNARVON.) 
1307—1327. 

Edward  H.  was  twenty-three  yelrs  of  age  when  he  boo 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  handsome  in  person  and  ami-» 
able  in  temper;  but  he  was  weak  in  mind  andTond  of  pleas- 
ure—  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  his  illustrious  sire.  .  He 
was  exceedingly  attached  to  a  yoiing  man  of  his  own  age 
named  Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  whom 
the  late  king  had  given  him  as  a  companion.  Gaveston, 
though  brave,  witty,  and  accomplished,  was  dissipated  and  in- 
solent, and  the  king,  finding  his  society  injurious  to  the 
prince,  had  banished  him  the  realm,  and  bound  his  son  by 
oath  never  to  recall  him  without  his  permission.  This  in- 
junction he  solemnly  repeated  when  he  9ummoned  the  prince, 
who  was  going  to  London,  to  the  side  of  his  sick-bed  at  Car- 
lisle. At  the  same  time  he  charged  him,  in  case  of  his  own 
death,  not  to  intermit  the  Scottish  war ;  and  it  is  added, 
made  him  swear  that  when  he  was  dead  he  would  cause  his 
body  to  be  boiled  in  a  caldron  till  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  which  last  he  should  always  have  carried 
before  him  when  marching  against  the  Scots. 

The  new  king  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  refuse 
an  oath,  or  to  keep  it  when  taken.  His  first  act  was  to  issue 
an  order  for  the  return  of  Gaveston ;  he  buried  the  body  of  his 
father  at  Westminster;  and,  after  marching  a  little  way  into 
Scotland,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gaveston,  he  retired  and 
disbanded  his  army.  Even  before  the  fkvorhe's  return  the 
royal  duchy  of  Cornwall  had  been  conferred  on  him ;  the 
royal  officers  were  now  changed  at  his  pleasure;  he  was 
made  lord  chamberlain,  and  married  to  the  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  niece.  A  large  grant  of  lands  in 
Guienne  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  at  Christmas,  when  Ed- 
ward was  departing  for  France  to  do  his  hoihage  for  Guienne 
and  espouse  the  princess  Isabel,  Gaveston  was  appointed 
Fuardian  of  the  realm.  On  the  king's  return  with  his  lovely 
bride,  (Feb.  1306,)  the  guardian  and  the  barons  olTthe  realm 
came,  as  usual,  to  meet  him;  Edward,  regardless  of  deoo> 
rum,  the  moment  he  beheld  Gaveston,  rushed  into  his  arms, 
kissed  him  and  called  him  his  brother ;  of  the  other  nobles 
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be  took  little  heed.  At  the  coronation,  (Feb.  24,)  to  the 
mortal  ofience  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  high  honor  of 
carrying  the  crown  before  the  king  was  assigneii  to  the  fa- 
vorite. Their  indignation  now  knew  no  bounds,  and  three 
days  afterward?  they  met  aad  petitioned  the  king  to  banish 
him.  Edward  put  them  off  till  Easter,  but  he  was  then 
obliged  to  comply.  Gaveslon  l^mself  was  made  to  swear 
that  he  would  never  feturn,  and  the  bishops  pronounced  him 
excommuaicate  if  he  broke  hb  oath.  The  king  made  him 
new  grants  of  land  aad  accompanied  him  to  Bristol,  wliere 
he  embarked,  and  the  barons  .to  their  surprise  «oon  learned 
that  he  was  governor  of  Ireland. 

The  causes  of  the  enmity  of  the  nobles  to  Gaveston  are 
to  be  sought  not  merely  in  their  patriotism,  pr  their  nation«l 
or  family  pride:  the  personal  vanity  of  many  of  them  had 
been  wounded  on  variou^  occasions.  ^  Gaveston,  who  ex- 
celled in  martial  exerdseis,  had  unhorsed  the  earls  of  Lan* 
caster*  Hereford,  and  others  in  the.  tournaments^  and  his 
biting  wit  had'  affixed  nickpames  on  many  of  them,*  which 
mortified  more  than  serious  injuries.  When  be  was  no 
longer  present,  however,  their  resentment  gradually  cooled, 
and  the  kin^  found  means  to  induce  them  to  allow  of  his 
retujrn;  the  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  Edward 
hasten^  to  Chester  to  meet  him,  (1309.)  But,  untaught  by 
experience,  both  the  king  and  his  minipn  went  on  in  their 
old  courses.  The  barons  refused  to  attend  a  parliament 
summoned  to  York.  As  the  king's  necessities  were  urgent, 
Gayeston  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  Flanders,  and 
the  parliament  then  met  at  Westminster,  (Feb.  1310.) 

The  barons,  as  they  were  wont  when  intending  to  intimi- 
date their  sovereign,  came  attended  by  their  armed  vassals. 
The  king  was  oUiged  to  cpn^nt  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  eight  earls,  seven  bishops,  and  six  barpns,  who 
under  the  title  of  Ordainers  were  to  regulate  his  household 
and  redress  the  national  griev^ces.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  north,  where  he  .was  rejoined  by  Gaveston,  on  whom  he 
lavished  more  wealth  and  honors,  and  in  August  he  returned 
tp  London  to  receive  the  articles  of  reform  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  These  articles  tended  chiefly  to  limit  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  give  parliament  a  con- 
trol in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  it  was  ex- 

•  He  called  Lancaiter  "the  old  hojr,"  and  «*the  sta^-pla^jrer;" 
Perabroke,  "Joseph,  the  Jew;"  Glonceater.  <'the  ooekfud's  bird;" 
and  W^wick,  "  the  bUck  dog  of  tl^  wood.'^ 
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preasljr  provided  th«t  Gavtetod  should  be  banished  the  kiag's 
dominions.  .  Edward  after  a  long  resistance  consented  to 
sign  tbeih ;  but  he  previously  made  a  protest,  with,  a  view 
probably  to  a  future  evasion.  Gaveston  a^id  he  parted  with 
tears,  (Nov.  },)  and  the  favorite  retired  to  Flandeits.  The 
king  dissolved  the  parliament  and  returned  to  the  north,  and 
before  Christmas  the  batons  learned  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignatioti  that  Gaveston  had  rejoined  him  at  York.  By  a 
royal  proclamation  it  was  stated  that  he  Had  returned  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  and  a  n^w  grant  was  made 
him  of  his  estates  and  honoi's. 

The  barons  saw  that  there  was  an  end  of  all  hopes  of . 
weaning  the  king  from  Gaveston,  and  that  they  or  the  favor- 
ite must  fall.  A  new  confederacy  was  formed,  (1312,)  of 
which  the  head  was  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of 
Henry  III.,  the  possessor  of  five  earldoms ;  and  the  primate 
gave  it  his  countenance.  Having  assembled  under  the 
pretext  of  a  tournament,  they  proceeded  to  York,  and  finding' 
that  the  king  was  at  Newcastle  they  followed^  him  thither. 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen,  Edward 
fled  with  his  favorite  to  Tynemouth,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
Scarborough,  where  leaving  Gaveston  in  the  eastle  he  returned 
to  York.  Gaveston  was  besieged  by  the  eiarls  6f  Surrey  and 
Pembroke,  and  finding  the  place  untenable  he  surrendered  to 
Pembroke  on  condition  of  being  reinstated  in  it  if  no  accom- 
modation could  be  effected  within  two  months.  Meantime 
he  was  to  be  confined  in  his  own  castle  at  Wallingford.  On 
the  way  thither  he  halted  at  Pembroke's  castle  of  Dedington 
near  Banbury,  where  that  earl  left,  him  with  only  a  few 
servants.  He  went  to  rest  without  suspicion ;  before  dawn 
he  was  desired  to  dress  himself  and  come  forth;  at  the  gate 
he  found  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  a  large  force;  he  was 
placed  on  a  mule  and  led  to  Warwick  castle,  where  shouts 
of  triumph  and  martial  music  greeted  his  arrival.  The  con- 
federate lords  sat  in  council ;  it  was  propo^d  to  save  his  life, 
but  one  of  the  party  observed,  "  You  have  caught  the  fox;  if 
you  let  him  go  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again."  His  death 
was  resolved  on ;  in  vain  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Lancaster '  and  implored  for  mercy ;  he  was  taken  to  an 
adjacent  heath  and  there  beheaded.  The  intelligence  of 
this  atrocious  deed  threw  the  king  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  rage.  Time  and  circumstances,  however,  gradually 
cooled  his  anger  or  taught  him  to  conceal  it,  and  tow.ard  th^ 
end  of  the  following  year  (1313)  he;  and  his  barons  were  to 
all  appearance  fully  reconciled. 

16*  z 
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Scotland  uow  claimed  all  the  attention  of  the  English  king. 
Willie  Edward  had  been  engaged  in  supporting  his  insolent, 
favorite  against  his  barons,  Bruce  had  gradually  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  held  by  the  English.  News 
*  arriving  (1314)  that  the  governor  of  Stirling  had  agreed  to 
surrender  if  not  sp^dily  relieved,  Edward  summoned  his 
military  tenants  to  meet  him  at  Berwick.  Bert  various  diffi- 
culties being  thrown  in  his  way,  and  Lancaster,  Warwick, 
and  other  lords  disobeying  the  summons,  he  did  not  reach 
Stirling  till  the  day  before  that  of  the  promised  surrender, 
and  with  a  force  far  inferior  to  what  he  had  calculated  on.* 
He  found  Bruce's  army  arranged  in  three  square  columns, 
and  extending  from  the  bum,  or  brook,  of  Bannock  to  near 
the  castle,  with  pits  having  sharp  stakes  placed  in  ^em^  and 
cdvered  with  hurdles  and  sods,  to  protect  its  left  wing.  The 
men  of  Argyll,  Carrick,  and  the  Isles  formed  a  reserve  under 
Bruce  himself.  His  entire  force  amounted  to  aibgut  forty- 
thons^d  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  camp  followers  lay  in  a 
valley  at  some  distance,  with  directions  to  show  themselves 
during  the. opnfliot. 

That  very  evening  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the  ad* 
vanced  posts,  in  which  Bruce  clove  with  his  battle-axe  the 
skull  of  a  knight  named  Henry  de  Bohun.     At  daybreak 

J  June  24)  the  Scots^  having  heard  mass  from  the  abbot  of 
nchaffiray,  formed  in  line  of  battle ;  the  abbot  again  prayed, 
and  the  whole  army  fell  on  their  knees.  "  They  kneel," 
cried  some  English,  ^'they  beg  for  m/ercy."  ''Be  nqt 
deceived,^  replied  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  ''they  beg  for 
mercy;  but  it  is  only  UomGoi,*\,  The  English  infantry  and 
archers  advanced;  the  Scots  received  them  boldly;  the 
conflict  was  long  and  dubious ;  Bruce  brought  up  his  reserve ; 
some  men-at-arms  took  the  English  in  flank,  and  they  broke 
and  fled.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  then  led  on  the  horse  to 
renew  the  engagement,  but  the  slight  covering  of  the  pits  gave 
way  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses  were  overthrown. 
The  appearance  of  those  who  lay  in  the  valley  completed 
the  dismay  of  the  English,  and  they  fled  in  all  directions. 
Edward  himself  never  halted  till  he  reached  Dunbar,  where 
he  embarked  for  Berwick.  His  treasure,  military  stores,  and 
ehgines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Many  knights 
and  esquires  were  made  prisoners;  these  Bruce  treated  with 


*  According  to  the  poet  Barbour^  the  gretX  Scottkli  aathority  for 
the  details  of  this  battle,  he  had  100,000  men,  of  whom  40,000  were 
cavalry  and  50,000  arcbera.    (Tjtler,  Hist,  of  Sootland,  i.  296.) 
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kiDdness^  and  with  courtesy;   the  common  soldiery   were 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  ,        "^ 

The  victory  of  Bannock-bum  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  it  should 
form  a  topic  of  proud  exultation  to  writers  of  that  nation ; 
but  WBy  who^have  no  national  predilections^  may  ask  what  was 
the  real  gain  of  Scotland ;  and  would  it  not  have  been  as  well, 
since  the  whole  island  was  to  be  ruled  by  oiie  sceptre,  if  the 
onion  had  taken  place  then,  as  three  centuries  later,  after 
Scotland  had  endured  all  the.evils  of  feudal  anarchy  and  of 
a  continued  state  of  predatory  warfare  with  England  7  * 

A  famine  succeeded  in  England ;  the  dissensiona  between 
the  king  and  his  barons  were  renewed.  Bruce  sent  his 
brother  Edward  with  six  thousand  men  over  to  Ireland  (1315) 
at  the  invitation  of  the  native  chiefs,  numbers  of  whom  joined 
his  standard,  and  .(1316)  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland. 
Robert  Bruce  passed  over  to  his  aid,  and  they^  advanced  to 
Dublin  and  Limerick.  But  the  apprdach  of  winter  forcing 
them  to  fall  back  to  Ulster^  Robert  returned  home,  and 
Edward  was ,  afterwards  (Oct.  5,  1318)  defeated  and  slain 
near  Dundalk.  Robert  after  his  return  reduced  Berwick, 
(1318,)  and  spread  his  ravage^  to  the  Homber;  and  Edward^ 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  Berwick,  agreed  to  a 
truce  for  two  years,  (1320.) 

The  feeble  mind  of  Edward,  incapable  of  8el^eliance,;felt 
a  favorite  to  be  indispensable.  The  place  of  Gaveston  was 
therefore  now  occupied  by  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  son  of  a 
most  respectable  old  gentleman  of  the  same  name.  ^Exclusive 
of  any  insolence  of  his  own,  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  the  favorite  would  hav^  sufficed  to  render  Spenser  an 
object  of  enmity  to  Lancaster  and  the  other  factious  barons, 
and  an  occasion  soon  occurred  which  set  them  at  enmity  with 
him.  Spenser,  halving  married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  had  become  possessed  of  a  large  property 
on  the  marches  of  Wales.  John  de  Mowbray,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Gower,  whose  estate  lay 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  favorite,  on  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  entered  into  possession  of  it  without  the  usual  livery  of 
seizin  from  the  crown.  Spenser,  who  coveted  the. lands  of 
Gower,  now  maintained  that  they  were  forfeit.     The  lords  of 

*  Mr.  Tytler  bids  us  look  at  Ireland  ap  a  proof  of  what  Scotland  in 
•Qch  caie  would  have  been.  We  answer  thin  by  bidding  him  look  at 
Wales.  There  could  bi  no  analogy  between  SeoUana  and  Ireland. 
I'he  Seota  differed  little  from  the  English  in  language,  manners, 
mod  laws. 
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the  marches  afisoci«ted  (1331)  for  the  defence  of  their  rights. 
With  a  large  force  they  entered  the  favorite's  lands,  took  his 
castles  and  destroyed  all  ^is  property.  They  then  marched 
into  Yorkshire  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Lancaster  .and 
the  barons  of  his  faction,  against  the  two  Spensers;  and 
headed  by  Lancaster  they  advanced  toward  London,  wasting 
and  destroying  the  estates  of  the  elder  Spenser  on  their  way. 
From  St.  Albans  they  sent  a  message  to  the  king  requiring 
the  banishment  of  the  Spensers;  Edward  returned  a  spirited 
refusal:  they  advanced  and  took  up  their  quarters  about 
Holborn  and  Clerkenwdl,  whence  ailer  some  delay  for  con- 
snhation  they  proceeded  with  armed  men  to  Westminster, 
where  the  parliament  was  sitting,  and  forced  the  king  and 
barons  to  assent  to  their  demands.  They  then  separated  and 
retired  to  their  homes. 

But  ere  two  months  were  passed  the  kinfg  saw  himself  able 
to  take  vengeance  on  them,  As  the  queen  was  on  her  way 
to  Canterbury,  she  proposed  to  pa^s  the  night  at  the  royal 
castle  of  Ledes.  Lord  Badlesmere,  the  governor,  was  absent ; 
his' wife  refused  her  admittance ;  some  of  her  attendants  even 
were  slain.  The  queen  complained  loudly  of  the  insult,  the 
feetings  of  the  natibn  were  roused,  and  Edward  was  enabled 
to  assemble  an  army,  and  attack  and  take  the  castle.  Feeling 
himself  now  strong  he  recalled  the  Spensers  as  being  banished 
illegally.  The  confederates  had  again  recourse  to  arms ;  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  Robert  Bruce,  (1323.)  The  king 
advanced  northwards;  at  Burton-on-Tvent  Lancaster  held 
the  royal  troops  for  three  days  in  check,  but  when  they  had 
forded  the  river  be  retired  into  Yorkshire.  On  reaching 
Boroughbridge  he  found  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  occu- 
pied by  sir  Simon'  Ward  and  sir  Andrew  Barclay.  Hereford 
was  slain  in  attempting  to  force  the  bridge;  Lancaster  having 
vainly  tried  a  ford  was  obliged  to  surrender.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  where  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  king  and  some  earls  and  barons.  He 
was  hot  permitted  to  midie  any  defence ;  in  regard  for  his 
royal  descent,  the  sentence  of  hanging  passed  on  him  was 
commuted  to  decapitation :  -he  was  then  set  on  a  gray  pony 
without  a  bridle;  his  confessor  walked  by  his  side;  the 
people  insulted  and  pelteil' him  with  mud.  ''King  of 
Heaven,"  cried  the  unhappy  nobleman,  "grant  me  mercy, 
for  the  king  of  earth  has  forsaken  me."  On  an  eminence 
without  the  town  the  cavalcade  halted ;  the  earl  knelt  with 
his  face  to  the  east ;  he  was  made  to  turn  to  the  north,  whence 
he  had  looked  for  aid,  ^md  his  head  was  then  struck  o£ 
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TwetUy-^ightof  theetptive  ^nights  were  nanged  (u  traitors; 
others  were  fined  ^  or  imprisoned.  The  elder  Bpenser  wait 
created' earl  of  Winchester,  and  several  of  the  forfeited  estates 
were  l>e8towed  on  hiai. 

AiAong  the  most  important  captives  was  Roger  Mottlmer 
of  Wigmore,  one  of  the  lords  marchers  of  W  Jes.  Having 
managed  to  corrnpt  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  he  got 
to  the  river,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  for  him ;  on  the  other 
side  he  found  his  servants  .and  horses ;  be  eluded  all  pursuit 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  where  a  ship  lay  ready, 
and  passing  over  to  Fra^hce  he  entered  the  service  of  king 
Charles,  the  queen  of  England's  brother.  Ttiis  prince,  under 
pretence  of  Edward's  not  having  appeared  at  his  coronation 
to  do  him  homage^  was  planning  to  deprive  him  of  his  for* 
eign  dominions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  queen  should  go 
over  to  Paris  to  exert  her  influence  oyer  the  mind  of  her 
brother.  She  therefore  visited  France  (1325)  with  a  splen- 
did retinue,  and  a  treaty  similar  to  that  by  which  Edward  I. 
had  been  cajoled  out  of  Guienne  was  concluded.  The  king, 
however,  agreed  to  this  treaty,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  go 
and  perform'  homage,  when  he  fell  sick  at  Dover.  A  pro- 
posal 4hen  came  from  the  queen  that  he  should  resign  Gui- 
enne and  Ponthieu  to  his  son,  who  was  then  but  twelve  years 
old,  and  that  Charles  would  accept  the  young  prince's  hom- 
age. Edward  assented ;  the  prince  departed,  promising  a 
speedy  returp;  the  homage  was  performed,  bu^  there  was 
BO  sign  of  the  retunr  of  the  queen  or  her  son.  The  kin^ 
wrote  in  affectionate  ter^is  to  both  ;  the  queen  replied,  urging 
her  fears  of  Spenser.  Edward  in  his  answer  alleged  that 
this  was  a  mere  pretence,  ,as  she  and  Spenser  had  always 
been  on  the  best  terms.  ^  He  also  wrote  to  the  pope  and  to 
the  king  and  peers  of  France,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  queen  was  now  living,  in' 
adultery  with  Roger  Mortimer,  whose  person  and  manners 
had  gained  her  affections.  Her  brother,  who  knew  not  or 
affected  not  to  know  her  dishonor,  abetted  her  in  her  op- 
position lo  her  husband,  and  Edward  at,  length  felt  himself 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  him.  Isabella,  now  meditating 
nothing  less  than  an  invasion  of  England,  and  reducing  the 
poWer  of  the  Spensers'  by  force,  rkired  to  the  court  of  the 
count  of  Hainault,  to  whose  daughter  Philippa  she  aflian«ed 
her  son.  Being  furnished  by  the  count  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men  and  joined  by  all  the  English  exiles,  she  set 
sail  and  landed  (Sept.  24,  1326)  at  Orewell,  in  Suffolk.  In 
her  train  appeared  the  earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  king  \ 
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ehe  was  joined,  on  landing,,  by  his  other  brother,  t)ie  earl  of 
Norfolk,  the. earl  of  Leicester,  brother  of  Lancaster,  imd  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln,  all  at  the  head  of 
their  vassals.  Robert  de  Watteville,  who  was  sent  to  oppose 
her,  went  ovef  to  her  with  his  troops.  Their  march  was 
directed  to  London;  their  sole  object, it  was  declared,  was 
the  liberation  of  the  king  from  the  tyranny  ai  the  Spienseis 
and  of  the  chancellor  Baldock.  Edward,  having  vainly  tried 
to  induce  the  citizens  to  arm  in  his  defence,  left  the  city ; 
and  he  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  population  rose,  seized 
and  beheaded  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  robbed  and  plundered 
several  other  persons,  forced  the  Tower,  set  at  liberty  ihe 
prisoners,  and  declared  for  the  queen. 

The  king,  attended  by  his  favorites,  retired  to  Bristol,  close- 
ly pursued  by  the  earl  of  Kent  and  John  de  Hainault.  Leaving 
the  elder  Spenser  to  defend  the  castle  of  that  city,  he  proceed* 
ed  virith.the  younger  Spenser  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  and 
finding  the  people  there  little  in^ined  to  arm  in  his  favor, 
he  took  shipping  with  his  favorite  for  Lundy  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bristol  channel.  The  queen  with  her  forces 
soon  reached  Bristol,  and  Spenser,  finding  the  citizens  mu- 
tinous; surrendered  the  town  and  castle  on  the  third  day.  He 
was  forthwith  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  unduly 
influenced  the  royd  mind,  advised  the  execution  of  Lancas- 
ter, etc.  Like  Lancaster  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  any 
defence.  The  venerable  old  man  of  more  than  ninety  years 
was  forthwith  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  emboweled  while  tdive ; 
his  body  was  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
-  The  unhappy  king  was  prevented  by  adverse  winds  firom 
reaching  Lundy.  He  landed  at  Swansea,  and  proceeding 
to  Neath  sought  to  conceal  himself  in  that  neighborhood. 
Meantime  the  barons  of  the  queen's  party,  acting  as  a  parlia- 
ment at  Bristol,  declared  the  realin  left  without  a  ruler  by  his 
absence,  and  named  the  young  prince  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom. Shortly  after,  Spenser  and  Baldock  having  been  be- 
trayed to  Leicester,  the  king  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
himself,  and  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Kenilworth. 

Spenser  was  arraigned  at  Hereford  before  Trussler,  the 
judge  who  had  condemned  his  father.  A  string  of  the  most 
ridiculous  and  improbable  charges  was  made  against  him. 
He  was  of  course  condemned,  and  was  hung  with  a  wreath 
of  nettles  on  his  head  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  and  two  others  were  beheaded  as  having  con- 
sented to  the  death  of  Lancaster.  Baldock  being  a  priest 
was  Confined  in  Newgate,  where  he  died. 
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From  Hclrafbrd  the  qaeea  returned  to  London,  Where  A 
parliament  being  assembled  (Jan.  7, 1327)  the  cfafly  bishop 
of  Hereford,  the  aider  of  a]i.  her  projects,  having  expatiated 
on  the  Vindictive^  character  of  the  king,  and  the  danger  of 
trasting  the  queen  in  his.  hands,  bade  the  members  retire  and 
come  next- day,  prepared  to  say  w.hether.it  were  better  to  re- 
store the  Icing  or  appoint  the  prince  to  reign.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  place  was  filled  with  tuil>ttlent  citizens;  no  one 
ventured  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  king ;  the  prince  was  pro^ 
claimed  by  acdamation;  and  the  peers,  four  prelates  except- 
ed, swore  fealty  to  him.  A  few  d^ys  after,  (Jan.  13,)  arti^- 
clea  charging  him  with  incapacity,  indolence,  cruelty,  etc., 
were  exhibited  against  the  king,  and  he  was  deposed  ;  but  as 
the  queen  burst  into  loud  lameiitations  and  affected  gt^eat 
scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding,  to  satisfy 
these  pretended  doubts  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Kenil worth, 
with  directions,  by  prombes  and  threats,  to  extort  what  should 
be  styled  a  voluntary  resignation  from  the  king.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  succeeded,  And  on  the  day  after  their 
return  (J^.  24)  the  accession  of  the  new  king  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds. 

The  deposed  monarch  was  still  left  in  the  custody  of  the' 
earl  of  Leicester,,  but  as  that  nobleman  treated  him  with 
attention  and  kindness,  he  was  taken  from  him  and  com- 
mitted to  sir  John  Maltravers,  l)y  whom  he  was  carried  to 
Gorfe,  to  Bristol,  and  finally  to  Berkeley ;  and  it  is  said  that 
gross  insults  and  indignities  'were  oftered  to,  him  in  the  hope 
of  finally  disturbing  his  reason.*  The  cause  of  this  last 
removal  was  that  lord  Berkeley  had  been  joined  in  commis- 
sion with  Maltravers.  Berkeley,  however,  being  ill,  and  away 
from  home,  the  charge  of  guarding  the  king  had  devolved 
on  two  of  his  officers,  Thqmas  (lournay  and  William  Ogle. 
One  night  (Sept.  ^l),shrieks  were  heard  to  ring  through  the 
castle,  and  in  th^  morning  the  neighboring  gentry  and  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  were  invited  to  behold  the  dead  body  of 
the  deposed  king.  No  marks  of  violence  appeared,  but  the 
features  were  distorted,  and  it  was  repor^ted  that  death  «had 
been  caused  by  introducing  a  red-hot  iron  through  a  tube 
mto  the  intestines.     He  was  buried  privately  at  the  abbey- 


*  It  wtLB  «aid  that  one  day  ivhen  he  was  to  be  shaved,  his  keepers 
fetched  dirty  water  out  of  tne  ditch  for  the  purpose.  He  desired  tt  to. 
be  chan^d ;  they  refused  ;,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  that  in  spite 
of  their  infeolence,  be  woolid  be  shaved  with  clean  and  warm  Water. 
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charch  of  Gloucester,  and  no  inquiry  whaterec  was  made  at 
the  time.* 

Stich  was  the  fate  of  this  most' unhappy  prince.'  Too  sim- 
ple and  innocent  for  the  times  in  ^hi6h  his  fortune  was  cast, 
ne  periflfhed  the  victim  of  his  own  weakness  of  character  and 
of  the  crimes  of  these  who  should  have  guided  and  protected 
him. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
EDWARD   III.. (OF   WINDSOR.) 

1327—1377. 

Tm  reversal  of  attainders  and  the  confiscation  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  Spensers  and  their  adherents  were  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  government.  Of  tbede  estates  the  larger  portion 
went  to  Mortimer,  now  earl  of  March,  and  a  sum  of  ^,000/. 
a  year  was  assigned  to  the  queen.  A  council  of  regency 
was  appointed^  the  members  of  Which  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

Though  the  truce  with  Scotland  was  not  expired,  Bruce 
seized  the  occasion  of  invading  England  ;  and  poured  a  body 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men  into  the  northern  counties, 
where  they  committed  fearful  rava^.  The  young  king  of 
England,  having  assembled  forty  thousand  men,  marched  to 
Durham  /  and  then  crossed  the  Tyne  with  the  design  of  in- 
tercepting the  l^cots  on  their  return.  Having  waited  seven 
days  to  no  purpose,  he  repassed  the  river,  and  at  length  found 
the  Scots  posted  on  a  hill  on  die  right  bank  of  the  Wear. 
The  two  armies  remained  for  some  days  opposite  each  othef , 
sepip-ated  by  the  river.  At  length  the  Scots  decamped  in 
the  night,  and  the  English  army,  finding  pursuit  hopeless, 
returned  to  Durham.  It  was  disbanded  a  few  days  after  at 
York.  The  following  year  (1328^  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  Scotland,  whose  absolute  inaependenoe  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  most  ample  manner,  and  Edward's  sister  Jane 
was  betrothed  to  David  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Th^  odium  of  this  peace,  at  which  the  people  were  highly 

*  See  Ai^ndiz  (M.)' 
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displeased,  fell  chiefly  on  Mortimer.  This  aspiriag  maiif  heed* 
less  of  the  fate  of  Guveston  and  Spenser,  far  outwent  them 
in  insolence,  and  the  haughty  barons,  especially  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  could  ill  brook  to  see  him  in  effect  the  ruler  of 
the  realm.  .  They  took  arms,  but  Lancaster,  being  deserted  by 
the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  was  forced  to  submit  and  sue 
for  pardon.  Mortimer,  being  determined  to  strike  terror  into 
the  princes,  selected  the  earl  of  Kent  as  his  victim.  His 
agents  persuaded  this  weak  but  well-meaning  man  that  his 
brother  the  late  king  was  still  alive,  and  he  was  led  to  form 
projectjs  for  restoring  him  to  his  throne.  When  Mortimer 
thought  he  had  sufficient  evidence  against  him,  he  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  arraigned.  The  earl  acknowledged 
his  own  letters  which  were  produced ;  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  die  as  a  traitor,  and  he  was  beheaded  the 
following  day,  (March  19,  13d0.)  His  estates  w^re  given  to 
Mortimer's  youngest  son  Geoffrey. 

Mortimjer  probably  now  deemed  his  power  secure,  but  in 
reality  he  had  only  reached  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
young  king  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year ;  his  spirit  was 
high,  land  he  eoudd  ill  bear  the  restraint  to  which  he  was 
subject.  He  secretly  confided  his  thoughts  to  lord  Monta- 
cnte,  who  advised  him  to  seize  Mortimer  at  the  parliament 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Notting)iam.  The  kin^  assented, 
and  some  persons  who  could  be  depended  on  were  engaged 
in  the  design. 

In  November  the  queen  with  her  son  and  Mortimer  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham.  For  Morti- 
mer's security  a  strong  guard  lay  in  it;  the  locks  on  the 
gates  were  changed,  and  the  keys  were  placed  every  night 
under  the  queen's  pillow.  Montacute  informed  sir  Thomas 
Eland,  the  governor,  of  the  king's  pleasure,  previously 
swearing  him  to  secrecy ;  and  Eland  then  told  him  of  a 
subterraneous  passage,  which  was  unknown  to  Mortimer,  and 
through  which  he  would  admit  the  king's  friends.  Monta- 
cute rode  with  his  friends  into  the  country,  and  Mortimer, 
who  had  received  some  hints  of  their  design,  attributed  their 
departure  to  their  fear  of  discovery.  Before  midnight  Eland 
admitted  them  through  the  passage  ;  on  the  stairp  leading  to 
the  principal  tower  they  were  joined  by  the  king  ;  they  as- 
cended in  silence  till  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  that  of  the  queen,  where  Mortimer  was 
in  consultation  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  some  other 
friends.  They  burst  open  the  door,  slaying  two  knights  who 
defended  it.     The  queen  in  alarm  cried  from  her  bed, "  Sweet 

VOL.    I.  17  Y 
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80D,  fair  BOD,  spare  mj  gentle  [noble]  Mortimer/'  She  then 
rushed  into  the  room,  but  in  spite  of  her  efforts  Mortimer 
was  made  a  prisoner.  Next  morning  the  king  announced 
that  he  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  summoned 
a  parliament  id  meet  him  at  Westminster. 

When  the  parliament  met  (Nov.  26)  Mortimer  was  accused 
of  having  set  enmity  between  the  late  king  and  his  queen ; 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  the  earl  of  Kent^ 
and  of  various  other  offences.  He  was  condemned  without 
hesitation,  and  hanged^  three  days  after  (Nov.  29)  at  the 
Elms  at  Tyburn,  with  his  associate  sir  Simon  Bereford. 
The  queen  was  confined  at  her  manor  of  Risings  near  Lon- 
don, and  her  income  deduced  to  3000/.  a  year,  which  the 
king  afterwards  increased  to  4000/.  He  paid  her  an  ai^nuai 
visit  of  ceremony,  but  never  allowed  her  to  meddle  in  affairs 
of  state.  In  this  retirement  she  passed  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years  of  her  life. 

Scotland  was  the  first  object  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  young  king.  The  English  and  Scottish  lords  had 
held  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  and  at  the  late  peace  little  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  for  their  interests.  As  Robert 
Bruce  was  now  dead,  the  English  claimants,  finding  that 
their  king  would  not  interfere,  resolved  to  endeavor  to  regain 
their  lands  by  the  sword.  They  placed  at  their  head  Edward 
son  of  John  Baliol,  and  having  collected  about  three  thousand 
men,  embarked  at  Ravenspur  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  (1332.)  Baliol  then  sent  his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay,  and  with  his  small  army  boldly  marched  into  the  interior. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  the  regent,  had  assembled  two  armies,  each 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  Ted  by  himself  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Baliol  came  up  with  that  of  the  regent  at  Duplin,  crossed  the 
river  Earn  in  the  night,  and  fell  on  and  slaughtered  the 
Scots  in  their  camp.  When  the  daylight  showed  the  regent 
his  enemies,  he  rallied  his  men  and  engaged  them.  A  total 
defeat  was  the  lot  of  the  Scots.  Mar  himself,  several  of  the 
nobles,  and  it  is  said  twelve  thousand  men,  were  slain. 
Baliol  then  sped  away  to  Perth,  pursued  by  the  earl  of  March, 
who  invested  the  town  by  land  and  by  water ;  but  the 
English  ships  attacked  and  defeated  his  fleet,  and  want  of 
provisions  obliged  his  army  to  disperse.  The  friends  of  his 
family  now  resorted  to  Baliol,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
(Sept.  24,)  having  won  a  kingdom  in  less  than  seven  weeks! 
His  opponents  then  solicited  a  truce  for  assembling  a  parlia- 
ment, to  which  Baliol  consented ;  but  during  the  truce  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  (Dec.  18)  at  Annan  by  the  earl  of 
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Moray,  and  was    foreed  to  seek  re|uge    in  the    English 
borders.  t 

Edward,  who  had  perhaps  given  Baliol  private  encourage- 
ment, had  in  the  month  of  November  formed  two  secret 
treaties  with  him.  By  the  one  Baliol  acknowledged  the 
feudal  superiority  of  England ;  gave  up  the  town  of  Berwick, 
and  offered  to  marvy  the  princess  Jane,  whose  marriage  with 
David  Bruce  had  not  been  consummated.  By  the  second 
the  two  kings  bound  themselves  to  aid  each  other  against  all 
domestic  enemies.  As  the  Scota  by  their  incursions  gave  a 
pretext  for  charging  them  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Edward  prevailed  on  his  parliament  to  consent  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Baliol  (1333)  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  earl  of  March.  The  siege  had  lasted 
two  months  when  kin^  Edward  arrived ;  the  operations  were 
now  carried  on  more  vigorously,  and  the  garrison  gave  hostages 
to  surrender  if  not  relieved  by  a  certain  day.  The  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, the  regent,  came  with  a  numerous  army  and  offered  battle ; 
the  English  kept  within  their  lines,  apd  the  regent,  having 
put  some  knights  and  provisions  ii^to  the  town,  retired  and 
laid  siege  to  Bamborongh,  where  queen  Philippa  was  residing. 
Edward  then  required  the  garrison  to  surrender ;  they  replied 
that  they  had  been  relieved;  he  hanged  one  of  the  hostages, 
and  they  then  agreed  to  admit  the  English  at  the  end  of  three 
days  unless  the  Scottish  army  should  oblige  them  to  raise  the 
siege,  or  put  in  three  hundred  men-at-arms*  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  of  the  same  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
(July  19)  the  Scottish  army  appeared  and  advanced  to  the 
attack  in  four  divisions.  Edward  drew  up  his  troops  on 
Halidon-hill.  The  Scots  had  to  make  their  way  through 
marshy  ground  at  its  foot,  and  in  their  progress  they  suffered 
severely  from  the  discharges  of  the  English  ajrchers.  Weary 
and  in  disorder  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
awaited  them.  After  &  brave  struggle  they  were  totally 
routed ;  the  regent  himself  and  several  nobles  were  slain  •  on 
the  field;  the  fugitives  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
especially  by  the  Irish  in  Edward's  army;  and  the  total 
number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  been  thirty  thousand. 
Berwick  surrendered ;  the  young  king  and  his  sister  the 
princess  Jane^  who  were  at  Dumbarton,  were  conveyed  to 
France  for  safety.  Baliol  was  acknowledged  as  king  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  the  fealty  to  Edward  was  renewed,  and 

*  The  men-at-ariDS  were  the  heavy  feudal  cavalry,  conaisting  of  the 
kaighto  and  their  etquiieip 
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all  the  country  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Daibfries  to 
Linlithgow  was  ceded  to  htm.  But  the  Soots  soon  rose  a^aia 
against  Baliol,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  years  David  was 
enabled  to  returii  (1341)  and  resume  his  crown. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Edward  would  have  conquered  ScoIf 
land,  but  that  his  attention  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  prospect 
of  a  more  brilliant  though  less  solid  acquisition.  He  was 
now  induced  to  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
right  of  his  mother.  Her  father  Philip  the  Fair  had  left 
Cli^ee  sons  and  this  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son  Louis 
Hutin,  who  succeeded,  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter ;  but 
as  the  queen  was  pregnant,  his  brother  Philip  was  made  regent 
till  she  should  be  delivered.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  who 
died  within  a  few  days,  and  Philip  was  then  proclaimed  king ; 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  asserted  the  rights  of  the  young  prin< 
cess,  who  was  his  niece,  but  the  states-general  declared  her 
and  all  females  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown.  Philip 
died  leaving  three  daughters,  and  his  brother  Charles  suc- 
ceeded, who  also  died  leaving  one  daughter,  and  his  widow 
pregnant.  His  cousin-g^man  Philip  of  Valois  was  made 
regent,  and  when  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter 
he  was  placed  at  once  upon  the  throne.  This  regulation  of 
the  descent  of  the  French  crown  was  said,  though  improperly, 
to  depend  on  a  law  of  the  Salian  Franks,  hence  called  the 
Salic  law ;  but  the  notion  had  probably  grovfja  up  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  next  heir,  even  from  the  time  of  Clovis, 
having  always  happened  to  be  a  male ;.  the  states  therefore, 
when  called  to  decide  after  the  death  of  Louis  Hutin,  nat- 
urally supposed  such  to  be  the  law,  and  regulated  the  succes- 
sion accordingly. 

Edward  of  England  was  the  only  opponent  to  the  claim 
of  Philip  of  Valois.  He  fancied,  at  least  he  asserted,  that 
though  females  could  not  inherit  themselves,  they  could 
transmit  a  right  to  their  male  descendants,  and  he  therefore 
claimed  the  crown  of  France  in  right  of  his  mother*  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  worse  founded  than  this  claim ;  for  even 
allowing  the  principle,  the  right  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
son  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  Hutin,  was  preferable  to  his. 
Accordingly  the  twelve  peers  and  the  barons  of  France  re- 
jected his  claim  at  once,  and  he  was  shortly  after  summoned 
to  do  homage  to  Philip  for  Guienne,  with  which  summons 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  comply.  Still  there  was  no  cor- 
diality between  him  and  Philip,  who  kept  possession  of  some 
fortresses  in  Guienne,  and  aided  the  partisans  of  David  in 
Scotland,  though  Edward  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
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for  those  forireaeee,  and  made  various  proposals  of  fflarriage- 
hetween  their  children*  At  length  Edward  beg^  to  think 
of  reYiving  and  aasertini^  his  c^laim  to  the  crown. of  France, 
to  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  mainly  impelled  by  the  counsels 
of  Robert  count  of  Artois,  who,  being  obliged  to  fly  from 
France  for  the  forgery  of  public  documentSj  had  found  a 
refuge  at  the  court  of  England. 

The  first  object  of  Edward,  when  he  had  resolved  on  war,, 
was  to  form  as  many  alliances  as  possible.  Through  his^ 
father-in*law  the  count  of  Hainault,  and  by  ineans  of  large 
suras  of  money,  he  gained  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  some 
more  of  the  neighboring  petty  princes.  He  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Germany.  But  he  chiefly  sought 
to  win  the  Flemings;  and  here  a  phenomenon,  unique  to 
the  north  of  the  Alps,  presented  Jtseif,  —  application  was  to 
be  made  not  to  a  prince,  but  to  a  leading  demagogue.  For  in 
Flanders  the  lower  ranks  had  by  tr»]e  and  manufacture 
acquired  a  degree  of  opulence  and  influence  unknown  else* 
where.  They  therefore  would  not  tamely  submit  to  the  op-^ 
pressions  and  extortions  of  their  lords ;  they  rose  in  tumults  ^ 
they  had  driven  their  earl  into  France,  and,  like  the  Grecian 
and  Italian  cities  in  similar  circumstances,  they  were  ruled 
with  despotic  power  by  their  leaders.  The  tyrant,  as  .in 
the  Greek  sense  we  may  eall  him,  of  Flanders,  at  this  time 
was  James  van  Artaveldt,  a  brewer  of  Ghept,  and  to  him 
did  Edward  condescend  to  sue.  Artaveldt  readily  embraced 
his  interests  and  invited  him  to  pass  over  to  Flanders  with-^ 
out  delay.  The  king,  having  obtained  a  cheerful  consent 
and  a  grant  from, his  parliament,  and  raised  more  money  by 
forced  loans,  by  pawning  the  crown  jewels  and  seizing  the 
property  of  the  Lombards,*  sailed  over  to  Antwerp  in  the 
summer,  (1338.)  But  he  found  it  imppssible  to  excite  his 
allies  to  action,  and  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  promise  to  join 
him  the  following  summer,  when  the. campaign  should  be 
opened  by  the  siege  of  Cambray. 

At  the  appointed  time  (1339)  Edward  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  mep,  with  *  which  he 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Cambray.  He  wasted  its  ter- 
ritory and  then  entered  France;  but  here  the  counts  of  Na- 
mur  and  Hainault  quitted  him,  alleging  feudal  scruples.    He 


*  When  the  Jews  were  expelled;  the  trade  of  banking  and  money- 
lending  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ItaFian  traders,  who  were  mostljr 
Lombards,    Lombard-street  (named  from  tbem)  and  its  vicinity  are 
•till  the  gnat  feftts  of  bftokiog. 
17* 
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advanced'  then  for  twelve  leagues,  wasting  and  barntng  as  he 
went  His  other  allies  now  refused  to  go  any  further  in  an 
-enemy's  countfy.  Philip  soon  appeared  with  a  more  numerous 
host ;  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  near 
Laon,  but  no  action  resulted.  Both  then  retired,  and  Edward 
having  thanked  and  disbanded  his  allies  returned  to  England, 
having  thus  to  no  purpose  wasted  so  much  money,  and  beiiig 
in  consequence  now  300,000/.  in  debt.  While  he  "was  in 
Flanders,  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  Artaveldt,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  France  to  satisfy  the  feudal  scruples  of  the 
Flemings.  He  also  received  from  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Vicar  of  the  Empire  to  enable  him  to  command  Germans. 
The  pope  at  this  time  vainly '  sought  to  mediate  between 
him  and  Philip. 

The  next  year  (1340)  Philip  assembled  in  the  harbor  of 
Sluys^n  immense  fleet  in  order  to  intercept  his  rival  on  his 
passage.  Edward  immediately  cdlected  all  the  ships  in  the 
southern  ports  and  sailed  to  engage  it.  He  found  it  moored 
in  four  lines  across  the  passage  into  the  harbor,  the  ships 
being  fastened  together  with  iron  chains,  and  havins  turrets 
supplied  with  Marge  stones  at  their  heads.  Edward  at  first 
piit  out  to  sea  to  get  clear  of  the  sun,  which  was  in  his  eyes, 
and  then  bore  down  with  wind  and  tide.  Afler  a  stout  re- 
sistance all  the  ships  in  the  first  line  were  captured.  Just 
then  lord  Morley  came  up  with  a  fleet  from  the  northern 
ports;  the  English  advanced  to  attack  the  remaining  lines, 
of  which  the  last  alone  offered  any  opposition.  The  Toss  of 
the  English  was  but  two  ships  and  about  four  thousand  men ; 
nearly  all  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  sunk  or  taken,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  men  perished. 

Edward  landed  next  day ;  his  allies  crowded  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  he  ad- 
Tanced  to  lay  siege  to  Tournay  and  St  Omer.  But  those 
sent  against  the  latter  place,  fifly  thousand  Flemings  under 
Robert  of  Artois,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  before 
they  reached  the  town,  and  fled,  leaving  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage behind  them.  Tournay  was  defended  by  a  large  gar- 
rison, and  all  Edward's  assaults  were  repelled.  The  king  of 
France  soon  lippeared  with  a  numerous  army,  but  as  before 
he  declined  coming  to  an  engagement  Edward,  who  de- 
sired a  speedy  issue,  sent  him  a  challenge  to  decide  their 
quarrel  by  a  single  combat,  by  one  of  one  hundred  on  each 
side,  or  by  a  general  engagement.  As  he  addressed  him 
dimply  as  Philip  of  Valois,  the  king  of  France  replied  that 
it  did  not  become  him  to  take  any  notice  of  such  letters;  he 
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upbraided  Edward  with  his  breach  of  fealty,  and  assured  him 
he  would  jchastise  him  when  he  thought  proper.  At  length 
Jane  of  Hainault,  sister  to  the  one  king  and  mother-in-law 
to  the  other,  came  from  the  convent  to  which  she  had  re* 
tired,  and  by  her  entreaties  engaged  them  to  consent  to  an 
armistice  for  nine  months,  which  was'  afterwards  extended 
under  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 

Disputes  with  his  clergy  and  nobility  occupied  Edward's- 
thoughts  for  some  time  after  his  return  home.  He  was  im^ 
mersed  in  debt;  the  emperor  had  been  induced  to  wfthdrjiw 
his  title  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire ;  and  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  lukewarmness  and  cupidity  of  the  princes  on  whom  he 
had  lavished  his  money.  He  would  therefore  have  probably 
given  up  all  his  designs  on  France,  but  for  a  new  prospect,, 
that  opened  to  him  on  another  side. 

John  duke  of  Brittany,  being  without  issue,  had,  with  the 
eobcarrence  of  the  states,  recognized  as  his  heir  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Guy,  and  had  married  her  to  Charle» 
of  Blois,  the  French  kin^a  nephew.  But  on  the  death  of 
the  duke,  his  half-brother,  John  earl  of  Montfort,  though 
he  had  sworn  fealty  to  Charles  and  Jane,  made  himself 
master  of  most  of  the  strong  places,  and  asserted  his  right 
to  the  succession.  He  then  crossed  over  to  England  and 
offered  to  do  homage  to  Edward  a^  king  of  France,  if  he 
would  aid  him  against  Philip ;  for  the  peers  of  France  had 
decided  in  favor  of  Charles,  and  the  king  was. preparing 
to  restore  him  by  arms.  Edward,  though  Montfort's  claim 
went  on  the  very  opposite  principle  to  that  by  which  he  him- 
self claimed  the  crown  of  France,  readily  made  a  treaty  with 
him.  Montfort  returned  to  Brittany  and  threw  himself  into 
the  town  of  Nantes,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  Philip's  eldest  son  ;  the  city  was  betrayed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  Montfort  was  made  a  captive  and  shut  up 
in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre  at  Parish 

But  though  Montfort  was  a  captive  his  cause  was  still 
maintained.  His  wife  Jane,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
a  woman  of  a  most  heroic  spirit,  when  she  heard  of  bis  cap* 
tivity,  assembled  the  citizens  of  Rennes,  and  presenting  to 
them  her  infant  son,  implored  them  to  defend  the  last  male 
issue  of  their  ancient  princes.  Moved  by  her  tears  and 
eloquence,  aided  by  a  distribution  of  a  large  sum  of  money » 
they  swore  to  live  and  die  in  her  cause.  A  similar  spirit 
was  shown  in  the  other  towns  which  she  visited.  Having 
sent  her  son  for  security  to  England,  she  shut  herself  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Hennebon,  where  the  following  spring  (1342) 
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«he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles.  The 
countess  herself,  cased  in  armor,  directed  the  defence  and 
inspirited  her  men.  One  day  while  the  besiegers  were  busily 
engaged  in  an  assault,  she  sallied  forth  by  the  opposite  gate 
at  the  he.ad  of  two  hundred  men,  and  attacked  and  set  their 
•camp  on  fire.  Finding  her  return  cut  off,  she  ordered  her 
men  to  disperse  and  make  as  best  they  could  for  Brest,  and 
soon  afler  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men  she  forced  her 
way  through  the  hostile  camp  and  re-entered  Hennebon  in 
triumph.  Fatigue  and  famine,  howe?er,  were  wearing  away 
the  garrison,  and  the  bishop  of  Leon  was  arranging  the  terms 
of  a  capitulation,  when  the  countess,  who  had  ascended  the 
highest  turret  of  the  castle  to  look  out  to  sea,  saw  sails  in 
the  distance.  "The  English!  I  see  the  English!"  she 
cried  aloud ;  the  soldiers  grasped  their  arms ;  the  treaty  was 
broken  ofT^  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  who  had  long  been  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  entered  the  harbor  with  a  large 
force,  and  sallying  forth  drove  off  the  besiegers. 

The  countess  soon  afler  made  a  voyage  to  England  to  so- 
licit more  effectual  succor.  She  returned  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-five  ships,  carrying  troops  cominanded  by  Robert  of 
Artois.  A  French  fleet  met  them;  an 'action  ensued,  in 
which  the  countess  displayed  her  usual  heroism.  They  took 
the  town  of  Vannes,  but  it  was  soon  after  recovered  by  some 
of  Charles's  party,  and  Robert  of  Artois  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  received.  As  the  truce  with  France  was  now  ex- 
pired, Edward  embarked  in  the  autumn  with  twelve  thousand 
men  and  landed  at  Morbihan  near  Vannes,  but  he  unwisely 
made  three  divisions  of  his  force  and  invested  at  the  same 
time  Vannes,  Nantes,  and  Rennes.  On  the  approach  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy  with  a  large  army,  he  drew  his  forces  again 
together,  and  both  armies  lay  for  some  weeks  of  the  winter 
opposite  each  other.  The  papal  legates  then  interposed 
their  good  offices,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  (1343)  for 
three  years  and  eight  months.  The  liberation  of  Montfort 
was  stipulated,  but  Philip  still  detained  him  in  prison.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  made  his  escape  disguised  as  a  merchant, 
but  he  died  shortly  afler  at  Hennebon. 

The  truce  was  of  short  continuance,  mutual  inflractions  of 
it  were  complained  of,  and  the  very  next  year,  (1344)  Edward 
had  the  address  to  induce  his  parliament  to  advise  him  to  re- 
new the  war.  The  king's  cousin  the  earl  of  Derby,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  bravest,  most  virtuous  and 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  age,  was  sent  with  an  army  to 
<}uienne.    Landing  at  Bayonne  he  advanced  to  Bordeaux ;  he 
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then  entered  Perigord  and  reducied  seVerral  pUcea.  A  town 
named  Auberoche  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  English-; 
the  count  of  lii^e,  the  F^enbh  general,  secretly  asse&ibled 
.  twelve  thouBand  men  and  invested  it.  Derb^r  vrith  but  three 
handfed  men-at-ar<n8  and  six  hundred  archers  hastened: to  its 
relief.  At  supp^r-tiine  he  burst  into  the  enemy's  camp,  took 
or  killed  the  general  and  principal  officers^  and  dispersed  the 
troops.  He  then  attacked  the  camp  at  the  other  side  of  the 
town  ;  the  garrison  at  ^e  same  time  made  a  sally,  and  of  the 
whole  twelve  thousand  men  but  a  few  escapjed.  Derby  pur- 
sued  hia  career  of  victory,  and  at  length  the  French  govern- 
Bient  found  it  necessary  to  send  the  duke  e^f  Normandy  with 
•n  ovef  whelming  force  to  oppose  him. 

The  king  of  Sngland  learning  the  danger  of  Giiienne  pre- 
pared to  lead  a  targe  force  to  its  relief  He  had  lately  gone 
.  over  to  Skiys  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  Flemish  towns, 
whom  he- wished  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  their  own 
count  to  hb  son  princfe  Edward.  Artaveldt  gave  him  all  the 
aid  in  his  power  and  gained  over  some  of  the  cities ;  but  in 
his  own  town  of  Ghent  the,  people  had^  been  turned  against 
him,  and  they  burst  into  his  house  and  iliurdered  him.  This 
tragic  event,  however,  did  not  break  off  the  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  kiAg  and  the  Flemings,  who  engaged  to  invade 
France  in  concert  with  him.  "  •   . 

In  the  month  of  July,  1946,  Edward  embarked  at  South- 
aroptqti  with  an'armyof  four  thousand  men-at^^arms,' ten  thou- 
sand archers,  ten  thousand  Welsh  and  six  thousand ;  Irish 
light  troopis,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen 
year^  of  age,  and  the  principal  nobility;  He  sailed  for 
Guienne,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Geoffrey  d'Haredurt,  a 
Norman  exile,  or  perhaps  such  being  his  original  design,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course  and  landed,  at  La  Hogue  In 
Normandy,  (July  12.)  He  destroyed  all  the  shipping  in  the 
adjacent  ports,  his  troops  spread  their  ravages  over  the  whole 
country,  and  Caranton,  St.  Lo,  Caen,  and  other  towns  were 
taken.  He  advanced  along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Seine  in  the 
hope  of  taking  Rouen,  intendiog  then  to  maroii  for  Picardy 
and  join  the  army  of  fbrty  thousand  Flemings  who  were  tp 
invade  France.  But  he  found  the  bridge  at  Rouen,  broken, 
and  king  Philip  lying  with  a  numerous  army  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  went  further  up  the  river,  but  every  bridge  was 
broken,  and  the  French  still  moved  as  he  did.  He  burrled 
the  towns^his  light  troops  even  fired  St  Germain,  St.  Cloud, 
Neuilly,  and  other  placed  clofte^to  Paris;  but  Philip^  whose 
object  was  to  surround  and  overwhelm  him,  would  give  no 
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opportunity  of  fighting.  Edward  <  then  had  recourse .  (o 
stratagem.  Decamping  early  one  morning  from  Poi^y  he 
marched  as  if  for  Parb,  and  when  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
French  were  in  motion  he  suddenly  retraced  his  steps,  cross- 
ed by  the  bridge^  which  workmen  had  meantime  repaired^ 
and  entered  Poutoise.  He  then  advanced  rapidly,  bum^ 
iog  on  his  way  the  sfiburbs  of  Beauvais.  On  reaching  the 
Somtne  he  found  that  all  the  bridges  were  secured,  and  that 
Philip  was  at  Amiens  with.  100,000  men«  By.  the  promise 
of  liberty  and  a  large  reward,  a  peasant,  named  Gobin  Agace, 
who  was  among  the  prisoners,  was  induced  to  lead  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  ford  at  Blancbetaque  near  Abbeville,  which  might 
be  passed,  at  ebb  tide.  They,  set  out  at  midnight :  the  Water 
was  not  sufficiently^  low  when  they  reached  it,  and  while  they 
waited  they  saw  Goderaar  du  Faye  come  with  tw^lvje  thou- 
sand men  and  occupy  the  opposite  bank,  and  every  moment 
they  expected  to-be  overtaken  by  k^ng  Philip.  .At  ten  o'clock 
the  tide  was  out ;  the  mer-atrarms  entered  the  river  ^  the 
French  cavalry  dashed  in  to  meet  them ;  the  English  fought 
with  the  valor  inspired  by  despair,  and  drove  them  off  with 
a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  aU  but  a  few  stragglers  were 
safely  over  when  Philip  came  up.  The  rising  of  the  tide 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  French,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  go  round  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville. 

Edward  marched  to  Crotoi  on  the  coast,  where  he  gave  his 
troops  rest  and  refreshment,  and  great  as  was  the  disparity 
of  their  forces  he  resolved  to  give  Philip  battle.  He  selected 
for  this  purpose  an  eminence  behind  the  village  of  Creci, 
(Aug.  26,)  where  he  disposecf  his  troops  in. three  divisions, 
each  composed  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  the  latter  placed 
in  front  in  the  form  of  a  harrow.  The  prince  of  Wales  aid- 
ed by  the  earls  of  Oxfoicd  and  Warwick  led  the  first ;  the 
earls  of  Arundel  find  Northampton  the  second ;  the  king 
himself  the  third  or  reserve.  Trenches  were  sunk  on  the 
flanks;  the  baggage  was  placed  in  a  wood  in  the  rear;  the 
horses  were  all  removed  that  the  danger  might  be  common. 
The  king,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  at 
dawn  beard  mass  and  teceived  the  sacrament,  rode  along  the 
lines  cheering  the  men,  and  at  ten  o'clock  they  took  their 
breakfast,  each  sitting  down  where  he  stood.  The  French, 
who  had  halted  for  a  day  at  Abbeville,  were  now  advancing. 
Some  knights  who  were  sent  forward,  when  they  sa^w  the  firm 
array  of  the  English,  advised  the  king  not  to  give  battle  til) 
the  n^xt  day.  Philip  assented:  word  was  given  to  halt;  but 
the  orders  were  not  understood  or  were  neglected^  and  the 
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troops  rolled  on  in  confusion  and  disorder  till  they  came  in 
Ttew  of  Ibe  English.  Philip  then,  filled  with  rage  and  do- 
parting  frqm  his  uattal  caution,  ordered  the  Genoese. cross- 
bow-men to  fornr  and  begin  the  fight.  These  were  a  body 
of  six,  or,  as  some  say  fineen  thousand  Genoese  and  other 
Italians,  led  by  two  of  their  nobles  of  the  Grimaldi  and  Po- 
rta Tamil  ies4  They  were  foHowed  by  the  king's  brother,  the 
count  of  Alen^on,  at  the  head  ol^a  rolendid  body  of  cavalry ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  succeeded  in  four  di^visions  under  the 
king  in  person.  The  number  of  the  French  army  is  various- 
ly given  at  from  sixty  to  one  .hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men. 

The  combat  of  men  seemed  to  be  pr^eded  by  thiLt  of  the 
elements.  A  partial  eclipse  had  dimmed  the  sun ;  flights  of 
birds  flew  screaming  over  the  two  armies  precuraiye  of  .a 
storm,  and  soon  the  thunder  roared,  the  lightning  flashed,  and 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  At  five  in  the  aflernoon  the 
sky  cleared  and  the  san  shone  bright  in  the  eyes  of.  the. 
French.  The  Genoese  then  gave  three  shouts,  levelled  their 
ponderous  crossbows,  anct  discharged  their  bolts.  .  The  Eng- 
lish archers  received  the  discharge  in  silence,/ then  drawing' 
their  long-bows  from  their  bases,  they  showered  their  cloth- 
yard  arrows  thick  as  snow  on  the  Genoese,  who,  as  they  re- 
quired time  to  recharge  their  bows,  fell  into  disorder.  'The 
count  of  Alen9on,  calling  them  cowards,  ordered  his  knighu 
to  cut  them  down.  This  but  increased  the  confusion  $  many 
of  the  knights  were  unhorsed  by  the  archers,  and  the  Welsh- 
men ran  forward  and. despatched  them  with  their  knives. 
When  clear  of  the  Genoese  the  tavalry  pressed  on;  the 
prince  and  his  men<it-arms  were  nearly  surrounded  when  the 
second  line  advanced ;  a  knight  was  sent  to  Edward,  who 
viewed  the  fight  from  the  summit  of  a  windmill,  praying  him 
to  send  more  aid.  *'Is  my  son  slain  or  wounded?"  said  he. 
**No!"  replied  the  envoy.  •*  Then,"  said  .he,  "  tell  War- 
wick he  shall  have  no  aid.  Let  ihe  boy  win  his  spurs.  He 
and  they  who  have  him  in  charge  shall  earn  the  whole  glory 
of  the  day."  This  reply  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  English ; 
the  count  of  Alenpon  was  slain  and  his  troops  routed ;  the 
king  of  Prance  then  advanced  to  the  relief,  b,ut  the  showers 
of  arrows  fearfully  thinned  his  ranks ;  his  Jjiorse  was  killed 
under  him ;  his  friends  in  vain  urged  him  to  retire ;  at  length, 
when  it  was  growing  dark,  John  of  Haittnult  laid  hold  of  his 
bridle  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  field.  They  fled  to  Amiens, 
but  the  fight  was  still  kept  up  in  various  parts  till  terminated 
by  the  increasing  darkness.     When  the  prince  approached 
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him  Edward  sprang  forth  to  meet  him  :  ^  Fair  aoh/*^  cried  he 
as  he  clasped  hitn  to  his  bosom/'  continue^  your  career.  Tou 
ha?e  ^cted  i^obfy  and  shown  yourself  worthy  of.vat  and  the 
crown.'"  • 

Next  morning  a  dense  mist  covered  the  sky^  under  which 
a  body  of 'English  fell  fn  with  and  rduted  the  militia,  of 
Amiens  and  Beauvais,  and  a  body  of  knights  led  by.  the 
bishop  of  Rone'n  and  the  grand  prior  of  France*  When  the 
sun  di8)>e]led  the  mist  thousands  of  the  Frcmch  were  seen, 
who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  trees  and  hedges,  and 
these  unfortunates  were^  slaughtered  without  mercy.  At 
noon  the  lords  Cobha^  and  Stafford  were  sent  with  heralds 
to  examine  the  Held  of  battle.  They  brought  to  the  kinj 
eighty  banners,  and  reported  the  death  of  eleven  princes, 
one  thousand  tvro  hundred  knights,  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred gentlemen,  four  thousand  men-at-ai'ms«  and  thirty  thoUp 
sand  common  men.  The  most  illustrious  of  the, slain  was 
John  king  of  Bohemia.  This  prince,  who;  was  blind  from 
age,  ordered  four,  of  hi^  knights  to  lead  him  into  the  thick  of 
the  battle,  '<  That  I  too,''  said  he,  V  may  have  a  stroke  at  the 
EJnglish."  *  They  then  interlaced  his  and  their  own  bridles  and 
rushed  forward,  and  all  were  speedily  slain.  His  crest  of 
three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his  nkotto,  "  Ich  dien,"  (I  served 
were  adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  still  are  those  of 
the  heir«apparent  of  England. 

A  few '  days  after  his  victory,'  Edwted  advanced  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Calais,  in  ^rder  to  have  possession  of  a 
port  on  the  French  coast.  ^  As  he  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
effects  of  blockade,  he  prlaced  a  numerous  fleet  before  the 
harbor,  and  he  constructed  a  large  number  of  huts  for  the 
shelter  of  his  troops  during  the  winter.  The  governor, 
John  de  Vienne,  bent  on  making  an  obstinate  defence,  drove 
all  the  useless  mouths,  to  the  number  of  one  thousanct  seven 
hundred  persons,  out  of  die  town ;  the  king  generously  let 
them  pass  through  the  lines,  and  gave  each  of  them  two 
pieces  of  silver: 

The  duke  of  Normandy  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
Guienne,  the  earl  of  Derby  crossed  the  Garonne,  laid  waste 
Anc^nis,  Saintonge,  and  Poitou,  stormed  the  city  of  Poitiers,, 
and  advanced  to  the  Loire.     In  Brittany  Charles  was  defeat- 

•  According  to  the  Florentine  annalist  G.  Villani,  Edward  wi» 
greatly  indebted  for  his  victory  to  his  cannon,  now  for  the  first  time 
employed  in  battle.  It  seems  strange  that  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stance should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Froissart.  Villani  died  within 
two  years  aAer  the  battle  \  his  testimony  is,  theiefbre,  the  stroD|^r. 
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ed  and  made  prisoner  by  the  countesv  of  Montfort^  but  hki^ 
cause  wa9  sustained  by  his  wife^  also  a  heroine.  This  was 
in  fact  the. age  of  female  heroism.  At  the  call  of  his  ally 
the  king  of.  France^  David  of  Scotland  made  an  ihrbad  into 
Cumberland  atid  ravaged  the  country.  The  English  collect- 
ed in  Auckland  Park  a  for4^e  of  tvvelve  hundred  men-at-arms^ 
two  thousand  archers,  and  seven  thousand  militia ;  queen 
Phiiipparode  Among  them  eDCouraging^hem  to  figh(  bravely  ; 
they  raised  a  cheerful  shout,  and  having  tecon^mendedthem  to 
God  and  St.  George,  the  que^n  retired..  The  armies  engaged, 
at  Neville's  Crpss  near  Durham,  (Oct  17 ;)  the  Scots  wer^ 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  the  king 
himself  and  «ei^e/al  of  his  nobles  were  conductedprisoners  to 
London.  .       ^ 

Edward  meantime  lay  patiently  before  Calais,  expecting 
the  sure  e&cts  of  famine*  which  soon  (^egan  to  be  felt. 
De  Vienne  now  turned  iifve  hundred  more  persojos  out  of  the 
town,  but  no-  passage  would  be  given  through  the  English 
lines,,  and  they  perished  miserably  frooi  want  of  food  and 
shelter.  Though  a  fleet  with  supplies  contrived  to  enter 
the  port  during  the  winter,  tlte  famine  became  more  and 
more  severe ;  and.  when  all  th0  animals  in  the  town  had  been, 
eaten,  aad  they  ipust  surrender  if  not  relieved,  Philip  at 
length  (Jttly^.1347)  appeared  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  only  roads  by  which  he 
could  approach  the  English  camp  were  secured  against  him ; 
and  though  Edward  accepted  his  challenge  to  a  general  en«- 
gagement,  he  retired  on  the  eve  <>f  the  appointed  day.  The 
garrison  immediately  hoisted  the  ensign  of  England,, and  the 
governor  from  the  walls  proposed  to  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who 
was  at  hand,  to  surrender  on  condition  of  their  lives  and 
liberlies  being  secured.  Edward,'  however,  would  aocept  of 
nothing  short  of  unconditional  surrender  ;  at  length  he  agreed 
to  be  content  with  the  lives  <^f  isix  of  the  principal  bUr- 
gesaes. 

The  people  met  in  the  market  to  hear  these  terms.  It 
seemed  to  them  dreadful  to  sacrifice  their  fellowrciti^ens,. 
but  no  other  means  of  relief  appeared.  While  they  remained 
in  perplexity,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  leading- 
citizens,  stepped  forward^nd  offered  his  life  for  his  townsmen ,. 
another  and  another  then  appeared,  and  tlie  number  was  soon 
complete.  The  gates  wer^  opened,  and  De.  Vienne  issued 
forth,  mounted  on  a  palfrey  on  account  of  his  wounds,  and  fol- 
lowed by  fifteen  knights  bare-headed  with  their  swords  pointed 
to  the  ground ;  then  came  the  six  voluni^fy  victims  bare^iead* 
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fld,  bare-footed, in  theirflhirts,  with  hBlters in  their  hands,  iioch 
being  the  usage  in  similar  cases.  When  they  oame  before 
Edward,  the  governor  presented  him  his  sword  and  the  kejrs 
of  the.  town  ;  then,  falling  on  his  knees  with  his  companions, 
implored  his  mercy.  Edward  was,  or  affected  to  be  inexo- 
rable ;  he  heeded  not  the  entreaties  of  liis  barons;  the- 
executioner  appeared,  and  orders  were  given  for  their  death, 
when  the  queen  came  forth,  and  falling  on  her  knees  with 
tears,  interceded  for  their  lives.  ,  '<Dame,"  said  Edward» 
'^ I  Wish  you  had  bee^  in  some  other  place;  but  I  cannot 
deny  you.**  She  took  them  to  her  tent,  clothed  and  enter- 
tained them,  and  at  their  departure  presented  each  with  six 
nobles.*  The  king  expelled  most  of  the  inhabitants  from 
Calais  and  peopled  it  with  his  own  subjects,  making  it  the 
staple  for  the  thief  productbns  of  his  kingdom. 

The  capture  of  Calais  was  succeeded  by  an  armistice, 
which,  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  was  prolonged  for 
six  years.  Duritig  this  period  England  suffered^  (1^^*)  >n 
common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  the  dreadful  plague 
which  then  spread  its  ravages  over  it,  and  thousands  of  her 
people  perished. 

Edward  was  now  conscious  that  he  could  not  succeed  in 
making  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  good  by  arms ; 
he  proposed  to  renounce  it  on  condition  of  the  provinces 
which  he  held  being  ceded  to  him  in  sovereignty.  This 
proposal  Philip  indignantly  rejected ;  but  on  his  death, 
(1350,)  his  ScMi  and  successor  John  seemed  willing  toJisten 
to  it.  Envoys  met  at  Guisnes;  it  was  arrangied  that  the 
renunciations  dhould  be  made  in  presence  of  the  pope ;  but 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  France  declared  their  determination 
not  to  permit  their  king  to  part  with  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
The  war  therefore  was  resumed,  (1355 ;)  the  Black  Prince 
(as  the  prince  of  Wales  was  called  from  the  color  of  his  armor) 
opened  the  campaign  by  marching  from'  Berdeaorx  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men  toward  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
wasting  and  destroying  the  country.  Under  the  walls  of 
Toulouse  he  vainly  offered  battle  to  the  French  forces}  he 
then  advanced  and  burned  the  cities  of  Carcassonne  and 
Narbonne.  He  returned  to  Bordeaux  after  an  absence 
of  but  seven  weeks,  having  in  that  short  time  dertroyed 
more  than  five  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  viHages. 

The  king  meantime  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army  had 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  acena  had  been  previously  ar» 
ranged  between  the  king  and  qa^ii. 
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a4Tan<^ed,  from  Calais  to  near  Amiens,  but  king  John  would 
gire  DO  opportunity  of  fighting,  anil  want  of  provisions  obliged 
nim  to  return.  Ti3  ings  of  th^  Scots  haying  surprised  Berwick 
and  crossed  the  borders,  recalled  Edward  to  England.  .  Jki 
Roxburgh  lie  purchased  from  Baliol  his  title  to  the  crpwn 
for  500  marks  and  2000/.  a  year;  hct  then  (i^oQ)  marched 
through  the  Lothians  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  with  the ,  banner 
of  Scotland  displayed  before  him,  wasting  and  burning  the 
country  in  all  directions:  want  of  provisions  at  length  forced 
him  to  retire.  Thi?  destructive  inroad  was  long  remembered 
in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  the  Burnt  Candlemas. 

In  the  autump  of  this  year  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head 
of  about  twelve  thousand  men^  of  whom  but  a  third  were 
English,  lefl  Bordeaux  on  another  plundering  expedition. 
He  crossed  the  Gajronne  at  Ageta,  overran  Querci,  the 
Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Berri,  slaughtering  the  peasantry^ 
destroying  the  corn,  wine,  and  provisions,  and  burning  the 
farm-houses,  villages,  and  towns.  Having  failed  in  attempts 
outhe  cities. of  Sourges  and  Issoudon,  he  commenced  his 
retreat  through  Poitou.  But  on  coming  to  the  village  of 
Maupertuis,  within  five  miles  of  Poitiers,  he  suddenly  fell  in 
with  the  rear  of  a  large  9i,my  led  by  king  John  in  person; 
for  this  monarch,  on  hearing  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
prince,  had  summoned  his  vassals  to  Chartre^,  and  crossing 
the  Loire  at  Blois  had  advanced  rapidly  in  order  to  get  into 
his  rear.  '*  God  help  us  1 ''  then  cried  the  prince,  '*  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  fight  bravely." 

The  prince  drew  up  his  small  army  on  an.  dminence^  the 
sides  of.  which  were  covered  by  vineyards  intersected '  by 
hedges:  a  ^single,  lane,  so  narrow  that  only  fpur  horsemen 
could  go  abreast  in  it,  led  to  the  summit  The  men-at-arms, 
with  one  balf  of  the  archers  out  before  them  in  the  usu^l 
form  of  a  barrow,  were  posted  in  front  of  (the  lane;  the 
remaining  archers  lined  the  hedges  at  its  sides.  The  French 
army,  which  was  seven  times  as.  numerous,  and  mainly 
composed  of  cavalry,  was  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  aH 
the  horsemen,  but  three  hundred  knights  and  esqui^'es, 
having  been  made  to  dismount.  All  now  was  ready  for  the 
attack,  when  the  cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  appeared, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  implored  the  king  to  spare  the  efTu- 
sioo  of  Christian  blood ;  and  bavbg  ol^ained  a  relnctant 
permission  from  him,  he  r6de  to  the  prince  to  propose  a 
negotiation.  **  Save  my  honor  and  the  honor  of  my  army," 
said  Edward,  "  and  I  will  hearken  to  any  reasonabl^e  terms." 
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He  tbetl  ofEerfbd  to  resigii  aJl  hi« '  conquests,  booty,  and 
prisoners,'  knd  to  bind 'himself  not  to  set ve  against Fri^nce  for 
ifteveii  years/  The  surrender  of  himselF  and  a  hnndred  of  his 
knights  was  the  only  condition  on  v^hich  John  would  grant 
a  retreat  to  hie  army;  ibis  the  prince  indigo andy  rejected. 
Night  came  on,  and  each,  side  prepskred  for  battle  in  the 
mcnrning.  ' 

Ax  dawn  (Sept.  19)  the*  trumpets  sounded  on  both  sfdes, 
and  all  hastened  to  their  poqts.  The  cardinal,  haring  made 
a.  final  fruitless  effort  on  the  mihd  of.  the  kiiig,  rode  to  ap^ 
prize  the  prince,  who  repHed  with  calmness,  *•  God  defend 
the  right  1"  The  minister  of  peace  departed!  The  French 
cavatlry, Jed  by  two  iharshals,  entered  the  lane  unopposed; 
but<  when  they  were  advanced  aofhe  way,  the  word  was  given^ 
and  from  both  sides  and  with  increasing  rapidity  the  Eng- 
lish'arrows  were  showered  on  them.  ^Men  and  horses  feJi 
in  heap?;  tome  knights  dashed  through'  the  lane,  others 
through  the  hedges,'  and  emerged  on  different  spots  of  the 
open  upper  ground ;  but  still  the  arrows  flew,  and  c^ne  marshal 
was  slain  and  the  other  unhorsed  and  taken.  The  rear- 
most retreated  to  their  second  division,  which  was  led  by 
tbree  of  the  kihg's  sons ;  but  the  archers  oOw  advanced  and 
assailed  it  ifi  front,  while  a  body  of  six  hnndred  meo  led  by 
the  Captal  de  Buche  cam6  from  aii  adjacent .  hill  and  fell  on 
its  left. flank.  It  wavered;  the  lords  who  had  charge  of  the 
young  princ^es  sent  them  off  the  field  with  a  large  escort; 
the  rest  of  the  division  then  broke  and  ^ed.  /'Sir,"  cried 
sir  John  Ghandos  to  the  prince,  "the  field  is  won^  let  us 
mount  and  charge  the  French  king.  I  know  him  for  a 
dauntless  knight,  who  wiU  never  flee  Qrom  an  enemy;  the 
attempt  may  be  a  bloody  one,  but^  pleifeeGod  and  St.  George, 
he  vnh  be, ours.**  Instantly  they  mouiit,  and,  pouring  do^*n 
the  lane,  emerge  on  the  moor.  The  duke  of  Athens,  (he 
tjonstable  of  France,  advanced  to.  meet  them ;  he  and  roost 
of  his  followers  w^re  slain  in  a  few  minutes.  A  body  of 
German  cavalry  was  next  dispersed ;  the  king,  urged  by  de- 
spair, then  led  up  his  division  on  foot.'  He  long  fought  with 
fruitless  valor;  his  nobles  had  falleti  by  his  side;  he  had 
received  two  wounds  in  the  face,  and  had  been  beaten  to  the 
ground.  Every  e|ae  was  anxious  to  seize  him ;  a  youpg 
knight  advanced,  and  falling  on  his  knee  implored  him  to 
surrender  to  save  his  life.  •  '*  Where  is  my  cousin  the  prince 
of  Wales  ?  *'  demanded  the  king.  "  He  is  not  here,**  replied 
the  knight     *'  Who  then  are  yon  ?  ^'     "  j^enis  de  Morbeique 
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#f  Anois,  one  obliged  to  serve  the  king  of  England,  beingf 
baaisbed  from  PruDce.  •'  The  king  gave  him  his  sword  ;  hw 
ton  Philip  also  became  a  prisoner. 

In  the  battle  the  prince  of  Wales  had  shown  the  valor  of 
a  hero ;  his  conduct  after  the  victory  has  gained  him  a  fame 
of  a  h^her  and  purer  order.  When  the  captive  monarch 
was  led  to  the  tent  Which  he  had  caused  to  be  pitched  for 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  came  forth  to  meet  him  with 
every  mark  of  courtesy  and  respect ;  his  own  victory  he  ad- 
cri^d  entirely  to  chance ;  the  king,  he  said,  had  that  day 
won  *  the  prize  and  garland '  of  chivalry.  At  table  he  waited 
on  him,  declaring  himself,  as  a  subject,  not  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  sitting  with  him.  He  Jed  his  royal  captive  to 
Bordeaux,  and  having  concluded  a  truce  for  two  years  with 
the  Dauphin,*  he  embarked  in  the  spring  (1957)  for  England. 
He  landed  with  his  prisoners  at  Sandwich,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  As  he  approached,  the  people  poured 
forth  to  meet  him;  arches  were  thrown  across  the  streets, 
tapestries  and  costly  stuffii  were  hung  from  the  windows. 
The  captive  monarch  rodie  on  a  c^eara-colored  charger 
splendidly  caparisoned,  the  vict<Nr  appeared  on  a  small  pony 
at  his  side.  The  cavalcade  at  length  reached  Westminster 
hall,  where  king  Edward  sat  amidst  his  prelates  and  nobles. 
He  arose  when  John  entered,  embraced  him  and  led  him  to 
partake  of  a  splendid  banquet.  The  Savoy  palace,  and 
afterwards  the  castle  of  Windsor,  was  assigned  as  a  residence 
for  the  French  monarch  and  his  sOn. 

The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  now  eleven  years  a  cap- 
tive, and  inward,  thus  master  of  the  persons  of  the  two  mon- 
archs  his  rivals,  and  hopeless  of  conquering  their  kingdoms, 
resolved  to  derive  what  advantages  he  could  from  their  pres- 
ent situation.  Negotiations  had  long  been  going  on  with 
the  Scottish  king  and  nation,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
''sir  David  king  of  Scotland,"  as  £k]ward  now  condescended 
to  call  him,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  on  his  engaging  to  pay 
100,000  marks  in  twenty  half-yearly  instalments^  and  giving 
the  heirs  of  his  principal  nobility  as  hostages. 

The  condition  of  France  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Poitiers 
induced  Edward  ^o  make  larger  demands  on  the  other  cap- 
tive monarch.  The  authority  of  the  Dauphin  wasiittle  heed- 
ed;  the  states-general  when  assembled   insisted  on  larg^ 

*  The  province  of  Dauphin^  had  been  left  to  the  late  king  Philip  by 
its  last  pnnee.  on  cpndition  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  France 
beinff  tnenceforth  styled  the  Dauphin. 
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measares  pf  reform ;  the  populace  of  Pai'is,  beaded  by  Marcel 
their  mayor,  committed  great  excesses,  and  their  example 
was  followed  in  the  other  great  towns  ;  the  troops,  left  with- 
out pay,  divided  into  numerous  bands,  and  ravaged  and  pil- 
laged the  towns  and  country  in  a  terrific  manner.  To  com- 
plete the  misery,  the  serfs  or  peasantry,  long  goaded  and  exas- 
perated by  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  their  lords,  rose  in 
arms,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  men  who  were  brutal- 
ly ignorant  and  maddened  by  oppression,  committed  every 
atrocity  that  the  foulest  imagination  can  conceive.*^ 

Under  these  circumstances  king  John,  after  much  hesita- 
tion, consented  to  the  terms  which  his  captor  imposed,  name- 
ly, the  r^toration  of  the  provinces  which  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  to  be  held  in  absolute  sovereignty.  A 
treaty  to  this  eflfect  was  made ;  but  when  it  was  transmitted 
to  France,  it  was  unanimously  and  indignantly  rejected. 
Edward  then,  complaining  of  their  insincerity,  bade  them 
prepare  for  war  at  the  end  of  the  truce. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1359,  king  Edward  passed  over 
to  Calais  with  a  gallant  army.  The  mercenary  soldiery 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  arranged  in  three  divisions,  he  en- 
tered the  French  territories.  Having  ravaged  Picardy,  he 
advanced  to  Champagne,  where  be  laid  siege  to  Rheims,  the 
city  where  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  France  were  held, 
intending  to  have  that  ceremony  performed  on  himself;  but 
it  was  gallantly  defended  against  him  by  the  archbishop,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  then  led  his  host  into  Burgun- 
dy, whose  duke  purchased  a  truce  for  50,000  marks;  then 
following  the  course  of  the  Seine  he  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Paris.  But  though  it  was  now  the  spring,  (1360,)  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  such  that,  joined  with  the  want  of 
provisions,  it  forced  him  to  retire  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
flight  toward  Brittany.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chartres  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  exposed  to  one  of  the  most  dreadful  tempests 
of  wind,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning  on  record  ;  and  the  king 
is  said,  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  to  have  stretched  his  arms 
toward  the  cathedral,  andto  have  vowed  to  God  and  the^  Vir- 
gin to  refuse  no  terms  of  peace  compatible  with  his  honor. 

The  negotiations,  which  had  still  been  pending,  now  went 
on  with  vigor,  and  at  length  (May  8)  a  treaty  named  the 
Great  Peace  was  signed  at  Bretigni,  by  which  the  king  of 

*  This  insarrection  was  named  the  Jacquerie,f^m  Jaqueg, aeodunon 
name  among  the  peasants. 
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England  agreed  to  resign  ail  claim  to  the  crown  of  France 
or  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  and  to  re- 
store all  his  conquests  except  Calais  and  Guisnes;  but  he 
was  to  retain  Poitou  and  Guienne  and  their  dependenci^, 
and  Ponthieu .  the  inheritance  of  his  mother,  in  full  80¥e> 
reignty ;  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of  gold  was  to  be 
paid  for  king  John  in  the  course  of  six  years.  Edward  then 
set  oat  for  Bngland,  and  John  was  sent  o?er  to  Calais,  at 
which  place  (Oct.  24)  the  two  kings  met,  and  solemnly  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  and  John  was  restored  to  liberty.  But  though 
John  was  enabled  to  put  th^  king  of  England  in  possession 
of  the  ceded  provinces,  he  could'  not  readily  OTercome  the 
repugnance  of  his  son  and  nobles  to  the  renunciation  of  his 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  more- 
over  prevented  him  from  paying  up  the  instalments  of  his 
ransom.  On  these  and  other  accounts  he  resolved  to  pay  a 
▼isit  to  England ;  and  when  his  council  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him,  he  nobly  replied,  that  if  honor  were  banished 
from  the  rest  of  the  earth  she  should  find  an  abode  in  the 
breast  of  princes.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  affec* 
tion  and  respect  by  Edward,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
Savoy ;  but  he  shortly  after  fell  sick  and  died,  and  his  re- 
.  mains  were  sent  for  interment  with  those  of  bis,  ancestors 
at  St  Denis. 

Charles  the  dauphin  on  succeeding  to  the  crown  adhered 
to  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  disadvantageous  to  him  as  some  of 
its  provisions  were.  He  also,  when  Charles  of  Blois  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Brittany,  acknowledged  the  title 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  young  count  of  Montfort. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  he  had  to  contend  with  arose  from 
the  mercenary  troops  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  king 
Edward,  and  who  now  to. the  number  of  forty  thousand  di- 
vided into  numerous  bands,  calling  themselves  the  Free  Com- 
panies, and  under  different  leaders  spread  their  ravages  over 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  defeated  the  troops  sent 
against  them ;  they  set  at  nought  the  papal  excommunica- 
tions. At  length  a  favorable  occasion  presented  itself  for 
getting  rid  of  these  ferocious  marauders. 

Peter  IV.  of  Castile,  justly  named  the  Cruel,  had,  from  the 
time  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  been  guilty  of  numerous 
murders  from  various  motives.  Among  his  victim^  was  his 
father's  mistress,  Leonora  de  Guzman,  and  three  of  her 
sons ;  the  two  remaining  sons  escaped  into  France,  and  a3 
Peter  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  his.  queen,  a  Frendi 
princess,  it  was  resolved  to  aid  Henry,  one  of  the  exiles, 
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»g«in0^  the  tTftnC.  The  eelebrnted  Breton  knight  Bertrand 
du  GuescliQ  wias  dtfeeted  to  treat  with  the  l^ers  of  the 
Companies ;  many  French  knights  eronrided  to  his  standard ; 
and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand'  men  he  entered  Spain, 
and  without  a  battle  placed  Henry  on  the  throne  of  Castile. 
Peter  fled  to  Corunna  and  thence  to  Bayonne,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Bordeaux  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Black  Prince, 
who  under  the  title  of  prince  of  Aquitpine  ruled  from  the 
lioire  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  royal  murderer  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception ;  his  lavish  promises  were  gladly  listened 
to ;  secret  orders  were  sent  to  the  Companies,  twelve  thou- 
sand of.  whom  under  sir  Robert  Caiverly  and  sir  Richard 
Knowles  returned  to  Quienne.  Though  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  Edward  entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou* 
sand  cavalry,  and  on  the  3d  o^  the  following  April  (1367) 
be  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of  Henry  on  the  pUin  of 
Navarrete.  All  Casfile  submitted  to  Peter ;  but  the  ungrate^ 
fui  tyrant  mocked  at  his  engagements  to  bis  ally,  and  the 
prince  returned  to  Bordeaux,  b^ed  in  hope  and  with  a  con* 
stitation  materially  injured.  The  crimes  bf  the  tyrant,  how* 
ever,  did  not  go  unpunished ;  he  fell  the  following  year  by 
the  dagger  of  his  brother  Henry. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  of  Peter,  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  now  deeply  in  debt  To  raise  money  he  imposed 
a  hearth-tax  on  his  subjects,  which  some  paid  with  great  re- 
luctance, while  the  count  of  Armagnae  and  others  appealed  to 
Charles  as  their  superior  lord,  the  renunciations  having 
never  been  completed.  After  some  delay  this,  prudent  mon- 
arch sent  a  summons  to  the  prince,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to 
appear  before  his  court.  He  replied  that  he  would,  but  that 
it  should  be  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  but  an  empty  boast,  for  his  power  was  gone.  War 
was  declared ;  the  French  troops  entered  Ponthieu,  Poitou,  and 
Guienne ;  the  people  were  generally  in  their  favor ;  Chandos 
the  constable  of  Guienne  was  slain  in  one  action,  his  suc- 
cessor the  Captal  de  Buche  captured  jn  another.  The  state 
of  his  health  obliged  the  prince  to  return  to  England.  Eng- 
lish armies  to  no  purpose  marched  through  and  rai^aged 
various  pa^rts  of  France;  nothing  finally  remained  to  the 
English  but  Calais,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  some  places  on 
the  Dordogne. 

The  brilliant  reign  of  Edward  closed  in  gloom.  The 
Black  Prince  after  his  return  finding  all  the  powers  of  the 
stale  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  the  duke 'of  Lancaster,  and 
being  either  jealous  of  him  or  really  disapproving  of  his 
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CQoduet,  put  bioMelf  at  the  bead  of  the  oppwtion,  m  whaji 
was  called  the  Good  Pailiano^at,  from  the  nuiD)>er  of  refornns 
which  it  (Badeayored  to  effect.  But  afiter  HngeriDg  a  few 
years  this  gallant  prince  died^  (1370,)  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  skilful 
eommander,  a  wise  statesman,  8^  an  ACCompUshed  knight,* 
rivalled  by  no  man  of  the  time  except  his  illustrious  father. 
He  was  interre4  lA  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  hia 
tomb  may  still  be  se^n. 

The  Black  Prince,  who  had  eq[>ou8ed  his  cousin  Joan, 
called  the  *  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,'  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent, 
and  widow  of  sir  Thomas  Holland,  (by  whom  she  had  chil- 
dren,) led  by  her  an  only  son,  named  Bichard  of  Bordeaux, 
from  the  place .  of  his  birth.  This  young  prinoe  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne. 

The  king  himself  soon  follawed  his  renowned  son  to  the 
grave.  He  -spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
first  at  Eltham  and  then  at  Sheae.  After  the  death  of  jqueen 
Philippa,  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber  named  Alice  Ferrers,  a 
married  woman,  had  acquired  great  influence  over  him.  He 
gave  her  all  the  jewels  of  the  deceased  queen^  and  she  dis- 
posed of  the  royal  favors  in  euch  a  manner  that  an  especial 
ordiaance  of  parliament  was  made  to  restrain  her.  This  wo- 
man was  with  the  king  through  his  last  illness..  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  she  drew,  we  are  told, 
the  ring  fr^wi  his  finger  and  left  htm;  his  servants  then  fell 
to- pillaging  the  palace;  the  dying  monarch  lay  alone  and 
Unheeded  till  a  benevolent  priest  came  to  his  bedside,  w^ned 
him  of  his  situation,  and  bade  him  pr^are  to  meet  his 
Creator ;  Edward  had  just  strength  enough  to  thaok  him  and 
to  take  a  crucifix  ih  his  hands,  which  he  kissed  with  tears^ 
and  then  breathed  his  last,  (June  ^1,  1977.) 

Thus  terminated  the  life  and  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  the 
most  glorious  (in  the  vulgar  sense)  which  our  history  pre- 
sents. The  monarch  had  lived  sixty- four  and  reigned  fifty 
years.  Never  was  there  a  prince  ^lore  fitted  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  a  proud,  high-spirited  people ;  he  was  brave,  chiv- 
alrous, and  generous ;  he  delighted  in  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  the  martial  conflicts  of  the  lists ;  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration was  at  once  vigorous  and  prudent,  and  bis  victories 
in  war  cast  a  halo  of  splendor  around  his  brows.  As  such 
be  appeared  to  his  contemporaries ;  to  us  he  perhaps  shows 

•  jSm  Appendix  (jN.) 
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with  still  rabre  kistre  in  the  picturesque  pages  of  Froiasart, 
where  he  occupies  so  prominent  a  statiori. 

By  his  queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  who  died  in  1969, 
Edward  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  these  sons 
two  died  in  infancy ;  the  Black  Prince  and  his  next  brother 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  died  before  him ;  this  last,  who  had 
married  the  heiress  of  De  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster,  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of  March. 
Edward's  remaining  sons  were  John  of  Gaunt  (Ghent)  duke 
of  Lancaster,  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  earl 
of  Buckingham. 

Though,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  must  morally 
condemn  the  aggressions  of  Edward  on  France,  and 'we  see 
that  with  all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  no  acquisition 
of  importance  wfis  made,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  moral 
effect  on  the  nation  was  good.  Great  victories  elevate  the 
tone  of  national  feeling,  and  inspire  a  lofty  consciousness 
of  strength.  They  foster  a  spirit  of  noble  daring  and  of 
generous  self-reliance,  and  possibly  Creci  had  no  mean  effect 
in  forming  the  military'  character  of  England.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  constitution  g|aified  by  the  wars  of 
Edward.  To  obtain  the  money  which  they  required  he 
was  forced  to  convoke  frequent  parliaments.  With .  each 
grant  of  supply  the  commons,  tia  was  then  th^  mode,  sent  a 
petition  for  the  redress  of  some  grievance,  and,  though  per- 
haps baffled  at  the  time,  they  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
charge,  and  in  most  cases  finely  succeeded.  Three  great 
principles  were  now  fully  established,  namely,  that  money 
shpuM  not  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  parliament; 
that  no  alteration  of  the  laws  should  be  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses ;  that  the  commons  might  in- 
quire into  abuses  and  impeach  ministers.  The  law  of  trea- 
son, passed  in  this  reign,  (25  Edw.  III.,)  and  which  is  still 
the  law,  was  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  it 
treason  is  limited  to  three  cases  :  Compassing  the  death  of 
the  king ;  Levying  war  against  him ;  Aiding  his  foreign 
enemies  within  his  kingdom. 

According  to  a  most  competent  authority,  (sir  Matthew 
Hale,)  **  the  law  was  in  this  reign  improved  to  its  greatest 
height.  The  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned.  The 
pleadings  are  more  polished  than  those  in  the  time  of  Edward 
IL,  yet  they  have  neither  uncertainty,  prolixity,  nor  obscurity. 
So  that  at  the  latter  part  of  this  king's  reign  the  law  seemed 
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to  be  near  its  meridian."  By  a  statute,  (96  Edw.  ni.,)  it  was 
ordained,  that  in  pleadings  and  public  deeds  the  English 
language  should  be  employed  in  place  of  the  French. 

This  great  monarch  may  perhaps  also  be  styled  the  father 
of  English  commerce.  In.  1331  he  invited  over  a  number 
of  the  Flemish  artisans  who  were  disgusted  with  the  oppres- 
sive spirit  evipced  by  their  corporations.  He  settled  them 
in  Norfolk,  and  they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  fiuer 
woollen  cloths,  which  had  been  hitherto  unjinown  in  England. 
Edward  had  some  difficulty  in  protecting  them  against  the 
selfish  spirit  of  the  English  corporations  * 

However  pious  Edwai;d  may  have  been,  he  was  no  abject 
slave  to  Rome.  He  withheld  the  tribute  of  1000  marks  a 
year  extorted  frond  John;  the  pope  Urban  V.  threatened 
the  usual  vengeance.  Edward  laid  the  matter  before  his 
parliament,  who  put  a  final  end  to  the  matter  by  declaring 
that  John  had  no  right  to  bind  his.  kingdom  without  its  con« 
sent,  adding  that  they  would  stand  by  the  king  if  the  pope 
attempted  to  enforce  his  claim.  Again,  the  Peterpence  had 
long  since  been  commuted  to  a  certain  sum,  but  as  England 
was  now  become  much  more  populous,  the  pope  wished  to 
levy  it  in  the  original  manner ;  he  found,  however,  the  resist- 
tance  too  strong,  and  he  gave  up  the  project.  The  rapacity 
of  the  papal  court  at  this  time  exceeded  all  measure,  and, 
between  first-fruits  and  other  devices  of  its  chancery,  the 
taxes  levied  by  it  in  England,  it  was  said,  far  exceeded  those 
paid  to  the  crown ;  and  as  by  what  were  called  provisions 
the  pope  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  bene- 
fices, which  he  conferr^  oil  Italians  and  other  foreigners, 
the  revenues  of  a  large  portion  of  the  church  were  annually 
remitted  to  these  pluralists,  who  perhaps  never  set  their  foot 
in  the  kingdom.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  statute  of  Provisors 
was  passed,  (27  Edw.  III.,)  making  it  penal  to  procure  aiiy 
presentation  firom  the  church  of  Rome,  and  another  outlaw- 
ing any  one  who  carried  an  appeal  to  Rome.  Parliament 
even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  expelling  the  papal .  autliority 
by  force,  and  thus  ridding  themselves  of  its  intolerable  op- 
pressions. 

This  was  an  age  of  arcl^itectural  splendor.     The  stately 

*  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  379.  "  The  History  of  Corporations," 
observes  this  able  writer,  *'  brings  home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal 
truth,  that  political  institations  have  very  freouently  but  a  relative  and 
temporary  usefulness,  and  that  what  forwarded  improvement  during 
one  part  of  its  course,  may  prove  to  it,  in  time,  a  most  pernicious'  ol^ 
stacle."    This  observation  applies  still  more  strongly  to  monasteries. 
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cMMof1fki<faor  WBB  buik  by  Edward.  Each  cowHty  uraa 
araeiBsed  in  a  eenain  liamber  of  leaipenters,  nasons,  and 
tylers^  ttid  tfaosf  the  magnificent  edifice  rose  by  the  compnkory 
kbor  of  the  people,  like  the  Pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt. 

In  this  reign  (ISi^)  England  was  desolated  by  the  great 
plague  which  then  spread  its  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  said  to  bare  <5arried  off  a  third  of  the  population. 
The  snpplyof  labor  not  equalling  the  demand  after  it  ceased, 
the  natural  result  Was  a  general  rise  of  wages ;  but  the  com* 
mons,  grudging  the  poor  this  slight  improvement  in  their 
condition,  had  a  law  passed  limiting  wages  to  what  they  had 
been  before  the  pi sgne.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  law 
was  not  and  could  not  be  observed. 

The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury  having  dropped  her 
garter  when  daiicing,  the  king  picked  it  up,  and,  seeing  the 
courtiers  smile,  he  said,  Hani  soitqui  malypense  ('Shamed 
be  he  who  fhinketh  ill  thereof,')  which  became  the  motto 
ef  the  order. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
RICHARD  If.  (OF  BORDEAUX.) 

1377—1399. 

RtcnAAD  was  but  in  his  eleventh  year  when  the  death  of 
his  renowned  grandfather  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
labd.  t'he  principle  of  representation  waar  now  so  fully 
established,  and  the  memory  of  bis  father  was  so  dear  to  the 
nation,  that  the  slightest  opposition  to' his  succession  was 
not  to  be  apprehended.  He  was  crowned  with  great  so- 
lemnity (July  16)  at  Westminster.  The  following  day  a 
council  of  regency  was  appointed ;  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
contrary  to  expectation,  giving  no  opposition.  The  war 
with  France  and  Castile,  which  still  continued,  made  it  ne- 
cessary  to  convene  a  parliament,  and  its  proceedings  show 
clearly  the  influence  ^hich  the  commons  were  gradually  ac- 
quiring. 

The  events  of  the  war  with  France  at  this  time  offer  little 
to  interest,  for  Charles  the  Wise  w,as  too  prudent  a  man  to 
put  any  thing  to  hazard.  It,  however,  brought  on  expense,  and 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  apply  to  his  parHament  for  supplies. 
Instead  of  the  old  mode  of  granting  tenths  and  fifteenths,  it 
was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  new  expedient  of  a  poll- 
tax  of  three  groats  a  head  for  every  person,  male  and  female, 
of  fifteen  years  and  upwards;  but  to  ease  the  poor  it  was 
directed  that  the  aggregate  sum  in  particular  places  should 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  be  levied  at  from  one  to  sixty  groats 
according  to  the  substance  of  the  parties.  The  levying  ot^ 
this  tax,  however,  gave  qccasion  to  a  dangerous  insurrection 
of  the  people. 

For  centuries  the  condition  of  the  infei'ior  ranks  of  the 
people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  had  been  that 
of  villanage,  or  predial  bondage,  somewhat  similar  to  what 
prevails  at  the  present  day  in  Russia.  But  knowledge  had 
been  gradually  shedding  its  light  even  on  the  low  places  of 
society ;  the  equal  and  beneficent  spirit; which  the  Gospel 
breathes  had  imperceptibly  penetrated  all  ranks ;  kings  and 
nobles  had  been  '  gradually  emancipating  their  ser^ ;  the 
clergy,  who  were  mostly  of  plebeian  origin  themselves,  as 
judges  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  favored  emancipation, 
and,  as  religious  teachers,  frequently  dwelt  on  the  equality  of 
all  portions  of  a  sinful  race  ip  the  eyes  of  a  just  and  benefi- 
cent Deity.  The  extent  of  commerce,  and  the  conisequent 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  their  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  monarchs  and  nobles,  had  given  ^  kind  of  elevation 
t<>  all  parts  of  the  commonalty  ;  and  even  the  rude  serfs  of 
the  country  felt  their  natural  rights,  and  panted,  beneath  the 
oppression  of  their  lords,  after  a  state  of  freedom,  for  which 
they  were  not,  perhaps,  yet  fully  qualified.  This  general  fer- 
mentation had,  in  1357,  broken  out  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
Jacquerie  in  France,  and  it  now  (1381)  exhibited  itself,  though 
in  a  less  appalling  form,  in  England,  where,- sinc^  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  the  condition  of  the  inferior  ranks  had  gradu- 
ally deteriorated,  and  the  descendants  of  the  free  Saxon 
ceorles  had  nearly  sunk  to  the  abject  state  of  the  serfs 
of  the  continent. 

The  collection  of  the  poll-tax  wa^  first  resisted  in  Essex, 
where  the  people  rose  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Jack  3traw.  At  Dartford  in  Kent,  one 
of  the  colleetors  demanded  the  tax  for  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  tyler.  Her  mother  asserting  that  she  was 
under  fifteen,  the  brutal  collector  laid  hold  of  the  girl,  and 
was  proceeding  to  give  a  very  indecent  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  assertion,  when  her  father  can^e  in  from  his  work,  and 
raising  the  implement  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand, 
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Struck  the  collector  dead,  at  a  bIow«  His  neighbors  ap«^ 
plauded  and  vowed  to  stand  by  him,  and .  the  surrounding 
viJls^es  soon  joined  in  the  common  baus^.  The  whole  of 
Kent  speedily  rose.  At  Maidstone  the  people  forced  the 
archbishop's  prison  and  liberated  a  priest  named  John  Ball» 
who  was  confined  in  it  for  preaching  against  the  wealth  and 
corruption  of  the  church,  Wat  the  Tyler  was  now  their 
acknowledged  leader ;  they  were  joined  by  the  Essex  insur- 
gents under  Jack  Straw.  They  advanced  toward  London, 
and  at  Blackheath  their  tumultuary  bands  had  swollen,  it  is 
said,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Here 
Ball,  taking  for  his  text  the  following  rimes,  then  highly 
popular  among  them  — 

When  Adam  dalf  (ddved)  and  Evd  f pan, 
Who  was  tlien  the  gentleman  ?  — 

preached  on  the  natural  equality  of  man,  and  declared  that 
the  archbishop,  the  earls,  barons,  judges,  lawyers,- etc.,  must 
be  all  destroyed  and  all  ranks  abolished,  and  that  then  alone 
all  would  be  equally  free  and  noble.  The  multitude  loudly 
applauded,,  and  vowed  that  Ball  himself  should  be  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  lord  chancellor.  The  insurrection 
rapidly  spread  through  the  eastern  counties.  The  insur* 
gents  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  burned  the  court- 
rolls,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  every  justice,  lawyer,  and  juror 
that  fell  into  their  hands.* 

While  the  insurgents  lay  at  Blackheath  the  king's  mother 
had  to  pass  through  them  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury.  By  her  address  and  a  few  kisses  bestowed 
on  the  leaders,  she  passed  uninjured,  and  then  proceeded  to 
join  her  son  in  the  Tower.  Next  morning  the  king  went 
down  in  his  barge  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  insurgents, 
who  were  now  at  Rotherhithe;  but  they  set  up  such  shouts 
and  cries  when  h^  appeared,  that  his  attendants,  fearing  for 
his  safety,  carried  him  back  to  the  Tower.  Tyler  then  led 
his  men  into  Southwark,  where  they  broke  open  the  Mar- 
shalsea  and  King's  Bench  and  liberated  the  prisoners ;  they 
also  destroyed  the  furniture  and  burned  the  records  in  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Lambeth. 

Next  morning  the  insurgents  passed  Londpn  bridge  and 
entered  the  city,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  populace. 
After  regaling  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  wealthy  citizens, 
they  commenced  their  devastations.  Newgate  was  speedily 
broken  open   and  its  inmates  set  at  liberty ;  the  duke  of 

•  See  Appendix  (O.) 
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Lancaster's  splendid  palace,  the  Savoy,  was  plundered  and 
destroyed ;  the  Temple  with  all  the  books  and  records  it 
contained  was  burnt.  Strict  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
should  keep  any  part  of  the  plunder,  and  one  man  who  had 
concealed  a  silver  cup  in  his  bosom  was  flung  with  it  into 
the  Thames.  The  plate  which  they  seized  was  cut  into 
small  pieces,  the*  precious  stones  were  beaten  to  powder. 
"  With  whom  holdeat  thou  ?  "  was  the  question  put  to  every 
one  whom  they  inet,  and  if  he  did  not  reply,  **  With  king 
Richard  and  the  commons,''  his  head  was  struck  ^fF.  The 
Flemings  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  vengeance ;  tliey 
dragged  them  ev^n  ocit  of  the  churches  and  beheaded  them. 
So  passed  this  day ;  the  next  morning  their  multitudes  cov- 
ered Tower-hill,  loudly  demanding  the  heads  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  treasurer.  A  herald  then  made  proclamation 
for  them  to  retire  to  Mile-end,  where  the  king  would  meet 
them  and  grant  their  demands.  The  ground  soon  Was 
cleared ;  the  gates  were  opened  ;  the  young  monarch  issued 
with  H  9mal]  train  and  rode  to  Mile-end,  followed  by  sixty 
thousand  of  the  multitude.  Their  demands  were  :  the  abolition 
of  slavery  ;  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  market-towns  without  toll 
or  custom ;  a  fixed  rent  of  fourpence  the  acre  for  land  instead 
of  the  services  of  villanage;  and  a  general  pardon.  These 
terms  were  at  once  acceded  to,  and  thirty  clerks  were  em- 
ployed during  the  night  In  making  copies  of  the  charter 
Which  was  granted.  The  multitude,  who  were  mostly  men 
of  Herts  and  Essex,  then  returned  to  their  homes,  bearing 
the  royal  banner. 

While  the  king  was  at  Mile-end,  Tyler  had  burst*with  four 
hundred  of  his  men  into  the  Tower,  and  murdered  the  arch- 
bishop, the  treasurer,  and  some  other  obnoxious  persons. 
They  forced  their  way  into  the  apartment  of  the  princess, 
and  even  probed  her  bed  with  their  swords  to  try  if  any  one 
was  concealed  in  it.  She  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  by  her 
attendants  over  the  river,  where  she  was  joined  soon  afler  by 
her  son. 

The  king  next  morning  rode  into  the  city  with'  a  train  -of 
but  sixty  horselnen.  As  he  was  crossing  Smithfield  he  met 
Tyler  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who,  making  a 
sign  to  them  to  halt,  rode  boldly  up  to  the  king  to  confer  with 
him.  Tyler  was  observed  as  they  spoke  to  play  as  it  were 
with  his  dagger,  and  he  then  laid  hold  on  the  king's  bridle. 
William  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  instantly  drew  a  short 
sword  and  stabbed  him  in  the  throat ;  he  rode  back  a  few 
paces  and  fell,  and  Standish,  one  of  the  king's  esquires,  de- 
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■(Mitche^  him.  The  insurgento  bent  their  bawa  to  avenge 
hiro,  when  the  king  with  wonderful  pr^seoce  of  mind  gal- 
loped up  to  them,  cryijig,  ''  What. are  ye  about,  my  liegeat 
Tyler  was  a  traitor.  Come  with  me ;  I  will  be  your  leader." 
They  followed  him  to  Islington,  whither  sir  Jlobert  Knowlea 
soon  oatne  with  a  body  of  one  thousand  horse  to  protect  the 
king;  they  fell  on  their  knees  suing  for  mercy;  some  were 
for  falling  on  and  slaughtering  them,  but  the  king  steadily 
refused  his  consent,  and  directed  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  p^aoe. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  in  their  terror  bad  at  first 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses  and  castles,  now  took 
courage  and  repaired  to  the  king,  who,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men,  in  compliance  with  the  desires 
of  these  lords,  -^  whose  conduct  justifies  the  seveire  remark 
of  a  modern  historian,  that  «'the  masters  of  slaves  op  such 
occasions  seem  anxious  to  prove  that  they  are  not  of  a  race 
superior  in  any  moral  quality  to  the  meanest  of  their  bond- 
men,''—  issued  a  proclamation  revoking  all  the  charters  he 
had  granted.  The  hangman  was  instantly  set  to  work ;  Ball, 
Straw,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  Others  were  executed. 
Straw  it  is  said  confessed  before  his  execution  that  their 
intention  had  been  to  massacre  all  the  possessioners,  that  is, 
beneficed  clergy,  and  leave  none  but  the  mendicant  friars, 
who  would  suffice  for  all  the  purposes  of  religion.* 

The  energy  and  presence  of  mind,  shown  by  a  youth  of  but 
sixteen,  on  this  occasion,  gave  great  hopes  of  the  king,  and 
his  marriage  the  following  year  (1382)  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  a  lady  of  such  eminent  goodness  and 
virtue  that  she  was  long  remembered  under  the  name  of  the 
'  good  queen  Anne,'  helped  to  augment  the  pleasing  illusion. 
But  the  defects  of  the  king's  own  character  and  the  ambition 
of  his  uncles  gradually  dispelled  the  hopes  that  were  enter- 
tained of  a  prosperous  reign. 

In  the  year  1384,  when  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  the  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty which  had  been  more  than  once  made  against  him 
were  renewed^  and  a  Carmelite  friar  put  into  the  king's  hand 
written  proofs  of  a  real  or  pretended  conspiracy  to  place  him 
on  the  throne.  Lancaster  swore  it  was  false,  and  ofiered  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle ;  the  friar  was  given 
in  custody  to  sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  half-brother,  and 

*  We  must  recollect  that  all  these  details  are  famished  by  Wakings 
ham  and  Knygbton,  two  iaveterate  enemies  of  the  insorfents. 
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on  the  morning  that  he  was.  to  l>e  produced  he  was  found 
hanging  dead  in  his  chamber.  Some  accused  his  keeper  of 
the  de^^  others  said  it  was  his  own  act.  The  lord  Zouch, 
whom  the  friar  had  named  z^s  the  author  of  the  memorial, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Lancaster  went  over  to  France, 
and  on  his  return  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Pontefract 
till  the  king's  mother  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  This 
was  followed  by  an  expedition  into  Scotland ;  for  as  the  Scots, 
aided  by  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries,  had  crossed  the 
borders,  the  king  entered  Scotland  with  80,000  men,  and 
laid  it  waste. 

During  this  expedition  the  king  made  his  lincles  the  earls 
of  Cambridge  and  Buckingham  dukes  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  Henry  son  of  the  duke  of  .Lancaster,  and  Edward 
son  to  the  duke  of  York,  earls  of  Derby  and  Rutland.  On 
the  other  hand  he  created  his  favorite,  Robert  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  marquess  of  Dublin,  an^  granted  him  the  revenues 
of  Ireland  for  life  on  condition  of  his  paying  5000  marks  a 
year  into  the  exchequer;  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  a 
London  merchant,  whom  he  had  made  chancellor,  was  crea- 
ted earl  of  Suffolk.  At  the  same  time  Roger  earl  of  March, 
grandson  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  was  declared  heir  {^re- 
sumptive to  the  crown.  The  affairs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
where  the  duke  of  Lancaster  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile  in 
right  of  his  wife,  calling  him  over  to  that  country,  the  king 
willingly  consented  to  bis  departure,  and  gave  him  one  half 
of  the  supply  voted  for  the  year  by  parliament. 

But  the  king  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster ;  for  Gloucester,  a  man  of  strong  passions 
and  great  ambition,  fomented  the  animosity  of  the  nobility 
against  the  favorites,  and  when  a  parliament  met  (1386)  on 
account  of  a  n\enaced  invasion  of  France,  both  lords  and 
commons  united  in  a  petition  for  the  removal  qf  the  ministers. 
Richard,  having  vainly  tried  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  London, 
retired  to  his  palace  at  Eltham.  The  parliament  sent  urging 
their  petition;  he  insolently  replied  that  he  would  not  at 
their  desire  remove  the  meanest  scullion  in  hrs  kitchen.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  give  way  and  dismiss  his  ministers, 
stipulating  that  none  of  them  but  Suffolk  should  be  molested. 
This  nobleman  was  forthwith  impeached  By  the  commons. 
On  most  of  the  charges  he  was  acquitted,  on  others  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  various  sums  and  be 
imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
go  a  step  further,  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  times  of  John', 
hit  son,  and  ^ward  IL,  to  establish  a  council  for  the  rofor- 
19» 
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mation  of  the  state.  Richard  steadily  refuseii  to  part  witk 
his  power,  and  threatened  to  dissolve  the  parliament;  the 
commons,  to  terrify  him,  directed  the  act  of  deposition  of 
Edward  II.  to  be  produced.  At  length  the  king  was  assured 
that  if  he  continued  obstinate  the  lords  and  commons  would 
separate  and  leave  him  to  himself  He  then  gave  way  and 
agreed  to  appoint  a  commission  of  fourteen  prelates  and 
peers  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  for  twelve  months. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission, 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  it  were  his  creatures.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  (Nov.  iS)  Richard  made  a  solemn  and 
open  potest  against  any  thing  done  in  that  parliament  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

Richard,  who  was  certainly  a  prince  of  spirit,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  submit  tamely  to  this  virtual  deposition. 
Having  vainly  tried  to  induce  the  sherifi&  of  counties  to 
induence  the  next  elections  in  his  favor,  he  assembled  the 
principal  judges  at  Nottingham,  (Aug.  25,)  and  put  several 
queried  to  them  respecting  the  legality  of  the  late  commission. 
They^  pronounced  it  to  be  illegal,  and  those  concerned 
in  procuring  it  to  be  traitors.  They  set  their  seals  to  this 
answer  and  swore  to  keep  it  secret.  The  very  next  day, 
however,  oAe  of  them  betrayed  it  to  the  king's  brother  the 
earl  of  Kent,  by  whom  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  commission  being  to  terminate  on  the  19th  of 
November,  the  king  entered  London  on  the  10th  to  be  ready 
to  resume  his  authority,  and  he  had  arranged  measures  for 
taking  vengeance  on  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him. 
But  next  day  he  learned  to  his  consternation  that  Gloucester 
and  some  other  lords  were  near  Highgate  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men.  Resistance  was  not  to  be  thought  of; 
the  five  leaders,  Gloucester,  Arundel,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
and  Warwick,  came  before  the  king  in  Westminster-hall, 
(Nov.  17,)  and  appealed  (t.  c.  accused)  of  treason  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  as  Vere  now  was  styled, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  sir  Robert  Tresilian  the  chief-justice,  and 
sir  Nicholas  Bramber  late  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  casting 
their  gauntlets  on  the  floor,  offered  to  prove  the  charges  by 
single  combat.  Richard  replied  that  he  would  summon  a 
parliament  in  which  justice  should  be  done,  and  he  and  the 
appellants  parted  apparently  on  friendly  terms.  The  five 
accused  persons,  knowing  their  destruction  to  be  inevitable, 
sought  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Suffolk  got  over  to 
France,  where  he  died  soon  after;  the  archbishop  <^ncealed 
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himself  near  Newcastle,  Tresiliaa  in  London ;  Bramber  was 
taken.  The  duke  of  Ireland  retired  to  Cheshire,  and  having 
raised  a  body  of  men  advanced  toward  London ;  but  he  was 
met  and  baffled  at  Radcot-bridge  by  the  forces  led  by 
Gloucester  and  Derby,  and  he  flea  first  to  Ireland  and  then 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died.  When  Gloucester 
returned  to,  London  a  parliament  met  and  the  impeachments 
were  proceeded  with.  Tresilian,  who  had  concealed  himself 
in  the  house  of  an  apothecary  opposite,  the  palace,  was 
betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  that  very  evening  he  was  executed 
at  Tyburn.  Next  day  firamber  shared  his  fate.  The  judges 
who  had  answered  the  king's  questions  were  then  condemned 
to  death;  their  lives,  however,  were  spared  at  the  intercession 
of  the  bishops,  but  they  were  banished  for  life  to  different 
cities  of  Ireland.  The  same  was  the  fate  of  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  the  king's  Confessor.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  sir  John 
Beauchamp,  sir  James  Berners,  and  sir  John  Salisbury  were 
next  impeached. as  aiders  of  the  aforesaid  traitors,  and  all  but 
the  last  were  executed.  Burley  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Black  Prince  governor  to  his  son,  whose  marriage  also  he 
had  negotiated.  Richard  entreated  Gloucester  in  his  favor, 
but  he  was  told  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  if  he  wished  to  keep 
his  crown.  The  queen  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  tyrant 
and  supplicated  in  vain;  even  Derby  could  not  move  his 
ruthless  resolve.  The  only  favor  shown  was  the  change  of 
hanging  into  decapitation.  The  work  pf  blood  being  ended, 
the  Wonderful  (or  as  others  called  it  the  Merciless)  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  (June  3.) 

Gloucester  and  his  party  held  the  reins  of  government  for 
nearly  twelve  months  longer;  but  their  power  was  gradually 
crumbling  away,  and  by  a  bold  effort  the  king  at  once  over- 
threw it.  At  a  great  council  holden  afler  Easter  (1389)  he 
turned  suddenly  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  asked  him 
how  old  he  was.  *'  Your  highness,"  he  replied,  **  is  in  your 
twenty-second  year."  '*  Then,"  said  the  king,  *^  I  must  surely 
be  old  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs.  I  have  been 
longer  under  tutors  than  any  ward  in  my  dominions.  I  thank 
you,  my  lords,  for  your  past  services,  but  require  them  no 
longer."  No  opposition  was  attempted ;  he  appointed  a  new 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  and  a  proclamation  informed  the 
people  that  he  had  resumed  the  government. 

During  eight  y^ars  the  king  ruled  without  opposition. 
He  seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  uncles  and  their  friends, 
.  and,  what  was  very  remarkable  in  those  times,  he  remitted 
to  his  subjects  some  subsidies  which  had  been  granted  to  him. 
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On  the  death  6f  the  good  queen  Anue  (1394)  he  was  in- 
duced fo  seek  to  divert  his  melancholy  by  Tisiting  Ireland, 
where,  since  the  weakening  of  the  English  power  by  th6 
invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  native  tribes  had  greatly  en- 
croached on  the  British  settlers,  and  many  of  these  last  had 
abandoned  their  own  laws  and  language  for  those  of  the 
Irish.  He  landed  at  Waterford  with  four  thousand  men-at- 
arms  and  thirty  thousand  archers,  a  force  not  to  be  resist- 
ed, and  thence  marched  to  Dublin.  All  the  native  chiefs 
and  degenerate  English  submitted  and  were  received  to  favor. 
Grievances  were  redressed  and  oppressive  offices  removed. 
He  then  returned  to  London  and  concluded  a  truce  for 
twenty-five  years  with  the  king  of  France.  Early  in  the  next 
year  (1396)  he  was  married  to  Isabella  the  daughter  of 
that  monarch,  a  child  only  in  her  eighth  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing January  (1397)  the  infan^  queen  was  crowned  at  West^ 
minster. 

This  treaty  and  marriage  were  vehemently  reprobated  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  dilating  on  the  glories  of  the 
late  reign,  spoke  sneeringly  of  the  luxury  and  inactivity  of 
the  present.  He  had  never  cordially  cultivated  the  good  will 
of  the  king,  who  for  his  part  had  never  forgiven  his  former 
conduct.  With  his  two  other  uncles  and  their  sons  Richard 
was  now  on  the  best  terms.  York  had  never  oifended  him, 
and  age  had  chilled  the  fire  of  Lancaster ;  the  king  had  like- 
wise lately  obliged  the  latter  by  legitimating  his  children  by 
Catherine  Swynford,  the  widow  of  a  knight  whom  his  duehess 
had  employed  to  educate  her  children,  and  who,  during  the 
life  of  the  duchess,  had  borne  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  of  these  children  was  created  earl  of  Somerset, 
but  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  act  of  legitimation  that  they 
werie  to  have  no  claim  to  the  crown.  Richard  therefore  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  take  his  long-projected  vengeance 
on  Gloucester.  He  went  himself  in  person  to  the  duke's 
castle  at  Pleshy;  Gloucester  and  his  family  came  out  to  re- 
ceive him ;  the  king  directed  the  earl-marshal  Nottingham 
to  arrest  him  and  convey  him  to  the  Tower.  But  when  they 
reached  the  Thames  on  their  way,  the  earl  hurried  his  pris- 
oner on  board  of  a  vessel  which  lay  ready  and  conveyed  hiin 
to  Calais,  of  which  place  he  was  governor.  The  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Warwick  were  arrested  in  the  same  treacher- 
ous manner  and  confined  in  different  castles.  To  quiet  the 
people,  proclamation  was  made  that  all  had  been  done  with 
the  assent  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  their  sons, 
and  other  nobles.     At  Nottingham,  a  few  days  afler,  the  ' 
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king  made  some  of  these  noblemen  appeal  the  duke  and  his 
two  friends  of  treason;  and  in  about  t|;iree  weeks. sir  WiJliam 
RickhiJl,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  wa^ 
called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  ordered  to  repair 
instantly  to  Calais.  On  his  arrival  there  a  commission  was 
given  him  to  interrogate  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he 
had  supposed  to  be  dead,  a  report  to  that  effect  having  been 
spread.  He  used  the  precaution  of  having  two  witnesses 
present  at  his  interview  with  the  duke,  and  he  advised  him 
to  ^ive  his  answer  in  writing  and  to  keep  a  copy.  Gloucester 
gave  him  what  he  called  his  confession,  and  bade  him  return 
in. the  morning,  but  Rickhill  was  dot  permitted  to  see  him 
any  more. 

Richard  had  meantime  returned  with  a  strong  force  (o 
London.  The  sheriflb  had  taken  care  to  have  a  parliament 
such  as  he  required  returned.  AH  pardons  granted  to  the 
accused  were  revoked.  They  were  appealed  of  having 
forced  the  king  to  assent  to  the  commission  of  regency  in 
1387,  and  for  their  subsequent  acts.  Arundel  pleaded  both 
a  general  and  a  special  pardon ;  his  defence  was  not  ad- 
mitted ;  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  that  very  day. 
Warwick  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  i\\e  primate, 
Aruiiders  brother,  was  banished  ;  lord  Cobham  was  ex- 
iled to  Jersey  ;  lord  Mortimer,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  native  Irish,  was  outlawed.  Orders  had  been  sent  to 
the  earl-marshal  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to 
answer  the  charges  made  against  him.  His  answer  came 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  the  duke  had  died  in  prison, 
the  lords-appellant  demanded  judgment ;  the  commons  pe- 
titioned to  the  same  effect ;  the  duke  was  then  declared  a 
traitor  and  his  property  con6scate.  Next  day  his  confes- 
sion, which  had  been  taken  by  sir  IVilliam  Kiokhill,  was 
read  in  parliament. 

The  very  opportune  death  of  the  duke  is  certainly  some- 
what mysterious,  such  deaths  in  those  times  bein^  rarely 
natural.  It  was  never  supposed .  that  he  destroyed  himself. 
Froissart  was  told  that  he  was  strangled.  Hall,  a  servant 
of  the  governor,  made  confession  in  the  next  reign  that  he 
was  present  when  the  duke  was  smothered  between  two 
beds ;  and  though  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  these  ac- 
counts, the  probability,  we. might  say  the  certainty,  still  ie 
that  the  duke  was  murdered  by  order  of.  the  king  his 
qephew. 

•    Having  thus  gratified  his  vengeance,  in  violation  of  all 
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law  and  justice,  the  king  proceeded  to  secure  himself  for 
the  future  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  To  attach  the 
princes  he  made  his  cousins  Derhy  and  Rutland  dukes  of 
Hereford  and  Albemarle,  (Aumalej)  his  brothers  Kent  and 
Huntingdoii  dukes  o^  Surrey  and  ffxeter ;  Nottingham  was 
created  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Somerset  marquess  of  Dorset ; 
the  lords  Despenser,  Neville,  Percy /and.  William  Scroop 
earls  of  Gloucester,  Westmoreland,  Worcester  and  Wilt- 
shire. To  give  the  greater  security  to  aU  concerned  in  the 
late  proceedings,  the  peers  and  commons  were  made  to. 
swear  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  maintain  all  the  acts  of 
the  present  parliament.  A  standing  commission  of  twelve 
peers  and  six  commoners  was  then  appointed,  who  were  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  legislature.  ^  *'  The  king  now," 
says  Froissart,  "  began  to  rule  more  fiercely  than  before ; " 
he  kept  a  guard  of  ten  thousand  archers ;  none  high  or  low 
dared  to  oppose  his  will ;  his  ministers  and  favorites  en- 
couraged him  in  all  his  excesses;  he  passed  his  days  in 
feasting  and  revelry,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  low  and 
trivial  pleasures.  The  people  murmured  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  parliament;  and  man^  of  the  nobles,  when  they 
calmly  reviewed  the  dissitnulation  and  treachery  of  the 
king  in  the  case  of  his  uncle,  and  the  contempt  of  law  and 
justice  which  he  had  exhibited  in  that  affair,  felt  rather  un- 
certain of  their  own  safety.  Of  the  lords-appellant  in 
1386  Hereford  and  Norfolk  alone  remained.  In  the  month 
of  December,  1397,  the  latter  overtook  the  former  on  the 
road  from  Brentford  to  London,  and  as  they  rode  along 
he  said  to  him,  (as  reported  by  Hereford,)  "We  are  like 
to  be  undone."  "  For  What?  "  "  For  the  affair  of  Rad- 
cot^bridge."  "How  can  that  be;  since  he  has  pardoned 
ua?  *''  "  NeveHheless  our  fate  will  be  like  that  of  others 
before  us;  he  will  annul  the  record."  Norfolk  then  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that  to  his  knowledge  Surrey,  Wiltshire, 
and  Salisbury  were  sworn  to  destroy  them  and  some  others, 
and  added  that  he  could  not  trust  the  king's  oath.  This 
conversation,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  king.  He  sent  for  Hereford  and  charged  him  on 
his  allegiance  tp  repeat  it  before  the  council.  On  the 
opening  of  the  next  parliament  (Jan.  30,  1398)  Hereford, 
who  had  already  obtained  a  full  pardon,  appeared  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Norfolk.  This  nobleman,  who  had  not  at- 
tended parliament,  surrendered  on  proclamation,  and  before 
the  king  at  Oswuldstre  he  denied  the  charge  and  denounced 
the  accuser  as  a  liar  and  a  false  traitor.     Richard  ordered 
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Ih^m  both  into  oustody ;  and  ^b  no  witnesses  codld  be  pro- 
duced, it  was  determined  by  a  court  of  cjihralry  held  at 
Windsor  that  the  decision  should  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  God  by  wager  of  battle  at  Coventry  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  that  diay  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  committee  of  parliament, 
and  a  great  multitude  of  tji^.  people.  The  lances  were  in 
rest,  the  combat  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  king  flung 
down  his  warder  (truncheon)  and  forbade  the  battle.  The 
tw,o  dukes  retired  to  their  seats  while  the  king  engaged  in 
consultation.  At  length  the  royal  pleasure  was  announced. 
To  prevent  future  quarrels,  the  duke  of  Hereford  Was  to 
quit  the  kingdom  and  remain  ten  years  in  exile;  Norfolk 
was  to  remain  in  exile  for  life  in  Germany,  Hungary,  or 
Bohemia,  and  to  go  as  a  pilgriip  to  the  Holy  I^and,  and  his 
lands  were  to  be  taken  into  the  king's  handis  to  pay  his 
debts  to  the  crown,  1000/.  a  year  being  reserved  to  him. 
As  a  favor,  both  were  allowed  to  appoint  attorneys  to  re- 
ceive any  inheritances  that  might,  fall  to  them  during  their 
exile.  Hereford  went  to  France ;  Norfolk  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  on  his  return  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Venice. 
Richard  wa^  now  in  fact  an  absolute  monarch ;  he  had 
oppressed  or  terrified  all  his  opponents ;  a  subsidy  granted 
for  life  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  parlia- 
ments, while  the  standing  Committee  was  ready  to  make  jany 
ordinances  he  pleased.  But  his  brilliant  position  was  un- 
stable ;  he  had  irretrievably  lost  the  Affections  of  the  people 
by  his  forced  loans  and  other  acts  of  oppression,  and  cir- 
cumstances soon  led  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  his 
cousin  Henry  the  banished  duke  of  Hereford.  On  the 
death  of  his  father. (13d9)  Henry  at  once  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  but  wlieii  he  claimed  the  estates, 
Richard,  asserting  that  exile,  like  outlawry,  rendered  inca- 
pable of  inheriting  property,  seized  them  to  his  own  .iise ; 
and  the  council  pronounced  the  patents  granted  to  him  atid 
Norfolk  illegal  and  void.  This  act  of  flagrant  injustice  was 
Richard's  ruin ;  the  patience^  of  the  nation  was  now  ex- 
hausted ;  the  friends  of  Hetty  were  active ;  plans  of  insur- 
rection were  formed  ;  the  great. lords  were  sounded.  As  if 
to  hasten  his  destruction,  the  infatuated  monarchy  while 
the  political  horizon  boded  a  tempest,  set  out  on  another 
expedition  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
March,  who  had  been  slain  by  the  native  Irish.  Having 
made  the  duke  of  York  regent  he  sailed  from  Milford  and 
landed  at  Waterford,  (Hay  31.) 
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Shortly  after,  Heiiry,  accompaBied  by  the  exUed  primate 
and  a  few  attendants,  sailed  with  three  small  resseJs  from 
Vannes  in  Brittany  and  landed  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire, 
(July  4.)  He  was  immediately  joined  by  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland,  to  whom  he  di&clared  on 
oath  that  he  only  sought  to  recover  the  honors  and  estates 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father.  The  regent,  when  he 
heard  of  his  landing,  summoned  the  vassals  of  the  crown  to 
St  Albans.  A  ni^merous  army  assembled,  but  finding  the 
leaders  mostly  disinclined  to  act  against  Henry,  who  ap- 
peared only  to  seek  his  right,  he  turned  and  moved  toward 
Bristol,  whither  the  earl  of  Wiltshire^  and  Bnssy  and  Green> 
(members  of  the  committee,)  who  had  been  led  in  charge 
of  the  young  queen,  had  already  fled.  Henry  soon  reached 
London  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  after  a  de- 
lay of  a  few  days  he  followed  the  regent.  An  interview 
between  the  uncle  and  nephew  took  place  in  the  church  of 
the  castle  of  Berkeley,  which  ended  jn  their  united  forces 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  appearing  before  the  castle 
of  Bristol,  the  regent  having  been  either  intimidated  of  de- 
ceived. The  dastle  surrendered  ;  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and 
Oreeik,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  were  executed  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial.  York  then  remained  at  Bristol 
while  Henry  proceeded  to  Chester. 

The  state  of  the  weather  had  hitherto  prevented  intelli- 
gence from  being  conveyed  to  the  king.  When  he  heard 
of  what  had  occurred  he  sfnt  the  earl  of  Salisbury  over 
with  as  many  men  as  the  ships  in  Dublin  could  carry,  while 
he;  himself  led  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  Waterford.  Salis- 
bury landed  at  Conway,  where  by  summoning  the  Welshnien 
to  his  standard  he  assembled  a  respectable  force  ;  but  as  the 
king  did  not  appear,  they  dispersed  after  waiting  for  a  fort- 
night. Richard  at  length  landed  at  Milford  with  ^veral 
thousand  men,  but  when  he  arose  next  morning  and  looked 
out  of  his  window  he  saw  that  the  greater  part  had  already 
deserted.  He  hetd  a  council  with  his  friends;  some  ad- 
vised that  he  should  lly  to  Bordeaux  ;  the  duke  of  Exeter 
strongly  objected  to  thib  course,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  proceed  to  join  the  army  at  Conway.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  in  the  night  the  king,  disguised  as  a  priest, 
his  brothers  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
tome  others,  stole  away  and  set  out  for  Conway ;  but  here 
they  found  only  Salisbury  and  a  hundred  men.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  Surrey  and  Exeter  should  repair  to  Henry 
and  learn  what  were  his  intentions.     They  met  him  at 
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Chesfer:  Surrey  was  instantiy  thrown  iuto  coufinement ; 
Exeter  was  induced  to  lay  aside  the  hart,  the  royal  badge,  and 
assume  the  rose,  that  of  Henry.  To  secure  the  person  of 
the  king, Northumberland  was  sent  with  a. force  of  five  hun^ 
dred  men-at-arms  and  one  thousand  archers ;  but  these  he 
was  not  to  let  be  seen,  lest  ilichard  should  put  to  sea. 

The  earl)  baring  secured  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhud- 
dlan,  and  placed  his  men  under  a*  rock  a  fewr  miles  from 
th^  latter,  advanced  to  Conway  with  only  five  attendants^ 
When  admitted  to  the  king's  presence  he  deliTered  a  letter 
from  Exeter,  declaring  that  full  credit  might  be  given  to  the 
offers  he  might  make.  These -were;  that  Richard  should 
promise  to  govern  by  law  {>  that  Exeter,  Surrey,,  Salisbury, 
and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  should  stand  their  trial  for  hav- 
ing advised  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester ; 
that  Henry  should  be  made  grand  justiciary,  as  his  ancestors- 
had  been.  These  terms  being  granted,  Henry  would  come  to> 
Flint,  ask  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  accompany  the  king  ta 
London.  Richard  accepted  the  terms,  privately  assuring  his 
friends  that  he  would  stand  by  them  on  their  trial,  and  take 
ample  rengeance  on  his  and  their  enemies.  Mass  was  then 
performed,  and  Northumberland  swore  on  the  host  to  ob- 
serve these  conditions.  He  then  departed,  and  afler  dinner 
the  king  set  out  for  Flint  On  coming  to  a  steep  declivity 
close  to  the  sea,  he  dismounted,  and  began  to  walk  it  down. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  cried,  **  I  am  betrayed !  God  of 
Paradise^  aid  me !  See  y6  not  banners  and  pennons  below 
in  the  valley  1  **  Northumberland  now  joined  him,  but  af^ 
fected  ignorance.  **  If  I  thought  you  could  betray  'me," 
said  the  king,  *'  it  is  not  too  late  to  return."  "  You  cannot," 
said  the  earl,  catching  the  king's  bridle ;  <*  I  have  promised 
to  convey  you  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster."  By  this  time  one 
hundred  lancers  and  two  hundred  archers  were  come  up  ; 
the  king,  seeing  escape  impossible,  said,  **  May  the  God  on 
whom  you  laid  your  hand  reward  you  and  your  accom- 
plices at  the  last  day  ! "  .  Then  turning  to  his  companions, 
'*  We  arc  betrayed,"  said  he,  <'  but  remember  that  our  Lord 
also  was  sold,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies." 

At  Flint  the  king,  when  lefl  with  his  friends,  reproached 
iimself  bitterly,  it  is  said,  with  his  former  lenity  to  the  man 
who  had  npw  risen  up  against  him.  Three  times,  he  averred,, 
he  had  pardoned  him,  once  i^hen  even  his  own  father  would 
have  put  him  to  death.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night  ;  in 
the  morning  he  ascended  the  tower  and  beheld  Henry's 
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array  of  eight j  thousand  men  adyaneing.  He  shuddered 
and  wept.  After  dinner  he  was  summoned  down  to  th« 
court  to  meet  the  duke,  who,  advancing,  armed  all  save  his 
head,  bentvhia  knee.  **  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  the 
king,  ''you  are  welcome."  ''My  lord,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  I  am  come  before  my  time.  But  I  will  show  you  the  rea- 
son. Your  people  complain  that  for  twenty  or  two-and- 
twenty  years  you  have  ruled  them  rigorously,  but  if  it  please 
Ood  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better."  "  Fair  cousm,  since 
it  pleaseth  you  it  pleaseth  me  well,"  replied  the  king:  Henry 
then  spoke  to  all  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  king's 
horses  were  forthwith  ordered ;  Richard  and  Salisbury  were 
mounted  on  two  sorry  jades,  and  thus  amid  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  they  followed  the  duke  to 
Chester.  He^e  the  king  was  made  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  assembling  a  parliament.  Henry  then  conducted  him 
toward  London.  At  Lichfield  the  captive  monarch  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  letting  himself  down  from  his  window, 
but  he  was  taken  in  the  garden.  On  reaching  London  he 
was  placed  iii  the  Tower .• 

Henry's  design  on  the  crown  was  now  no  longer  con* 
cealed.  He  wished  to  cause  Richard  to  abdicate  vobintarily, 
and  for  this  purpose  assailed  him  with  both  promises  and 
threats.  The  day  before  the  parliament  met,  a  deputation 
waited  on  the  king  and  reminded  him  of  a  promise  he  had 
made  at  Conway  to  resign  the  crown  ;  and  on  his  expressing 
his  willingness  so  to  do,  he  was  haiided  a  paper  in  which 
he  was  made  to  absolve  his  subjects  frokn  their  allegiance, 
to  renounce  the  royal  authority,  and  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  act  or  suffer  others  to  act  in  opi>oeition  to  this 
resignation.  He  read  it,  we  are  told>  with  a.  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  added  that  if  he  were  to  choose  his  successor  it 
would  be  his  cousin  of  Lancaster  there  present,  to  whom 
he  then  handed  his  ring.t 

Next  day  the  two  houses  met  in  Westminster*ball.  The 
throne  stood  empty,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Henry 
sat  on  his  seat  beside  it.  Richard's  act  of  resignation  was 
read  amid  the  shouts  of  the  attendant  multitude.  The  cor- 
onation-oath was  next  read,  and  then  followed  thirty-seven 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Richard^  whose  deposition 

» 

*  The  preceding  narrative  haii  been  given  by  Turner  tnd  Lingard, 
frpm  the  manuscript  accounts  of  two  eye-witnesses. 

t  Such  is  the  account  entered  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  but  as  the 
entr^  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  we  may  fairly  doobt  of  its  ac- 
curacy 
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was  Toteo  ananimoiuly,  «nd  eight  commiBsioQers  mounting 
a  tribunal  pronounced  the  sentence.  -  Then  Henry  rose,  and 
making  the  siffn  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  breast 
thus  spoke:  *«In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  I^  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this-  realm  of  Eng- 
land, as  I  am  descended  by  right  line  of  blood  from  the 
good  lord  king  Henry  lU.,*  and  through  that  right  that 
God  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of 
my  friends  to  recover  it ;  the  which  realm  was  in  point  to 
be  undone  for  default  of  government^  and  undoing  of  the 
good  laws."  His  claim  was  at  once  admitted ;  he  produced 
ue  ring  of  Richard ;  the  primate  then  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  the  throne ;  on  the  steps  he  knelt  and^rayed ; 
the  two  archbishops  seated  him  on  the  throne.  The  pri- 
mate briefly  addressed  the  assembly  :  Henry  then  rose  and . 
gave  thanks  to  all,  assuring  them  he  would  disturb  the 
rights  of  property  of  no  man  ;  and  having  directed  the  par- 
liament to  meet  again  in  six  days,  and  appointed  new  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  he  retired  to  the  palace^ 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  grandson  of  Edward  III: 
was  deprived  of  his  throne.  Far  from  us  be  the  remotest 
thou|rht  of  extenuating  the  baseness  and  treacheYy  of  the 
l^ercies,  or  of  justifying  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  declare  that  Richard 
was  rejected  of  his  people,  who  saw  no  refuge  from  tyranny 
but  in  depriving  him  of  his  power.  That  his  deposition 
was  the  act  of  the  nation  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  no  one 
rose  on  his  side ;  the  means  of  Lancaster  were  feeble  in 
themselves,  and  could  have  achieved  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  "We  must  there- 
fore regard  this  event  as  similar  to  a  much  more  famous 
one  which  took  place  about  three  centuries  later,  and  to  be 
justified  on  the  same  grounds,  and  therefore  view  in  the 
house  of  Lancaster  a  line  of  rightful  princes. 

A  spirit  of  innovation  or  reform  in  religion  was  at  work 
at  this  time  in  England  ;  and  John  "Wickliffe,  the  precursor 
of,  or  pioneer  to,  those  who  overthrew  the  dominion  of  the 
Papacy,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard. 

*  Hsrdynge,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  says,  thftt  he  had  often 
heard  the  earl  of  Northumherland  assert  that  John  of  Gaunt  had 
forged  a  chronicle  to  prove  thajt  Edmund,  (from  whom  he  was  de^ 
scended  in  the  female  line,)  and  not  Edward  I.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IIL,but  that  he  had  been  set  aside  on  account  of  his  deformity. 
Henrj  seems  here  to  allude  to  thAt  story. 
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We  will  giv^  a  brief  ajccoimt  of  this  extraordinary  man  and 

liis  labors  and  opinions. 

Wickliffe  was  born  in  1324.  He  graduated  at  Oxford, 
where  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Scripture  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Gospel  Doctor  ;  he  waa  also  perfectly  skilled 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  then  in  vogue.  He  first  ap- 
peared as  an  author  in  135i5,  when  he  pat  forth  a  tract  in 
yfh'ich  he  found  the  moral  Cause  of  the  great  plague,  with 
which  Eui^ope  had  just  been  afflicted,  in  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  church.  Four  years  later  he  engaged  in  a 
•controversy  with  those  pests  of^society  (as  they  nave  al- 
ways proved)  the  Mendicant  orders.  The .  insolence,  the 
rapacity,  the  shameless  falsehood  of  these  men  had  passed 
all  bounds.  They  swarmed  ever  the  whole  country  "  as  thick 
as  motes  in  the  sonne  heme ; "  they  every  where  disparaged 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  monks,  whose  revenues  they  fre- 
quently diverted  to  themselves.  As  the  universities  suffered 
much  from  their  artifices,  that  of  Oxford  testified  its  grati- 
tude for  the  exertions  of  Wickliffe  by  presenting  him  with 
a  living  of  some  value,  and  he  shortly  after  was  made  warden 
of  Baliol  college.  He  was  then  m&de  head  of  Canterbury- 
hall  by  priixiate  Islep,  its  founder,  but  he  was  deprived  by 
Langham,  Islep's  successor;  Wickliffe  appealed  to  the  pope, 
who  decided,  as  might  be  expected,  against  him ;  and  the 
king,  on  receiving  a. present  of  two  hundred  marks  from  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  favor  the  decision  had  been 
made,  confirmed  it  Wickliffe  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  crown  and  parlia.ment  in  the  dispute  with  the  pope 
about  the  tribute  yielded  by  John,  and  triumphantly  refuted 
the  arguments  of  the  papal  advocates.  In  1372  he  obtained 
a  doctor's  degree  and  the  professorship  of  divinity,  and  in 
1374  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Bruges  to 
treat  with  the  papal  ministers  on  the  subject  of  Provisions. 
On  his  return  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  with  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire. 

Wickliffe  had  returned  from  Bruges  convinced,  as  he 
says  himself,  that  the  pope  was  *'  the  most  cursed  of  clip- 
pers and  purse-kervers,"  and  he  went  on  fearlessly  in  his 
exposures  of  the  papal  corruptions.  The  heads  of  the 
church  thought  they  could  no  longer  safely  remain  silent, 
and  he  was  therefore  summoned  to  appear  before  the  con« 
vocation  at  St.  Paul's.  On  the  appointed  day  (Feb.  19, 1377) 
he  came,  accompanied  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  by  lord  Henry  Percy  th6  earl-marshal.     An  altercation 
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took  place  between  these  noblemen  and^6oarteiiey  bishop  of 
London,  in  which  the  advantage  of  temper  and  deeorum 
was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  prelate ;  an4  the  citizens^  who 
disliked  the  duke,  esfiousing  the  cause  of  their  bishop,  made 
an  uproar  whiph  caused  the  assembly  to  be  broken ,  up. 
Next  day  the  mob  went  to  the  duke's  palace*  the  Savoy* 
and  reversed  hi&  arms,  and  they  murdered  a  priest  wbom 
they  took  for  the  «arl-m^rshal. 

The  ^  pope  now  fulminated  four  bulls  against  Wicklifie« 
ahd  the  next  year  he- had  to  appear  at  |jambeth  before  the 
papal  delegates.  But  the  I^ondoners  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  and  even  broke  into  the  chapel  \^hcire  they  were 
sitting,  menacing  them,  with  destruction  if  any  thing  befell 
the  reformer,  and  a  message  came  from  the  youpg  king's 
mother^  the  <  iPair  Maid  of  iCetot/  desiring  them  not  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  business.  -'^  Wickliffe  delivered  a  paper  explan- 
atory of  his  sentiments,  in  which  he  so  enveloped^  tliem  in^ 
the  scholastic  jargon,  that  his  judges  affected  to  be  satisfied 
of  his  orthodoxy^  and  dismissed  him.  Hq  returned  to  his 
reqtory ;  the  great  schism  in  the  pjapacy  succeeded,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  him.  He  there- 
fore went  on  exposing  its  errors,  and  at  length  had  the  har- 
dihood to  assail  its  palladium,  the  astoundmg  doctrine  of 
the  real  corporal  presence  of  God  in  the  host.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster y.  in  dibma^  at  his  temerity,  taow  abandoned  him. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  convocation  at  Oxford,  (1382,) 
where  he  maintained  liis  opinions.  A  mandate  was  obtaineQ 
from  the  king  banishing  him  from  that  university,  and  h^  re- 
tired to  Luiterwpfth,  wh^re  he  died  of  paralysis  oil  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1384.  Thirty  years  after  j  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  his  remains  were  taken  up  and  burnt, 
and  cast  into  the  adjacefnt  stream  nfimed  the  Swift.  •   . 

The  whole  system  of  the*  church  of  Itom^  appears  so 
idiametricoJly  opposed  to  a  siqtiple  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
that  it  need  not  surprise  U9  to  fi^d  Wickliflfb  arrivmgat  the 
truth,  on  most  points  when  once  he  had  the  courage  to^  search 
the  Scriptures  for  himself. ,  His  discoveries,  li^Le  those  of  all 
independent  inquirerst,  were  of  course  gradual ;  .  hence  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  his  writings,  as  in  those  of  such  as  by 
patient  inquiry  have  endeavored  to  extricate  themselves  out 
of  the  labyrinth  of  error,  imperfect  views  and  eveq  contradic- 
tions, bold  assertions  and  unguarded  expressions,  poured  out 
in  the  first  fervor  of  discovery,  but  softened  and  restricted 
on  cooler  consideration.  ,  This  renders .  it  difficult  to  istate 
with  any  certainty  what  his  real  opinions  on  every  point  were, 
20*  nn 
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and  the  difficulty  lit  increased  by  the  cireomBtanee  of  only  a 
tN>rtion'Ofbui  works  hairing  lyeen  prihted.* 

The  tMTo  pilliurs  of  Popery  fu-e  the  doctrines  of  Merits  and 
Transubstantiation ;'  in  of>po8ition.  to  the  former,  .Wickliffe 
held  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  though  per- 
haps not  in  such  strong  te.rms  as  some  subsequent  reform- 
ers have  done ;  tot  the  latter  point  he  ne^mn  to  have  agreed 
with  the  present  Church  of  England  in  denying  a  bodily, 
but  acknowledgiiig  a  real  spiritpal  (presence  in  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  To  most  of  the  bther  erroneous  doctrines 
then  inculcated,  raiher  than  shock  prejudices  by  denying 
th^nh,  he  tried  to  give  a  rational  sense ;  but  against  pardons, 
indulgences,  and  excommunications,,  those  great  implements 
ofclmcal  extortion  and  encouragement  to  ^in,  his  infec- 
tives were  triimpet-toned.  Viewing,  with  the  Albigenses^ 
with  Dan^,  Petfarca,  and  all  the  opponents  of  the  cfadrcb 
of  Rome,  the  pope  as  Antt-<!^hrist,  h^  unsparingly  applied 
that  and  similar  terms  to  him  and  his' supporters ;  and  as  his 
was  an  age  of  coarseness  and  plain  speaking,  his  language 
frequently  passes  the  limi^  set  to  controversy  by  the  de- 
corum' of  the  present  day.f 

In  opposition  to  the  church  pf  Rome,  Wickliffe  was  stren- 
uous in  upholding  the  authority  of'  the  state  over  all  or- 
ders «of  men.  Tithes  he  regarded,  as  alms  bestowed  on  the 
churchy  and  h^  held  that  the  state  was  justified  in  with- 
holding >  them  if  the  clergy  neglected  their  duty  ;  perhaps 
he  went  eveil  farther,'  and  thpfught  that  in  such  case  the  in- 
dividual layn^an  might  refuse  tithe  and  dues.  His  own  re- 
tention of  a  valuable  living  till  his  death  is,  we  should  sup- 
pose, k  sufficient  proof  that  he  did  rtot  think  that  the  clergy 
should  derive  their  only  supports  from  voluntary  offerings. 
.  Still '  bis  language  on  this  point  was  ambiguous  and  very 
liable  to  p'erversioin.  It  was  equally  so  on  another,  the 
right  of  wicked  men  to  their  temporal  possessions,  ^nd 
WickliiSe  has  been  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine  of 
dominion  being  founded  in  grace.  ,  Yet  here  again  the  in- 
ference is  belied  |)y  his  life  and  conduct,  and  bis  language^ 

*  The  GeriDaiifl  have  prin^d  all  the  wo^*ka  and  letters  ofiiargte^i 
reformer.^  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  those  of  oiir  reformer  should 
still  Teraatn  in  manuscript.  -  ^ 

t  The  deltcaov  of  Dr.  Lingard  is  shocked  at  WicklifRi's  ccArseness. 
Does  it,  exceed  tne.  following,  of  the  orthodox  Walsins-bam  ?  **  That 
did  hypocrite,  that  an^l  of  ^atan,  that  emiasarj  of  Anti-Christ,  the 
not-to-be-named  John  Wickliffe,  or  rather  Wicluhdtvt^  the  heretic,*' 
Ac.  dtc.  ^ 
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if  riglHly  iljid^slood,  ia  perfecdy  ianoceBt  vid  far  le^.8trong 
than  that  of  even  SC^Atigustiiie  da,  tha^same  subject;  It  ib, 
boweverr-oot  impo^ible  t|iat,  as  is  asserted,  th^se  prmciples 
of  WickJiflfe,  misuodenttood^  may  fa^Ve  been,  ua^  at  the 
time  of  ihe  rising  of  the  peasantry  to  ju^tify^  thib  excesses 
they,  were  urged  to  commit 

FoUowih^  the  maxim  that  we*may  learn  from  the  euemy, 
Wiekiiffe  sent  his  Poor  Priests,  as  he  styled  them,  as  itine- 
rant preachers  through  the^  kingdom^  imitating  in  this  his 
foes  the  friars.  His  doctrii^es  were  thus  Widely  spread,  and 
they  were  embraced  by  numbers  of  both  sexes.  His  fol- 
lowers, whp  were  )remar)Led  for  the  purity  and  even  austerity 
of  their  morals,  were  named  Lollardd.* 

fiut  Wicklifife  gare  Rome  «  deeper  [  wound  than  any  she 
had  yet  received,  by  tradislating  jthe  Bible  into  English,  fuad 
thus  enabling  even  the  unieanied  to  see  how  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  Ofod  were  her  doctrines  and  practices.  ,  This 
\a,  the  weapon  which,  as  the^  aword  of  the  Spirit,  B'Odr^e  has 
always-  dreaded,  and  whicji  alone  suffices  to  overthrow  her 
power. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HENRT  IV. 
18»— 1413. 


THAt  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  the  choice  of  the  nation  is 
an  undeniable  fact  The  irue  heir  of  the  throne  was  the 
earl  of  March ;  btit  he  was  a.  child  only  seven  yisars  dd,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his  .favor.  So  little  fears  Jiad 
Henry  from  his  claims,  tliat  he  contented  himself  with  hold-, 
inff  him  ^and  his  brother  in  an  honorable  confinement  at 
Windsor.  <  ,  • 

When  parliament  met,,  the  titlei  of  pirinoe  of  Wales,  duke 
of  Cornwall,  Guienne,  etc.,  were  conferred  on  Henrjfs  eW- 
est  son  —  an  indirect  way  of  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
the  king's  title.  The  i^cts  pf  the  twenty-first  year  of  Richard 
were  repealed,  and  thbse:of  his  eleventh  year  were  afirmed. 
The  lords  .appellant  against  the  duke  of  Gloucester  were 

*  iVom  the.  Low  Dutch  loUm  or  lulUth  *  to  wog,'  it  is  said. 
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.  < 
deprived  of  the  titles  and  estates  bestowed  on  them  on  that 
account.  Fature  appeals  of  treason  were  prohibited,  as  also 
were  delegations  of  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  a  com- 
mittee. It  was  al^  forbiddei^  uofder  >heayy  penalties  for 
any  one  but  the  king  to  give  liveries.*  Toward  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  pfimate  having  •  previdusly  enjoined  all 
the  lords  to  strict  secrecy,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  delivw 
erefl  a  message  from  the  king  requiring  them  to  say  what 
shbuld  be  done  with  the  deposed  monarch,  whose  life  the 
king  wais  resolved  to  preserve.  They  replied  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  sure  w^d  in  a  place  Svhere  there  should  be  no 
concourse  .of  people,  under  trusty  officers,  and  that  none  of 
his  friends  should  be  admitted  to  him/  The  king  then  cam^ 
to  the  house,  (Oct.  27,)  and  passed  this  sentence  on  his  un- 
happy predecessor,  whose  fate  it  was  evident  was  now  sealed. 
0OW  long  that  fate  might  have  been  ^^layed  had  no  con- 
spik-acv  been  formed  in  his  favor,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But 
five  or  the  lords  appellant  had  agreed  amohg  themselves  to 
invite  the  king  to  a  tournament  at  Oxfotd,  and  there  to 
seize  him  and  to  proclaim  Richar|l.  Rutland,  however,  who 
was  one  of  them,  proved  a  traitor.  It  is  said  indeed  that 
his  father  the  duke  of  York  insisting  on  seeing,  a  letter  he 
had  received,  he  went,  finding  concealment  impossible,  and 
revealed  the  whole  to  the  king.  The  conspirators,  who  had 
altered  their  plan,  seized  the  castle  of  Windsor  ;  but  Henry, 
warned  by  Rutland,  had  lefl  it  and  gone  to  London,  where 
he  proclaimed  them  as  traitors  and  commenced  a  levy  of 
troops.  They  retired  tOi  the  west  proclaiming  Richard  as 
they  went  At  Cirencester,  where  they  lay  the  first  night, 
the  people  i^ose.  under  their,  mayor  and  attacked  the  quar- 
ters of  the.  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury,  whom  they  forced 
to  surrender,  and  beheaded  theih  the  next  night ;  the  sam^ 
fate  befell  the  lords  Lumley  and  Despenser  at  Biistol; 
and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  falling  into  the  htnds  of  th$ 
late  duke  of  Gloucester's  tenants  vat  Fleshy,  was.  put  to  death 
by  them.  .  The  death  of  the  deposed  n^pnaich  soon  followed  ; 
the  lords  had  risen  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  his  death  at  Pontefract  was  announced. 
He  had  refused  foodi  it  was-  said,  when  he  heard  of  the 
deaths  of  his  brothers  Kent  and  Huntingdon.    To  this,  how- 

*  By  giving  their  liverien  or  badges  to  a  naraber  of  people,  the  no- 
bles Bouffht  to  'auitain  their  power.  They  supported  by  their  influ- 
ence, and*' often  >  protected  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  cninf*s, 
those  who  wore  their  liveries,  who  in  return  Ie*nt  them  the  service  of 
their  arms  in  times  of  civil  war  or  rebellion,  or  in  their  private  fends. 
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€ver,  tew  gave  creSU;  the  general  opinioa  was  thai  be  had 
been  starred  to  death  by  order  of  Heofy^  and  that  he  had 
liDjj^ered  for  fifteen  days.  Another  account  says  that  sir 
Piers  of  Eiton  came  from  London  with  seven  assistants  to 
murder  him.  Richard,  wl)en  they  entered  his  room,  aware 
of  their  design,  sprang  forward  and  snatched  a  battle-axe 
from  one,  with  which -he  killed  some  of  them^  but  Exton 
brought  him  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  then*  with  a  second  blow  despatched  him.  The 
body  was  brought  to  London  and  exposed  in  public  with 
the '  lower  part  of  the  face  oncovered^  wliich  proved  that 
'  Richard  was  dead,  but  nothinff  more.  Henry  attended  the 
obsequies  in  person  at  St  Paul's,  and  the  corpse  w^  then 
interred  at  Langley.  ' 

To  .  set '  his  own  spirit  and  activity  in  opposition,  to  the 
inertness  of  his  predecessor,  Heqry  summoned  the  military 
tenants  to  his  standard^  and  m^qhing  to  the  Tyne  sent ,  to 
claim  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  On  meeting 
with^  a  refusal  he  advanced  t<r  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not 
waste  and  destroy  the  country.  The  Scots  would  give  no 
opportunity,  of  fighting,,  and  want  of  supplies  forced  him  ta 
retire.  A  border-war  was  kept  up^  the  principal  event  pf 
which  was  the  battle  of  Kumbledown,  (1402.)  The  earl  of 
Douglas  having  passed  the  borders  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  ravage  the  northern  counties,  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland and  his  son  Henry  Percy,  named  Hotspur,  as« 
8emble,d  their  troops  to  intercept  him  on  his  return.  When 
they  met,  (Sept.  14,)  the  Scots  occupied  the  hill  of  Humble- 
down,  the  English  an  opposite  eminence.  The  English  march- 
ers descended  into  the  valley  and  won  the  victory,  while  the 
men-at-arms  stood  looking  on.  Douglas  himself  and  mapy 
nobles  and  knights  were  made  prisoners. 

The  very  Aextyear,  (1403,)  strange  as  it  may  seem,  North- 
umberland took  up  arms  against  the  man  whom  he  had  aided 
to  seize  the  crown.  Whatever  the^real  cause  may  have  been,, 
the  occasion  was  as  follows.  Tnere  was  a  gentleman  in 
Wales  nam^d  Owen  Giendour,  or  of  Glendourdy,  descended 
from  its  ancient  princes.  He  had  received  a  legal  educa*- 
tion  ill  England,  and  had  be^n  in  the  service  of  either  the 
late  king  or  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 
a  relative  of  Henry's,  seized  some  of  .Glendoiir's  land  which 
lay  contiguous  to  his  own  ;  the  Welshman  applied  to  par- 
liament, bnt  getting  no  redress  he  .took  advantage  of  the 
king's  absence  in  Scotland  (1400)  to  right  himself  by  the 
8th>ng  hand.    Owen  was  declared  an  outlaw ;  in  return  be 
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assumed  the  sovereigQty  of  Wales.  .  His  eoontrymen  who 
were  stQdjrin|(  or  Uborhig  in  Eaglaiid,  ptOTided  arms  .and 
floclced  to  him,  aad  the  hetief  that  he  was  versed,  in  hiagic 
arts  augmented  huf  inilttence.  The  king  thrice  (ed  an  army 
in  person  into  Wdes,  and  tknribe  he  had  to  retire,  haffled  by 
the  weather,  the  jcsomitry,  and  the  skill  of  Glendour^  I^rd 
Grey  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer  were  each  defeated  and 
made  captive,  (149^)  •  The  king,  bis  soo^  and  the  earl  of 
Arundel  invaded  Wales  in  three  different  points ;  but  the 
heavens  seemed  to  fiffht  for  the  chainpions  of  independence, 
as  tremendous  rains  forced  the  invadtfsfto  retire,  and  Henry 
actually  ascribed  his  ill-success  to  the  magic  of  Gleadour. 

Henry  then  gave, permission  to  the  rdatives  of  lord  Grey 
to  ransom  him,  but  he  refused  those  of  Mortimer  when 
they  applied  feir  the  same  favor.  This,  we  are  told,  irri- 
tated Hotspur,  wKo  was  married  to  Mortimer's  sister ;  his 
fi^ther  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Worcester  shared  in  his  dis- 
content, and  on  their  applying  for  advice  to  Scroop,  arch- 
bishop, of  York,  the  prelate  urged  them  to  proclaim  the 
rightful  heir  and  levy  war  on  Henry  as  a  usurper.  A  secret 
confederacy  was  formed  with  Douglas,  to  whom  they  gave 
his  liberty ,^  and  with  Owen  Glendour,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  his  daughter  in  raatriage  to  Mortimer*  Northum- 
berland having  fallen  sick.  Hotspur,  joined  by  Douglas,  led 
his  forces  toward  Waleis,  and  when  his  uncle  came  up  wkh 
his*  troops  in  Cheshire,  they  put  forth  a  manifesto  {Recusing 
the  king  of  wasting  the  public  treasure,  and  allowing  his 
favorites  to  exclude  the  great  lords  from  access  to  him. 
Heqry,  who  was  oa  his  way  to  the  north,  replied  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  late  supplies  had  heen  paid  to  the  Per- 
cies  themselves,  and  offered  Ihem  a  safe-conduct  to  come 
and  expose  their  griefs.  At  Burton-ourTrent  he  learned 
the  rbute  of  the  rebels,  and  turning  "westwards  be  entered 
Shrewsbury  rust  as  they  came  in  sight  of  it  Hotspur  halted 
at  Hartlefiela,  whence  he  sent  a  defiance  to  the  'king,  calling 
him  false  and  perjured  for  having  violated  all  the  engage- 
ments made  on  his  return  to  Engiabd,  and  having*  usurped 
the  crown.  Henry,  unable  to  refute  the  charges,  replied 
that  he  had  no  tir^e  for  writing,  and  that  the  sword  should 
decide. 

Next  morning  (July  21)  the  two  armies,  each  about  four- 
teen thousand  men,  were  drawn  out.  The  ^ing  sent  the 
abbot  of  Shrewsbury  with  proposals  of  peace,  but  by  the 
influence  of  Worcester  they  were  rejected.  The,  advierae 
cries  of  "  St.  George ! "  and  "  Esperapce  Percy  ! "  then  rose ; 
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the  arohen  &a  both  pides  peuried  their  fatal  hail  of  aordws ; 
Hotspur  loid  Douglas,  eilch  with  thirtj  followers,  plunged 
liito  the  centre  of  the.  English  sedLin^fthe  king;  the.  earl  of 
-Stafford,  sir  Walter  Blount,  •and  two  others,  all  of  whom 
wore  the  royal  arms  to  deceive  the.  enemy,  were  slain;  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  wounded  in  the  face.  Hotspur  and 
bouglas  now  att/pmpted  ^  force  their  way  back,  but  a,  chance 
arrow  pierced  the  brain  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  m^de 
a  prisoner.  Ahef  a  conflict  of  three  hours  the  insurgents 
Aed.  More  than  a  third  of  the  royal  army  was  slaip  or 
wounded,  but  the  loss  of  the  rebels  was  much  greater.  Wbr«* 
cester,  lord  Kindenon,  and  sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were 
among  the  prisoners,  were  executed  as  traitors ;  Douglas  was 
treated  with  all  courtesy.  NoKhumberland,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  join  his  son,  when  he  heard  of  his  defeat  and  death, 
disbanded  hb  forces  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of 
WarkwOrth.  He  came,  however,  and  surrendered  himself  U> 
the  king  at  York,  and  received  a  pardon  for  aV  offences  in 
the  next  parliament  . 

Though  Henry  was  thus  triumphant  over  4iis  enemies,  his 
throne  was  by  no  means  secure ;  Glendour  was  stiU  in  arms ; 
a  false  Richard  was  set  up ;  ^  the  favorers  of  the  rights  of 
Mortimer  were*  numerous;  the  young  earl  of  March  had 
even  been  stolen  out  of  Windsor  castle,  but  he  was  speedily 
retaken.  •  Soon,  too,  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  York* 
shire,  headed  by  the  archbishop,  Northumberland,  and  Mow- 
bray earl-marshal,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
writing  was  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  charging  the 
king  with  perjury,  rebellion,  the  murder  of  his  sovereign-,  and 
various  other  crimen;  and  eight  thousand  men,  led  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  earl-marshal,  assembled  at  Shipton-on- 
the-Moor  near  York.  Prince  John  (Henry's  third  son)  and 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  came  against  them.  A  con- 
ference took  place  betitreen  the  leader^;  the  prelate  a^d eiirl 
were  induced  (whether  by  guile  or  not  is  uncertain)  to  dis- 
band their  forces,  and  they  were  then  made  prisoners  a^id 
conveyed  to  Henry  at  P^ntefract.  The  king  directed  Gas- 
cpigne^  the  chief  justice,  to  pass  sentence  on  them,  and  when 
he  scrupled  to  do  so,  he  gave  the  charge  to  a  knight  named 
Fulthbrpe,,  who  made  no  hesitation,  and  the  prelate  and  the 
earl  were  both  beheaded.  Northumberland  fled  into  Scot- 
land, and  the  king  reduced  all  his  castles.  Sometim^  afler, 
(UoiS,)  the  earl  made  an  irruption  into  the  north,  but  he  waa 

*  See  Appendiz  (P.) 
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defeated  attd^lain  near  Tadcaster  (Feb.  2S)  by  sir  ThomaB 
Rokeby,  the  sheriff  jof  the  county.  Wales  was  gradually 
reduced/ but  Owen  Glendoar  stilt  held  out  in  the  retired 
fastnesses,     ti^e  V9&  living  in  the  following  reign,  and  seems  ^ 

never  to  have  lost  his  liberty  or  his  independence.  { 

An-  accident,  fortunate  for  him,  but  of  whieb  be  did  not 
make  the  raost  generous  use,  gave  Henry  a  control  over  the 
^councils  of  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Albany,  brother  of 
Robert  III.,  had  seized  on  the  pow^r  of  the  state ;  his  eldest 
nephew,  heir  to^  the  ciH>wn,  ^ad  perished  in  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  confined,  and  Robert,  to  save  his  younger 
son  James,  a  child  but  nine  years  old,  was  sending  him  to 
France. .  The  ship,  on  board  of  which  the  prince  was,  being 
captured  by  an-English  cruiser,  Henry,  though  there  was  a 
trqce  between  the  two  countries  at  the  iime,.reuised  to  libernte 
the  joyal  captive.  Robert  dying  shortly  after,  Albany  as^ 
turned  the  government,  and  Henry  then  was  able,  by  the 
threat  of  getting  the  rightful  heir  at  liberty,  to  keep  the 
regent  in  a  state  of  subserviency.  He,  however,  made 
some  amends  to  the  prince  for  hislosa  of  liberty 'by  leaving 
him  carefully  educated.. 

The  public  e^eat^of  the  remainder  of  this  king's  reign,  if 
we  except  a  slight  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  French 
princes,  were  of  no  importance.  The  wildness  and  levities 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  said  to  have  cauised  his  father 
some  uneasiness.  This  prince,  who  had  shown  undoubted 
valor  in  the  field,  in  time  of  peace  plunged  inta  riot  and 
excess ;  but  still  gleams  of  right  feeling  broke  through  his 
follies;  which  evinced  that  his  heaft  was  not  corrupt.  It  is 
said  that  when  one  of  his  riotous  companions  had  been 
taken  up  Jind  brought  before  the  chief  justice  Gascoigne,  the 
prince  went  and  demanded  his.  release,  and  when  refused 
drew  his  sword  our  the  judge.^  Gascoigne  forthwith  ordered 
him  to  prison  for  the  offence,  and  the  prince  meekly  sub- 
mitted. **  Happy  the  monarch,"  said  the  king  when  he  heard 
it,  **  who  has  a  judge  so  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  a  son  so  willing  (o  submit  to  the  tawsl  "  A  suspicion 
was  als6  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  king  that  his  son  as- 
pired to  the, throne.  When  the  prince  heard  of  this,  he.de^ 
manded  an  audience  of  his  father,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  handing  him  a  dagger,  besought  him  to 
deprive  him.  of  life,  since  he  had  deprived  hirp  of  his  ' 
favor. 

Though  the  king  was  but  in  his  forty-^ixth  year,  the 
eymptoon  of  approaching  death   were  manifest.    Violent 
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eruptiom  had  brdken  out  in  his  face,  he  was  mibject  to  con* 
atant  fits  of  epilepsy^  and  remot-ae,  it  ia  added,  aecretljr 
prejed  on  hia  conscience.  We  are  told  *  that  one  day,  as 
he  lay  in  a  fit,  apparently  dead,  the  prince  came  in,  and 
taking  the  crown,  which  according  to  custom  lay  by  the  king 
on  a  cushion,  carried  it  into  an  adjoining  room.  The  king 
on  recovering  sternly  asked  what  had  become  of  it ;  thd 
prince  instantly  brought  it  back.  "  Alas  1  fair  son,''  said  the 
king,  at  the  close  of  their  conversation,  "  what  right  have 
you  to  the  crown  when  you  know  your  father  had  none  ?  " 
"My  liege," said  the  prince,  "with  the  sword  you  won 
it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  keep  if  "  Well,*'  replied 
the  king,  "  do  as  you  think  best ;  I  leave  the  issue  to  God, 
and  hope  he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul."  As  he  was 
praying  (March  20,  1413)  in  St.  Edward's  chapel,  in  West- 
minster abbey,  he  was  seized  with  his  last  fit,  and  he  expired 
in  the  abbot's  chamber. 

Henry  IV.  was  possessed  of  many  estimable  qualities,  and 
had  he  obtained  the  crown  in  a  regular  way  would  have 
made  an  excellent  sovereign.  .  Injustice,  as  we  have  seen, 
drove  him  to  crime ;  one  act  led  to  another,  till  they  ended 
in  the  murder  of  his  unhappy  kinsman  and  predecessor. 

By  his  first  wif^  Mary  Bohun,  coheiress  of  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  Henry  had  four  sons,  Henry  his  successor,  Thomas 
duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  married 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  had 
no  issue  by  his  second  wife  Jane  of  Navarre. 

Those  who  had  given  Henry  his  crown  resolved  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  nature  of  his  title.  The  commons 
strengthened  most  of  their  rights  and  privileges  in  this  reign, 
and  acquired  new  ones.  Such,  for  instance,  was  fi^eedom  firom 
arrest,  a  privilege  at  that  time  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  but  which  at  the  present  day  only  serves  to  enable 
poor  or  dishonest  members  to  baffle  their  creditors,  and  thus 
brings  into  or  keeps  in  parliament  men  who  should  not  be 
there. 

The  clergy  obtained  in  the  second  year  of  this  king  the 
writ  De  comburendohcereHcd,  and thusparti ally  introduced  into 
the  kingdom  the  Inquisition  with  its  horrible  imtos-da^fi. 
Instead  of  inquiring  into  such  opinions  of  the  Lollards  as 

*  Monstrelet,  i.  163.  Lingard  thinks  this  was  an  invention  of  the 
rival  fkimly. 

VOL.    I.  21  BB 
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were  really  injurious  to  society,  they  made  the  scholastic 
absurdity  of  traosubstantiation  the  test.  Primate  Arundel 
immediately  began  to  act  on  this  statute,  and  the  first  victim 
to  the  metaphysical  Moloch  was  William  Sautre,  parish  priest 
of  St  Osithe ;  a  tailor  named  Badby  was  also  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  prince  Henry,  who  vainly  urged  him  to  recant 
and  save  himself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HENRT  V, 

14ia— 1422. 


The  joy  of  the  nation  dt  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  was 
extreme.  It  was  indeed  slightly  shaded  by  the  recollections 
of  his  youthful  follies,  but  all  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  the  conduct  of  the  young  monarch.  He  dbmissed  his 
former  companions  with  suitable  presents,  assuring  them  of 
further  favor  when  they  should  show  that  they  were  re- 
formed. He  continued  his  father's  honest  servants  and  min- 
isters in  their  offices.  He  set  the  earl  of  March  at  liberty; 
he  restored  the  Percy  family  to  their  estates  and  honors; 
and  he  removed  the  renpains  of  Richard  II.  (by  whom  he 
had  once  been  favored)  from  Langley  and  de|>osited  them 
in  Westminster  abbey,  himself  attending  as  chief  mourner. 

One  cloud  alone  overcast  this  propitious  dawn.  The 
sect  of  the  Lollards  was  represented  to  the  king  as  holding 
opinions  alike  subversive  of  church  and  state,  and  he  was 
induced  to  allow  the  zealous  primate  Arundel  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  them.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of 
Cobham,  (in  risht  of  hb  wife,)  a  man  of  distinguished  mil- 
itary talents  and  high  in  the  favor  of  the  late  king,  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  the  primate,  deeming  him 
the  fittest  person  to  commence  with,  applied  to  the  king  for 
permissit>n  to  indict  him.  Henry  advised  moderation,  and 
undertook  himself  to  reason  with  the  accused,  but  the  zeal- 
ous soldier  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  royal  arguments. 
The  primate  was  then  allowed  to  proceed ;  he  was  aided  by 
his  suffragans  of  London,  Winchester,  and  St.  Davids.  The 
knight  was  brought  before  them,  and  after  a  noble  defence 
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of  hb  opinions,  in  which  he  clearly  confuted  his  adversaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  explained  his  sentiments  as  to  leaTo 
abundant  room  for  conciliation  if  his  judges  desired  it,  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  and  was  delivered  ovjsr  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  secular  arm.*  He,  however,  made  his 
escape  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  and 
his  followers  are  now  said  to  have  formed  the  atrocious  de- 
sign of  surprising  the  king  at  Eltham,  where  he  kept  his  Christ* 
mas,  putting  him,  his  brothers,  and  the  principal  clergy' and  . 
nobility  to  death,  and  forming  the  realm  into  a  federal  re- 
public with  Oldcastle  for  its  president.  This  scheme,  it  is 
added,  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  return  of  the  king  to 
Westminster,  and  the  insurgents  then  were  directed  to  as- 
semble at  an  appointed  time  in  St.  Giles's  fields;  but  the 
night  before,  the  king  occupied  the  ground  with  some  troops, 
having  previously  closed  the  city-gates  to  keep  in  the  Lollards 
of  the  city.  The  first  parties  that  arrived  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  the  rest,  who  were  coming  when  they  heard  this 
ill  news,  dispersed  and  fled. 

This  account,  which  is  given  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  ihe 
Lollards,  has  a  most  improbable  air,  yet  we  know  not  what 
violent  projects  men  driven  to  desperation  may  have  formed. 
At  all  events  the  prisons  in  and  about  London  were  filled^ 
and  twenty-nine  persons,  among  whom  was  sir  Roger  Ac- 
ton, a  man  of  good  property,  were  suspended  by  chains  from 
a  gallows  in  Picket  Field,  and  then  burnt  alive  as  heretics 
and  traitors.  A  reward  of  1000  marks  was  offered  for  lord 
Gobham  dead  or  alive,  but  he  escaped  into  Wales,  where 
durini^  four  years  he  eluded  his  persecutors.  At  length  he 
was  discovered  by  lord  Powis.  ,  He  defended  himself  val- 
iantly, and  would  probably  not  have  been  taken  alive  if  a 
woman  had  not  broken  his  legs  with  a  blow  of  a  stOol.  He 
was  carried  to  London  in  a  horse-litter,  where  he  was  hung 
by  a  chain  and  burnt  alive  as  a  heretic.t 

It  is  said  that  the  late  king  had,  when  dying,  charged  his 
son,  if  he  wished  for  domestic  quiet,  never  to  let  the  nation 

*  Read  his  trial  in  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  i.  35d— 379. 
"  His  conduct,"  says  Lingard,  "  was  as  arrogant  and  insulting  as  that 
of  his  judffe  was  rnifd  and  dignified.*'  By  this  we  may  estimate  Dr. 
Lingard*s  nistorio  honesty, .  in  matters  where  the  reputation  of  his 
church  is  concerned. 

t  *'  Though  the  king  offered  the  most  tempting  rewards  for  his  ap- 
prehension, he  eluded  for  several  years  the  oursuit  and  search  of  his 
enemies."  Thus  ends  Lin^ard*s  account  of  nim.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  burning,  as  that  might  blemish  the  picture  of  the  lamb-like 
Church.  .  ■  ■ 
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remain  long  ntvrest ;  it  is  also  said  that  the  prijnate,  fearing 
an  attack  on  the  property  of  the  church,  to  ^hich  parlia' 
ment  was  urging  the  king,  to  divert  his  thoughts  and  those 
of  the  nation  to  other  objects,  adTised.  him  to  assert  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Whether  these  counsels  were  giv- 
en or  not,  thp  present  distracted  state  of  France  offered  a 
fair  field  for  ambition.  The  king,  Charles  VI.,  after  some 
years  of  the  fairest  promise,  became  subject  to  fits  of  mental 
derangement.  The  conduct  of  afiairs  was  disputed  between 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  cousin  the  duke  of. 
Burgundy.  The  latter  having  caused  the  former  to  be  assas- 
sinated, the  kingdom  was  filled  with  bloodshed  and  ruin  by 
the  two  contending  parties ;  for  the  princes  of  the  blood  all 
sided  with  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  party  was  named 
the  Armagnacs,  from  his  father-in-law  the  count  of  that 
name.  The  late  king  of  England  had  fomented  the  quarrel 
by  giving  alternate  aid  to  each  party ;  the  ardent  spirit  of 
the  present  young  monarch  urged  him  to  renew  the  claim  to 
the  crown.  This  demand  bein^  at  once  rejected,  Henry  of- 
fered to  be  content  with  the  full  sovereignty  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou,  and  the  places  named  in  the  Peace  of 
Bretigni,  and  one  half  of  Provence ;  he  required  that  the 
arrears  of  king  John's  ransom  should  be  paid,  and  the  prin- 
cess Catherine  be  given  in  marriage  to  him  with  a  portion 
of  two  millions  of  gold  crowns.  These  terms  were  too  extrav- 
agant to  be  entertained,  but  he  was  offered  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  princess  with  a  dower 
of  600,000^  crowns.  Henry  recalled  his  ambassadors  and 
began  to  prepare  for  war,  his  parliament  cheerfully  grant- 
ing him  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.  He,  however,  sent 
again,  giving  up  his  claim  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
offering  to  take  the  princess  with  one  million  of  crowns,  but 
insisting  on  all  the  other  terms.  The  French  court  offered 
to  raise  the  princess's  portion  to  800,000  cro.wns,  but  would 
yield  on  no  other  point.  Henry  forthwith  prepared  for  war; 
by  pawning  his  jewels  and  by  loans  he  raised  a  sum  of 
500,000  nobles,  while  his  barons  and  knights  were  busily 
engaged  in  levying  troops. 

When  the  army  had  assembled  at  Southampton  the  king 
proceeded  thither.  Visions  of  glory  floated  before  his  imagi- 
nation as  he  viewed  the  embarkation  of  his  gallant  troops; 
but  these  visions  were  overcast  with  ^loom  by  information 
of  a  conspiracy  among  those  of  his  own  family  and  household 
to  rob  him  of  life  and  fame.  The  objects  of  the  conspirators, 
the   earl  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  duke  of  York,  sir 
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Thomas  Grey,  and  lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  are  pbscure; 
their  plan  is  said  to  have  been  to_ conduct  the  earl  of  March 
to  the  frontiers  of  Wdes,  and  there  proclaioi  him  king  in 
case  that  Richard  11.  were  really  dead.  They  were  condemned 
and  executed  as  traitors;  the  innocence  of  the  earl  of  March 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  his  sitting  as  one  of  their 
judges.  Yet  stich  was  the  insecurity  of  life  and  honor  in 
those  days,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  soon  afler  to  obtain 
from  the  king  a  pardon  for  all  treasons  and  offences. 

King  Henry  soon  embarked,  and  a  speedy  voyage  carried 
his  fleet  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  sjiil  to  the  mou,th  of  the 
Seine,  where  (Aug.  14)  he  landed  a  gallant  army  of  6000 
men-at-arms  and  24,000  archers,  and  immediately  invested 
the  town  of  Harfleui  by  sea  ^nd  land.  Afler  a  gallant  but 
brief  resistance  the  town  capitulated ;  the  inhabitants  were 
expelled,  being  only  permitted  to  take  a  part  of  their  clothes 
and  fivepence  each;  the  remainder  of  the  property  was 
divided  among  the  victorious  army.  But  this  army  was  soon 
sadly  thinned  by  dysentery,  and  when  the  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  sent  home  to  England,  and  a  garrison  had  been 
placed  in  Harfleur,  the  king  found  his  troops  reduced  to  one 
half  their  original  number,  and.no  longer  adequate  to  any 
enterprise  of  moment.  Still  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not 
sufier  him  to  re-embark  without  giving  some  further  proof  of  his 
knightly  daring,  and  in,  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
council  he  resolved  to  lead  his  diminished  forces  to  Calais. 
The  army  marched  in  three  divisions,  (the  usual  English 
mode ;)  supplies  were  hardly  procured  from  the  villages  on 
the  way ;  the  enemy  hung  on  them  and  cut  off  the  stragglers. 
At  length  they  reached  Blanchetaque,  where  Edward  III. 
had  crossed  the  Somme,  but  the  ford  was  now  secured  with 
lines  of  palisades  with  troops  stationed  behind  them.  The 
king  retired  and  moved  up  the  river,  but  all  the  bridges  were 
broken  and  all  the  fords  secured,  and  the  enemy  moved  as 
he  moved  along  the  opposite  bank.  At  length,  finding  a  ford 
near  Bethencourt  unguarded,  the  English  crossed  and  estab* 
lished  themselves  on  the  right  bank.  D'Albret,  constable 
of  France,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  fell  back 
toward  Calais,  sending  orders  to  all  the  troops  that  were  on 
their  march  to  join  him  without  delay.  Meantime  in  a 
council  of  war  held  at  Rouen,  at  which  king  Charles  was 
present,  it  was  resolved  to  give  battle;  orders  to  that  effect 
were  transmitted  to  the  constable,  who  communicated  them 
by  heralds  to  king  Henry,  inquiring  which  way  he  intended 
to  march.  The  king  replied,  by  that  which  led  straight  to 
21* 
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Calais,  and  dismissed  the  heralds  with  a  present  of  one 
hundred  crowns. 

The  English  leisurely  pursued  their  march  toward  Blangi. 
On  reaching  an  eminence  the  duke  of  York  descried  the 
enemy  makinff  for  Agincourt  The  king  gave  orders  to 
form  in  line  of  battle;  but,  as  the  enemy  did  not  approach, 
after  remaining  in  their  ranks  till  evening,  the  English  ad- 
vanced to  a  village  named  Maisoncelles,  where  they  obtained 
good  provisions  and  remained  for  the  night.  The  French, 
who  now  amounted  to  at  least  50,000  horsemen,  took  a 
position  in  the  fields  before  the  village  of  Agincourt,  through 
which  the  English,  who  D'Albret  was  resolved  should  be  the 
assailants,  must  pass.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  rainy 
they  assembled  round  their  banners  revelling  and  discussing 
the  events  of  the  coming  day,  even  fixing  the  ransoms  of  the 
English  king  and  his  barons ;  for  of  victory  they  had  not  a 
doubt.  The  English  passed  the  night  far  differently;  they 
made  their  wills  and  employed  themselves  in  devotional 
exercises ;  sickness,  famine,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  paucity 
of  their  numbers  tended  to  deject  them,  but  the  recollection 
of  former  victories  and  the  gallant  spirit  of  their  king  raised 
their  spirits.  The  king  took  little  rest ;  he  visited  all  the 
quarters ;  made  his  dispositions  for  battle  next  day;  bands  of 
music,  by  his  orders,  played  all  through  the  night;  before 
sunrise  he  summoned  all  the  army  to  hear  mass,  and  then  led 
them  to  the  field,  (Oct.  25.) 

The  English  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions  and  two 
wings,  the  archers,  as  usual,  in  advance  of  the  men-at-arms. 
Each'  archer  had  a  long  stake,  sharp  at  both  ends,  to  stick  in 
the  ground  before  him  as  a  defence  against  the  charge  of 
the  French  cavalry.  The  king,  mounted  on  a  gray  palfrey, 
having  his  helmet  of  polished  steel  wreathed  with  a  crown  of 
sparkling  stones,  rode  from  rank  to  rank  cheering  his  men. 
Hearing  one  officer  say  to  another  that  he  wished  a  miracle 
would  transfer  thither  some  of  the  good  knights  who  were 
sitting  idle  at  home,  he  declared  aloud  that  he  would  not 
have  a  single  man  more;  as,  if  God  gave  them  the  victory,  it 
would  be  plainfy  due  to  his  goodness ;  if  he  did  not,  the  fewer 
that  fell  the  less  the  loss  to  their  country ;  but  of  the  result 
he  had  no  apprehension.  The  French  army  was  similarly 
arrayed,  but  its  files  were  thirty,  while  those  of  the  English 
were  but  four  deep.  The  distance  between  the  armies  was 
not  more  thau  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  the  French  did  not  advance,  the  king  directed  refresh- 
ments to  be  distributed  through  the  ranks,  and  he  secretly 
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sent  off  two  detachments,  the  one'  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a 
meadow  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  the  other  to  set  fire  to  the 
houses  in  his  rear  during  the  action.  Three  French  knights 
then  came,  summoning  them  to  surrender.  The  king  or- 
dered them  off,  and  forthwith  cried,  *'  Banners,  advance.'^  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham  east  his  warder  into  the  air ;  the  men 
fell  on  their  knees,  bit  the  ground^  then  rose  and  with  a  shont 
ran  toward  the  foe.  When  they  had  gone  twenty  paces  they 
halted  and  shouted  again  ;^  those  in  ambush  repeated  the 
shout ;  the  archers  fixed  their  stakes  obliquely  in  the  ground, 
and,  running  beyond  them,  discharged  their  arrows ;  a  body 
of  eight  hundred  horse  appointed  to  oppose  them  was  slaugh- 
tered and  dispersed,  and  in  the  confusion  the  archers  slung 
their  bows  behind  their  backs,  and  grasping  their  swords  and 
battle-axe^,  rushed  on,  killed  the  constable  and  his  principal 
officers,  atid  touted  the  whole  of  the  first  division.  The 
archers  formed  again  by  the  king's  directions,  who  now  came 
up  with  the  men-at-arms  and  attacked  the  second  division, 
led  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  Here  the  resistance  was  obsti- 
nate. The  duke  of  Clarence  beicig  wounded  and  on  the 
ground,  the  king  stood  over  and  defended  him  till  he  was 
removed  to .  a  j^ace  of  safety.  Eighteen  French  knights, 
bound. by  a  vow  to  take  or  slay  the  king,  now  rushed  on  him, 
and  a  blow  from  the  mace  of  one  brought  him  on  his  knees^ 
but  his  guards  rescued  him  and  slew  all  the  assailants.  The 
duke  of  Alenpon  reached  the  royal  standard,  killed  the  duke 
of  York,  and  clefl  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  but  he 
speedily  fell,  and  his  division  turned  and  fled.  Henry  now 
prepared  to  attack  thld  third  division ;  just  then  word  came 
that  a  large  force  was  falling  on  the  rear ;  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment  the  king  eave  orders  to  put  the  prisoners  to 
death ;  and  numbers  had  actaally  perished  when  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  the  alarm  was  caused  by  a  body  of  six  hundred 
peasants  who  had  entered  Maisoncelles  and  were  plundering 
the  baggage.  The  slaughter  was  then  stopped  Meantime 
the  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  French  had  been  «et  on  fire ; 
the  third  division  began  to  waver,  and  only  six  hundred  men 
could  be  induced  to  follow  their  leaders,  the  counts  Falcon- 
berg  and  Marie,  in  a  charge  on  the  English,  where  they  found 
captivity  or  death. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  "  To  whom,"  said  the 
king  to  Montjoy,  the  French  king-at^arms, "  to  whom  doth 
the  victory  belong?  "  "  Td  you,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
what  castle  is  that  I  see  at  a  distance?  "  "  It  is  called  the 
castle  of  Agincourt."    "  Then,"  said  the  king,  '*  be  this 
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battle  known  to  posterity  by  the  ntine  of  the  oatde  of  Agin- 
court."    A  fatal  battle  it  Was  to  France  I  among  the  slain 

I  were  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alen9on,  and  the  consta- 

ble and  admiral  of  France,  seven  counts,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  bannerets  and  eight  thousand  knights  and  esquires ; 
and  among  the  prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  the  counts  of  Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richemont. 
The  loss  of  the  English  was  but  one  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  with  the  duke  of  York  and  earl  of  Sufiblk.  As  they 
crossed  the  field  of  battle  next  morning  on  their  way  to 
Calais,  they  killed  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  still  alive, 

\  and  when   they  were  gone  thousands  of  men  and  women 

I  flocked  from  the  surrounding  villages  and  stripped  the  dead, 

leaving  them  totally  naked. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Calais  Henry  returned  to  England 
leading  his  noble  captives  with  him*  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  London,  where,  after  the  manner  of  the  age, 
the  streets  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  curious  pageants 
were  exhibited,  and  the  public  conduits  were  made  to  run 
sweet   wines.     The  parliament  too  was  most  liberal  in  its 

!  grants  to  the  triumphant  monarch. 

I  The  next  year  (1416)  the  count  of  Armaghac,  who  now 

governed  France,  as  the  Dauphin  was  dead,  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  recover  Harfleur,  which  he  besieged  by  sea  and 
land.  But  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's  brother,  soon 
a]7peared  with  a  numerous  fleet,  defeated  that  of  the  French, 
and  relieved  the  town.  Soon  after,  king  Henry  and  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  (who  had  visited  England,  where  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  king,)  passed  over  to  Calais  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  under  the  pre- 
text of  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  schism  whieh  now  existed 
in  the  church,  but  in  reality  to  arrange  the  plan  of  war  against 
France,  where  matters  were  now  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Armagnac  had  induced  the  imbecile  monarch  to  order  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the  queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  also  accused  of  adultery  and  caused  to  be  confined 
at  Tours.  Isabella,  a  woman  of  a  fierce,  vindictive  spirit,  in- 
stantly proposed  a  league  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
bitterest  enemy  she  had  hitherto  been.  Her  offer  was  accept- 
ed ;  the  duke,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  marched 
toward  Paris,  taking  all  the  towns  in  his  way.  As  the 
Armagnacs  held  that  city,  he  passed  on  to  Etampes  and 
Chartres,  and  the  queen,  as  was  concerted,  having  prevailed 
on  her  guards  to  accompany  her  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
of  Tours,  the  duke,  who  was  lying  with  eight  hundred  men 
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in  an  adjacent  forest^  appeared  and  carried  hertoTroyeii, 
where  ^Bbe  anumed  the  title  of  regent,  making  him  her 
lieutenant.  '  '    '  •  , 

Meanwhile  king  Henrj  had, landed  in  Normandy  (Aug.  I) 
with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  menrattarms  and  .an  equal 
number  of  archers.  Fortress .  after  fortress  and  town  after 
town  submitted;  Caen  was  taken  by  storm,  Bayenx  by  com- 
position ;  the  campaign  closed  with  the;  reduction  of  Falaise. 
In  the  spring;  (14i8y)  havii^  received  a  reinforpement  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  he  divided  his  forces  ,  and  speedily 
reduced  tb6  whole  of  I^wer  Normandy*  Hjs  then  proceeded 
to  invest  Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which,  though 
defended  by  a  brave  garrispn,  was,  after  an  obstinate  defence 
of  nearly  six  months,  obliged  to  op6n  its  gates. 

While  the  king  of  England  was  thus  recovering  what  {le. 
regarded.as  the  patrimony,  of  his  ancestors,  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  French  were  divided  thought  only  of  opposing 
each  other.  One  night  (May  23)  one  pf  the  gates  of  Paris 
was  secretly  qyened  to  a  party  of  the  Burgundians;  they 
were  joined  by  thousands  of  the  citizens;  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  sever tf  ladies,  and  bishops,  and  (ords,  and  members 
of  the  parliament  were  thrown  into,  prison;  aridf  on  the  night 
of  the  1 2th  of  June  a  mob  of  sixty  thousapd  persons  assem-^ 
bled,  broke  open  the  prisoixs,  and  massacred  all  in  them 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  rank,  and  then  slaughtered  all 
through  the  city  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Burgundian 
faction.  The  present  daophiu,  the  third  son  of  the  king, 
was  taken  out  of  bed  by  a. knight  named  Tannegui  da  Chas- 
te!, wrapped  in  a.sheet  and  ponveyed  away.  The  queen  and 
duke  entered  Paris  next. day  iift  triuknjih,  where  they  now  ex- 
ercised the  royal  authority  without  opposition.  The  adverse 
party  retir^  to  Poitiers  and  proclaimed  the  young  dauphin 
regent  Both  parties  made  proposals  to^  Henry,  who,  as  was 
his  interest  to  do,  only  sought  to  play  them  off  against  each 
other.  At  length,  the  fall  of  Rouen  awakening  them  to  a 
sense  of'  their  danger,  they  renewed  their  negotiations,  th^ 
dauphin  even  soliciting  a  personal  interview  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  But  he .  did  not  keep .  h^s  appointment  when 
made :;  the  duke  then  proposed  an  interview  between  the  two 
kings.  It  was  arranged  that  Charles  should  come  to  Pon- 
toise,  Henry  to  Mante.  In  a  plain  near  Meutant  between 
these  towns,  a  plot  of  ground,  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
Seine  and  enclosed  by  palisades  on  the  other  three,  was 
marked  out  for  the  conference.  At  a  mast  which  was  raised 
in  the  centre  stood  two  rich  pavilions  for  the  royal  parties, 

F  F 
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and  tents  were  pitehed  on  the  ri|b|  of  fheencloear^  lor  tbe 
attendants  oCBeory,  on  the  left  fer  thdse  of  Charles. . 

On  the  appointed  day  (May  30)  the  king  of  Fraoee,  bar- 
ing an  attack  of  'his  disorder,  oould  not  appear ;  but  in  the 
mofning  the  ^neen,  the  princess,  'and  the  duke  of  Bargundy 
came,  escorted  by  one  thousand  horse,  and  Henry  ami  hig 
brothers  of  C]afenc&  and  Gloucester  arrived,  follomd  by  one 
thousiind  nien«>at*anns ;  they  met  in  the  centre ;  the  kiqg 
bowed  to  the  queen  and  princess,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before ;  Catherine,  who  was  graceful  and  beautiful,  employed, 
as  instructed  by  her  mother,  dl.her  chai'ms  on  the  lieart  of 
the  king ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  hia  efforts,  tbe  queen  saw 
they  haS  taken  effect,  the  princess  was  removed  and  appeared 
no  more.  Henry's  demands  were  Normandy  ^nd  the  pro?* 
inces  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Bretigni  in  fuH  sovereignty ;  the 
French  ministers  made  no  objection ;  the  conferences  were 
extended  on  one  pretext  or  another  ibr  an  entire  month;  at 
length  Henry  discovered  that  the  whole  was  a  feint,  and  that 
Burgundy  had  been  meantime  n^otiating  with  the  dauphin 
through  a  lady  of  the  name  of  De  Giac.  They  met  soon 
after  (July  11)  at  Melnn,  and  vowed  to  forget  past  injuries 
and  unite  their  forces  against  the  English.  Henry  for  the 
present  could  only  avenge  himself  by  tl^  surprise  and  capture 
ofPontoise. 

It  would  appear  that  Henry's  hopes  of  the  conquest  of 
France  were  now  at  an  end ;  yet,  ere  many  months  were 
passed,  he  gained  all  he  could  desire;  The  duke  and  daqphin, 
who  still  distrusted  each  other,  agreed  to  a  conference  at 
Montereau  on  the  Yonne.  They  were  to  itieet  on  the  bridge 
over  that  river,  across  which  barriers  were  placed  with  gates  in 
theiQ.;  each  entered  the  intermediate  space  with  ten  attend- 
ants; the  duke  bent  his  knee  to  the  dauphin,  and  was 
addressing  him,  when  he  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a  small 
axe  by  Tannegui  du  Chastel,  and  he  was  despiftched  by 
several  wounds ;  one  of  his  followers  escaped,  another  was 
slain,  the  rest  "were  made  prisoners.  l*he  dauphin  constant- 
ly denied  his  previous  knowledge  of  this  foul  deed,  but  those 
who  perpetrated  it  still  retained  his  favor.  It,  however,  ruined 
his  cause ;  all  France  was  filled  with  horror  and  indignation; 
and  the  heir  of  tbe  murdered  prince,  thinking  only  of  revenge, 
hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Henry»  the  queen  Engaging  . 
that  Charles  should  ratify  whatever  was  arranged.  Henry's 
terms  were  the  hand  of  the  princess  Catherine,  the  regenley 
during  the  king's  lifetime,  atid  the  crown  on  his  oealli. 
These  terms  were  at  once-aceeded  tb.    Henry  marched  at 
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(he  head  of  aixteen  thooaaad  mei»^t-«im8  to  Troyes,  wher« 
the  court  tfaea  was ;  the  Perpetual  Peace,  as  it  waa  styled, 
was  sworn  tp,  (May  21 »  1430;)  the  princess  and  he  w^a 
affianced,  and  after  a  shoct  interval  married,  (June  3;)  and 
Henry  then,  accompanied  hy  his  bride,  set  out  to  ,co9duct 
the  siege  of  Sens. 

In  the  winter  the  tw6  kings  returtied  to  Parb,  where  thf 
states^neral  met  and  gaie  their  approhation  to  the  treaty. 
Henry  then  (1421)  coodueted  his  lovely  bride  to  flngland, 
and  she  wa»  there  crowned  with  a  mlignificeace  hitherto  un- 
known. While  the  king  remained  in  England  his  brother  of 
Clarence,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  in  Normandy,  made 
an  irruption  into  Anjou,  which  adhered  to  the  dauphin.  The 
marshal  La  Fayette  assembled  what  troops  he  could,  among 
which  were  seven'  thousand  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Bucban, 
the  regent's  son.  Clarence,  advancing  with  only  hismen-at» 
arms,  fell  in  with  them  at  a  place  named  Beauje,  and,  being 
greatly  outnumbered,  his  force  was  utterly  routed,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  being  slain  and  three  hundred  made 
prisoners.  The  duke  himself  was  wounded  by  sir  William 
Swynton,  and  then  slaiu  by  Buchan,,whom  the  dauphin  for 
this  victory  made  constable  of  France.  On  the  news  of  this 
disaster  Henry  returned  without  delay  to  France,  with  four 
thousand  men-atrarms  and  twenty-four  thousand  archers,  and 
Accompanied,  by  the  young  king  of  Scots.  He  drove  the 
dauphin  from  Chartres.and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in 
Bourses;  then  returning  to  Paris,  he,  to  gratify  the 
Parisians,  laid  siege  to  Meaux,  which  he  reduced  after  a 
siege  of  five  montlu;  and  now  (1422)  all  France  north  of 
the  Loire,  except  Anjou  and  Maine,  obeyed  him. 

To  ci'own  his  happiness,  his  queen,  who  had  been  deliv- 
ered of  a  son,  came  over  with  her  babe  to  join  him.  The 
two  courts  met  in  Paris  to  keep  their  Whitsuntide,  which 
was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  But  this  wa? 
the  last  of  the  glories  of  king  Henry ;  a  fatal  disease  was 
secretly  preying  on  him.  On  his  march  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Cosnehe  felt  himself  so  unwell  (July  30)  that  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  the-coifimandto  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  return  ta 
Yincennes.  He  was  soon  aware  that  recovery  was  hopeless. 
The  infancy  of  his  son  gave  him  uneasiness,  and  on  the  day 
of  his  death  he  strongly  recommended  his  queen  and  her 
child  to  his  brodters  and  his  other  nobles.  He  advised  them 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
pffer  him  the  regency  of  France,  aifd  nesver  to  release  the 
prittces  taken  at  Aginci^urt ;  he  charged  them  in  the  worst 
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of  cases  not  to  make  .pea^ '  uoleis  Nonnandy  was  ceded  tQ 
the  crown  of  England.  In  a  few  hours  after,  he  breathed  his 
last,  with  the  ntmost  piety  and  resignation.  He  was  only 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his 
reign. 

This  mat  prince  was  justly  a  favorite  with  his  people. 
He  was  handsome  in  person  and  affable  in  manners*  His 
valor  was  undoubted,  and  it  was  united  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence. In  the  pursuit  of  his  unfounded  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  he  is  as^  much  to  be  admired  ia  the  capacity  of  tl^e 
statesman  as  iti  that  of  the  warrior. 

The  queen-dowager  Catheride  afterwards  married^  sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wales.  They  had  two  spns, 
Edmund  created  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Jasper  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. As  we  proceed  we  shall  behold  their  descendants 
seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
HENRY  VI. 


A  MiNoiuTT  for  the  fourth  time  af^iears  in  the  royal  line 
of  England,  the  new  monarch  being  an  infant  only  nine 
months  old.  The  English  parliament,  regardless  of  the  will 
of  the  late  king^  refused  the  duke  of  Gloucester  the  title  and 
authority  of  regent ;  a  council  of  regency  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  during  his  absence  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  at 
its  head,  under  the  title  of  protectori  was  appointed,  and  the 
parliament  was  then  dissolved. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  declined  the  regiency  of 
France,  it  w^s  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Bedford  by  king 
Charles.  This  imbecile  monarch  followed  his  gallant  son-in- 
law  to  the  grave  within  two  months,  and  his  death  seriously 
affected  the  English  interest,  by  withdrawing  from  it  the 
semblance  of  royal  authority  which  it  had  hitherto  possessed. 
The  dauphin  forthwith  assumed  the  regal  title,  and  was 
crowned  and  anointed  at  Chartres.  Bedford,  who  equalled 
his  late  brother  in  ability  and  valor,  and  aurpassed  him  in 
matoners,.  sought  by  every  means  to  attach  the  dnkes  of 
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Burgundy  and  Briltany :  aud  at  a  ^^tiference  held  at  Arr^ 
the  three  princes  bound  themseU'es  to  each  other  by  oaths, 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Brittany  to  tlie  sisters  Of  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy,  As  ^he 
Scottish  government  had  lately  sent  Charles  a  reinforcement 
of  five  thousand  men,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  might  invade 
the  north  of  England,  the  English  ministry  oflfered  i^ing 
James  his  liberty  on  condition  of  his  paying  40,000/.  lor  the 
expenses  of  his  nineteen  years'  captivity,  and  forbidding  his 
subject^  to  enter  the  service  of  France.  Theoe  terms  were 
agreed  to,  and  James,  having  espous^  an  English  lady  of 
high  descent  to  whom  he  had  long  been  betrothed,  returned 
to  his  native  kingdom,  where  he  proved  the  ablest  and  best 
monarch  that  Scotland  had  ever  possessed. 

The  war  in  France  meantime  was  continued.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  occupied  himself  in  reducing  such  towns  and 
castles  in  the  north,  as  still  held  out  An  army  of  French 
and  Scots  formed  the  siege  of  Crevent  on  the  Yonne ;  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  joined  the  Burgundians,  and  led  his  troops 
to  its  relief.  The  English  fbrccm  the  passage  of  the  bridge, 
the  Burgundians  followed  ;  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated, 
and  their  two  commanders,  the  constable  of  Scotland  and 
the  count  of  Ventadour,  were  made  prisoners.  The  capture 
of  La  Charite  on  the  Iioire  opened  a  passage  into  the  south- 
ern provinces.  ^In  the  next  campaign  (1^4)  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  two  thousand  men-fit-arms  and  seven  thousand 
archers,, laid  siege  to  Yvri  in  Normandy,  where  the  garrison 
bad  raised  the  standard  of  Charles^  The  constable  of  France 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  came  to  its  relief, 
but  despairing  of  success  he  turned  aside,  and  surprised 
Verneuil.  The  duke  of  Bedford  advanced  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  refuse  the  combat.  The  English  m^nr 
at-arms  formed  one  compact  mass  with  the  archers,  pro* 
tected  by  their  stakes  on  the  flanks ;  a  body  of  two  thousand 
-^  archers  wei;e  set  to  guard  the  horses  and  the  baggage  in 
the  rear,  and  they  fastened  the  horses  together  by  ihe  heads 
and  the  tails  and  mixed  them  through,  the  baggage  so  as  to 
form  an  insuperable  barrier.  After  the  battle  had  lasted  for 
an  houi*,  without  any  advantage  on  either  side,  a  body  of 
French  and  Italian  cavalry  fell  on  the  baggage ;  bnt  unable 
to  penetrate  it  they  stood  as  marks  for  3ie  arrows  of  the 
archers,  who,  when  they,  had  slain  or-  driven  them  off,  ran 
to  the  front  and  with  a  shout  fell  on  the  enemy.  This  decided 
the  battle ;  the  French  fled,  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  : 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  victors  lay  on  the  plain.  The  consta- 
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Me  of  France,  Mb  countrymen  earl  Douglas  alnd  his  aoii,  and 
other  noUes  were  among  the  alain;  the  duke  of  Akn^on 
and  two  hundred  gentlemen  were  made  prisoners. 

The  victory  of  Verneuil  was  productive  of  no  conse- 
quences of  importance ;  the  blame  has  been  laid  on  the 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Jacqueline  heiress  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  having  been 
married  to  John,  dauphin  pf  France,  was  on  his  death 
married  to  her  cousin-germ^n  the  duke  of  Brabant,  a'weak- 
minded  youth,  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Jacqueline,  a 
woman  of  masculine  spirit,  soon  learned  to  despise  her  feebly 
helpmate,  and  at  length  (1430)  she  left  him  and  repaired  to 
England,  where  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  herself  and  her  heritage,  sought  her  hand ;  after 
the  death  of  Henry  V.  he  openly  espoused  her ^  alleging  that 
her  marriage  with  her  cousin  was  void,  though  the  council 
of  Constance  had  granted  a  dispensation.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  cousin  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  was 
highly  offended ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  in  the  utmost 
perplexity ;  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
{)ut  Gloucester  refused,  and  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
men  he  took  possession  of  Hainault,  (1425.)  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  sent  aid  to  his  cousin ;  a  challenge  {Massed  between 
him  and  Gloucester,  but  the  duel  di^'  not  take  place.  Glou- 
cester returned  to  England,  leaving  Jacqueline  at  Mons ;  siie 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  conducted  to  Ghent, 
whence  she  made  her  escape  in  man's  attire  and  Red  to  Hol- 
land, where  she  maintained  the  war  for  two  years,  but  at 
length  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Gloucester  meantime  seems  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
her,  for  he  married  Eleanor  daughter  of  lord  Cobham,  who 
had  long  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress. 

Gloucester  also  caused  his  brother  much  uneasiness  by 
his  quarrels  with  their  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  This  ambitious  prelate  was  the  second  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swynford,  and  he  held  the  high 
office-  of  chancellor.  Bedford  was  obliged  to  come  over  to 
England  (1426)  to  effect  an  apparent  reconciliation  between 
them.  The  following  year  the  prelate  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Rome. 

For  three  years,  owing  to  want  of  means  on  both  sides, 
the  war  had  languished  in  France.  Meantime  the  duke  of 
Brittany  had  yielded  to  the  instances  of  his  brother  the  count 
of  Richempnt,  whom  Charles  had  made  constable  of  France, 
fltnd  began  to  separate  himself  ftxmi  bis  English  alliance. 
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Bedford  immediajtelj'  poured  his  troepe  into  Brittiraj,  de- 
feated the  Bretone  erer);  where,  and  Booa  kneed  the  duke  to 
renew  hia  engagements.  On  his  retorn  to  Paris  (1438) 
several  councils  were  held^.  and  it  was  resolved,  contrary,  it 
is  said,  to  the  opinion  of  the  regent,  to  aari;j  the  war  beyond 
the  Loire.  The  campaign  was  to  be  opened  by  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  a  strong,  well«garrisoned  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river.  The  Engli^  army  of  ten  thonsand  men  under 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  one  of  their  siblest  generals,  crossed 
the  Loire,  and  carried  by  assault  (Oct.  2d>  the  Tourelles,  or 
castle  which  defended  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the 
garrison  had  broken  down  one  of  the  arches,  and  a  few  days 
after,  as  Salisbury  was  looking  out  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Tourelles,  he  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  shot  from 
the  ramparts,,  and  he  died  of  his  w.ound.  The  command  then 
devolved  on  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  reinforcements-  arrived ; 
bastilles,  or  huts  defended  by  intrenchn^ents,  were  constructed 
round  the  city,  hut  the  spaces  between  them  were  90  great^ 
on  account  of  the  extent,  of  the  walls,  that  the  enemy,  who 
had  large  magazines  at  Blois,  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
veying in  supplies. 

In  Sie  beginning  of  the  Lent  (1429)  sir  John  Falstaff  set 
out  from  Paris  with  one  thousand  five  'hundred  men,  and 
four  hundred  wagons  laden  with  salt  herrings  and  other 
provisions  for  the  besiegers.  At  the  village,  of  Roveray 
(Feb.  12)  he  learned  that  the  earl  of  Clermont  was  advancing 
with  from  four  to  five  thousand  horse  to  inter^pi  him.  He 
halted  and  formed  round  his  men  .a  circle,  of  the  wagons, 
leaving  but  two  openings,  etch  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of 
archers.  The  commander  of  the  Scots  in  the  French  army 
advised  that  the  men-atrarms  should  dismount ;  Clermont  re- 
fused, and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  each  might  do  as  they 
pleased.  Before  day  the  attack  was  made ;  the  English  ar- 
rows flew  with  their  usual  effect,  and  erelong  the  enemy 
fled  leaving  six  hundred  men  dain.  After  this  '  battle  of  the 
Herrings,'  as  it  was  named,  Falstaff*  reached  the  camp  in 
safety.  Lines  were  now  run  from  bastille  to  bastille,  and  the 
town  was  completely  shut  jn.  The  besieged  offered  to  sur- 
render the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
the  regent  insisted  on  its  being  given  up  to  the  English,  who 
had  won  it  with  their  blood. 

The  fate  of  Orleans  now  seemed  decided ;  a  general  gloom 
overspread  the  French  court,  and  Charles  even  meditated 
flight  into  Spain  or  Scotland;  but  his  mistress,  the  fair  Agnes 
Sorel,  it  is  said,  recalled  him  to. more  manly  thoughts,  and 
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at  length  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  appearances  in  his- 
idry  came  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  France. 

In  the  small  hamlet  of  Domremy  in  Champagne  dwelt  a 
peasant  named  Jacques  d' Arc,  among  whose  children  was 
a  daughter  whose  name  was  Joan.  The  character  of  this 
maiden  was  stainless ;  she  was  rematkable  for  her  piety  and 
serious  cast  of  thought.  The  misfortunes  of  her  king  and 
country  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  imagination,  and 
incessant  solitary  brooding  soon  produced  visions ;  she  fan- 
cied that  the  saints  Margaret  and  Catherine  used  to  appear 
to  her  and  urge  her  to  undertake  the  defence  of  her  country. 
She  addressed  herself  to  Baudricourt,  lord  of  the  neighbor- 
ing town  ofVancouleur,  requiring  to  be  sent  to  the  dau)>hin, 
aa  she  was  appointed  by  Heaven  to  crown  him.  Baudricourt 
laughed  at  her  pretensions;  but  afterwards,  either  believing 
in  her  mission  or  seeing  the  advantage  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  it,  he  sent  her  with  a  small  retinue  to  Chinon, 
where  the  court  resided.  Joan  appeared  clad  in  man's  attire. 
After  some  delay  she  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
king,  whom  she  assured  that  she  was  sent  by  Heaven  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans  and  conduct  him  to  Rheims  to  he 
crowned.  It  is  added  that,  though  she  had  never  before  seen 
the  king,  she  recognized  him  at  once  among  his  courtiers ; 
that  she  told  him  secrets  known  only  to  himself,  and  de- 
scribed and  claimed  a  sword «  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Fierbois,  whose  very  existence  had  been  forgotten.  She 
was  examined  by  a  council  of  lawyers  and  divines  at  Poitiers, 
who  pronounced  her  inspired.  Mounted  on  a  stately  gray 
charger,  which  she  managed  with  a  dexterity  acquired  in 
her  village,  but  which  to  those  who  knew  not  her  origin  ap- 
peared miraculous,  and  preceded  by  a  banner,  ih  which  the 
Almighty,  represented  as  usual  as  a  venerable  old  man,  bore 
a  globe  in  his  hi^nd  and  was  tiurrounded  by  fleurs-de-lis,  the 
maid  was  exhibfted  to  the  people,  whose  joy  and  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  Care  at  the  same  time  was  taken  that  the 
moat  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  -heaven-sent  deliverer 
ahould  reach  the  English  camp,  where,  in  despite  of  the 
efforts  of  Suffolk  and  his  officers,  a  secret  terror  soon  began 
to  pervade  the  minds  of  the  soldiers. 

As  want  was  now  felt  in  Orleans,  a  large  supply  of  pro* 
visions  was  collected  at  Blois,  to  be  sent  thither  under  a 
convoy  of  seven  thousand  men  led  by  the  ahle  La  Hire.  Joan 
repaired  thither ;  she  ordered  the  soldiers  to  confess  them- 
selves, and  banished  from  the  camp  all  the  women  of  loose 
life.     At  the  same  time  she  wrote  to  Suffolk,  ordering  him 
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iQ  the*  divine  nam^  to  rdse  the-  siege.  La  Hire  embarked 
the  proTisioDS  in  boats;  his  troops,, tusaded  by  the  Maid  bear** 
ing  het  sacred,  banoex,  marched  along  the  bank  to  protect 
tbem ;  a  sally  from  the  town  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Engliah,  andthe.  Mdid  aind  the  stores  entered  Orleans  un- 
opposed. .  A  iew  daysf  after  she  beaded  a  party  of  volunteers, 
and  attacked  and  carried  two  of  the  bastilles.  She  then  as- 
sailed the  Tourelles,  and  after- an  assault, of  fourteen  hours, 
during  which  she*  was  wounded  ip  the  neck,  that  fortress 
waa  carried.  The  hopes  of  the  English  now  completely  ex- 
pired, and  at  dawn  the  next  day  (May'8)  they  set  fife  to  their 
line  of  forts  and  departed  from  before  Orleans. 

The  earl  of/  Suffolk  was  now  besieged  for  ten  daj's  in 
Jargeau,  whither  he  had  retired.  Tbe^aid  headed  the  at- 
tack and  scaled  the  wall;  a  stone  struck  her  dn  the  head, 
and  she  feij  down  into  the  ditch.  "  On,  on  1  ray  country n^en;'* 
cried  she  as-  she  lay ;  "  fear  nought ;  the  Lord  has'  delivered 
tbem  into  out  hands."  An  unguarded  place  was  discovered ; 
the  French  rushed  in :  part  of  the  garrison  were  slain;  the 
rest  made  prisoners.  **  Are  you  a  knight?  '^  ^aid  Suffolk  to 
the  officer  who^  demanded  his  sword :  he  replied  in  the  neg- 
ative. "  Then,"  said  the  earl,  *'  I  make  you  one,'!  and  he 
gave  him  the  blow  of  knighthood  with  his  swofd,  which  he 
then  surrendered*  Melun  and  other  fortresses  opened  theif 
gates;  lord  Tal bet  led  the  dispirited  remains  of  the  English 
army  toward  Paris,  but  atPatay  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
French.  Falstaff  advised  a  retreat;  Talbot  disdained  to 
show  his  back  to  an  enemy.  The  English,  however,  made 
but  a  feeble  stand ;  twelve  hundred  men  were  slain,  and  Tal- 
bot and  lord  Scales  were  made  prisoners.  Falstaff,  who  had 
Hed  in  the  beginning,  was  deprived  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
but  on  his-  proving  to  the  regent  that  it  was  little  short  of 
madness  to  fight  at  Patay,  his  honors  were  restored. 

The  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans  had  performed  the  first  part 
of  her  mission;  she  now  urged  the  king  to  set  out  for 
Rheims,  that  the-  whole  might  be  fulfilled  ;  and,  though  all 
the  intermediate  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
and  Burgundians^  Charles  and  his  ministers'  resolved  to 
hearken  to  her.  Attended  by  ten  thousand  horse,  the  Wing 
set  forth ;  at  Auterre  the  people,  though  they  feared  to  open 
their  gates,  supplied  him  with  provisions.  Troyes  and  Cha- 
lops  readily  received  him ;  the  people  of  Rbeim's  e.Kpelled 
their.  Burgundian  garrison.  The  holy  oH,  brought,  as  the 
legend  toldv  by  a  dove  from  heaven  to  the  coronation  of' 
Clovi^,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  sanctified  him  in  the 
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eyen  of  hid  people  t  and  th^  tbe  Maid,  who  held  her  hanner 
at  hia  side,  M\  on  her  knees,  and  declaring  her  miaaion  endedv 
craved .  with  tears  to  be  dismissed.  But,  unhappily  for  her, 
her  further  presence  was  deemed  of  too  much  importance; 
she  was  induced  to  remain,  and  a  patent  of  nobility  for  her- 
self and  her  family)  with  a  pension  equal  to  the  income  of  a 
count j  was  conferred  on  her. 

The  duke  of  -Bedford  was  now  in  a  condition  of  great 
difficulty;  he  could  obtain  neither  men  nor  money  from 
home,  and  disafiection  was  spreading  all  around  him.  Yet 
his  abilities  rose  superior  to  his  difficulties;  he  kept  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  steady,  and  having  prevailed  on  the  car- 
dinal of  Winchester  to  lend  him  five  thousand  men  whom 
he  was  leading  against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  he  ad- 
vanced to  engage  king  Charles.  The  armies  came  in  v^iew 
near  Senlis';  but  the  French,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
ber, thought  on  Agincourt  and  Veroeuil,  and  feared  to  en- 
gage<  Bedford  withdrew  to  Normandy,  aind  Charles  then 
advanced  to  Paris,  An  attack  was  maide  on  the  fiiuxbourg 
of  St.  Honore ;  the  Maid  was  wounded,  and  lay  oonoticed  in 
the  ditch  till  the  evening,  when  she  was  found  by  a  party 
sent  in  quest  of  her.  Charles  then  returned  to  Bourges^  for 
the  winter.  -         "  , 

The  following  spring  (1430)  the  duke  of  Burgundy  laid 
siege  to  Competgne.  A  force  led  by  the  Maid  advanced 
to  its  relief.  On  her  way  she  routed  a  Burgundian  corps ; 
she  surprised  ihe  post  of  Marigni,  but  reinforcements-  arriv- 
ing she  was  forced  to  retires,  In  the  retreat  she  repeatedly 
faced  about  on  her  pursuers ;  but  at  length  an  archer  setzied 
and  dragged  her  off  her  horse.  She  surrendered  to  the 
bastard  of  Vendome,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,,  who  commanded  the  army.  The  greatest 
rejoicings  were  made  for  her  capture,  the  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung  at  Paris,  and  Bedford  purchased  her  at  a  large 
price  from  her  captors. 

The  bishop  of  Beativais,  a  creature  of  the  English,  forth- 
with claimed  a  right  to  try  her  for  sorbery  and  imposture, 
as  she  was  taken  in  hia  diocese ;  the  'university  of  Paris  also 
demanded  her  trial.  She  was  removed  to  Rouen,  where  a 
commission  of  prelates,  among  whom  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester alone  was  English,  aided  by  the  inquisitor^general, 
assembled  to  try  her.  She  was  produced  before  Uiem  iu 
her  male  attire  and  laden  with  chains,  (Feb.  12,  1431,)  from 
which  she  prayed  to  be  relieved.  But  as  she  had  already 
attempted  to  escape,  and  declared  she  would  do  so  again, 
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her  request  was  refiieed.  « She  was  brougnt  siiteen  fimee 
before  the  court;  ehe  answered  all  the  questioos  put  to  her 
G^rolj.  end  dioAf ;  she  maintained  the  reality  of  her  Tisions 
and  the  truth  of  her  missian;  she  was  condemned  as  a  her^ 
etic,  and  sentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  thie  secular  tarn. 
The  natural  love  of  life  then  operated  in  her  bosom,  and  she 
w<as  induced  to  recant;  she  owned  that  her  visions  were- 
illusions  of  the  deviii  and  swore  never  again  to  wear  man's 
attire.  Her  sentence  then  was  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. But  in  her  dungeon  her  visions  returned,  or, 
as  it  is  said,  her  enemies  left  meu's  clothes  in  her  cell,  and 
being  tempted  at  the.  sight  to  put  them  on,  she  was  caught 
in  them ;  and,  as:  now  guilty  of  a  relapse,  she  was  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm  (Dec.  30^  in  that  form  of  mockery 
and  insult  which  had  been  devised  by  the  church  for  such 
occasions.  She  was  ted  to  the  narh^t»place,  where  the  pile 
was  filmed.  When  th^  fire  was  kindled  ishe  uttered  loud 
exclamations,  andras  the  flames  enveloped  her  she  was  seen 
embracing  a  crucinx,  and'  calling  t>n  Ghrist  for  mercy. 

Thus  perished,:  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age,  the  admirable, 
the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans,  to  whom,  as  oar  philosophic 
historian  remarkiTi  *<  the  more  generous  superstition  of  the 
ancients  would  have  erected  altars.' '  She  perished,  the  vic- 
tim of  national  enmity  and  pf  a  sanguinary  silperstition;  .In 
excuse  for  her  judges  and  enemies  can  only  be  alleged  the 
general  belief  in  sorcery^  ib  which  they  may  have  shared;  for 
the  heartless  n^ect  of  her  by  the  French,  king  and  his 
nobles,  after  she  had  served  their  purpose,  no  excuse  can  be 
offered.  It  is  but  one  instance  among  mtay  of  the  selfishness 
and  want  of  generosity  which,.  We  fear,  form  a  part  of  the 
French  national  character.  Posterity,  however,  has  done 
justice  to  the  noble  Maid,  and  by  nme  are  her  virtues  more 
freely  acknowledged  or  more  warmly  eulogized,  and  her  hard 
fate  more  sincerely  deplored,  than  by  the  descendants  of 
those  whom  she  deprived  of  dominion  in  France,  and  who 
in  their  ignorance  and  bigotry  were  the  authors  of  her 
death.* 

The  execution  of  the  Maid  pI'oduCed  none  of  the  good 
effects  expected  from  it ;  of  as  little  effect  was  the  coronation 
of  the  yoMug  king  at  Paris,  (Dec.  17-)  the  petty  warfare,  to 
which  the  want  of  means  confined  botli  parties,  was  mostly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  English.  T(ie  death  of  the  duchess 
of  Bedford  (1433)  "weakened  the  ties  between  the  dukes  of 
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Burgundy  and  Bedford,  and  (he  precipitate  union  of  the 
latter  with  Jaoquette  of  Luxembourg,  a  vassal  of  the  fovmery 
greatly  widened  the  breach.  Burgundy  began'^to  listen  to 
proposals  for  an  accommodation  with  his  sovereign;  but 
as  he  had  sworn  not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  English,  a  congress  for  a  general  pacification,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Arras, 
This  congress  met,  (1435 ;)  bi^t  either  from  the  high  demands 
of  the  English,  or  because  it  was  not  wished  to  conciliate 
them,  all  their  proposals  were  rejected ;  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester and.  the  other  English  ministers  withdrew,  and  peace 
was  then  made  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  To  add  to  the  ill  fortune  of  the  English,  the 
great  duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  while  the  congress  was 
sitting  at  Arras. 

Bedford  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  York»  but  ere  he 
arrived  the  Parisians  had  admitted  the  French  troops  into  the 
city;  and  lord  Willouflrhby;  the  governor,  having  retired  into 
the  Bastille,  was  there  forced  to  surrender.  Lord  Talbot  sus- 
tained on  various  occasions  the  fame  of  the  English  arms; 
and  when  the  duke  of  Burgtmdy  was  induced  to  declare 
against  his  former  allies,  and  laid  siege  to  Calais,  (1436,)  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  forced  him  to  retire,  and  the  Ibllowing 
year  the  brave  Talbot  obliged  him  to  rabe  the  siege  of  Orotoi. 
A  dreadful  famine  and  pestilence  then  ravaged  both  countries 
during  two  successive  years ;  in  1440  the  constable  of  France 
took  the  city  of  Meaiix,  while  Talbot  and  the  earl  of  Sorn* 
erset  recovered  Harfleur,  which  the  French  had  taken  in 
1432.  The  next  event  of  importance  wae  the  capture  of 
Pontoise  by.  Charles  in  person,  (1441.)  In  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  the  war  was  prosecuted  both  in  the  north  and  south, 
but  nothing  decisive  oc<iurred.  Negotiations  were  then  set 
on  foot,  and  at  length  (1444)  an  armiatice  was  eonduded  for 
two  years. 

Having  bri^y  traced  thus,  far  the  events  of  the  war  in 
France,  we  now  return  to  the  internal  history  .of  England. 
As  the  young  king  advanced  in  years  he  developed  a  cbarac* 
ter  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  his  illustrious  father.  He 
was  mild  and  pious,  but  of  so  slender  a  capacity  and  so 
feeble  a  teinper  that  it  was  evident  he  would  never  be  able  to 
govern  himself,  much  less  to  rule  a  great  kingdom,  and  that 
he  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  others.  The  court  and  parliament  were  divided  into  the 
factions  of  the  cardinal  and  his  nephew ;  the  former  ambi- 
tious, avaricious,  and  intriguing;  the  latter  generous,  opeD> 
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and  imp^tuoiu.  The  great  wealth  w^ich  the  cardinal  had 
atnaased  enabled  him  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  needy  king  by 
making  him  loans  of  money,  and  his  influence  visibly  pre* 
dominated  over  that  of  Gloucester.  He  was  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  France,  which  Gloucester^  filled  with  idea&otthe 
glory  acquired  in  the  l^ate  reign,  strenuously ,  opposed.  The 
question  of  the  liberation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the 
princes  takea  &t  Agincourt^  tried  the  strength  of  the  two 
parties,  (1439^)  but  the  arguments  and  the.  opposition  of 
Gloucester  proved  unavailing ;  he  |heo  stated  his  reasons  in 
a  detailed  protest  on  the  rolls  of  chancery;  and  he  entered 
his  barge,  to  avoid  being  present  when  that  pf  ince  was  taking 
the  oaths  not  to  act  against  England', ' 

About  two. years  dler,  (1441,)  the  duchess  of  Gloucester 
was  accused  of  treason  and  sorcery.  The  charge  was,  that 
with  the  aid  of  Roger  Bolingbrooke,  one  of  the  duke's  chap* 
lains,  who  was  said  to  deal  in  the  black  art,  and  Margery  Jour* 
domain  the  witch  of  Eye^  she  had  made  a  waxen  image  of  iher 
king,  to  whom  the  duke  was  next  heir^  which  was  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat ;  for^  according  to  the  rules  of  magic,  as  it 
meltra  away  the  king's  health,  and  strength  would  decay. 
She  owned  to  having  applied  to  th^  witch  for  love-potions  to 
secure  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and  to  having  directed 
Bolingbrooke  to  calculate  the  duration  of  the  king's  life.  The 
result  was  that  Bolingbrooke  and,  South^velj,  a  canon  of  St* 
Paul's,  were  found  guilty  of  treason ;  the  latter  died  in  prison, 
the  former- was  executea ;  the  witch  was  burnt  by  the  church 
as  a  relapsed  heretic;  the  duchess,  after  being  made  to^walk 
three  aevei^al  times  through  the  city  without  a  hood,  and 
bearing  a  lighted  taper,  was  consigned  for  life  to  the  custody 
of  sir  John  Stanley.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  charges 
made  against  the  duchess  were  true.  We  have  no  direct 
proof  that  the  cardinal  had  any  concern  in  the  business,  but 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  but  the  powerful  faction  ot 
which  he  was  the  head  would  have  ventured  to  .offer  so  dire 
an  insult  to  the  first  prince  of  the  blood. 
.  The  marriage  of  the  young  king,  who  was  now  three-and- 
twenty,  next  came  under  consideration.  .  It  was  proposed  to 
match  him  with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  whose 
territories  bordered  on  Guienne;  but  this  project,  which  had 
the  full  approval  of  Gloucester,  was  counteracted  \^  Suffolk, 
and  Charles  hearing. of  it  made  the  count  and  his  family 
prisoners.  The  cardinal  and  his  party  then  cast  their  eyes 
on  Margaret,  daughter  of  R^ne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sicily,  and  duk^  of  Anjou,  Maine  and  Bar,  a  wom^n  of  great 
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beauty  and  aceomplishmcixts,  and  of  maacdline  energy  of  miQd« 
That  she  would  absolutely  rule  the  feeble  king  was  not  to  be 
doobt^d;  and  as  she  was  nearly  telated  to  CharleSi  who  had 
always  shown  much  regard  for  Her,  it  Was  perhaps  hoped  that 
she  wotild  be  the  ineans  of  procuring  an  honorable  peace. 
WiUiam  deU  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  sent  over  to  negotiate 
the  match^  and  of  his  own  authority  he  not  merely  consented 
that  the  princess  should  betaken  without  dower,  a  thing  of 
course  to  be  expected,  as  R^n6  was  but  a  royal  pauper,  but 
actually  agreed  that  Anjou  and^Maine,  which  the  English 
still  held,  should  be  restored  to  him,  (hat  is,  in  effect,  given 
up  to  the  king  of  France.  On  Suffolk's  re,ti]^rn  the  majority 
of  the  council  sanctioned  what  he  had  done ;  he  was  created 
a  niarquess,  and  sent  back  to  e^use  the  princess  as  his 
royal  m'astei"s  ))ro'xy,  and  conduct  her  to'  England.  Henry 
met  and  married  her  at  Tichfield,  and  she  was  crowned  with 
great  magnificence  at  Westminster,  (May  90,  1445.) 

The  absolute  power  of  Margaret  over  her  husband  was  soon 
Apparent.  Suffolk  naturally  stood  high  in  her  favor,  and,  uni- 
ted with  the  card'mal  tod  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
they  ov^erbore  all  opposition  and  ruled  the  kingdom.  We  are 
in  ignorance  of  the  details  of  affairs  for.  nearly  two  years,  but 
on  the  10th  ofFebi'uary,  1447,  a  parliament  met  by  summons  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  to  which  the  knights  of  the  shire  were 
directed  to  repair  in  arms ;  guards  were  placed  round  the 
kind's  residence,  and  the  men  of  Suffolk  tvere  arrayed. 
Gloucester  came  from  his  castle  at  Devizes;  on  the  second 
day  (Feb.  11)  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason; 
on  the  eighteenth  (Feb.  28)'  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
llh  death  was  ascribed  to  apoplexy  or  chagrin  by  those 
who  maihtained  that  it  was  natural ;  others,  however,  asserted 
that  he  had  been  murdered.  His  body,  like  those  of  Edward 
II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Thomafe-of  Gloucester,  was  ei^osed  to 
public  view,  but  these  we  know  had  all  been  murdered. 
Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  present  day  and  in  free  countries, 
state-prisoners  do  not  die  thus  suddenly  and  opportunely.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  great  part  of  his  estates  went  to  Suffolk 
and  his  felativ.ee  and  friends,  and  that  eren  before  his  death 
Ills  county  of  Pembroke  had  been  granted  to  that  nobJeman 
in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue.  If  he  was  murdered,  Suf- 
folk beyond  doubt  was  guilty;  his  death,  as  the  chronicler  says, 
may  have  been  **  not  unprocured  "  by  the  cardinal,  and  not 
unapproved  by  the  young  queen.  The  unhappy  duchess  was 
refused  her  dower.  FiVe  gentlemen  of  the  duke^s  household 
were  sentenced  to  death  as  sharers  in  his  treaaons.     They 
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were  hung  ap,  but  ipnnediately  cut  down  and  marked  for 
quartering :  when  Sufiblk,  who  was  present,  aiHiomiced  ,tke 
kin^s  pardon,  and  tbieir  lives  were  preserved.  . 

The  duke  of  Glpucester  wa9  generally  lamenteilf  and  the 
memory  of  the  good  duke  Humphrey,  as  he  was  cailed^ 
was  long  cherished.  This  prince  had  been  honorably  distin- 
gui;3hed  by  his  patronage  of  letterd :  his  deathi  ^  we  shall 
see,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  by  opening  a 
field  to  the  ambition  of  a  rival  family. 

The  cardinal,  whether  guilty  or  iniipcent,  followed  his 
nephew  to  the  grave  within  six  weeks,  lamenting,  we  are  told, 
that  money  could  not  purchase  life,  and  that  he  should  be 
thus  cut  off  wh^n,  Gloucester  .being  removed^  he  had  hopes 
of  the  papal  crown.  It  seems  no  doubt  strange  that  such  a 
notion  should  be  entertained  by  a  man  eighty  years  old,  and 
with  a  mortal  disease  on  him ;  hut  both  public  aud  private 
life  yield  abundant  instances  of  similar  fatuity.  It  is  curious 
that,  somewhat  like,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  caused  his 
obsequies  tO  be  celebrated  io  his  presence  ajshbrt  time  before 
he  died.  The  character  of  this  prelate  is  thus  drawn  by  the 
chronicler  Hall:  "  More  noble  of  blood  than  not^bUe  iniearn* 
ing,  haut  of  stQmach  and  high  in  coautenanoe,  rich  above 
measure  of  all  men,  and, to  few  liberal,, disdainful  to  his  kin 
and  dreadful  to  his  lovers,  preferrii^^  money  before  friend- 
ship, many  things  beginning  and  nothing  perCbrming.'' 

The  surrender  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  the  keys  qi  Nor- 
mandy, wais  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  that  great  prov- 
ince ;  town  after  town,  and  castle  after  castle,  opened  their 
gates,  or  were  taken  by  assault.  The  French,  troops  were 
then  led  into  Guienne;  no  resistance  was  offered,  and  at 
length  (1451)  Calais  alone  reniain^d  of  all  the  English  con- 
quests and  pcMssessions  in  France. 

The  popular  indignation  in  England  was  high,  ^nd  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  favorite,  Suffolk,  (now  a  duke.) 
Moleyns,  the  bishop  of  Chichiester,  who  had  had  the  inglori- 
ous task  of  delivering  up  Maine  to  the  French,  was.elain  in 
a  popular  commotion  at  Portsmouth,  (1450 ;)  and  it  was  said 
that  before  his  death  be  declared  thU  Suffolk  was  a  traitor, 
who  had  sold  Maine  to  the  French,  and  boasted  of  having  ^ 
much  influence  in  their  council  us  in  th|B  English.  Suffolk 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  stroke  that  he  saw  was  aimed  at 
him*  When  parliament  met,  he  ro^,  and,  addressing  the 
king,  said,  that  his  father  and  his  four  brotliers  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  royal  service  in  France ;  thai  he  bimsdf  had 
served  the  king  thirty-four  years  in  arms ;  that ,  he  had  been 
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fifteen  years  of  the  king's  council ;  that  he  had,  been  bom  in 
England,  where  all  bis  inheritance  tay ;  and  that  therefore  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  he  could  be  a  traitor.  He  then  re- 
quired that  any  one  who  would  make,  a  charge  against  him^ 
Bhould  come  forward  and  do  so  openly. 

A  few  days  after,  the  commons  having  charged  him  with 
supplying  his  castlel  of  WalHngford  with  provisions  and  stores 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  kins  of  France,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Ten  days  later,  eight  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  exhibited  against  him,  of  which  the  first  and 
chief  tvas  that  of  having  a  design  to  s^t  the  crown,  vvith  the 
aid  of  the  French  king,  on  the  head  of  his  own  son,  whom 
he  had  married  to  the  heiress  of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset, 
''presuming  her  to  be  the  next  inheritable  to  th^  crown.'' 
After  a^  month's  delay  the  commons,  probably  aware  of  the 
futility  of  these  articles,  sent  up  sixteen  new  ones,  charging 
iiim  with  embezzling  the  public  money,  advising  the  king  to 
make  improvident  grants,  giving  office  to  improper  persons, 
procuring  pardons  for  traitors,  etc.  In  his  defence  he  treats 
ed  the  first  article  as  ridiculous,  since,  as  many  pe^rs  then 
present  well  knew,  he  had  intended  to  marry  his  son  to  a 
daughter  of  the  eaii  ofWarwick ;  as  to  the  cession  of  Maine 
and  Anjou,  he  was  no  more  guilty  (if  it  was  a  crinie)  than  the 
other  lords  of  the  couneil  or  of  parliament.  The  other 
charges  he  said  were  frivolous. and  vexatious;  of  the  second 
set  of  articles  he  took  no  notice. 

As  the  conmions  seemed  bent  on  his  ruin,  th^  following  ex^^ 
pedient  was  adopted  to  save  him.  The  king^  on  his  own  au- 
thority, pronouncing  him  neither  guilty  nor  innocent  of  trea- 
son, commanded  him,  on  the  second,  impeachment,  to  quit  the 
kingdoiii  for  the  space  of  Hre  years.  The  parliament  was 
then  prorogued.  ^  The  life  of  the  duke  was  openly  threatened, 
and  two  thousand  people  met  in  St.  George's  Fields  to  inter- 
cept him ;  he  .however  escaped  down  to  his  estates  in  Suffofk, 
and  on  the  appointed  day  (April  30)  he  sailed  fi^Dm  Ipswich 
with  two  small  vessels.  He  sent  a  boat  into  Calais  to  know 
if  he  might  land  there  ;\  but  the  boat  wa^  detained,  and  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  a  large  vessel  of  the  state,  carrying  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  came  alongside  his  bark  and  ordered 
him  on  board.  »*  Welcome,  traitor,  as  men  sdy,"  cried  the 
captain  as  he  came  on  deck'.  He  remained  two  nights  in  the 
Nicholas,  his  confessor  being  with  him.  He  was  put  to  a 
mock  trial  before  the  sailors,  and  condemned  tp  death ;  and 
on  the  second  morning  a  small  boat  with  a  block,  a  rusty 
Bword^  and  an  executioner,  came  alongside.    The  duke  was 
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loWAftd  into  it ;  his  head  wss  severed  from  his  body  at  the 
sixth  blow.  His  body  was  placed  on  the  saDds  at  Dover, 
where  it  w^s  Watched  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent  till  it  was  de- 
lirered  to'  his  widow  by  the  king's  order.  No  inquiry  was 
instituted  into  this  murder,  as  the  parties  wiio  had  planned 
and  exeeuted  it  were  probaUy  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to 
justice. 

The  po|iuIar  discontent  caused  by  the  feebleness  and  cor* 
roption  of  the  government  and  the  disasters  in  France,  and 
perhaps  secretly  excited  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
York,  had  already  broken  out  in  several  placesi  But  imme* 
diately  after  the  murder  of  Suffolk,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
Kentishmen,  led  by  a  person  of  uncertain  rank  and  origin;* 
who  was  named  John  Cade,  but  assumed  the  name  of  Mor- 
timer, appeared  in  arms  at  Blackheath.  Two  papers,  named 
" The  complaints  of  the  commons  of  Kent,"  and  "The  re- 
quests of  the  captain  of  the  great  assembly  in  Kent,''  were 
forwarded  to  the  king.  These  contained  sundry  complaints 
of  oppressive  government,  and  concluded  by  requiring  that 
the  relatives  of  Suffolk  should  be  banished  firom  the  court,' 
and  the  dukes  of  York  mnd  Exeter,  and  some  others  who  were 
named,  be  called  to  the  kind's  cotfncils ;  that  those  who  had 
caused  the  deaths  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  cardinal  Bean* 
fort,  and  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Warwick,  and  occasioned 
the  loss  of  the  dominions  in  France,  should  be  punished ; 
that  all  extortions  should  be  abolished,  and  the  great  extor- 
tioners be  brought  to  justice. 

The  king  having  collected  a  force,  the  insurgents  retired  ; 
but  when  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  came  up  with  them  at 
Sevenoaks,  with  a  part  of  the  royal  forces,  they  turned,  and 
defeated  and  slew  him.  Cade  then  arrayed  himself  in  the 
fallen  knight's  armor,  and  led  his  men  back  to  Blackheath. 
The  kinff,  finding  his  men  not  inclined  to  fight,  disbanded 
them  and  retired  to  Kenilworth,  lord  Scales  with  one  thou- 
sand men  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Tower.  Cade  then 
advanced  to  Southwark,  and,  ^  the  citizens  had  resolved  to 
make  no  resistance,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  giving 
strict  orders  to  his  men  not  to  pillage,  and  in-the  evening  he  led 
them  back  to  Southwark.  Next  day  he  returned,  and,  having 
obliged  the  mayor  and  judges  to  sit  at  Guildhall,  arraigned 
before  them  lord  Say,  the  royal  chamberlain,  who  having 
vainly  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  was  beheaded  at  the 

*  He  was  said  to  h&ye  been  an  Irishman.  In  a  letter  written  at  thia 
time  he  it  called  Mr.  John  Aylmere,  phytieian. 
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Standard  in  CheapBide,  and  hie  8on->in-Uw  Cromer,  the  sheriff 
of  Kent,  shared  his  fate. 

Some  pillage  having  been  committed  on  this  day,  the  citi- 
zens grew  apprehensive,  and  Xhey  agreed  to  join  lord  Scales 
in  defending  the  bridge.  A  conflict  ensued  during  the 
night ;  the  bridge  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  but 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  A  short  truce 
ensued,  during  which  the  two  ai;chbisbop8,  who  were  in  the 
Tower,  sent  the  bishop  of  Winchester  over  the  river  with 
pardons  for  those  who  would  return  to  their  homes.     The 

gardens  were  gladly  accepted,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed. 
lUt  Cade  soon  repented,  and  collected  more  men ;  as  their 
numbers  however  were  not  great,  they  retired  from  Soutb- 
wark,  and,i]narrellingonthe  way,  their. leader  left  them,  and 
fled  toward  Lewes,  pursued  by  an  esquire  named  Iden,  who 
slew  him  in  a  garden  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Iden  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  1000  marks ;  several  of  the  insurgents 
were  afterwards  executed  as  traitors ; .  some  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  confessed  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  place  the 
duke  of  York  on  the  throne. 

The  duke  of  York  was  now  in  Ireliind,  the  government  of 
which  country  had  been  given  to  him  when  he  was  deprived 
of  that  of  Normandy,  which  he  had  held  for  some  years,  in 
order,  to  gratify  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  coveted  it.  But 
the  measures  of  this  nobleman  had  been  uniformly  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  his  surrender  of  Caen,  which  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  York,  had  exasperated  the  mind  of  that  prince  against 
him.  The  queen's  party  resolved  to  oppose  Somerset  to  the 
duke  of  York ;  the  latter,  aware  of  their  mactiinations,  sud- 
denly left  Ireland  and  proceeded  to  his  castle  at  Ludlow  in 
Wales ;  and  having  assembled  his  retainers  set  out  for  Lon- 
don, which  he  reached  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men, 
though  a  force  under  lord  Lisle  was  sent  to  intercept  him. 
He  went  to  Westminster,  knelt  before  the  king,  con^plained 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  implored  him  to  summon  a 
parliament.  The  king  promised  tp  do  so,  and  the  duke  then 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay,  (Sept  30.)  Sonxerset 
returned  to  England  the  following  month  at  the  desire  of 
the  queen  and  her  party. 

When  parliament  met,  (Nov.  6,)  York  and  Somerset  mu- 
tually accused  each  other;  a  bill. at  the  same  time  passed 
the  commons  to  attain^  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  to  remove  from  court  the  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  some  other  lords.  The  king,  as 
instructed,  refused  his  assent,  and  the  duchess  and  some  others 
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having  demanded  a  trial,  were  tried  and  acquitted.  For  some 
months  altercations  in  parliament  and  acts  of  violence  out  of 
it  succeeded.  At  length  the  duke  of  York  repaired  to  his 
castle  of  Ludlow  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  (1452,)  raised 
the  tenants  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  and  marched  toward 
London,  demanding  a  reformation  of  the  government  and 
the  removal  of  Somerset.  Finding  the  gates  of  the  city 
closed  against  him,  he  turned  into  Kent  i  the  king  followed 
at  the'  head  of  a  superior  force;  the  duke  encamped  at 
Dartford,  the  king  at  Blac^heath.  A  parley  ensued,  Somer- 
set was  placed  under  arrest,  and  York  dismissed  his  army 
and  visited  the  king  in  his  Cent  unarmed,  (March  1.)  Here, 
as  he  renewed  his  charges  against  Somerset,  that  nobleman 
stepped  out  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  offered  to  maintain 
his  innocence,  and  York,  as  be  retired,  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  London.  Somerset  advised  an  instant  trial  and 
execution;  but  the  king  was  averse  from  blood,  and  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  York^s  son,  the  earl  of  March,  with 
an  army,  intimidated  the  council.  The  duke  was  dismissed 
on  renewing  his  oat|i  of  fealty,  and  he  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Wigmore, 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Gascons,  weary  of  their 
new  masters,  and  finding  the  demand  for  their  wihes  in 
England  on  the  decline,  sent  over  a  deputation,  offering  to 
retui-n  to  their  allegiance.  The  venerable  Talbot,  now  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  with  a  force  of  4000  men ;  his  son 
lord  Lisle  followed  with  an  equal  number.  The  whole 
Bordelais  with  Chatillon  in  Perigord  submitted  before  the 
winter.  The  next  year  (1453)  t^  count  of  Penthievre  in- 
.vested  Chatillon  with  twenty*five  thousand  men;  Talbot 
hastened  to  its  relief;  the  French^  retired  to  an  entrenched 
camp,  defended  by  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Talbot 
ordered  an  assault ;  in  the  action  his  horse  was.  killed  under 
him,  and  his  leg.  was  broken,  and  as  he  lay  he  was  slain  with  a 
bayonet ;  his  son  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  rescue  him, 
and  the  army  dispersed  and  fled.  Bordeaux,  defended  by 
six  thousand  citizens  and  four  thousand  English,  held  ont 
till  famine  compelled  it  to  surrender.  The  English  were 
permitted  to  depart  with  their  property,  the  citizens  were 
received  to  favor,  and  Quienfue  was  lost  for  ever  to  Eng- 
land. 

Though  this  loss  was  a  real  gain,  it  was  not  so  considered 
by  the  nation,  and  it  augmented  the  odium  under  which  the 
queen  and  her  party  lay.  The  birth  of  a  prince,  however, 
(Oct.  13,)  extinguished  the  hopes  the  duke  of  York  enter** 
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tained  of  a  peaceaUe  sueqesBion,  and,  inatead  of  lighteiiiii|r, 
only  darkenisd  the  poKUcal  hemiaphere.  li  v^aa  openly  aaid 
hy  the  common  people  that  he  waa  not  the  king's  son ;  **  his 
noble  mother,"  aays  the  chronicler,  **  sustained  not  a  little 
diselaiinderof  the  common  peopl/s."  The  duke,  however,  was 
too  moderate  to  take  any  direcl^  advantage  of  such  rumors, 
and  had  his  enemies  been  equally  so,  the  subsequent  disasters 
raight^  perhaps  hove  been  averted.  Un(brtunately  for  the 
<{ueen's  party,  the  king,,  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  prince,  fell 
into  such  a .  state  of  bodily  as  well  aa  mental  debility,  that  he 
could  n/o  longer  be  made  to  enact  the  royal  pageant  with  any 
propriety.  Thia  caused  the  return  of  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  cabinet,  and  Somerset  was  speedily  committed  •  to  the 
Tower.'  Early  in  the  ibllowinff  year,  (1454,)  a  committee 
of  the  peers  having  ascertained  the  total  incapacity^  of  the 
king,  York  was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom  till  the 
king  should  recover  or  the  prince  be  of  age. 

The  following  Christmas,  however,  the  king  bavMig  shown 
some  glimpse  of  reason,  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  make 
him  resume  his  authority ;  and  he  forthwith  deprived  York 
of  the  protectorate,  and  released  Somerset  and  restored  him 
to  favor,  (1455.)  York  retired  to  his  estates,  and  soon  after, 
being  joined  by  the  duke  cf  Norfolk  and  the  earls  of  Salis* 
bury  and  Warwick,  he  advanced  toward  London  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men.  The  royal  phantom  moved  to 
meet  them  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  had 
only  proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Albans  when  the  banners  of  the 
Yorkists  were  seen.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  being  sent 
to  demand  the  cause  of  their  appearance  in  arms,  they  replied 
by  professions  of  the  utmost  loyalty,  but  required  that  Som- 
erset and  his  associates  ahould  be  given  up  to  them  as 
prisoners.  Henry  was  made  to  return  a  stem  reply,  com- 
ihanding  them  to  disperse,  and  declaring  his  resolution  to 
die  rather  than  surrender  any  lord  who  was  faithful  to  him. 
York  forthwith  assaulted  the  barriers,  which  were  gallanjly 
defended  by  lord  Clifford.  Warwick  meantime  forced 
his  way  through  the  gardens  into  the  town,  the  barriers  were 
soon  burst,  and  the  royalists  turned  and  fled.  This  scolSle, 
which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
cost  the  king's  party  the  lives  of  Somerset,  Northumberland, 
Clifford,  and  about  six  score  others.*     Buckingham  and  his 

*  We  have  here  »  alarin^  initanoe  of  how  little  the  numbers  pren 
by  ohroniolera  are  to  oe  rebed  on.  The  number  of  the  tlain,  in  the 
text,  14  from  the  letter  of  one  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  while  Hall 
gives  it  at  8000,  and  Stow  at  5000. 
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Bon  were  wounded,  aa  also  was  the  king  MiMelf  ia  llie  neck  -, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner,  where  he  was  waited 
on  by  York  with'  ail  humility  and  conducted  to  the  abbey. 

Writs  were  immediately  issued  in  the  king's  name  for  a 
parliament,  and  when  it  met,  the  royal  idiot  appeared  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  pronounc^ed  York  and  his  friends  guiltless 
of  the  slaughter  of  St  Albans,  aa  their  letters  explaining 
their  views  and  motives  had  been  kept  back  by  the  arts  of 
the  late  duke  of  Somerset  The  parliament!  was  then  pro- 
rogued. When  it  met  again,  (Nov.  12^)  the  duke  of  York, 
at  the  instance  of  the  commons,  was  once  more  declared 
protector  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  But  this  protec- 
torate was  also  of  brief  duration,  for  on  the  reassembling  of 
parliament  (Jan.  14,  .145$)  Henry  was  so  well  that  the 
queen  and  her  party  had  a  sufficient  pretext  for  asserting  his. 
sanity,  and  he  went  in  person  to  the  house.  (Feb.  25)  and 
revoked  the  duke>  commission.  This  prince  made  no  op- 
position, and  the  royal  puppet  and  bis  authority  were  hencee 
forth  wielded  by  the  queen  and  her  party. 

During  two  years  the  ill-blood  continue<i  to  ferment  on 
both  sides ;  the  nation  gradually  divided  into  the  two  parties 
of  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  and  a  civil  war  was  evidently 
on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  Still  the  primate  Boui:chier  and 
some  other  moderate  men  thought  that  the  evil  might  be 
averted,  and  the  king,  at  their  suggestion,  directed  that  the 
heads  of  both  parties  should  meet  in  London  to  compose  the 
feuds  caused  by  the  affiray  at  St.  Albans.  They  therefore 
repaired  thither  with  their  retainers;  the  Yorkists  were 
quartered  within,  the  Lancastrians  without  the  city;  the 
mayor,  with  five  thousand  armed  citizens,  was  to  keep  the 
peace.  Yprk  and  his  friends  met  every  morning  at  the 
Blackfriars,  the  other  party  at  the  Whitefiriars ;  the  primatd 
and  other  prelates  went  between  them  ;  and  the  proceedings 
were  communicated  to  the  king  and  the  judges  at  Berkham- 
stead  in  the  evening.  An  award  waa  finally  made,  to  which 
both  agreed,  and  next  day  Henry  went  to  St.  Paul's  with 
his  whole  court,  the  queen  being  led  by  the  duke  of  York, 
the  lords  of  each  party  walking  arm-in-arm  to  exhibit  the 
reconciliation  to  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Small,  however,  is  the  force  of  reconciliations  when  am- 
bition, revenge,  and  other  strong  passions  are  at  work.  Not 
long  after,  (Nov.  9,)  as  Warwick  was  attending  the  court  one 
day,  a  quarrel  arose  between  one  of  his  and  one  of  the 
king's  servants ;  the  latter  being  wounded^  his  fellows  armed 
themselves  with  swords,  spits,  and  forks,  and  assailed  War- 
23* 
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wick  on  his  way  from  the  council  to  his  barge,  and  he  es^ 
caped  with  difficulty  put  of  their  hands.  Thinking  that  his 
life  was  ho  lotiger-safe,  ^nd  strongly  suspecting  the  queen,  he 
retired  to  his  cast)6  of  Warwick,  and  thence  went  to  Calais, 
of  which  place  he  was  governor.  All  confidence  was  now 
at  an  end ;  both  parties  prep^ed  fot  arms ;  and  a  civil  war, 
which  was  to  fill  England  with  blood  and  misery,  was  no 
longer  to  be  averted. 

As  the  duke  of  York  now  first  adTanced  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  we  will  pau^e  in  our  narrative  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  case  between  him  and  th^king. 

The  king  derived  his  title  from  Henry  IV*,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly raised  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  nation. 
His  house  had  now  exercised  dominion  for  sixty  years,  and 
had  received  repeated  and  voluntary  oaths  of  allegiance 
from  the  whole  nation,  and  the  successive  heads  of  the  house 
of  York ;  it  had  ther^efore  everything  on  its  side  but  he- 
reditary right:  but  if  sixty  years'  undisturbed  possession 
did  not  suffice  to  efface  any  claims  tb  the  contrary,  what 
length  of  time  would  suffice  ?  And  how  therefore  could  any 
descendant  of  Edward  HI.  have  a  better  or  so  good  a  claim 
as  the  king  of  Scots,  for  instance,  who  was  the  representative 
of  the  Saxon  linet*      Nay,  Wal^  might  send  forth  de- 

*  [The  relative  cl&ims  of  the  houseB  of  York  and  Lancaster,  may, 
to  place  the  matter  more  clearly  before  the  reader^  be  thas  recapitu- 
lated. Edward  III.  bad  seven  sons,  (see  an/a,  p.  814.)  Of  these,  two 
died  in  infancy.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sur- 
vivors, and  his  son,  Richard  11.,  succeeded  Edward  IlL  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  was  second;  his  only  representative  was  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March ;  and  thus  the  claims 
of  her  father  became  vetrted  in  March's  descendants.  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  were  the  next,  but 
which,  was  the  elder  was  disputed,  (see  Note,  anUy  p.  231  :)  in  some 
pedigrees  (see  Petavius  Jftat.  Temp.  vol.  i.  p.  694)  Lancaster  is  placed 
as  elder;  in  which  case,  his  hereditary  title  was  clearly  superior  to  tliat 
of  York.  The  claim  of  the  house  of  York  did  not,  iiowever,  rest  on 
this  disputed  point,  but  om  the  marriage  of  Richard,  son  of  J^dmnnd, 
and  father  of  the  claimant  mentioned  in  ^e  text,  with  Anne  Mortimer, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  March,  and  sole  representative  of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence.  The  fact  is,  however,  as  stated  in  the  text,  that  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  was  chosen,  and  freely 
elected,  by  Uu  peopie^  and,  therefore,  held  the  crown  by  the  onlv  just 
right ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  strength  of  that  house  was  weakened 
by  bodily  infirmity  and  civil  dissension,  that  the  house  of  York  as- 
sumed any  pretension  to  the  right.  The  claims  of  both  houses  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Henry  VHL;  his  father,  I)enry  VIL,  being 
the  representative  of  tl|e  house  of  Lancaster,  and  his  mother,  Eliza- 
beth, (daughter  of  Edward  IV..)  of  that  of  York.  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  — J.  T.  S.] 
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■cendaiits  of  Britiah  princes  to  attiert  &  right  of  still  inojro 
remote  antiquity,  of  which  force  alone  had  deprived  them. 
To  reasoning  of  this  kind  the  Yorkists  had  only  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right;  but  their  chief 
reliance  was  on  the  amiable  and  popular  character  of  their 
chief,  and  on  the  odium  which  the  queen  and  her  party  had 
drawn  on  themseWes  by  their  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
government ;  for  the  innocent  king  was  to  the  last  an  object 
of  popular  favor.  The  strength  of  the  Yorkists  lay  in 
London  and  the  adjoining  couotiea;  the  duke's  main  sup- 
porters among  the  nobility  were  his  brother-in-law,  Neville 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  son  the  ear}  of  Warwick,  and 
Mowbray  earl  of  Norfolk ;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
nobility  were  faithful  to  the  king,,  and  *'  the  rose  of  Lancas- 
ter blushed  upon  the  banners  of  the  StafTords,  the  Pefcies, 
the  Veres,  the  Hollands,  the  Courtneys,''  *  the  Clifibrds,  the 
Talbots,  and  other  illustrious  names*  As  the  red  rose  was 
the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ftnd  the  white  of 
that  of  York,  the  war  is  named  that  of  the  Roses. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  A  plan  for  a  simultaneous  rising 
was  arranged  between  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick.^  The 
court,  aware  of  the  coming  .contest,  distributed  in  profusion 
collars  of  white  swans,  the  badge  of  the  young  prince,  and 
invited  the  king's  friends  to  meet  bim  in  arms  at  Leicester. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  on  both  sides;  the  en* 
suing  spring  and  summer  (1459)  passed  away  in  inactivity. 
At  length  Salisbury  set  out  from  his  castle  of  Middleham  to 
join  the  duke  of  York  at  Ludlow.  Lord  Audley  lay  with  t^n 
thousand  men  at  Bloreheath  in  Staffordshire  to  intercept  him. 
Salisbury,  whose  force  was  small »  feigned  a  flight ;  Audley 
pursued ;  Salisbury  crossed  a  rapid  stream  in  a  valley,  and 
when  one  half  of  the  pursuers  were  over  it,  he  turned  and 
completely  defeated  them,  (S^pt.  23.)  Audley  and  two 
thousand  men  were  slain,  lord  Dudley  and  several  others 
were  taken.  Salisbury  met  the  duke  at  Ludlow,  .where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  Warwick  with  a  large  body  of  veterans 
from  Cajais  under  sir  John  Blount  and  sir  Andrew  Trollop. 
The  royal  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  meantime  was  advan- 
cing from  Worcester.    Offers  of  pardon  if  they  submitted 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Agefl,  iii.  293.  This  author's  jadictons  remarks 
on  this  point  should  be  read,  and  also  those  of  Mackintosh.  See  also 
a  valuable  note  in  Turner's  Historj  of  England,  (vol.  iii.  171,  8vo. 
edit.,)  showing  how  almost  erery  dynasty  since  the  Conquest,  has 
reigned  by  parnamentarf ,  [that  is^  by  popular  choice,]  in  opposition  to 
hereditary,  right. 
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were  sent  to  the  Yorkists,  who  replied  that  they  had  only 
taken  up  arms  in  their  own  defence  and  were  loyal  to  the 
king.  Both  sides  prepared  for  action;  but  in  the  night 
(Oct.  13)  Trollop  went  over  to  the  king  with  his  veterans, 
and  his  defection  caused  such  distrust  and  dismay  in  the 
Yorkists,  that  they  separated  without  striking  a  Mow.  York 
retired  to  Ireland ;  his  son  the  earl  of  March,  Salisbury,  and 
Warwick  fled  to  Devon  and  thence  to  Calais. 

A  parliament  was  held  shortly  after  at  Coventry,  and  ao 
act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  York,  Salisbury,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  Warwick,  lord  Clinton,  and  some 
others.  Their  party  however  did  not  remit  in  its  activity ; 
and  the  following  June,  (1460,)  when  Warwick  lauded  in 
Kent  with  a  small  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  was  joined 
by  the  primate,  by  lord  Cobham,  and  most  of  the  gentry  of 
the  county.  By  the  time  he  reached  London  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  the  city  gladly 
received  him ;  he  then  set  out  to  engage  the-  royal  forces 
which  lay  at  Northampton.  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  having 
betrayed  his  post  to  the  Yorkists,  they  obtained  (July  10)  an 
easy  victory ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, lord  Beaumont,  and  about  three  hundred  knights  and 
ffentlemen  were  slain  on  the  royal  side.  Henry,  who  was 
found  in  his  tent,  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect 
by  the  victors ;  the  queen  and  the  prince  escaped  into  Wales 
and  thence  sailed  to  Scotland. 

Henry  was  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  was  made  to 
issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  It  had  hardly  met  and  re- 
versed the  acts  of  that  of  Coventry,  when  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  returned  from  Ireland,  reached  London  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  horsemen,  and,  going  straight  to  Westminster 
and  passing  through  the  hail,  entered  the  upper  house,  and 
there  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  throne.  The  primate  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  visit  the  king ;  he  replied,  **  I  know  no 
one  in  this  realm  who  ought  not  rather  to  visit  me."  He 
then  went  and  occupied  the  royal  apartments.  Six  days 
after,  (Oct.  16,)  the  duke  sent  to  the  chancellor  te  statement  of 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  as  representative  of  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  requesting  a  speedy  answer.  The  chancellor  asked 
if  this  paper  should  be  read ;  the  peers  replied  that  it  should, 
but  not  be  answered  without  the  king's  command.  Next  day 
they  went  in  a  body  to  the  king,  who,  havinff  briefly  and 
strongly  stated  the  foundations  of  his  rights,  directed  them 
to  search  for  proofs  against  the  claim  of  the  duke.  The 
lords  then  sent  for  the  judges,  but  they  declined  to  interfere. 
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fts  by  their  office  th^  were^  not  to  act  Ha  cootisd  ^ween 
party  and  party.  The-  kin^'a  seijeants  and  attorney  also 
sought  to  excuse  tbemseives ;  but  their  excuses  were  bol  . 
admitted,  and  they  were  ordered  to  draw  up  an  answer.  In 
this  were  urged  the  oaths  of  fealty  ta)cen  io  the  present  family, 
and  the  various  acts. of  parliament  and. entails  of  the  erown. 
The' duke's  counsel  replied,  that  unlawful  oaths  are  not  bind- 
ing, and  that  acts  of  parliament  and  entails  are  of  no  force 
against  the  rightful  heir.  The  lords  finally  proposed  a  com-, 
promise,  that  th6  diike's  claim  should  be  acknowledged,  bat 
that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown  for  hiisi  life,  and  at  hia 
death  it  shoiild  pass  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs.  To  this  both 
agreed ;  the  rdyal  assent  was  given  to  a  bill  to  this  effeet,  . 
and  th^  king  then,  wearing  the  crown,  went  in  iMate  to  St.' 
Paul's,  the  duke  attending  as  heir-apparent. 

The  high-spirited  oueen,  however,  would  not  thus  tamely 
surrender  the  rights  other  son;  she  was  now  in  the  north, 
where  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  lords  CHfi^rd, 
pacres,  and  Neville  had  armed  tlieir  followers  in  her  cause ; 
and  at  York  they  were  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
earl  of -Devon,  With  their  tenants  fironi  the  west.  The  duke  of 
York  set  out  with  about  five  thoasand  men  to  oppose  them, 
and  a  feW  days  before  Christmas  he  arrived  at  Sai^dal  castle 
near  Wakefield.  Here  Salisbury  and  his  other  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  wait  till  the  eul'  Of  March  should  arrive  with 
succors ;  but,  whether  urgea  by  his  chivalrous  spirit,  or  frdnr  -" 
some  other  cause,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  enemy 
apd  marched  into  Wakefield  Green,  (Dec.  £M),)  where  he  was 
instantly  assailed  on  all  sides.  The  rout  of  the  Yorkists  was 
speedy  add  complete ;  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  lay  on 
the  Green  ;  the  duke  himself  was  taken  prisoner ;  his  captors 
led  him  to  an  ant-hill,' and,  placing  him  on  it  as  on.  a  thron^e, 
set  a  crown  of  twisted  grass  on  his  head,  and,  bending  the 
knee  to  him  in  derision,  cried,  "  Hail,  king  without  a  king- 
dom I  Hail,  prince  without  a  people ! "  They  then  struck 
off  his  head,  which  Cliffi)rd  presented  on  a  pole  to  the  queen, 
saying,  "  Madam,  your  war  is  done;  here 48  the  ransom  of 
your  king."  She  burst  into  ladghter,  and,  when  she  had 
glutted  her  eyes  with  the  sight,  sent  it  to  hp  fixed  on  the 
walls  of  York.  Salisbary  and  twelve  other  leaders  who  were 
captured  were  beheaded  the  next  day  at  Pontefract.  In  the 
pursuit  lord  Clifford  overtook  on  the  bridge  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land, a  boy  of  but  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  his  tuior,  a 
veitferable  priest,  was  conveying  to  a. place  of  safety;  struck 
by  his  appearance  and  attire^  heloudlj  demanded  who  he  was ; 

II 
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the  terrified  boy  fell  on  his  knees  to  ,sue  for  mercy.  "  Save 
him,''  cried  the  tutpr,  f  <  he  is  th6  son  of  a  prince,  and  may- 
hap may  do  you  good  hereafter."  "The  son  of  York!" 
shouted  the  ruthless  savage;  '<  as  thy  father  slew  mine,  so 
will  I  slay  thee,  and  all  of  thy  kin ! "  and  plunged  his  dagger 
into  the  bosom  of  the  helpless  child. 

The  earl  of  March  was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father.  As  he  bad.  with  him 
a  force  of  twenty  three  thousand  men,  he  was  preparing 
to  march  against  the  queen,  but  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
andOrmond  hung  on  bis  rear  with  a  body  of  Welsh  and 
Irish.  He  therefore  turned  and  gave  thep  battle,  and  a 
total  defeat  (Feb.  1)  at  Mortimer's  Cross  near  Hereford. 
Ormond  and  Pembroke  escaped,  bu^  Owen  Tudor  the  father 
of  the  latter  was  taken,  and  with  some  other  leaders  beheaded 
n6xt  day  at  Hereford,  in  retaliation  for  the  executions  at 
Wakefield.  The  queen  meantime  advanced  toward  London 
with  her  borderers,  to  whom  their  leader^  had  promised  the 
pillage  of  the  country  south  of  the  Trent.  Warwick  and  tlte 
duke  of  Norfojk,  taking  the  king  with  them,  placed  them- 
selves at  St.  Albans  to  oppose  her.  An  engagement  ensued, 
(Feb.  17,)  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  .Yorkists,  who 
lo9t  two  thousand  men.  Henry  was  left  in  his  tent  with 
lord  Bonville  and  sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  to  whom  he  had  prom- 
iscKl  his  protection-;  but  Margaret  little  heeded  his  promises, 
and  they  were  beheaded  the  next  day.  H«r  troO|)s  pillaged 
the  country  round;  but  London  apd  the  adjacent  counties 
remained  steady  to  the  clause  of  York.  Edward  advanced 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Warwick,  and  the  qu^en 
found  it  necessary  to  retur;i  with  all  9pjeed  to  the  north. 
Edward  entered  London  (Feb.  125)  in  triumph.  A  few  days 
after,  (March  3,)  the  lord  Falconbridge  and  the  bishop  of  Ex- 
eter harangued  the  people  assembled  in  St.  John's  Fiel4s, 
Clerkenwell,  on  the  bad  title  of  Henry  and  the  good  oncf  of 
Edward  to  the  crown.  Falconbridge  then  asked  them  if  they 
would  have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their  king ;.  loud  cries  of 
"  No,  no ! "  arose :  he  then  asked  if  they  would  love  and 
obey  Edward  earl  of  March  as  their  sovereign  lord  ;  "  Yea» 
yea ! "  cried  they,  "  King  Edward ! "  and  shouted  and  flapped 
their  hands.  Next  day,  (4th,)  in  a  great  council,  it  was  re- 
solved that  Henry,  by  joining  the  queen's  forces,  had  violated 
the  award,  ^nd  therefore  forfeited  the  crown,  and  Edward 
was  forthwith  proclaimed  king. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
EDWARD  IV. 

,  1461—1483. 

^  Thb  new  monarch  found  it  necessarj  to  take  the  field  affain 
m  a  few  days.  The  Laneastrians,  to  the  nilmber  of  sixty 
thoosaod  men,  having  taken  their  station  at,  York,  Edward 
and  Warwick  left  London  to  engage  them ;  and  when  they 
reached  Pontefract  their  forces  amounted  to  forty-nine  thou- 
sand men.  As  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridge,  lord  Fitz  waiter  was  sent  forward 
for  that  purpose ;  he  effected  his  o^ect,  but  shortly  after  he 
was  attacked  and  slain  by  lord  Clifford,  who  in  his  turn  was 
within  a  few  hours  slain  by  lord  Falconbridge,  and  the  pas- 
sage recoTered.  The  Yorkists  then  crossed  the  river,  and 
next  ndorning  (March  29)  in  the  plain,  between  the  villages 
of  Tbwton  and  Saxton,  a  general  engagement  commenced, 
under  a  heavy  fall  of  sn6w,  ^hich  drove  in  the  faces  of  the 
Lancastrhins.  Both  sides  fought  with  obstinacy  till  toward 
evening,  when  the  Lancastrians  gave  way ;  *  they  retired  in 
good  order  tiH  they  reached  the  river  Cock)  where  they 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Edward  had  issued  orders 
to  give  no  quarter,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  Lancastrians 
perished.t  The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  six  barons 
were  slain  }  'the  earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire  were  taken  in 
the  pursuit;  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  reached 
York,  whence  they  conveyed  the  king  and  queen  to  the 
borders. 

The  morning  after  this  deciejive  victory,  Edward  entered 
York.  The  heads  of  his  father  and  friends  were  taken  down 
from  the  gates  by  his  orders,  and  replaced  by  those  of  Devon 
and  Wiltshire.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  and 
then  returned  to  London,  where  he  was  crowned  with  ^eat 
magnificence,  (June  29.)  '  On  this  oCcasioil  be  created  his 

*  According  to  the  frag[ment  published  by  Hearne,  the  action  began 
at  4  o'clock  m  the  evening  of  Saturday,  (March  29,)  was  continued 
through  the  oi^ht,  and  was  decided  next  day  (Palm  Sunday)  at 
noon,  by  the  arrival  of  the  du^e  of  Norfolk,  with  a  reinforcement  to 
Edward. 

t  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides  was  stated  variously  at  from 
30/N)0  tb  37,000. 
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younger  brothers  George  and  Richard  dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester.  A  .parliament  met  immediately ;  the  last 
three  kings  were  declared  usurpers;  their  grants,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  revoked,  but  their  judicial  acts  and  the 
honors  conferred  by  them  irere  raiified.  A  bill  of  attain- 
der was  then  passed  against  Henry,  his  ^ife  and  son,  Somer- 
set, Exeter,  Northumberland,  Devoo,  Wiltshire,  and  other 
nobles,  kniffhts,  esquires,  and  priests,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  avo^ired  object  was  the  anAihilatSon 
of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  it  |nay  al^o  have  been  intended 
to  provirde  rewards  fbr  the  victors. 

Meantime  Margaret  was  making  ei^ery  effort  to  renew  the 
eoQtest.  By  the  surrender  of  Berwick  the  aid  of  the  Scot^ 
was  obtained,  and  the  queen  then  sailed  (1402)  to  the  con* 
liqent  to  try  to  raise  men  and  money.  From  the  duke  of 
Brittany  she  obtained  a  present  of  twelve  thousand  crowns, 
and  Louis  XI.  of  France  lent  her  twenty  thousand  on  the 
security  of  Calais,  and  gave  Breze^  the  seneshal  of  Normandy 
permission  to  aid  her  with  two  thousand  men.  After  an 
absence  of  five  months  she  landed  with  her  French  aux- 
iliaries  in  Northuqiberland.  Both  English  and  Scottish  bor- 
dererk  repaired  to  her  standard;  the  castles  of  Alnwick, 
Bamborough,  and  Dunstanburffh  were  taken,  and  fortune 
seemed  to  smile.  But  when  Warwick  appeared  with  twenty 
thousand ,  men,  and  rumor  told  of  the  approach  of  Edward 
with  a  larger  force,  her  troops  lost  courage  and  dispersed  to 
garrison  these  three  foitresses.  The  queen  .embarked  with 
the  French ;  a  storn^  scattered  her  fleet ;  and  she  and  Breze, 
After  witnessinff  the  loss  of  her  treasure^  in  the  tempest,  es- 
caped in  a  fishing*boat  t6  Berwick.  Edward  advanced  to 
Newcastle,  and  then  returned  to  London,  leaving  Warwick 
to  besiege  the  fortresses*  After  an  obstinate  resistance  they 
were  surrendered,,  on  condition  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  sir 
Richard  Percy^  and  some  others  being  pardoned  iknd  restored 
to  their  estates  and  honors,  and  the  ^rarrtsons  being  con> 
ducted  to  Scotland. 

During  this  winter-campaign,  as  Margaret,  her  son,  and 
Breze  were  riding  through  a  forest,  they  were  seized  and 
robbed  by  a  party  of  bandits.  While  the  robbers  were  quar- 
relling about  the  booty,  the  queen  contrived  to  steal  away 
with  the  prince,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wood. 
While  she  rambled  there  she  encountered  a  single  robber : 
escape  was  hopeless ;  she  boldly  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
<'  Friend,  I  commit  to  thy  care  the  son  of  thy  king."  The 
outlaw  was  not  without  feelings  of  generosity  ;  he  accepted 
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the  «iiarg9,  tad  coodiicti^  them  ia  aafelf  to  th«ir  friei^. 
In  the  spring  (1463)  tbe  queen,  the  duke  of  Exeter,  Breze, 
luid  two  hitfidfed  others  jailed  to  Flanders.  She  theace 
proceeded  to  her  ikthec's  duchy  of  Bar,  yifhbxt  she  remained 
watebing  th^  progress  of  events.  Henry  m^^antime  wa» 
proieoted  by  a  Weish  knight  in  his  castle. 

Still  the  spirit  of  the  Lancastrians  was  unbrojun,  ajad  the 
next  year  (1464)  Henry  was  stimmoned  from  his  retreat  to 
pdt  himself^  at  the  head  oC  a  body  of  ^exiles  and  Scots.  Som* 
eraet  and  Percy,  heedless  of  their  oaths  to  Edward,  resumed 
their  anna ;  and  sir  Ralph  Grey,  a  Yorkist,  thinking  himself 
ill  used  by  Edward,  seized  the.  eastle  of  Alowick.  Bat  lord 
Montague,  Warwick's  brother,  warden  of  the  east  marches^ 
deieatS  and  killed  Percy  at  Hedgeley-moor,  (4pril  25,)  and 
then  at  th^  head  of  four  thousand  men  advakiced  against 
Somerset,  who  was  encamped  with  a  small  force  of  not  more» 
k  is  said,  than  five  hundred  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Dils- 
water  near  HeJiham,  (May  15.)  The  defeat  of  the  Laucas- 
triaas  was  immediate;  Somerset  was  taken  and  beheaded 
the  same  day ;  a  similar  fate  befell  the  lords  Rops  and  Hun*^ 
gerford,  and  others.  Grey  was  taken  at  Bambprough,  and 
was  executed  as  a  traitor  at  Doncaster, 

The  unfortunate  Henry, ,  who  had  been  at  Hexham,  had 
fled  before  the  arriyal  of  Montague.  He  was  closely  pur- 
sued ;  three  of  his  servants  were  taken  in  their  gowqs  of  blue 
velvet,  one  of  them  bearing  his  cap  of  estate,  which  was  em- 
broidered with  two  crowM  and  adorned  with  pearls.  He, 
however,  escaped  into  Lancashire,  where  he  was  concealed 
by  his  friends  for  more  than  a  year.  At  length  a  treacher* 
ous  monk  gave  information  to  sir  James  Harrington,  who 
seized  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  at  Waddington-hall. 
fie  was  forwarded  to  Loijdoo.  At  Islington  he  was  met 
by  Warwick ;  orders  were  given  that  no  respect  should  be 
shown  him ;  his  legs  were  tied  under  the  belly  of  the  horse 
on  which  he  was  placed ;  he  was  led  thrice  round  the  pillory, 
and  then  consigned  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  he.  was 
treated  with  humanity.^  The  services  of  Montague  were 
rewarded  by  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Fresh  atr 
tainders  were  passed  against,  the  Lancastrians,  whose  estates 
went  to  reward  the  victors;  but  these  were  followed  by 
an  act  of  amnesty :  treaties  of  alliance  were  formed  with 
most  foreign  princes ;  and  Edward,  deeming  himself  secure 
on  the  throne,  launched  into  pleasure,  leaving  the  charge  of 
affairs  to  the  Nevilles,  namely,  Warwick,  Northumberland, 
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aod  their  brother  George,  archbuhop  of  York  and  chain 

cellor. 

The  Nevilles  were  urgent  witl^  the  king  to  marry  some 
foreign  princess,  bat  it  was  not  now  in  his  power  to  comply. 
As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in  Northamptonshire,  he  called 
to  visit  Jacquette,  duchess-dowager  of  Bedford,  who  had 
given  her  hand  to  a  knight  nam^  sir  Richard  Woodville 
of  Grafton  in  that  county.  While  he  was  there  the  duchess's 
daughter  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  sir  John  Gray  of  Groby, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Alban's,  came  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
him  to  reverse  her  husband's  attainder  in  favor  of  her  in- 
nocent children.  Edward  was  moved  to  pity ;  though  the 
countenance  of  the  fair  suitor  was  not  beautiful,  her  man- 
ners were  graceful  and  winning,  her  form  elegant,  and  her 
language  and  sentiments  distinguished  by  wit  and  propriety. 
Her  suit  was  listened  to  with  favor.  Love  soon  took  the 
place  6f  pity  :  the  virtue,  the  prudence,  or  the  ambition  of 
Elizabeth  was  proof  against  temptation ;  the  wishes  of  the 
monarch  could  only  be  gratified  under  the  sanction  of  mar- 
riage, and  to  this  he  resolved  to  stoop.  About  the  end  of 
April  (1464)  he  repaired  to  Stonej^  Stratford,  and  early  in 
the  morning  ef  Mayday  he  stole  over  to  Grafton,  where  a 
priest  united  him  to  the  fair  relict  in  the  presence  of  his 
clerk,  the  duch^s,  and  two  of  her  female  attendants.  He 
staid  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  returned  to  Stratford,  and 
went  to  bed  pretending  to  be  fatigued  with  hunting.  Two 
days  after  he  invited  himself  and  his  train  to  Grafton,  where 
he  remained  four  days,  never  entering  the  chamber  of  his 
bride  till  the  duchess  had  ascertained  that  all  were  retired 
to  rest.  He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  but  the  days  of  Hedge- 
ley-moor  and  Hexham  had  occurred  before  he  arrived. 
'  On  his  return  Edward  resolved  to  acknowledge  his  wife  as 
queen.  A  general  council  of  the  peers  having  met  on  his 
summons  at  Reading  abbey  the  following  Michaelmas,  Eliz- 
abeth was  led  in  by  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  eari  of 
Warwick,  and  was  by  all  saluted  as  queen.  In  the  May  of 
the  following  year  (1465)  her  uncle  James  of  Luxembourg 
having  been  invited  over  to  give  her  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  objected  to  the  humbleness  of  her  birth,  the  cere- 
mony of  her  coronation  was  performed.  Her  influence  over 
the  king  was  soon  apparent  in  the  advancement  of  her  family ; 
her  father  was  created  earl  Rivers  and  made  first  treasurer, 
and  then  lord  high  constable :  her  five  sisters  were  married 
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to  young  nobl^mea  of  the  highest  rank ;  her  brotDet  Antony 
to  the  l^iress  of  lord  Scales;  and  her  brother  John,  a  youth 
of  twentyi  to  the  wealthy  dowager  duchess  of  Norfplk,  now  in 
her  eightieth  year  1  To  the  queen's  own  son  Thomas  wa3 
giVen  the  king's  niece,  .the  heiress  of  Exeter,  and  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Dorset, 

These  promotions  of  the  upstart  Woodvilles  naturally  ex- 
cited the  Jealousy  of  the  Nevilles,  who  had  expected  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  power  under  the  prince  whom  they  had  placed 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  king  oo  his  side,  urged  by  the  Wood* 
villes,  became  gradually  estranged  from  >hera.  The  change 
was  first  ipanifested  on  the  ojccasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  sister  Margaret,  (1467.)  It  was  proposed  to  givQ  her 
to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Warwick,  who 
was  the  .avowed  enemy  of  that  prince,  was  for  an  alliance 
with  one  of  the  French  princes.  He  was  let  to  go  over  to 
Rouen  to  treat  with  Louis  XI.  for  the  purpose ;  but  during 
his  absence  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  court  of 
Burgundy,  which  ended  in  the  marriage  of  Ma^rgaret  into 
that  house.  Warwick  on  his  return  retired  in  discontent  to 
his  castle  of  Middleham ;  a  reconciliation,  however,  was  ef- 
fected between  the  king  and  him,  and  when  the  princess 
was  conducted  hy  her  brother  to  the  coast  she  rode  behind 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  '  . 

The  next  transaction  of  importance  which  we  meet  is  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of  War- 
wick, in  spite  of  the  .efforts  of  the  king  to  prevent  it,  (1469.) 
The  marriage  took  place  at  Calais,  (July  II,)  and  it  is  sin-^ 
gular  that  at  this  very  time  an  insurrection. of  the  peasantry 
broke  out  in  Yorkshire.  By  a  law  of  king  Athelstan,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Leonard's  near  York  had  a  tight  to  a  thrave 
of  corn  off  each  ploughland  in  the  county.  The  peasantry 
complained^ of  abu^  of  these  funds,  and  at  length  refused 
pt^yment :  the  officers  distrained  and  imprisoned  them  ;  they 
flew  to  arms,  and  to  the  number  of  fifleen  thousand,  under 
one  Robert  Hilya^d,  commonly  called  Robin  of  Redesdale, 
marched  against  York.  They  Were  there,  however,  attacked 
and  routed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  an^  their  leader 
was  taken  and  executed^  But  the  insurrection  now  changed 
its  character ;.  tl^e  sons  of  the  lords  Fitz-Hugh  ^nd  Latimer 
thfe  nephew  and  cousin  of  Warwick,  aided  by  the  advice  of 
sir  John  Conyers,  an  experienced  officer,  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  it  The  removal  of  the  Woodvilles,  the  fancied 
authors  of  all  the  taxes  and  oppressions  of  which  the  people 
complained,  was  the  ostensive  object.    The  name  of  War- 
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wtck  wtt  freely  «Bed,  tud  is  a  "few  days  the  inatfrgehto 
amoanted  to  6D,000  men* 

The  king  was  in  great  pei^lexity  ;  he  wrote  to  Clarence 
and  Warwick  to  hasten  from  Calais  to  him ;  lord  Herbert  ad^ 
vanced  6:0m  Wales  with  eight  thousand  tnen,  and  lord  Staf* 
ford  joined  him  at  Banbury  with  fire  thousand ;  but  a  dispute 
arising  about  their  quarters  at  an  inn,  Stafford  retired  to  some 
distance,  and  the  rd>el8  next  day  (July  96)  fell,  at  Edgecote, 
on  Herbert  and  killed  him  and  five  thousand  of  his  men.  In 
the  pursuit  the  victors  found  lord  RiVers  and  his  son  John 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  brought  them  to  Northampton, 
where  they  were  executed  by  a  real  or  pretended  order  from 
Clarence  and  Warwick. 

These  two  noblemen  were  now  arrived  ;  they  met  the  king 
at  Olney,  and  they  actually  placed  him  in  confinement  at 
Middleham  under  the  custody  of  the  archbishop  of  York. 
But  a  rising  of  the  Lancastrians  on  the  borders  *  obliged 
them  to  come  tp  terms  with  him  and  set  him  at  liberty.  This 
Was  followed  by  a  general  pardon,  and  by  the  promise  of  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  to  George  son  of  Northumberland,  and 
presumptive  heir  to  the  three  Nevilles,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Bedford  to  raise  him  nearer  in  rank  to  the  young  princess. 
Yet  it  Would  seem  that  the  reconciliation  was  any  thing  but 
sincere ;  for  not  long  after,  (1470,)  when  the  king  went  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  archbishop  at  his  seat,  the 
Moor  in  Herts,  as  he  was  washing  his  hands  before  supper,  it 
was  whispered  to  him  that  one  hundred  men  were  lying  in 
ambush  to  seize  and  carry  him  off.  Without  any  inquiry  he 
stole  to  the  door,  mounted  hi^  horse,  and  rode  to  Windsor. 
Under  the  mediation  of  the  king's  mother,  however,  a  new 
reconciliation  was  effected. 

Just  at  this  time  occurred  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  headed 
by  sir  Robert  Welles.  The  extortion  of  the  royal  purveyors 
was  the  ostensible,  probably  the  real  ground ;  whether  War* 
wick  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty. 
Ix)rd  Welles,  the  father  of  sir  Robert,  fled  to  sanctuary  when 
sumraotied  to  the  royal  presence ;  he  and  sir  Thomas  Dy» 
mock,  his  companion,  however,  came  forth  on  the  promise  of 
a  pardon ;  but,  as  sir  Robert  did  not  lay  doWn  his  arms,  the 
king,  in  violation  of  his  word,  beheaded  them  both.    He  gave 


*  It  wu  headed  by  rir  Hmnphi^y  Neville.  After  the  battle  of  Hex- 
hem,  this  koitflit  kmd  reniaiiied  fu  five  yean  ooaoeiJed  in  a  OLvem 
opening  into  toe  nier  l>erweiit 
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the .  iBAirgents  a  defeat  at  Erpingham  in  Ratlandshire,^ 
(Marcli  iS,)  and  their  leaders,  Welles  and  air  Charles  Dela- 
lannde,  were  taken  and  beheaded. 

Clarence  and  Warwick,  who'  had  been; commissioned  bj 
the  king  to  raise  forcte,  had  in  reality  intended  joining  the 
rebels.  On  their  defeat  they  moved  tdward  Manch^ter,  in 
hot^es  that  lord  Stanley,  who  was  married  to  Warwick's  sister, 
would  join  them.  On  his  refusal  they  turned  southwards, 
and  being  proclaimed  traitors  and  parsued  by  the  royal  forces, 
they  embarked  at  Dartmouth  (April.  15)  and  made  sail  for 
Calais.  But  Vauclerc,  a  Gascon  whom  Warwick  had  left  in 
Command  there,  had  resolved  to  phiy  a  double  game ;  and 
while  he  tamed  the  guns  on  them,  and  even  refused  to  allow 
the  duchess  of  Clarence,  who  was  ill,  to  land,  he  sent  secretly 
to  assure  Warwick  of  his  own  fidelity,  but  that  the  garrison 
could  not  be  depended  on ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  pitted- 
tations  of  his  loyalty  to  the  kin^.  Warwick^  feigning  to  be 
satisfied,  sailed  for  Normandy,  capturing  what  Flemish 
vessels  he  met ;  and  landing  at  Haiileur,  be  and  Clarence 
proceeded  by  invitation  to  the  French  court  at  Amboise, 
whither  Louis  also  invited  <)ueen^Margaret ;  and  though  she 
and  Warwick  hated  one  another  mortally,  and  had  most 
abundant  reason  so  to  do,  the  able  monarch  at  length  effect- 
ed a  rdconciliation  between  them.  Prince  Edward,>the  son 
of  Henry  VI.,  married  Warwick's  second  daughter  Anne ; 
It  was  agreed  that  all  should  unite  to  restore  Henry  to  the 
throne,  and  if  the  prince  should  die  without  issue  the  crown 
was  to  go  to  Clarence.  This  prince,  however,  who  had  hoped 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  brother, ,  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with' this  ne^  arrangement;  and  he  listened  readily 
to  the  secret  proposals  made  to  him  by  king  Edward,  through 
a  lady  of  his  duchess's  train  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
England,  and  engaged  to  prove  a  foyal  subject  on  due  occa- 
sion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  invasion  of  Englan<f, 
where  Edward  was  passing  his  time  in  thoughtless  gayety. 
His  more  active  brother-in-law  of  Burgundy  sent  a  fleet  to 
blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  it, 
and  the  exiles  effected  their  landing  at  Plymouth,  (Sept.  13.) 
Warwick  proclaimed  king  Henry,  and  summoned  in  his 
name  all  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to  his  standard.  He 
marched  in  a  direct  line  for  Nottingham,  (his  forces  increas- 

*  This  was  popultrly  called  the  battle  of  Lo«e-coat  Field,  t)e€tiue 
the  fttgUivet  threw  away  their  ceats-of-mail  to  escape. 
24  •  Jt 
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ing  at  every  step,)  as  Edward  had  been  drawn  to  iikt  ^  north 
bj  a  pretended  rising  of  Warwick's  brother-in-law  the  lord 
Fitz-Hugh.  Edward  had  summoned  his  friends  to  Doncas- 
ter ;  few  came,  and  manj  of  these  soon  went  away  a^ain. 
One  night,  while  he  was  in  bed,  intelligence  came  that  War- 
wick was  ^at  hand ;  this  was  followed  by  tidings  of  six  thou- 
sand of  his  troops  having  at  the  instigation  of  Montague  flung 
away  the  white  rose,  and,  tossing  their  bonnets  into  the  air, 
shouted,  *'  God  bless  king  Harry !  *'  No  time,  was  to  be  lost. 
He  mounted  his  horse  ^nd  rode  to  the  town  of  L^nn,  where 
finding  three  ships  he  embarked  with  about  eight  hundred 
followers,  and  making  the  mariners  set  sail  for  Holland, 
(Oct.  3»)  landed  near  Alkn^aar,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Hague/ 

Warwick  and  Clarence  hastened  to  London ;  king  Henry 
was  taken  from  the  Tower,  and  walked  in  procession  with  the 
crown  on  his  head  to.  St.  Paul's,  (Oct  13.)  A  parliament 
was  summoned,  which  among  other  acts  confirmed  the  treaty 
of  Amboise,  and  restored  Uie  Lancastrian  lords  who  had 
lost  their  land?  and  honors.  The  Nevilles  of  course  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  posts  and  offices,  but  their  triumph, 
to  their  credit,  was  not  Sanguinary.  No  blood  was  shed  but 
that  of  Tiptofl  earl  of  Worcester,  whose  cruelty  in  his  office 
of  constable  had  earned  him .  the  title  of  butcher ;  he  was 
taken  in  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Weybridge,  and 
was  tried  before  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  executed. .  This 
nobleman  was  distinguished  by  his  cultivation  and  patronage 
of  literature,  but  letters  did  not  produce  on  his  mind  the  hu- 
manizing effect  perhaps  too  indiscriminately  ascribed  to  them.  . 

It  was  not  long,  however,  till  Edward  was  again  in  arms, 
(147L)  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  afraid  to  assist  him  openly, 
sent  him  in  secret  50,000  florins,  and  hired  ships  in  which 
he  and  his  followers  embarked  for  Endand^.  Repulsed  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  he  steered  for  the  Humber,  and  landed, 
like  Henry.  IV.,  at  Ravenspur,  (March  14.)  Imitating  that 
prince  he  pretended  that  he  came  only  to  claim  the  estates 
of  the  house,  of  York,  and  his  followers  shouted  "  Long  live 
king.  Henry ! ''  as  they  passed  through  the  towns  and  villages. 
At  York  he  swore  on  the  altar  that  he  had  no  design  on  the 
crown.  He  passed  near  Pontefract,  where  Montague  lay 
with  a  large  force. «  Messages  passed  between  them,  and  he 
went  on  unimpeded:  hi$  partisans,  flocked  to  him,  and  at 
Nottingham  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  fifly 
thousand  men.  He  now  flung  off  the  mask ;  Clarence  did 
the  same ;  he  ordered  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  in  the 
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name  ofHeDry  to  place  the  white  rbse^on  their  gorgets,  and 
ioined  his  brother.  Warwick,  who  had  advanced  to  Coventry, 
having  declined  the  proffered  combat,  Edward  pushed  on  for 
London,  where  4iis  party  was  strong-;  for  most  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  were  his  creditors ;  the  city  dames  too  Were  all  in  the 
interest  of  the  gay  and  gallant  monarch,  and  there  were  about 
two  thousand  of  his  partisans  in  sailctiiary  ready  to  break  out 
when  necessary.  The  archbbhop  of  York,  who  had  charge 
of  the  city,  caused  him  to  be  admitted.  Edward,  taking 
Henry  with  him,  advanced  to  Barnet  to  meet  Warwick,  who 
was  now  approaching.  Clarence  sent  to  hi^  father-in-law, 
offering  to  mediate:  **  Go  tell  your  master  that- Warwick, 
true  to  his  word,  is  a  better  man  than  the  false  and  perjured- 
Clarence/' S^as  the  indignant  reply.  Next  morning,  (Easter- 
day,  April  14,)  before  sunrise,  both  armies  were  drawn  out. 
The  battle  lasted  six  hours :  at  one  time  the  Yorkists  had 
the  worst  of  it,  and  tidings  of  their  defeat  were  conveyed  to 
the  city,' but  a  mistake  is  said  to  have  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Edward's  men  wore  on  back  and  breast  his  badge, 
a  sun ;  the  earl  of  Oxford's  men  wore  his,  a  star  with  rays, 
and  Warwick^s  ijnen  taking  them  for  enemies  charged  and 
drove  them  off  the  field.  Warwick  and  Montague  were  both 
slain,  Exeter  was  left  for  dead,  Oxford  alone  of  the  Lancas- 
trian leaders  escaped.  Important  as  was  this  victory,  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness  that  the  whole  number  of  the  ^lain 
did  not  exceed  eleven  hundred.  Edward  returned  to  London 
in  triumph ;  Henry  was  once  more  consigned  to  his  prison 
in  the  Tower  ;  the  bodies  of  Warwick  and  Montague,  after 
being  exposed  to  public  view  for  three  days  at  St.  Paul's* 
were  buried  at  Bilsam  abbey.  Thus  at  len^h  perished  in 
battle  the  renowned  earl  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  as  he 
was  called,  it  being  the  popular  belief  that  the  crown  would 
always  fall  to  the  side  which  he  espoused.  It  has  been  truly 
said  of  Warwick,  that  "  he  was  distinguished  by  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  which  shine  with  most  lustre  in  a  barba- 
rous age." 

But  another  contest  awaited  Edward.  The  very  day  of 
the  battle  of  Baraet,  queen  Margaret  landed  at  Plymouth. 
When  she  heard  of  that  fatal  event,  her  firm  spirit  gave  way, 
she  dank  to  the  ground  in  despair,  and  then  took  sanctuary 
with  her  son  at  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  Bat  the  earl  of 
Devon,  the  lords  Wenlock  and  St.  John,  and  others,  recalled 
her  to  energy.  She  advanced  to  Bath,  where  many  resorted 
to  her  standard,  and  it  was  resolved  to  try  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  large  force  in  Wales. 
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But  the  people  of  Gloucester  had  secured  the  only  bridge 
over  the  Severn,  and  when  she  came  to  Tewkesbury  she 
learned  that  Edward  was  at  hand  With  a  mqre  numerous 
army.  The  Lancastrians  took  their  post  in  a  strong  enclosure 
without  the  town,  (May  4.)  Edward  on  coming  up  ordered 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  <who  led  the  van,  to  attack 
tliem  r  they  gallantly  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Yorkists. 
But  the  duke  of  Somerset  sallving  forth  with  a  part  of  the 
troops,  while  lord  Wenlock  kept  back  the  remainder,  his 
men  were  4' i^^n  ^^^^  ^^^  <>ut  to  pieces ;  the  Yorkists  rushed 
iu ;  Somerset  in  his  rage  irode  up  to  Wenlock  and  clove  his 
skull  with  bis  battle-axe.  The  queen  and  prince  were  made 
prisoners ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  being  led  before  Edward  in 
bis  tent,  the  victor  demanded  what  bad  brought  him  to  £ng« 
land.  '^  To  recover  my  father's  kingdom  and  heritage  from 
his  fkther  and  grandfather  to. him,  and  from  him  to  me,  line- 
ally descended,'*  replied  the  undaunted  youth.  Edward 
struck  ^him  in^  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  and  Clarence, 
Gloucester,  Hastitags,  and  Dorset  instantly  despatched  him 
with  their  swords.*    The  queen  remained  a  prisoner. 

The  earl  of  Devon,  sir  Edmund  Hampden,  and  about 
three  thousand ^soldiers^  fell  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians. 
Somerset,  St  John,  and  some,  others  sought  refuge  in  the 
church  of  the  abbey ;  and  when  Edward  entered  it  to  return 
thanks  for  his  victory,,  he  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who 
were  in  ijU  Two  days  after,  however,  he  repented  of  his 
mercy ;  they  were  dragged  out,  tried  before  a  military  tri* 
bunal,  and  beheaded.  ^ 

Edward  reentered  London  on  the  morning  of  Ascension- 
eve,  (May  22,)  and  that  evening  the  life  of  Henry  was  termi- 
nated by  grief,  as  it  was  given  out,  but  more  probably  (nay, 
we  might  say  certainly)  by  order  of  Edward,  who  wished 
to  put  a  complete  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians. 
The  reason  why  he  had  not  done  so  bef6re  is  plain, — it  would 
have  been  a  useless  crime  as  long  as  prince  Edward  lived. 
The  actual  guilt  of  the  murder  has  been  charged  on  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  but  without  any  proof  The  body, 
having  been  exposed  like  those  of  other  murdered  princes,  was 
interred  at  Chertsey,  and  it  aoon  was  given  out  that  miracles 


*  In  the  Harleian  MS.,  followed  by  Mr.  Tamer,  it  is  said  that  he 
waa  taken  a»d  slain  as  he  was  flying  to  the  town.  Another  MS.  says, 
that  he  fell  in  battle,  (eeeiderat  bMigtrens.)  We  do  not  think,  how* 
ever,  with  Mr.  Turner,  that  these  are  positive  contradictions  of  the 
common  tioiy. 
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wetfi  perforaiBd  at  the  tomb  of  that  pkraii,  innocent  Doouarcb* 
wbo  was  revered  aB^  martyr  by  his  party. 

Victorious  over  the  Lancastrians,  Edward  now  resolved 
on  a  war  with  France,  and  ^  league. for  this  purpose,  was 
formed  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany.  Parlia^- 
ment  was  alwayi^  liberal  on  occasion  of  these  unjust  and 
ridiculous  claims  to  the  crovvn  of  France :  but  their  liberality 
not  sufficii^g,  Edward  had  recourse  to  a  novel  expedient.; 
he  summoned  the  most  wealthy  citizens' before  him,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  very  poor,  begged  th^y  woul^  supply  his  wants. 
None  of  course  dared  to  refuse,  and  the  kins  facetiously 
named  these  compulsory  gifts  benevoiences,  In  1475  he 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  fifteen  hundred  men-at-ai'ras  and 
fifteen  thousaqd  archers,  and  summoned  the  duke  of  Bun 
gundy  to  join  him.  But  that  prince  had  already  exhausted 
his  resources,  and  Louis,  who  had  no  desire  for  a  war,  learn- 
ing that  lords  Howard  and  Stanley^  and  others,  were  as  little 
inclined  to  it,  and  Edward'  hiiQself  not  extremely  anxious 
for  it,  sent  proposals  of  peace,  and  a  truce  was  concluded 
for  seven  years.  Edward  was  to  be  paid  75,000  crowns 
down  and  50,000  crowns  a-year ;  the  dauphin  was  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter.,-  queen  Margaret  was  to  be  liberated, 
on  the  payment  of  50,000  crowns  by  Louis.  The  two  mon- 
archs  then  had  a  personal  interview  on  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny  near  Amiens.  A  grating  of  wood  was  placed  across 
it  to  prevent  any  treachery,  and  they  conversed  familiarly  for 
some  time.  To  keep  up  his  influence  in  the  English  coup- 
cils  and  avert  future  wars,  Louis  settled  pensions  on  lord 
Hastings,  lord  Dorset,  and  others  of  the  king's  ministers  and 
favorites. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  had  perhaps  never  recovered  the 
place  which  he  had  hdd  in  the  king's  mind  previous  to  hi» 
union  with  Warwick,  and  hch^d  nqw  also  a  powerful  en^my 
in  his  younger  brother  Richard.  For  this  ambitious  youth, 
in  order  to  gain  a  share  of  the  immense  possessiooa  of  War- 
wick, had  formed  a  plan  to  marry  the  young  widow  of  the 
late  prince  of  Wales ;  while  Clarence,  who  grasped  at  the 
whole  inheritance,  strove,  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal  his 
sister-in-law,  whei  after  a  search  of  some  months  was  found 
disguised  as  a  cook-maid  in  London.  Richard  then  espoused 
her,  and  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  king  divided  the  prop- 
erty between  them ;  but  hatred  still  rankled  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  brothers,  (1474.)  After  the  end  of  the  French  war 
the  king,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  taxation,  resumed  most  of 
the  grants  made  of  late  years.     Clarence  by  this  regulation 
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lost  seTerat  estates,  an^  he  withdraw  in  anger  from  court 
Some  time  after,  his  ducbes?  died,  (1476]Xand  as  the  dake 
of  Burgundy  had  been  slain  at  Nanci,  and  his  daughter  Mary 
by  his  first  marriage  became  thi^  hehress  of  his  dominions, 
Clarence,  aided  by  his  sister  the  dowager  duchess,  sought 
the  hand  of  the  princesis ;  but  the  king,  from  dislike  and 
jealousy  of  him,  gave  every  opposition  iri  his  power.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  queen  was  hostile  to  him  on  this  account^ 
as  her  own  brother  lord  I^iver^  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy.  He  thus  had  powerful  enenfies  and 
few  friends.  ^ 

It  happened  one  day;  it  is  8ud,that  as  tha  king  was  hunt* 
ing  at  Harrow  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  a- gentleman 
named  Thomas  Burdett,  who  was  in  the  servicfs  of  Clarence, 
he  killed  a  white  stag,  the  favorite  of  the  owner:  Burdett,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  stag,  in  his  grief  and  anger  wished 
that  its  horns  were  in  the  belly  of  him  who  killed  it.  I|  is 
not  clear  whether  he  knew  that  the  king  was  the  person  :  he 
was,  however,  thrown  into  prisbn,  tried,  and  executed  for 
treason.*  About  this  time  too  one  Stacey,  a  clergyman  and 
chaplain  to  Clarence,  was  accused  of  mafic  and  executed  for 
this  offence.  Clarence  loudly  asserted  the  innocence  of  his 
friends ;  his  words  were  repeated  with  exaggeration  to  the 
king,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  then  summoning 
a  parliament,  (1478,)  accused  him  before  it  of  high-treason. 
He,  was  found  guilty,  sentence  qf  death  was  passed  on  him, 
and  he  was  recommitted  to  the  Tower.  His  death  was  an- 
nounced about  ten  days  after ;  tbe  manner  of  it  is  uncertain ; 
the  common  repdrt  was  that  he  was  given  his  choice,  and 
selected  drowning  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  His  brother,  it  is 
said,  afterwards  regretted  his  severity  to  him.  As  the  chief 
gainers  by  the  death  of  Clarence  were  the  queen's  family,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  had  stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the  king. 

The  remaining  events  of  Edward's  reign  were  of  little 
importance.  While,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  Louis  respect- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  to  his  daughter,  he  was 
meditating  war  against  him,  he  was  seized  with  a  disease 
which  proved  fat2.  He  died  (April  6, 1483)  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  On 
his  death-bed  he  directed  th^t  restitution  out  of  his  treasures 

*  Such  ifl  the  common  story  ni  told  by  More,  Hollingshed,  and 
others.  The  indictment  against  Burdett  says  nothinj^of  it ;  it  cbarfres 
him  with  conspirinj^  with  Stacey  and  another  to  calculate  the  nativities 
of  the  king  and  his  son,  to  know  when  they  should  die,  and  of  dis- 
tributing s^itious  verses  in  H<dboni. 
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pihould  be  made  to.thoae. whom  he  had  wrong^,  or  from 
whoa^  he  had  extorted  beneyolencea. 

Edward  wa^  remarkably  handsome  in  person,  though 
toward  the  close  -q(  his  lift^  he  became  extremely  corpulent 
He  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  indulgence  of  every  kind.  In 
his  family  he  was  kind  and  affectionate,  ayid  though  notoriously 
faithless  to  his  queen,  he  was  lavish  in  his  grants  to  her  and  her 
relations,  tiike  Matk  Antony,  whom  he  resembled  in  many 
points,  he  united  with  his  love  of  pleaslire  a  great  capacity 
for  business,  a  dauntless  valor,  and  much  skill  io  the  field ; 
but  his  conduct  after  victory  was  generally  tarnished  by 
crudty.  His  manners  were  phowy  and  popular,  and  he 
retained  to  the  last  the  affections  of  Uie  people. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

EDWARD  V. 

1483. 


The  new  king  was  a  boy.  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
therefore  unable  to  assume  the  government.  The  court  was 
split  into  two  parties,  the  one  composed  of  the  family  of  the 
queen,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  accomplished  earl 
Rivers  her  brother,  and  the  marqiaess  of  Dorset  4ier  son. 
The  other  party  consisted  of  the  lords  Hastings,  Howard, 
Stanley,  and  other  members  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who, 
though  sincerely  attached  to  the  person  and  cause  of  the 
king,  could  ill  brook  the  favor  of  the  upstart  Woodvilles. 
While  Edward  lived  he  kept  both  within  bounds,  but  he 
feared  lest  the  scenes  of  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  migh^  be 
renewed ;  and  when  he  found  himself  dying,  he  summoned 
both  parties  to  his  chamber,  and  made  them  embrace  in  his 
presence,  fondly  deeming  thus  to  extinguish  their  long-cher« 
ished  enmity. 

The  young  king  was  proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner, 
(AprilO.)  He  was  npw  residing  at  Ludlow  with  his  uncle 
Rivers  and  his  uterine  brother  lord  Gray,  under  the  pretext 
that  his  presence  would  restrain  the  turbulent  Welsh,  but 
in  reality  that  he  might  become  attached  to  his  mother's 
family.     The  queen  proposed  t|iat  directions  should  be  sent 
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to  lord  Rivers  to  raise  an  arm^,  and  eondnct  h»  nephew  to 
liondon ;  but  Hastings,  tod  his  friends,  taking  alarm,  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  course,  and  the  queen  in  an  evil  hour 
consented  that  her  son  should  travel  with  an  escort  of  onlj 
two  thousand  horse. 

The  two  first  princes  of  the  blood  were  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester  apd  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  HI.  The  former, 
who  was  at  this  time  commanding  an  army  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death  repaired 
to  York,  and  summoned  the  gentry  of  the  county  to  swear 
allegiance  to  bis  nephew,  himself  setting  them  the  examplie. 
He  wrote  in  terms  of  the'  utmost  friendship  to  the  queen 
and  her  family,  and  then  moved  toward  London  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  coronation,  which  Was  fixed  for  the.  4th  of  May. 
Meanthne  secret  messages,  of  the  exact  import  of  which  we 
are  uninformed,  passed  between  him,  Hastings,  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

On  the  same  day  (April  29)  that  the  young  king  reached 
Stoney  Stratford,  Gloucester  arrived  at  Northampton,  dis- 
tant about  ten  miles.  When  Rivers  siid  Gray  heard  he  was 
there,  they  turned  back  to  salute  hini  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  He  received  them  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
invited  them  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  Buckingham  ar- 
rived with  three  hundred  horsemen.  Rivers  and  Gray 
stopped  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  rode  with  the  two 
dukes  to  wait  on  the  king ;  but  just  as  they  were  entering 
Stoney  StrHtford,  Gloucester  turned  and  charcfed  th6m  with 
alienating  frbm  him  the  affections  of  his  nephew;  they  de- 
nied the  charge,  but  were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  rear. 
The  two  dukes  then  waited  on  the  king^  and  with  bended 
knee  professed  their  loyalty,  assuring^  him  that  the  marquess 
his  brother  and  Rivers  his  uncle  had  compassed  to  rule  the 
realm  and  to  deistroy  its  noble  blood.  <<  What  my  lord  mar- 
quess,'* replied  he, ''  may  have  done  in  London  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  dare  answer  for  my  uncle  Rivers  and  iny  brother  here, 
that  they  be  innocent  of  any  such  matter."  'The  dukes  then 
arrested  sir  Thomas  Yaughan  and  sir  Richard  Hawse,  two 
of  his  principal  attendants,  and  commanded  the  test  of  his 
retinue  to  disperse.  They  led  the  king  back  to  Northamp- 
ton, and  sent  the  four  prisoners  northwards. 

When  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  at  Stratford 
reached  London,  the  queen  in  alarm  and  terror  took  sanc-^ 
tuary  at  Westminster,  with  her  five  daughters,  and  her  sons 
the  marquess  of  Dorset  and  the  duke  of  York.    On  the  4th 
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of  May,  Gloucester  led  the  yoang  king  to  tondon,  Habere 
he  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  p&lace,  and  received  the 
homage  of  all  present.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  motion  of 
Backingham,  he  was  removed  to  the  Tow^r';  the  coronation 
was  fixed  for  the  22d  of  Jane ;  Gloucester  was  named  pro> 
tector,  and  many  of  the  great  officers  of  state  were  di^laced 
to  make  room  for  his  creatures. 

So  far,  the  conduct  of  Gtoucester  is  at  least  suspicious ; 
as  we  proceed  it  gradually  darkens.  Finding  Hastings, 
Stanley,  and  others,  though  hostile  to  the  Woodviiles,  firmly 
attached  to  the  young  king,  he  divided  the  council,  letting 
them  and  thehr  friends  sit  at  the  Tower,  while  he  and  his 
partisans  inet  at  Crosby-place,  his  own  residence.  When  his 
secret  plans  were  matured  he  went  one  day  (June  13)  to 
the' Tower,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  council-board.  He  as- 
sumed a  gay  and  cheerfiil  humor;  and  praising  the  straw- 
berries which  grew  in  the  bishc^  of  Ely's  gardeKi  at  Holborn, 
requested  to  have  a  dish  of  them  for  dinner.  The  bishop 
sent  a  servant  to  fetch  them ;  the  protector  withdrew,  as  if 
on  business;  in  about  an  hour  after  he  returned,  with  an 
altered  countenance,  and  sat  down  in  silence.  At  length  he 
cried,  '*  Of  what  are  they  worthy  who  have  compassed  the 
death  of  Ate,  the  kind's  protector  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
law?"  *'  To  be  puniSied,"  said  Hastings,  "  as  heinous  trai- 
tors.'* "  And  that,"  replied  he,  **  hath  that  sorceress  my 
brother's  wife,  with  others  her  accomplices,  endeavored  to- 
do.''  "  See,"  continued  he,  "  in  what  a  miserable  manner 
that  sorceress^  and  Shore's  wife,  with  others  their  associates, 
have,  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  miserably  destroyed  my 
body."  He  then  unbuttoned  his  sleeve,  and  showed  them 
his  left  arm  shrunk  and  withered.  As  those  present  knew 
that  his  arm  had  always  been  so,  they  saw  that  he  wanted 
to  quarrel  with  them.  Hastings,  however,  whose  mistress 
Shore  then  was,  replied,  "  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they  have 
indeed  done  any  such  thing,  they  deserve  to  be  both  severely 

runished."  '*Do  you  answer  me  with  ifs  and  andSyfiB  if 
charged  them  falsely  ?  "  cried  the  protector,  in  a  I'age  :  "  I 
tell  you  they  have  done  it,  and  thou  hast  joined  with  them 
in  this  villany."  He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist ;  a  in  an 
without  shouted  Treason !  armed  men  rushed  in. ,  *'l  arrest 
thee,  traitor,"  cried  Richard  to  Hastings ;  Stanley  and  the 
bishops  of  York  and  Ely  were  also  arrested  and  sent  to  sep- 
arate cells ;  to  Hastings  he  said,  **  Shrive  thyself  apace,  for 
by  St.  Paul  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  olTl "  He  took 
a  priest  at  a  venture,  and  having  made  short  shrift,  was  then 
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led  down  to  the^een  before  tbe  ehtpel,  and  his  bead  vm 
struck  off  on  a  log  of  wood  tbat  waa  lying  there.  Afler  hia 
d jnner  Richard ,  summoaed  the  principal  citizens  to  attend 
him.  He  and  Buckingham  came  forth  in  riuQr  armor, 
(^ddenly  taken  as  it  were  in  the  Tow^r  for  their  defence,) 
and  told  them  tbat  Hastings  h|^  intended  murderin|^  him 
and  the  duke;  that  be  had  not  discovered  this  design  till  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  had  thus  been  obliged  to  provide 
for  his  defence.  He  requested  them  to  inform  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  ^uth  of  the  case.  A  proclamation  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  issued,  which  was  so  neatly  com{K>sed 
and  fairly  written  that  it  was  plain  to  most  people  it  could 
^ot  have  been  drawn  up  afler  the  death  of  HastiRgs. 

The  ultimate  object'  of  Richard  must  have  been  now  ap- 
parent to  every  one,  an4  each  day  added  confirmation  to 
suspicion.  On.  the  16th  he  entered  his  barge  with  several 
nobles  and  prelates,  and  followed  by  a  large  body  of  armed 
men,  and  proceeded  to  Westminster  in  order  to  obtain  the 
duke  of  York  by  force,!  if  not  by  fair  means.  He  first  sent 
a  deputatiqn  of  nobles,  headed  by  the  primate,  to  demand 
him  from  the  queen,  and  Elizabeth,  knowing  the  inutility 
of  resistance,  affected  to  acquiesce  cheerfoUy.  'She  called 
for  her  son, .  gave  him  a  last  embrace,  and,  turning  about, 
burst  into  tears.  The  child  was  conveyed  in  great  pomp 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  two  inno<^ent,  destined  victims  natu- 
rally received  much  delight  at  meeting  again,  little  suspect- 
ing the  fate  tbat  awaited  them. 

The  protector  now  appeared  in  a  new  character,  that  of 
the  rigid  censor,  of  morals.  Among  the  mistresses  of  the 
late  king  was  a  woman  named  Jane  Shore,  the  wife  of  a 
young  and  opulent  citizen,  whose  virtue,  however,  had  not 
been  proof  against  the  assaults  of  a  king.  **  Proper  she  was 
and  fair,"  says  sir  Thomas  More,  '<  yet  delighted  not  men  so 
much  in  her  beauty  as,  in  her  pleasant  behavior ;  for  a 
proper  wit  had  she^  and  could  both  read  well  and  write; 
ready  and  quick  of  answer,  neither  mute  nor  babbling. 
Many  mistresses  the  king  had,  but  her  he  loved ;  whose  fa- 
yor,  to  say  the  truth,  (for  sin  it  were  to  belie  the  devil,)  she 
never  abused  to  any  man's  huj^t,  but  often  employed  to 
many  a  man's  relief"  Afler  the  death  of  the  king  she  had 
become  the  mistress  of  Hastings,  and  she  was  now  arrested 
as  a  participator  in  his  conspiracy.  The  protector  com- 
mitted her  to  prison,  seized  her  goods  to  the  value  of  3000 
marks  to  his  own  use,  and  then  bad  her  tried  in  the  spir- 
itual court  for  lewdness  and  adultery.    She  was  sentenced 
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to  perform  public  p^natf^e ;  and,  slripped  io  hef  kivtie,  witU 
ber  feet  b&re,  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  and  preeeAed  by  thcf 
6ro99,  she  was  m^de  to  walk  to  &t  Paal's  tbroagh  the 
crowded  streets.* 

JHairfng  thus  revived  the  xnemorj  of  the  HcentiroQs  habit^ 
of  bis  brother,  Richard  next  proceeded  to  arraign  ,the  li^ 
gitimacj  of  his  chiMreft.  On  the  23d  ot  Jane,  Dr.  Shaw, 
an  Augnstine  friar,  blrofher  to  the  lord-major,  plreached  at 
St.^  Paul's  cro8^.t  His  text  was,  ''  Bastard  dips  shall  not 
strike  deep  roots,'' ^Wisdom  iv.  3;)  and  taking  occasion  to 
notice  the  proffigate  habitB  of  the  late  king,  who  nrade  no 
scruple  of  promising'  marriage  to  seduce  a  woman,  lie  ^o- 
ceeded  to  say,  that  in  this  manner  he  had  actually  at  one 
time  caused  a  marriage  to  be  celebrated  between  himself  and 
Eleanot  the  widow  of  lord  Boteler  Of  Sudely,  by  Stillington, 
ftow  bishop  of  dath,  who  had  since  declared  the  same ;  and 
that  consequently  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray  was 
illegal,  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  It  was  even,  he  hinted, 
doubtftil  if  Edward  htm^lf  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  (who, 
however,  had  been  attainted)  were  the  children  of  the  duke 
of  York,  to  whom  they  bore  no  resemblance.  «*  But,"  jtried 
the  preacher,  *'  my  lord  the  protector,  that  very  noble  prince, 
the  patterii  of  all  heroic '  deeds,  is  the  perfect  image  of  hi^ 
father;  his  features  are. the  same,  and  the  very  express  like^ 
nete  of  that  noble  duke."  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
protector  should  have  made  hts'  appeafance  at  these  words, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  people  would  be  thus  induced  to 
cry,  <*  God  save  king  Richard ! "  but  it  waB  badl^  managed : 
Shaw  was  too  quick,  or  the  duke  too  slow.  IJe  did  not  enter 
till  after  the  worda  had  bcfen  uttered ;  the  maladroit  preacher 
repeated  them ;  the  people  dasily  saw  through  the  device 
and  remained  silent.  The  protector  gave  a  look  of  angeK 
and  the  baffled  divine  slunk  away  to  his  own  house,  whiolt 
it  is  said  he  never  again  left,  dying  shortly  after  of  purs 
chagrin. 

This  plan  having  failed,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  a  no^ 

*  Jane  afterwards  lived  with  the  marqoefs  of  Dortet.  Lynom,  the 
folicitoT^general.  wu  then  about  to  mirvy  her,  aftd  thefo  is  a  letter 
extant  from  Ricnard  to  the  chancellbr  on  the  subject,  which  is  rather 
creditable  to  his  feelings.  The  marriage,  however,  dees  not  seem  to 
have  taken  place.  Jane  fived  to  a  great  age  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
for  she  died  in  1527.  The  popular  tale  ot  Richard's  forbidding  any 
one  to  relieve  her,  etc.,  it  a  popular  tale,  and  nothing  more. 

t  This  cross,  which  we  shall  find  so  often  mentioned,  was  a  large 
ornamented  cross  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  was  the  great 
preaching-place  on  public  occasions. 
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bier  advocate.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  (June  34,)  Buck- 
ingham harangoed  the  people  at  Guildhall,  and,  hariiig  al- 
luded to  the  topics  handled  in  the  seritioii  on  the  last  Sunday, 
maintained  that  the  ri|rht  to  the  crown  lay  with  Richard. 
Still  the  people  were  sdent;  he.  then  demanded  an  answer 
one  way  or  the  other ;  a  few  hired  voices  from  this  end  of 
the  hall  cried,  "  King  Richard ! "  He  gave  them  his  thanks, 
and  requested  them  to. accompany  him  next  4ay  to  the  pro* 
tector. 

Next  morning  Buckingham,  the  mayor,  and  several  lords 
and  principal  citizens,  repaired  to  Baynard  castlei  where 
Richard  resided,  and  demanded  an  audience.  Richard,  af- 
fecting terror,  would  only  show  ^himself  from  a  window : 
Buckingham  then  read  an  address,  as  from  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  imbodying  the  charges  made  affainqt  the  latd  king 
and  his  marriage,  and  calling  on.  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to 
assume  the  crown,  to  which  he  was  lawful  heir.  Richard 
pretended  great  reluctance,  'spoke  of  his  affection  for  his 
nephews  and  of  his  aversion  to  royalty.  "  Sit,"  said  Buck- 
ingham, *'  the  free.peoj^e  of  England  will  never  submit  to 
the  rule  of  a  bastard,  and  if  the  lawful  heir  refuses  the  sceptre, 
they  know  where  to  find  one  who  will  gladly  accept  ii7* 
Richard  paused  at  this  bold  language,  and  then  declared 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  to  obey  the  voice  of  his 
people.  The  ferce  thus  terminated  ;  next  day  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament,  claiming  the  crown  for  him,  and 
on  the  following  day  (June  526)  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne. 

About  this  time  Ratcliffe,  one  of  Richard's  principal  con- 
fidants, came  to  Pontefract,  where  Rivers  and  his  three 
friends  now  were.  A  court,  presided  over  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  was  formed  for  their  trial,  and  they  were 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  Richard.  Their  heads 
were  struck  off  forthwith.  The  aged  sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
appealing  wh^n  on  the  scaffold  to  the  tribunal  of  God 
against  this  murder,  Rratcliffe  said  with  fL  sneer,  '*  You  have 
made  a  goodly  appeal,  —  lay  down  your  head  ! "  "I  die  in 
the  right,"  replied  he,  "  take  heed  you  die  not  in  the 
wrong ! "  —  words  proved  by  the  event  to  be  prophetic* 

*  More  gives  it  as  a  report  that  these  ezaeations  took  place  on  Uie 
very  same  day  with  that  of  Hastings,  and  Lin^d  lays  mat  stress 
on  the  ciroumstance.  Tamer  refers  to  Rivers's  will,  datedon  the  S3d 
of  June,  at  Sheriff  Hqtton. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

RtGHA&D  lU. 

148^-1484^ 

Richard  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  sanction  of  a  corona* 
tion  to  his  title.  He  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Anne  Nei^ille, 
were  crowned  (July  6)  with  great  magnificence.  He|  then 
proceeded  to  reward  his  adherents,  and  to  seek  to  gain  bf 
clemency  his  opponentis.  Lord  Stanley  w^  set  at  liberty, 
and  made  steward  of  the .  household ;  his  wife,  the  countess 
of  Richmond^  bore  the  queen's  train  at  the  coronation  ;  the 
archbishop  of  York  also  wzui  set  free,  and  the  bishop  of 
Ely  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Buckingham.  The 
king  then  set  forth  on  a  progress  through  the  kingdom  ;  he- 
▼isited  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  whence  he  went 
to  Warwidi,  where  he  remained  a  week,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded through  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Pont©^ 
fract  to  York,  where,  to  gratify  the  people  of  the  north,  his 
most  iuithtul  adherents,  he  caused  himself  and  his  queen  to- 
be  crowned  over  again  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  London. 

It  was  while  he  waa  in  this  progress,  that^  he  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  guilt.  He  sent  orders  from  Warwick  to  sir 
Richard  Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  put  the 
two  princes  to  death.  Brackenbury,  however,  refused ;'  sir 
James  Tyrrel,  master  of  the  horse,  was  then  sent  with  orders 
to  receive  the  keys  and  custody  of  (he  Tower  for  one  night. 
Brackenbury  dared  not  refuse,  and  that  very  night  Tyrrel 
went  with  Dighton,  one  of  his  grooms,  and  Forest, '  a  noted 
ruffian,'  to  the  chamber  where  the  princes  lay ;  he  himself  re- 
mained outside,  while  his  agents  went  in  and  smothered  the 
sleeping  children  with  the  bed-clothes.  They  then  called  in 
Tyrrel  to  view  ihe  dead  bodies,  and  by  his  command  buried 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  All  concerned'  were 
amply  rewarded  by  the  king :  Brackenbury  got  manors  and 
pensions ;  Tyrrel  was  made  steward  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wlall  and  governor  of  Glamorganshire ;  Forest  was  made 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  at  Baynard  castle;  Dighton  was  ap- 
pointed bailiff  of  Alton  in  Staffordshire.* 

At  this  very  time  there  was  an  extenidve  conspiracy  on 

*  8e«  Appendix  (Q.) 

is*  -•- 
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foot  to  dechrone  the  OBurper,  and  to  set  the  righiiiil  prince 
in  hi»  place ;  and,  what  maf  excite  surprise,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  at  the  head  of  it.  What  his  motives  for 
so  sudden  a  change  could  lt«re  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
He  had  been  Richard's  chief  supporter  all  through ;  but  he 
had  been  most  amply  remfded,  -and  he  had  no  ingratitude 
to  complain  of.  He  may  have  grown  sospicious  and  fear* 
ful.  of  the  king  whom  he  had  set  up ;  he  may  have  been  ur^d 
by  mortified  vanity,  or,  as  it  is  said,  the  elo^enoe  of  his 
prisoner  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  may  have  wrought  a  change 
in  him  ;  he  was  moreover  married  to  a  aister  of  the  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  we  know  not  what  the  influence  of  his  wife 
may  Jaave  been  :  at  all  events  he  resolved  to^  restore  the 
young  prince.  Richard,  however,  when  he  discovered  the 
plot,  caused  the  death  of  the  princes  to  be  made  pul^ic. 
This  somewhat  disconcerted  the  conspirators ;  but  as  they 
could  not  now  recede,  they  gave  ear  to  the  proposal  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely  on  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians,  that  they 
should  ofier  the  crown  to  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  the  head 
of  that  party,  on  condition  of  his  espousing  Elizabeth,  now 
the  heiress  of  the  ho^seof  York^  and  thus  uniting  the  rival 
claims.  All  being  agreed  on,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
earl  in  Brittany,  to  hasten  his  return  to  England,  and  the 
18th  of  October  was  appointed  as  the  day  for  a  general 
rising. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  marquess  of  Dorset  proclaimed 
Henry  at  Exeter,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  did  the  same 
in  Wiltshire,  the  gentry  of  Kent  met  at  Maidstone,  those  of 
Berks  at  Newbury,  and  Buckingham  assembled  his^  Welsh- 
men at  Brecknock.  Richard,  who  had  already  proclaimed 
the  duke  a  traitor,  joined  his  troops  at  Leicester,  ^Oct  28,) 
where  he  issued  another  proclamation,  vaunting  his  zeal  for 
morality,  calling  his  enemies  **  traitors,  adulterers,  and  bawds," 
whose  chief  object  was  "  the  letting  of  virtue  and  the  damn- 
able maintainance  of  vice,"  and  offering  pardon  to  those 
who  should  leave,  and  rewards  to  those  who  should  take 
them.  Fortune  moreover  stood  his  friend ;  Henry,  who  had 
sailed  with  forW  ships  from  St.  Malo,  was  driven  back  by 
tempests ;  and  Buckingham,  when  he  Inid  led  his  men  through 
the  Forest  of  Dean  to  the  Severn,  found  the  bridges  broken, 
and  the  river  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  be  nowhere  forda- 
ble.  His  followers  lost  spirit  and  dispersed;  he  himself 
and  Morton  took  refuge  at  Webly,  the  seat  of  lord  Ferrars, 
whence  the  latter  made  his  way  in  disguise  to  the  Isle  of 
Ely  and  thence  to  Flanders ;  the  diike  also  made  his  way 
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in  disgoue  to  Ae  .hou«e  of  one  Ralph  Bannister,  Us  ser- 
vant, near  Shrewsbury,  but  be  was  discovered  through  the 
perfidj  of  his  host,  or  the  improdence  of  those  who  knew 
of  his  retreat.  He  was  taken  and  led  to  Riobard^  who  was 
now  at  Salisbury;  bis  solicitations  for  fn  audienoe  were  re- 
iected,*  an^  his  head  was  struck  off  instantly  in  the  market^ 
(Nov.  %)  Dorset  and  the\  bisbpp  of  Exciter  made  their 
escape  to  Brittany,  most  of  the  oihera  conoeaM  themseWes, 
and  very  few  executions  took  place. 

Richard  thought  he  mi^ht  now  venture  to  summon  a 
parliament.  Whether,  as  is  said,  fear  was  the  motive  or 
not,  no  more  obsequious  assembly  could  be  than  that  which 
met,  (Nov.  U.)  His  title  was  fully  recognized,  and  the 
succession  settled  on  his  son  Edward  prince  of  Wales.  Jkn 
act  of  attainder  and  forfeiture  was  then  passed  against  the 
heads  of  the  late  insurrection. 

Though  Richard  had  caused  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
to  be  declared  null,  and  had  deprived  his  widow  of  her 
dower  as  queeu,  he  knew  that  the  validity  of  that  marriage 
was  generally  acknowledged,  and  that  the  Yorkists  now  re- 
garded her  eldest  daughter  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
He  had  also  learned  that  a^  the  festival  of  Christmas  Qve 
hundred  of  the  Yorkist  exiles  had  sworp  feaity  to  Henry  . 
in  Brittany,  on  his  pledging  himself  to  make  her  his  queen 
in  case  of  his  defeating  the  usurper.  To  counteract  thia 
plan  he  addressed  himself  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  having 
pledged  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  all  due  respect  as  his  kinswomen,  he  induced  her  and 
her  daughters  to  quit  the  sanctuary  and  oome  to  court, 
(March  1,  1484.)  It  seiems  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
have  married  the  princess  Elizabeth,  whom  be  treated  with 
marked  attention,  to  his  son  Edwar/d.  But  the  very  next 
month  this  young  pridce  died  suddenly,  ta  the  extreme  grief 
of  both  his  parents.  The  king's  favor  to  Elizabeth,  how* 
ever,  continued  unchanged,  uM  she  vas  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  queen.  John  earl  of  Lincdn,  son  to  the  king's 
sister  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  declared  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown. 

At  Christmas  the  king  held  his  court  at  Westminster  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  and  it  wasreoMurked  that  his  niece 
always  appeared  attired  like  the  queen.     Soon  after,  the  lat- 


*  Backingham*!  ion  declared  that  it  had  been  hia  father*!  intention^ 
had  he  been  admitted  into  Richard'i  pteaente,  to  mah  on  him  and  atah 
Mm  with  a  knift  which  he  had  cooeealed  ahont  hhn. 
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ter  fell  sick,  and  Richard  immediately  offered  his  hand  to 
Elizabeth,  assuring  her  that  the  queen  would  die  in  Februarj, 
and  that  he  would  then  procure  a  dispfensation  from  Rome 
for  their  marriage.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  queenrdowager 
she  gave  a  ready  consent  to  the  union  of  her  daughter  with 
the  murderer  of  her  brother  and  her  three  sons ;  and  i^  eirtant 
letter  of  the  princess  shows  the  indecetit  impatience  which  she 
felt  for  this  unnatural  marriage.*  Queen  Anne  did  in  eflbct 
die  before  the  end  of  February,  (1485,)  and  there  are  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  he  who  foretold  her  death  took  means  to 
cause  his  pv<ophecy  to  be  fuIBlled.  But  now  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose  ;  when  he  corafmutiicated  his  project  to  ^at- 
cliffe  and  Caiesby^f  his  chief  advisers  and  confidaiits,  they 
opposed  it  in  the'  strongest  manner,  representing  how  the 
moral  feeling  pf  the  nation  would  be  shocked  by  this  incest- 
uous union,  which  would  convert  to  certainty  the  suspicion 
people  had  of  his  having  removed  his  queen  by  poison^  and 
this  mi^ht  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  the  men  of  the  north, 
who  were  attached  to  him  chiefly  on  her  account  as  the 
daughter  of  Warwick.  It  is  said  that  their  secret  motire  was 
foar  lest'  Elizabeth  should  take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of 
her  family ;  their  arguments,  however,  prevailed,  and  in  the 
hall  of  the  Temple  Richard  solemilly  declared  before  the 
mayor,  aldermen^  and  commoners  that  he  never  had  thought 
of  such  a  marriage.  He  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  cit* 
iiens  of  York, 

The  mind  of  the  king  is  now  said  to  have  become  a  prey  to 
terror  and  anxiety,  and  he  was  haunted,  we  are  told,  by  fearful 
dreams  caused  by  his  crimes.  His  money  too  was  all  ex- 
pended ;  be  could  not  venture  to  app!y  to  parliament,  and  he 
was  therefore  oUiged  to  levy  benevolences  (vrhfch  had  been 
abolished  in  his  preceding  parliament)  on  the  citizens,  under 
another  dsme,  which  lost  hita  their  favor.  Many  now  de- 
serted to  Henry;  the  Ior<l  Stanley,  whose  influence  was  great, 
and  who  was  married  to  Hewy's  mother,  caused  him  great 
oneasiness,  though  he  had  lavished  favors  on  him,  and  Stanley 
had  never  given  him  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion.  To 
secure  the  fidelity  of  that  nobleman,  he  retained  his  son  lord 
Strange  at  court  by  way  of  a  hostage. 

At  length,  being  assured  that  the  king  of  France  had  given 

*  See  Appendix  (R.) 

t  "  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lbyel  our  dog, 
,  Rule  all  Engrland  under  the  hog," 
(the  "  briiUed  IkMr  "  was  Richard's  cognizaaoe,)  was  a  popular  distich 
at  this  time,    ft  cost  its  author  his  lift. 
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Henry  panninion  to  hire  troops,  and  that  a  fleet  Uy  readj  at 
the  month  of  the  Seine,  Richard  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
(Jane  23,)  calling  the  exiles  *'  murderers,  adulterers,  and  ex- 
tortioners^'' and  asserting  that  Henry  meditated  unheard-of 
slaughters  and  confiscations,  etc.,  and  calling  on  all  true 
Englishmen  to  aid  him  in  the  defence  of  their  wiires,  and 
properties.  He  then  fixed  his  head-4]uarters  st  Nottingham, 
(July  24,)  and  erelong  he  received  intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  Henry  at  Milfcnrd  Haven,  (Aug.  7.) 

Henry  marched  through  North  Wales,  where,  though  none 
opposed,  few  joined  him,  and  when  he  reached  Sbrewsbary  he 
had  but  four  thousand  men.  Urged  by  the  secret  assurances 
of  many  who  could  not  yet  declare  themselves,  he  still  pressed 
on  toward  Leicester,  where  Richard  now  lay  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  having  been  joined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland^  lord  Level,  and  Brackenbury,  with 
their  levies.  Lord  Stanley  had  excused  himself  under  the 
pretext  of  illness ;  but  his  son  being  detected  in  an  attempt 
to  escape,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  save  him,  to  hasten  to 
join  the  royal  standard. 

On  the  21st  August,  Ridiard  moved  from  Leicester,  and 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bosworth. 
Henry,  having  been  joined  by  the  Stanleys,  moved  from  Tarn- 
worth  to  Atherston,  and  next  morning  both  armies  advanced 
to  Redmore.  Henry  had  now  six  thousand  men,  his  rival 
double  the  numb^^  Richard  was  dismayed  when  he  saw 
the  Stanleys  opposed  to  him,  but  he  roused  his  wonted  cour» 
age ;  the  Vanguards,  nnder  tiie  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  engaged  for  sohie  time;  Richard  then,  seeing 
Northumberland  inactive  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  wavering, 
spurred  his  horse  and  rushed,  crying  *<  Treason,  treason !  " 
to  where  he  espied  Henry ;  he  killed  sir  William  Brandon  the 
standard-bearer,  unhorsed  sir  John  Cheney,  and  had  made  a 
ftirious  blow  at  Henry  himself,  which  was  warded  off  by  sir 
WiUiam  Stanley,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
slain.  Lord  Stanley,  taking  up  the  crown  which  he  wore, 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  Henry,  and  shouts  of''  Long  live 
king  Henry ! "  were  instantly  raised.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
lord  Ferrars,  Ratcliffe,  and  Bracken  bury,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  were  slain ;  the  victors  lost  but  one  hundred 
men.  The  body  of  Richard  was  stripped,  thrown  across  a 
horse,  and  carried  to  Leicester,  where  it  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Gray  friars.  The  blood  of  Catesby  and  two 
others  alone  was  shed  after  the  victory, 

Richard  was  but  two-and-thirty  years  old  when  he  thue 

LL 
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perished,  the  Tictim  of  his  ambition.  In  his  person  he  was 
small,  and  the  defect  in  his  left  arm  and  an  elevation  of  one 
shoulder  deformed  him  in  some  measure,  but  his  face  was 
handsome  and  like  his  father's.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  common  tale  of  his  being  born  with  teeth,  and  only  what 
we  have  stated  for  that  of  his  being  humpbacked.  He  was 
brave,  loved  magnifioehce,  and  justice  also,  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  his  ambition,  but  in  the  gratification  of  this 
passion  we  have  seen  that  he  would  stop  at  no  crime.  Had 
he  come  honestly  by  bis  crown,  lie  womd  probably  have  worn 
it  to  bis  own  honor  and  to  tlie  advantage  of  his  people. 

With  Richard  ended  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  which  had 
ruled  England  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half;  and  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  terminated  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which,  with  intermissions,  had  lasted  for  a  space  of  thirty 
years.  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  these  wars  that  the 
evils  of  them  fell,  chiefly  on  the  nobility;  for  with  one  excep- 
tion the  slaughter  in  the  field  was  not  considerable,  and  there 
was  none  of  that  petty  warfare  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  which,  in  civil  wars  which  interest  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  so  much  more 
blood  is  shed  than  in  regular  battles.  Successive  geheraiions 
of  the  houses  of  Neville,  Pole,  and  Clifford  were  cut  off  on 
the  field  or  scaffold :  many  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  poverty.*  "  I  myself,"  says  Comines, "  saw  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  the  king  of  England's  brother-in-law,  walking 
barefoot  after  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  train,  and  earning  his 
bread  from  door  to  door."  **  In  my  remembrance,"  says 
the  same  writer,  "  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land perished  in  these  convulsions ;  seven  or  eight  battles 
were  fought  in  the  course  of  thirty  years;  their,  own  country 
was  desolated  by  the  English  as  cruelly  as  the  former  gener- 
ation had  wasted  France."  In  this,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  some  exaggeration  ;  there  certainly  did  not  fall  that  num- 
ber of  pr'mces  of  the  blood. 


We  have  thus  brought  our  history  to  the  end  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet dynasty,  a  rac«i  of  princes  not  excelled  in  intellectual 


•  The  rtory  of  the  shepherd  lord  Clifford,  to  which  Wordsworth** 
poetry  has  lent  additional  attractionn,  strongly  resembles  that  of  Feri- 
doon,  in  the  romantic  annals  of  PeniL'*.- 
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Ti^or  bj  any  line  of  sovereigns.  As  with  them  the  feudal 
and  papal  period  of  England  may  be  said  to  terminate,  the 
next  period  being  one  of  transition  to  the  present  altered  con- 
dition of  society,  we  will  conclude  it  by  a  sketch  of  the  po» 
litical  and  religious  state  of  the  country  at  this  time. 

The  constitution  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets  was 
a  monarchy  limited  by  law,  which  law  the  king  could  not 
alter  at  his  will.  '*  A  king  of  England,"  says  sir  John  For- 
tescue,  writing  to  the  son  of  Henry  YI.,'^  cannot  at  his  plea»^ 
ure  make  any  alterations  in  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the  na- 
ture of  his  government  is  not  only  regal  biit  political."  Yet 
the  king  was  not  merely  an  hereditary  executive  magistrate ; 
he  had  extensive  prerogatives  annexed  tp  his  dignity,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  patriots  of  this  period  was  to  limit  thes^ 
rights  and  restrain  their  abuse.  Some  of  ther  principal  pre^- 
rogatives  of  the  crown  have  been  already  enumerated,  and 
the  modes  of  restraining  them  described.  Such  were  the 
feudal  rights  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation.  The  prin- 
cipal remaining  grievances  were  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
purveyance  and  of  pardon.  Purveyance  was  the  right  of 
taking,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  but  at  a  fkir  price, 
provisions  and  whatever  else  were  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  household,  also  that  of  impressing  horses  and  carriages 
for  the  king's  journeys.  This  invested  the  purveyors  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  arbitrary  power,  and  it  was  a  subject  of 
constant  complaint*  The  royal  privilege  of  pardon,  too,  was 
frequently  found  to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety, as  pardons  were  sold  or  granted  to  interest ;  and  the 
criminal,  when  convicted,  often  eluded  justice  by  producing 
the  royal  pardon,  which  had  been  bought  or  procured  before- 
hand. The  redress  of  these  and  other  abuses  was  usually  a 
matter  of  bargain  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  thty 
giving  a  subsidy,  and  he  engaging  to  correct  what  was  com- 
plained of.  Still  the  kings  would,  when  they  had  the  power, 
go  on  in  their  old  course;  but  the  parliament,  by  perseve- 
rance, and  by  taking  advantage  of  foreign  wars,  disputed 
successions,  and  other  circumstances,  gradually  set  limits  to 
prerogative;  and  an  able  writer  of  the  present  day  has  with 
reason  thus  expressed  himself:  "  I  know  not  whether  there  are 
any  essential  privileges  of  our  countrymen,  any  fundamental 
securities  against  arbitrary  power,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon 
positive  institution,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  the  time  when 
the  house  of  Plantagenet  filled  the  English  throne," 

The  great  cause  of  this  rational  limitation  of  power  and 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  true  libeny  seemi  to  have 
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been  the  peouliar  situation  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The 
nobles  werd  not,  like  those  of  the  continent,  the  lords  of  ex- 
tensive continuous  territories,  who  might  singly  set  the  6rown 
at.  defiance.  Their  manors  lay  scattered  through  various 
counties ;  the  power  of  the  sovereign  could  at  once  crush 
any  refractory  vassal ;  it  was  only  by.  union  among  them- 
aelves,  and  by  gaining  the  people  to  their  aide,  that  they, 
could  maintain  their  rights  and  limit  the  royal  prerogative. 
In  this  manner  the  interests  of  the  nobility  became  identified 
with  those  of  the  people^  and  hence  their  names  are  associ- 
ated with  every  sf^u^le  for  liberty  throughout  our  history. 
This  was  further  increased  by  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  English  was  the  only  nobility  which  did  not  form 
a  peculiar  class,  or  caste.  In  England  the  actual  holder  of 
the  title  alone  was  noble ;  his  sons  and  brothers  were  siaiplo 
commoners,  and  ranked  with  the  people.  Hence  ^rose  that 
melting  into  one  another  of  the  various  grades  of  our  society ; 
and  as  oar  nobles  never  claimed  f^iy  exemption  from  taxes 
and  other  burdens,  their  privileges  have  never  excited  jeal- 
ousy or  hatred.  For  all  these  advantages  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  high  power  of  the  crown  established  by  the 
Ai^lo-Norman  monarchs,  combined  with  the  free  principles 
of  government  transmitted  by  our  Saxon  forefathers. 

The  religious  aspect  of  England  at  this  time  is  of  a  darker 
hue.  The  mighty  tree  of  papal  supremacy  had  spread  its 
capacious  shade  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  excluding  the 
brightest  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  beneath  it 
flourished  a  rank  crop  of  baleful  superstitions.  We  are  far, 
however,  from  viewing  Popery  as  a  system  purely  pernicious; 
on  the  contrary,  we  deem  that  it  was  productive  of  much  good, 
and  was  perhaps  that  which  was  best  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  it  flourished.  But  since  it  has  olf  late  years,  by  auda- 
ciously perverting  history,  songht  to  represent  itself  as  without 
stain  or  blemish,  and  the  Reformation  as  in  every  sense  a 
misfortune  to  the  world^  we  will  briefly  state  what  the  reli- 
gion of  England  really  was  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  the  head  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  clergy  stood  the 
portent  of  transuhstcaUiattony  which,  for  the  sake  of  under- 
standing literi^lly  one  of  the  simplest  of  metaphors,  sets  reason 
and  the  testimony  of  all  the  senses  at  defiance,  and  establishes 
an  absurdity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  Brahminism  of 
India  or  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet.'  By  this  the  creature  creates 
the  Creator,  and  the  eame  body  is  actually  and  entirely  pres- 
ent in  the  most  distant  regions  at  the  very  same  instant  dl 
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tame !  Gn^ry  VII.  either  rejected  this  doctrine  or  shraok 
from  establishing  it  by  the  papal  authority;  but  the  intrepid 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  fqprth  council  of  Lateran,  (1215,)  de*' 
clared  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  it  atill  remains 
the  badge  of  Rome^  a  standing  proof  that  she  sets  reason 
and  sense  at  nought*  Our  fathers  were  further  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  priest  who  could  thus  create  his  Maker»  and 
ofier  him  up  in  sacrifice  oo  the  altar,  possessed  the.power  of 
removing  or  mitigating  the  penalties  of  sin  in  the  future 
world.  There  wssl  a  place,  they  were  told,  on  the  confines 
of  hell,  and  so  situated  as  to  receive  a  moderate  portion  of 
its  flames.  It  was  named  Purgatory  from  its  nature,  and 
thither  after  death  were  sent  the  souls  of  all  but  the  inno<%nt 
baptized  babes,  the  perfect  saints,  or  the  incorrigibly  wicked, 
to  purge  away  by  fire  the  stains  of  sin.  The  period  of  their 
sufferings  mighty  however,  be  shortened  by  prayers  and  masses; 
and  the  dying  sinneri  if  wealthy^  could,  by  leaving  mpney 
to  the  church,  obtain  a  relaxation  or  remission  of  his  generally 
well-merited  torments.  He  might  also  at  any  time  during 
bb  life,  by  paying  money  or  by  visiting  some  place  of  devo- 
tion, obtain  an  tuduigenee  to  exempt  him  from  the  punish* 
ment  due  to  one  or  more  of  his  transgressions :  for  one  drop 
of  Christ's  blood,  it  was  said,  sufficing  to  redeem  .the  whole 
world,  all  the  rest  of  His  merits,  which  were  infinite,  together 
with  all  that  the  Saints  had  done  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  their  own  salvation,  went  to  compose  a  great  magazine 
o{  merits  for  the  benefit  of  sinful  men.  The  custody  of  this 
was  committed  to  the  pope,  and  money  was  the  key  that 
usually  oped  the  holy  treasure-house. 

The  church  had  adopted  most  of  the  practices  and  prin« 
ciples  of  the  ancient  heathenism.  A  system,  equally  taste- 
less  as  false,  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  elegant 
polytheism  of  Greece,  by  supposing  its  gods  to  have  beep 
merely  deified  men,  had  been  devis^,  and  this  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  adopted.  But  soon  it  became  the  belief  that 
what  was  fabled  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  was  true  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles,  martvrs,  and  confessors. 
A  new  Olympus  speedily  appeared.*  The  courts  of  heaven 
were  thronged  with  the  beatified  saints,  who  saw  in  God  all 

*  Thd  Roniith  laints  are  alwayt  termed  Divi ;  thus  Divus  Thomae 
it  the  style  of  Thomas  ^  Becket.  « I>eM,"  sayt  a  heathen.  (Serviuft 
on  J&n.  txi.  139,)  '*  flstemoe  dicimus,  div&9  vero  qui  ex  bominibos 
fiont."  In  another  place.  (JSln.  v.  45,)  he  adds,  <*  unde  divos  etiam 
imperatorea  vocamoa."  How  eloaely  papal  Rome  imitated  heathen 
Eome! 

VOL.  I.  26 
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that  took  place  on  earth,  and  hebrd  the  prayers  addressed  to 
them  by  their  votaries  below  for  the  exercise  of  their  power 
or  their  mediation  in  their  favor.  High  above  all  in  rank 
and  power  stood  the  Queen  of  Heaven  of  the  new  mythology, 
the  Virgin,  born  without  sin,  dead  without  pain,  and  trans- 
luted  bodily,  like  her  divine  Son,  to  heaven,  where  she  still 
exercises  over  him  the  mild  authority  of  a  mother.  Such 
were  thfe  Virgin  mid  the  Saints  in  heaven  ;  on  earth  churches 
and  festivals  were  dedicated,  and  prayers  were  offered  to 
them ;  their  relics,  that  is,  their  bones,  their  hair,  the  very 
parings  of  their  nails  a^d  the  fragments  of  their  garments, 
or  the  implements  of  their  torture',  were  enclosed  in  costly 
shrines,  adorned  with  precious  gems,  and  worshiped  by  the 
people,  'their  images,  especially  those  of  the  Virgin,  were 
also  the  objects  of  adoration ;  pilgrimages  were  made  to  them 
and  rich  offerings  deposited  on  their  altars.  Thus,  while 
the  ancient  heathens  directed  their  worship  to  beings  whom 
they  regarded  as  superior  to  man  in  nature,  the  Christians 
of  the  middle  ages  adored  their  fellow-mortals ;  their  idolatry 
was  as  gross  as  that  of  the  ancient  world;  the  legends  of 
their  saints  were  frequently  of  a  far  more  immoral  tone 
thim  the  roythes  of  Greece,  arid,  what  these  (properly  under- 
stood) were  not,  oflen  highly  impious.* 

This  system  of  polytheism  and  idolatry  was,  however,  not 
without  its  bright  spots.  The  aspect  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
presented  in  the  Romish  books  of  devotion,  is  very  magnif- 
icent and  attractive.  But  by  far  the  most  seductive  portion 
of  the  system  is  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  superstition  ever  devised !  The  idea  of  the  "  pure 
god,"  Phcebus  Apollo,  in  the  Grecian  system,  was  certainly 
beautiful,  and,  we  may  add,  elevating ;  but  who  could  think 
of  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Virgin  ?  The  Crishna  of 
Hindoo,  the  Balder  of  Scandinavian  polytheism,  fall  still 
more  short  of  it  A  woman  lovely,  gentle,  pure,  and  stain- 
less, whose  heart  wells  forth  streams  of  holy  love  and  benev- 
olence, exalted  to  supreme  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  must, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  votary,  have  been  invested  with  a 
radiance  of  mild,  tempered  divinity  not  to  be  conceived  by 

*  Hallam,  (Middle  Ages,  iii.  349,)  after  relating  lome  of  the  impious 
]e»!nds  of  the  Virgin  circulated  by  the  monkt,  thus  expresses  himself: 
**  Whether  the  superstition  of  these  dark  ages  had  actually  passed  that 
point  when  it  becomes  more  injurious  to  imblic  morals  and  tlie  welfare 
of  society,  than  the  entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions,  is  a  very 
complex  question,  upon  which  1  wc^Id  by  no  means  pronounce  an 
affirmative  decision  V 
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those  who  are  not  theimelTes  belierers.  Unforttiiiatety  th<> 
beautiful  conception  was  but  too  oOen  spoiled  by  the  vulgat 
and  impious  legend  which  made  the  divine  object  partial, 
revengeful,  vain,  and  venal.  Among  the  attractions  of  this 
system  must  also  be  enumerated  the  sensible  ones  of  the 
splendid  habits  of  the  clergy ;  the  well-marshalled  processions, 
bearing  crosses  and  banners;  the  magnificence  of  arch- 
itecture ;  and  the  noble  strains  of  music  that  pealed  through 
the  aisles  of  the  stately  cathedral  and  adorned  the  service 
of  even  the  most  humble  chapel. 

The  clergy  themselves,  it  is  probable,  believed  implicitly 
in  the  popular  religion.  But  their  belief  stood  not  in  the 
way  of  their  inventing  the  most  monstrous  and  atrocious 
fables  of  the  miracles  performed  by  the  Saints  or  their  rel* 
ics,  and  thus  extorting  money  or  lands  from  the  credulous 
▼otaries.  By  means  of  these,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  pur* 
gatory  and  merits,  the  church  had  gradually  contrived  to 
gain  possession  of  one  fifth  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom. 
The  morals  of  the  clergy  were  in  general  profligate,  though 
beyond  question  there  were  among  them  in  all  ages  shining 
models  of  goodness  and  piety.  In  the  year  1449  the  clergy 
had  a  petition  presented  in  parliament,  iltating  that  many 
priests,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  had  been  grievously 
vexed  and  troubled  wrongfully  by  divers  indiptments  of 
felony,  and  praying  that  every  priest  might  be  pardoned  for 
all  manner  of  felonies  of  rape  done  before  the  1st  of  June 
next  coming,  and  from  all  forfeitures  of  taking  excessive 
Varies,  provided  a  noble  ^65.  8(i.)  for  every  priest  in  the 
kingdom  were  paid  to  the  kmg.*  What,  we  may  ask,  must 
have  been  the  morality  of  the  clergy  who  could  present  such 
a  petition  ? 

Ignorance  and  immorality  are  usual,  though  not  neces- 
sary, companions.  We  may  therefore  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy  were  grossly  igno- 
rant. But  few  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  the  prayers 
they  muttered  daily  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  to  read 
and  study  the  Scriptures,  even  in  the  Latin  Tersipn,  was 
regarded  as  needless  to  those  whose  religion  was  almost 
totally  made  up  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  ignorance  of 
the  laity  was  of  course  greater  if  possible  than  that  of  their 
!Cpiritual  guides. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope was  totally  enthralled  to  superstition  in  these  times. 

*  Rolls  Pari,  vol.  v.  p.  153;  Turner,  Hist  of  England,  iu.  140. 
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It  wM  far  otherwi86|  as  tbe  dreadful  croiade  against  thm 
Albigenses,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  and  other 
heretics,  as  they  were  stjrled  by  the  church,  too  clearly  prove. 
Though  the  der^  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmoat,  though 
they  mled  the  prisons  with  those  who  dared  to  think,  and 
'kindled  tbe  piles  for  those  who  refused  to.  recant,  the  truth 
still  continued  to  spread,  and  more  and  more  was  sown 
every  day  of  the  seed  which  was  to  yield  such  an  abundant 
harvest  of  mental  liberty.  We  have  now  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  their  fellows,  whose 
genius  she£  such  a  lustre  on  the  middle  ages,  were  but  the 
prgans  of  an  extensive  sect  or  party,  whose  bond  of  union 
was  hostility  to  the  papacy,  its.  claims,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
practices.*  The  middle  ages  thus  rise  in  moral  dignity 
while  we  view  in  them  the  struffgle  of  man's  intellectual 
nature  against  superstition,  upheld  by  fraud  and  cruelty; 
end  we  learn  to  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
men  whose  unremitting  efforts  achieved  the  victory  of  which 
we  now  enjoy  the  benefits. 

*  The  writer  here  sllttdes  to  what  he  regards  as  tbe  eztnordbtrv 
dieooveries  of  his  most  valued  friend,  Proftenr  Gabriele  Aoeietti,  io  hii 
«<  Comeiito  Analitico  "  on  Danfe.  hie  **  Spirilo  Antipapale  de'  CUMici 
Italiani,"  and  hie  <'  Miitero  dell  Amor  rlatonicOi"  a  work  which  hu 
not  yet  appeared,  bat  of  which  the  present  author  his  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seemg  all  that  haa  been  as  yet  printed. 
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CHAPTER  L 

HENRY  VII. 

1485—1509. 

Tbb  first  act  of  the  new  king  wa3  to  dilrect  that  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  and  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whom 
the  late  tyrant  had  placed  at  Sherifi'-Hutton  in  Yorkshire, 
should  be  conveyed  to  London,  the  former  to  be  restored  to 
her  mother,  the  latter  to  be  immnred  in  the  Tower.  He 
then  proceeded  by  easy  journeys  to  the  capital.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  met  htm  without ,  the  city,  (Aug.  2B ;) 
he  passed  through  the  streets  in  a  close  litter  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  he  then  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  the  bishop.  While  there  he  solemnly 
renewed  his  engagement  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
but  declined  espousing  her  tUl  after  he  should  have  been 
crowned  and  have  held  a  parliament. 

The  coronation  would  have  taken  place  immediately  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  named  the  Sweating  Sick- 
ness from  its  nature.  It  was.  a  rapid  fever,  carrying  people 
oflT  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  which  time  if  they  got  through 
they  were  almost  sure  of  recovery.  It  lasted  but  a  month, 
and  was  regarded  as  being  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  an 
epidemic  or  contagious  malady. 

The  king  was  crowned  on  the  30th  of  October  by  the 
primate.  He  was  frugal  of  his  honors  on  this  occasion, 
only  making  twelve  bannerets,  and  raising  his  uncle.  Jasper 
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earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  dignity  of  dake  of  Bedford,  lord 
Stanley  to  that  of  earl  of  Derby,  and  sir  Edwai^d  Courtenay 
to  that  of  earl  of  Devon.  He  appointed  a  body  of  archers  to 
attend  him  in  future,  under  pretext  of  imitating  the  state  of 
for^ffn  priaces.  >  They  were  named  Yeomoi  of  the  Gu^rd. 

Wnen  parliament  met,  (Not.  11,)  the  matter  of  most  im- 
portance that  Occupied  it.  was  the  settlement  of  the  crown. 
Henry's  title  rested  on  three  grounds:  his  pledged  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth;  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster ;  the  right  of  conquest.  The  last  was  too  ddiotis  to 
be  put  forward  proniiDently;  the  first  was  disagreeable  to 
his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  Lancastrian  adherents, 
and  would  only  secure  the  succession  to  his  issue  by  Eliza- 
beth. "He,  therefore,"  says  Bacon,  "rested  on  the  title 
of  Lancaster  in  the  main,*  using  the  marriage  and  the 
victory  as  supporters ; "  and  in  the  act  of  settlement  it  was 
merely  enacted,  that  "  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  > 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  the  then 
sorereign  lord  king  Henry  VII.,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  coming."  As  all  mention  of  the  princess  seemed 
studiously  avoided,  those  of  both  parties  who  had  looked 
forward  to  the  tefmination  of  the  differences  between  the 
White  and  the  Red  Rose  grew  alar^ied.  Shortly  after,  (Dec. 
10,)  the  commons  took  occasion  to  petition  the  king  to  take 
the  prineess  to  wife ;  the  peers  readily  expressed  their  con- 
currence ;  Henry  gave  a  gracious  promise,  $ind  during  the 
recess  he  espoused  Elizabeth,  (Jan.  18,  1486.) 

In  this  parliament  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
Richard  III.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the 
lords  Lovel,  Zouch,  Ferrars,  and  about  two  dozen  of  others ; 
all  grants  made  by  the  crown  since  the  34th  of  Henry  VI. 
were  resumed;  and  a  general  pardon  was  issued  in  the 
king's  name  to  all  the  adherents  of  the  late  usurper. 

AAer  the  dissolution  the  king  set  out.  on  a  progress  through 
the  kingdom,  and  as  the  North  had  bee:n  most  attached  to 
Richarc^  he  proceeded  thither  first,  hoping  to^ain  the  peo- 
ple by  spending  the  summer  among  them.  While  he  was 
keeping  his  Easter  at  Lincoln,  he  heard  that  lord  Lovel  had 
led  the  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  and  when  he  reached  Poute- 
fract  he  learned  that  Lovel  had  raised  a  force  and  intended 

*  No  title  cojold  be  weaker  than  thii.  Henry  claimed  throu^.bit 
mother,  (who  was  atill  alive,)  the  sole  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
descended  from  one  of  the  children  whom  Catherine  Swynford  bore  to 
Jdm  of  Oaunt  before  marriage,  and  who,  when  legitimated,  were  ex- 
presslj  excluded  firom  all  claim  to  the  crown. 
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sarjnrising  him  on  his  entry  into  York.  But  this  lord,  find- 
ing the  irojal  army  too  numerous,  gave  up  his  t>roject,  and 
having  permitted  his  followers  to  disperse,  made  his  own 
escape  to  Planders»  The  king  remained  three  weeks  in 
York,  and  he  then  returned  to  London  by  way  of  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol.  During  his  absence  the  queen  held 
her  court  at  Wiiichester,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  and 
her  mother-in-law  the  countess  of  Richmond.  Here,  in  her 
eighth  month,  (&ept.  20,1  she  wias  delivered  of  her  first  child, 
a  son,  who  was  namea  Arthur,  after  th&  famous  British 
hero,  from  whose  lineage  the  king  affected  to  be  sprung 
on  the  father's  side. 

The  evident  favor  shown  by  the  king  to  the  Lancastrian 
party  gave  great  offehoe  to  the  Yorkists;  they  were  also 
displeased  at  the  w'ant  of  respect  shown  to  the  queen  in  de- 
ferring her  coronation ;  the  manners  of  the  king  too  were 
cold  and  repulsive,  totally  different  from  those  of  the  former 
kings  of  England.  This  state  of  discontent  was  taken  ad« 
vantage  of  for  introducing  the  most  extraordinary  imposture 
recorded  in  history ;  for  though  many  have  personated  dead 
or  missing  princes,  who  ever  knew  of  an  impostor  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  prince  who  was  known  to  be  alive,  and  could  be 
produced  at  any  time? 

There  was  a  priest  at  Oxford  named  Richard  Simons, 
or  Symmonds,  a  man  of  a  subtle,  enterprising  temper.  He 
had  a  pupil  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  named  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker,  or,  as  others  said,  of  an  organ- 
maker.  This  youth  was  of  a  handsome,  engaging  counte- 
nance; and  the  priest,  whether  actuated  by  hopes  of  great 
advantages  to  himself  if  the  imposture  should  succeed,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  acting  merely  as  the  agent  of  higher 
persons,  instructed  him  to  assume  the  character  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  who,  it  was  rumored,  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower  in  the  late  reign.  But  on  a  report  of  the  escape  of 
the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  Simons,  or  his  directors,  changed 
the  plan,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Simnel  should  personate 
this  prince.  As,  during  the  abode  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
Irdand  as  chief  governor  in  the  time  pf  Henry  VI.,  the 
Anglo-Irish  had  become  strongly  attached  to  his  per«on, 
family,  and  cause,  it  was  resolved  that  the  drama  should  open 
in  that  country.  Accordingly  Simons  and  his  pupil  landed 
in  Dublin,  wh6re  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  deputy,  with- 
out hesitation  or  inquiry,  at  once  acknowledged  the  pre- 
tended Plantagenet.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
nobility  and  people  in  general.    The  Butlers  of  Ormond,  a 
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few  of  the  prelates,  and  the  citizens  of  Wateribrd.  alone  ad« 
hered  to  the  causQ  of  kin^r  Henry. 

When  these  events  reached  the  ears  pf  Henry,  he  sum- 
moned a  great  council  of  peers  and  prelates,  and  by  their 
advice  published  a  full  pardon  to  atl  his  former  opponents, 
for  the  preceding  one  had  been  so  clogged  with  conditions, 
and  had  been  violated  in  so  many  points,  as  to  have  failed 
of  its  great  objeict  He  then  had  the  earl  of  Warwick  led 
from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  brought  to  the 
palace  of  Shene,  where  the  nobility  and  all  others  had  daily 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  The  king  nfrxt  (and 
this  i^  a  measure  that  has  never  been  accounted  for  at  all 
satisfactorily)  seized  the  goods  of  ,the  queen-dowager,  and 
confined  her  in  the  convent  of  Bermondsey.  The  pretext 
assiffned  is,  that  she  had  put  her  daughters  into  the  power 
of  the  late  usurper ;  but  surely  if  she  did  so  to  make  her 
daughter  a  queen,  it  was  not  to  be  thence  inferred  that  she 
would  now  engage  in  a  plot  to  dethrone  her ! 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  whom  Richard  had  declared  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  whom  Henry  had  treated  with  favor,  now 
took  the  side  of  the  pretender,  and  having  established  a 
correspondence  with  sir  Thomas  Broughton  of  Lancashire, 
went  privately  to  the  court  of  Margaret  the  duchess-dowager 
of  Burgundy,  who,  as  Bacon  observes,  **  having  the  spirit 
of  a  man  and  the  malice  of  a  woman,  abounding  in  treasure 
by  the  greatness  of  her  dower  and  her  provident  govern- 
ment, and  being  childless  and  without  any  nearer  care,  made 
it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  majesty  foyal  of 
England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house;  and  she  bare 
such  a  mortal  hsftred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  per- 
sonally to  the  king,  as  that  she  was  no  ways  mollified  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but  rather 
hated  her  niece  as  the  means  of  the  king's  ascent  to  the 
crown  and  assurance  therein."  This  may  account  for 
Margaret's  readily  engaging  in  the  project ;  as  for  Lincoln, 
he  may  have  hoped,  if  the  present  king  was  overthrown,  to 
make  good  his  title  against  the  pretender,  the  real  War- 
wick, and  the  daughters  of  king  Edward. 

Margaret  having  furnished  Lincoln  uid  lord  Lovel  with 
a  body  o^  two  thousand  German  veterans,  commanded  by 
an  able  officer  named  Martin  Schwartz,  they  sailed  for 
Ireland  and  landed  at  Dublin.  '  By  the  advice  of  Lincoln 
the  impostor  was  crowned  (May  24)  as  Edward  VI.  by  the 
bishop  of  Meath,  a  crown  for  the  occasion  beidg  taken  trom 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  the  new  king  was  then  borne  from 
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the  cathedral  to  the  castle  on  the  shoulders  of  a  gigantic 
chieftain  of  English  blood,  named  Darcy.  A  parliament 
was  summoned,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for 
invading  England,  and^ut  ten  days  after  (June  4)  the  troops 
of  the  pretender  effected  a  landing  at  Furness  in  Lancashire^ 
where  being  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  sir  Thomas  firoughton 
they  pushed  on  for  Yorkshire.  The  king  meantime  had 
assembled  his  troops  at  Kenil Worth,  whence  he  advanced 
to  Nottingham ;  every  day  be  was  joined  by  additional  troops, 
while  Lincoln  found  all  his  efforts  vain  to  rouse  the  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  York.  He  resolved  to  make  himself 
if  possible  master  of  the  town  of  Newark^  but  the  king  got 
between  him  and  that  place,  and  at  Stoke  the  two  armies 
came  in  sight,  (June  16.)  Urged  by  despair,  though  his 
troops  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  n^en,  Lincoln  accepted 
the  proffered  combat.  The  battle  lasted  but  three  hours, 
and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  rebels,  one  half  of  whom 
were  slain.  Most  of  their  leaders  perished;  Lincoln, 
Schwartz,  sir  Thomas  Broughton,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
his  brother,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  remained  on  the  field. 
Lord  Lovel  was  seen  to  escape,  but  he  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  after.*  Simons  and  his  pupil  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  former,  being  ma,de  to  confess  the  imposture,  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  was  heard  of  no  more ;  the  latter  was  made 
a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  he  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  more  important  office  of  one  of  the  king's  falconers. 
Thus  ended  this  strange  insurrection. 

The  king,  who  always  felt  or  affected  great  devotion,  caused 
a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  at  Lincoln,  whither  he  proceeded 
after  the  battle ;  and  he  sent  his  banner  to  be  offered  to  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  had  made  his  vows. 
He  then  made  a  progress,  or  rather  judicial  circuity  through 
the  North,  where  he  punished  the  aiders  and,  abettors  of  the 
rebels,  in  a  few  cases  With  death,  in  most  by  fines  and  ran- 
soms, which  mode  was  more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  as  it 
brought  m(Hiey  into  his  coffers.    On  his  return  to  London, 


*  **  Toward  the  cloae  of  the  17th  oentnry,  at  hia  leat  at  Minuter* 
Love],  in  Oxfordihire,  waa  diacovered  a  chamber  under  the  ^und,  in 
which  waa  the  akeleton  of  a  man  aeated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  re- 
clined on  a  table.  Hence  it  is  auppoaed  that  the  furtive  had  found 
an  aajlnm  in  this  aubterraneona  chamber,  where  be  was,  perhaps^ 
Mtorved  Ux  death  through  neglect."  (Lin jj^ard,. from  West's  Farness^ 
p.  2L0.}  This  incident  has  acquired  additional  interest  from  the  use 
made  of  it  in  a  romanoe,  of  which  the  soene  is  ia  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 
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aware  of  the  impolicy  of  having  so  long  deferred  the  queen's 
coronation,  he  caused  that  ceremony  to  be  performed  with 
gfeat  magnificence.  Far  this  purpose,  hairing  heed  lodged 
according  to  custom  in  the  ToWer,  she  was  conveyed  on 
Saturday,  November  the  534th,  to  Westminster  in  a  litter, 
over  which  four  knights  held  ^  canopy  of  doth  of  gold: 
She  was  attired  in  white  bloth  of  gold  damask,  with  a 
mantle  of  the  same  furred  with  erinine.  "  Her  faire  yelow 
haire,"  says  our  authority,  "  huntf  downe  pleyne  byhynd  her 
bak  with  a  calle  of  pipes  over  it.  Severd  other  litters,  and 
four  baronesses  mounted  Oh  gray  palfreys,  followed.  On 
Sunday  she  was  crowned,  and  she  then  dined  in  state  in  the 
hall.  The  lady  Catherine  Grey  tod  mistress  Ditton  went 
and  sat  at  her  feet  under  the  table/  and  the  countesses  of 
Oxford  and  Rivers  knelt  Kt  each  side  of  her,  holding  a 
kerchief  at  times  before  her.  The  king  viewed  the  whole 
from  behind  a  lattice. 

Henry  was  now  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  as  the  Scots  were  the  peo]^Ie  who  could  ffive  him  greatest 
annoyance,  he  took  advantage  of  the  friendly  feeling  which 
their  king,  James  IH.,  had  toward  himj  to  establish  a  truce 
for  seven  years  between  their  respective  kingdoms;  to 
strengthen  their  amity,  it  was  arranged  that  James,  who  was 
how  a  widower,  should  marry  the  queen-dowager,  and  his 
two  sons  two  pf  her  daughters.*  This  project,  however, 
was  frustrated,  as  the  king  of  Scots  was  murdered  the 
following  year  by  his  turbulent  subjects.  Henry  renewed  the 
truce  with  his  son  and  successor. 

The  affairs  of  Brittany  were  at  this  time  in  a  very  ticklish 
condition.'  It  ^as  the  only  one  of  the  great  fiefs  excq>t  Bur- 
gundy which  had  not  been  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
its  duke  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his  only  children 
were  two  daughters.  The  eldest,  Anne,  who  was  now  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  by  the 
lord  d'Albrel  of  Beam.  But  the  young  king  of  France, 
Charles  VHI.,  who,  as  being  contracted  to  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  could  not  seek  the  hand  of  Anne,  was  resolved 
to  assert  some  ancient  feudal  claim  and  take  possession  of  the 
d  uchy.  Some  time  after  the  French  troops  entered  Brittany ; 
both  sides  applied  to  Henry;  his  parliament  gave  him  funds, 

*  Rymer,  xii.  329.  Thii  fk6t,  fint  adrerted  to  bj  Lingard,  seeroi  to 
disproTe  completely  the  common  notion  that  Henry  treated  his  mother* 
in-law  with  great  iad  unneeeMary  harshneaa. 
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and  urged  him  to  aid  the  duke ;  but  though  he  took  their 
money,  he  heeded  not  their  advice.  The  French  arms  still 
advanced,  (1488,)  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty 
allowing  Cnarles  to  retain  his  conquests,  and  binding  him- 
self not  to  marry  either  of  his  daughters  without  the  consent 
of  his  superior  lord.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  duke  and  his 
youngest  daughter  both  died ;  Charles  then  claimed .  the 
succession,  and  renewed  the  war,  and  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  one  half  of  the  duchy. 

The  English  nation  was  eager  (o  take  the  part  of  the 
persecuted  princess.  The  parliament^when  summoned  again, 
freeJy  granted  supplies ;  ^'  yet,"  says  Bacon,  <<  the  subsidy 
granted  bare  a  fruit  that  proved  harsh  and  bitter.  All  was 
mned  at  last  into  the  king's  })am,  but  it  was  aSter  a  stornl.  ^ 
The  people  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  refused  to  pay  it ;  the 
collectors  Appealed  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
wrote  to  court  for  instructions;  the  king  wrote  back  that 
be  would  not  abate  a  penny ;  the  earl  assembled  the  free- 
holders and  delivered  the  harsh  mandate  in  a  harsh  manner ; 
the  people  became  irritated,  and,  attacking  the  earl's  house, 
slew  himself  and  some  of  hiis  servaiits.  An  insurrection 
now  broke  out,  headed  by  sir  John  Egremont  and  a  low 
fellow  named  John  i  Chamber.  The  king  sent  troops 
against  them  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  pardoned 
and  released  from  the  Tower,  and  the  insurgents  were 
speedily  routed.  Egremont  escaped  to  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  Chamber  was  taken,  and  executed  at  York. 

A  body  of  six  thousand  men,  however,  under  lord  Wil- 
loughbyde  Brook,  was  sent  to  Brittany;  but  as  they  were 
forbidden  to  act  on  the  offensive  they  proved  of  little  use,  and 
as  soon  as  ^he  six  months  of  their  service  were  expired  they 
returned  home.  The  duchess  afterwards  (1491)  married 
Maximilian  by  proxy,  but  the  king  of  France  having  gained 
over  her  counsellors,  and  supporting  their  arguments  by  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  forced  her  to  rescind  that  contract  and 
become  his  queen. 

Henry,  seeing  Brittany  thus  lost,  resolved,  since  he  could 
do  nothing  else,  to  make  money  of  the  affair.  He  summoned 
a  parliament,  and  pretending  great  indignation,  declared  his 
determination  to  make  war  on  France ;  the  parliament,  always 
liberal  on  these  occasions,  readily  granted  two  tenths  and 
two  fifteenths,  and  the  king  himself  renewed  the  practice 
of  extorting  money  under  the  title  of  bepevolence.  We  are 
told  of  a  dilemma  used  by  the  chancellor  Morton  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  some  called  his  fork,  others  his  crutch. 
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He  directed  the  commissioiiera,  that  "  if  they  met  with  any 
4hat  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them  that  they  must  needs 
'  1ia?e  because  they  laid  up ;  and  if  they  were  spenders,  they 
must  needs  have  because  it  was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner 
of  Hying."  So,  as  the  historian  says,  neither  kind  came 
amiss,  and  the  king,  having  thus  gotten  plenty  of  money,  at 
length  landed  at  Calais,  (Oct  6,)  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hun* 
dred  men-atrarms  and  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  whence  he 
advanced  in  a  few  days  and  laid  siege  to  Boulogne.  But  this 
was  all  mere  sham  and  pret^ence,  for  negotiations  for  peace 
were  going  on  all  the  time;  a  treaty  of  peace  and. amity 
was  finally  concluded,  (Nov.  3,)  Charles  engaging  to  pay,  at 
the  rate  of  25,000  francs  a  year,  the  sum  of  149,000/.  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  on  his  queen,  and  of  the  arrears  of 
the  annuity  due  to  Edward  IV.  Henry  then  returned  to 
England ;  his  counsellorst  who  had  all  |;otten  presents  and 
pensions  from  Charles,  praised  his  wisdom  and  policy; 
but  his  nobles,  many  of  whom  had  sold  or  pledged  their 
estates  to  furnish  them  for  the  war,  were  discontented,  and 
said  that  *'  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people 
to  feather  himself" 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy  was,  by  the  classic  fancy  of  the 
age,  styled  the  king's  Juno,  as  being  to  him  what  that  god* 
dess  was  to  the  '*  pious  iEiaieas."  She  was  unremitting  in 
her  hostility,  and  **  at  this  time,"  says  Bacon,  "  the  king 
began  again  to  be  haunted  with  spirits  by  her  magic  and 
curious  arts."  For  just  as  he  had  declared  war  against 
France,  a  vessel  from  Portugal  arrived  at  Cork  in  Ireland, 
ou  board  of  which  was  a  young  man  of  engaging  mien,  and 
aged  about  twenty  years.  A  rumor  soon  spread  that  he 
was  Richard  duke  of  York,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower. 
The  answers  he  made  when  questioned  satisfied  his  credulous 
auditors.  The  citizens,  induced  by  O' Water,  their  late 
mayor,  declared  for  him ;  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  great 
southern  chief,  did  the  same ;  but  the  earl  of  Kildare,  when 
applied  to,  returned  an  ambiguous  answer.  Ere  the  pre- 
tender advanc^  any  farther,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Charles  to  repair  to  France,  which  he  accepted,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  was  treated  as  the  true  heir  to  the  English  crown ;  a 
guard  of  honor  was  assigned  him,  and  the  exiles,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred,  offered  him  their  services.  Henry  hur- 
ried on  the  peace,  and  Charles  then  ordered  the  pretender 
to  quit  his  dominions,  having  now  made  the  use  of  him  he  had 
proposed.  He  sought  refuge  with  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
t>y  whom  he  was  received  with  open  arms ;  she  styl^  him 
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the  Wl^ttiB  Rose  of  EagUnd,  and  gave  bim -a  guard  of  thirty 
halberdierB.  The  English  Yorkists,  anuous  to  ascertaiit 
the  truth,  sent  over  sir  Itbbert  CiiffcH'd  as  theit  seeret  agebt, 
and.  he  reported  that  he  was  the  real  'duke  of  York.  .  The 
king  also  despatched  his  emissaries,  in  order  to  find  out  whe 
he  realljr  was ;  4ind  the  result  of  their  inquiries  is  said  to  have 
beoQ,  that  his  name>  war  Peterkin,  or  Perkin,  (i.  e.  Little 
Pet^,)  Osbecfk  or  Warb^ck,  the  soti  of  a  converted  Jew  of 
Tournay;.  that  by  (requentinff  the  society  of  the  English 
merchants  in  Flanders  he  had  acquired,  their  language  and 
manners;  that  the  lady  Margaret  h^d  fixed  upon. ^im  as  a 
proper  person  to  |)er9onate  her  nephew ;  and  that  fearing  he 
Would  be  suspected  if  he  came  direct  from  Flanders,  she  had 
sent  him  to  Lisbon  in  the  service  of  lady  Bromptoui  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  exiles.  The  king  now  fequired  of  the  arch- 
duke Philip,  the  sovereign  of  burgundy,  to^  banish  or  surren* 
der  Warbeck;  but  he  replied  that  he  could  not  control  the 
duchess  in  the  lands  of  her  dower.  Henry,  in  revenge,  with« 
drew  the  mart  of  English  doth  from  Antwerp,  and  forbade 
all  int^course  between  the  two  co^ntries• 

The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  king  bad  ffained  Clifibrd, 
who  communicated  to  him  the  names  of  the  leading  English 
Yorkists  who  were  in  correspondence  with  the  partisans  of 
the  pretender ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Lord  Filzwaher  and 
several  others  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Sentence 
of  death  wa»  passed  on  them.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  sir 
Thomas  Thwaites,  and  Robert  Radcliffe  were  ejLecuted  at 
once ;  FitzwaJter  was  imprisoned  at  Calais ;  the  rest  were 
pardoned.  But «  greater  victim  was. to  fall.  After  celebra«> 
tmg  his  Christmas,  Henry  removed  his  court  to  the  Tow^r, 
(Jan.  7,  1495,)  where  Clifford  was  brought  before,  him  and 
received  his  pardon  on  his  knees.  Being  required  to  reveal 
all  lie  knew  of  the  conspiracy,  he  named  the  lord  chamberlain 
sir  William  Stanley,  he  i^ho  had  saved  the  king's  life  at  Bos- 
worth.  The  king  afiected  great  horror,  and  refused  to 
believe  him ;  Clifibrd  persisted,  and  Stanley,  when  examined 
the  next  day,  actually  confessed  the  charge.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  some  time  after  beheaded;  and  as  his  per^ 
sbnal  property,  much  exceeding  4&,(KM)  marks,  and  his  lands, 
yielding  3(K)0/.  a  year  *'  of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  those 
times,"  fel4  to  the  king,  they  were  thought  to  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  pardon^  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he  was 
really  guilty  of  some  word»  or  acts  inconsistent  with  perfect 
loyalty.     The  chief  charge  against  him  seems  to  have  been 
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his  having  said,  *'  Ifl  were  sare  thi^t  that  jovmg  man  trerd 
king  Eldwnrd's  eoh^  I  wcmki  neiter  bear  armi  against  him." 

The  pretender  had  now  laiii  idle  for  three  jews,  and  the 
Flemings  and  the  archduke  were  complaiiling  of  the  losses 
which  he  oansed  them.  He  therefore  found  it  neoessary  to 
make  an. effort,  and  while  Henry  wi»  spending  some  time 
with  his  mother  at  Latham  in  Ltooashire,  he  landed  (July  3) 
a  few  hundred  adventurers  at  Deal  in  Kent  But  the  people 
of  the.  country  rose  and  killed  Mveral  of  them,  took  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners,  and  drove  tlie  rest  to  their  boats. 
The  prisoners  were  led  to  London,  ''dl  ra3ed  in  ropes,  like 
a  team  of  horses  in  cart,"  and  by  the  king's  order  they  were 
all  hanged  there  or  on  difiSbrent  parts  of  the  coast.  Perkifi 
return^  to  the  Netherla<i4a,  but  the  great  treaty  of  commerce, 
which  tras  signed  the  next  year  between  them  and  England, 
having  deprived  him  of  his  asylum  there,  he  put  tosea  once 
more.  He  now  sailed  to  Cork,  but  he  found  no  countenance 
there,  as  Henry  had  secured  the  obedience  of  the  Irish.  He 
therefore  departed,  and  directed  bis- course  to  Scotland^ 
where  havii^r,  it  is  said,  presented  to  king  James  letters  from 
the  king  of  France  and  the  lady  Margaret,  he  was  received 
with  all  due  honor,  and  the  king  gave  him  in  marriage  the 
lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and 
a  near  relation  of  his,  own.  .  In  the  winter  the  king  assembled 
an  army  of  borderers  and  invaded  Northumberland ;  4he  ad- 
venturer, whd  had  a  body  of  about  fourteen  hundred  English 
and  other  outlaws  with  him,,  issued  a  proclamation  oalling  on 
his  loyal  subjects  •'to  arm  in  his  cause,  and  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  Henry  Tudor^  as  he  styled  the  k^ng.  But  the  Eng- 
lish took  nohe^,*  the  king  of  Scots  then  began  to  burn 
and  waste  the  Country,  at  which  Perkin,  it  is  ^aid,  was,  or 
affected  to  be  greatly  moved^  declaring  'Hbat  no  crown  was 
so  dear  to  his  ihind  as  that  he  desired  to  purchase  it  with  the 
blood  and  ruin  of  his  country ; "  the  king,  half  in  jest,  made 
answer,  *'  that  he  doubted  much  he  was  careful  for  that  was 
none  of  his,  SQd  that  he  should  be  too  good  a  steward  for  his 
enemy  to  save  the  country  to  his  use." 

The  king  used  the  pretext  of  this  inroad  to  call  a  parlia* 
ment  and  obtain  a  subsidy.  The  tax  was  paid  in  most  places ; 
but  in  Cornwall  the  people^  excited  by  the  harangues  of  one 
Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier  of  Bodmin,  and  one 
Thomas  Flammock,  a  prating  lawyer,  assembled  in  arms 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  marched  for  Lbn- 
don,'to  petition  the  king  to  punish  the  primate  Morton  and 
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•ir  Reginald  Giej,  wbom  they  regarded  a^  ih^  laUioiBQf  this 
IropQst '  At  WelJe  they  w-ere  joined  by  the  lord  4udley^  whom 
|bey  made  their  leader;  they  then' advanced  into  Kent^  and 
encamped  on  Blackheath,  Within  view,  of  London.  The 
king,  who  had  bi$  V^oopa  aasembled,.  pr^^red  (o  give  them 
battle.  He  divided  his  arqiy  into  thre^  parts,  qC  which  gne^ 
under  the  earl  of  Oxtbfd,  was  io  get  in  the  ifear  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  rebeJa  were  posted ;  the  second,  nnder  lyAubigny  - 
the  lord  ^hainberl^n,  w4s,  to  fuUack  th^jn  in  fro'nt;  while 
the  third,  under  hiniself  in  person,  w^s  40  remain  as  a  reaer^o 
in  St  George's  Fields.  <Qn  Satqrday,  Juiie  99d,  (the  king?9 
lucky  day,  as  he  esteemed  it,)  the  atiaok  was  made.  The 
advance  guard  of  the  rebels  defendod  Peptford-brid^^e  at  first 
stoutly,  but  they  were  driven  back  to  their  main  ^  body  ^ 
D'Aubigny  then  gained  (he  h'dl,  apd  they  scattered,  and  fled 
in  ail  direc^ons.  About  two  thousand  of  them  weife  shiin, 
and  fifteen  hundred  taken,  aynong  which  last  were  th^r 
three  leaders.  Lord  Audley  was  beheaded ;  Flaoiinock  and 
Joseph  were  hanged  ^  Tybnrn  ;  all  the  reat  were  par- 
doned. 

Meantime  the  king  of  Scots  again  poured  bifl  Jight  troq|>s 
over  ihe  borders,  and  acoured  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Tees.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  he  retired, 
imd  sQon  after^  under  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, a  truce  for  seven  yeare  was  concluded.  The  pretender 
thm  led  Scotland,  and  having  made  another  ineffeetual 
attempt  at  Cor|c,  sailed  over  to  Whitsand  bay,  wbenpe  he 
advanced  to  Bodmin  and  rf^sed  the  banner  of  Rioh^d  IV. 
The  Cornishmen  to  the  number  of  three  .thousand  repaired 
to  him,  and  his  \|irmy  was  doubled  by  the.  time  he  retiched 
Exeter,  to  which  town  he  laid  siege.  But  the  citizens  de- 
fending themselves  valiantly,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  county  coming  to  their  aid,  he  retired,  and  Jed  hip  men 
toward  Taunton,  at  which  place  the  royal  army  had  now 
arrived.  During  the  day  (Sept.  20)  be  made  all  reiidy  for 
battle  with  great  alacrity ;-  hiii  about  midnight  he  secretly 
departed  with  about  sixty  horse  and  took  sanctuary  at  Bewd- 
ley,  or  Beaujieu;  in  the  New  Forest.  The  rebels  next  day, 
finding  theipselves  ahandoned,  submitted,  and  were  all  par^ 
doned  except  a  few  of  the  ringleaders.  Some  horsemen 
were  sent  to  St  Michael's  Mount  to  take  the  lady  Gatherina 
Gordon,  who  had  been  left  there  by  her  husband,  "  whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved,  adding  the  virtues  of  a  wife 
to  the  virtues  of  her  §ex."  When  she  was  brought  to  the 
king  he  treated  her  with  great  kindni^;  be  ^meryards 
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placed  her  about  the  queen,  and  assigned  her  kn  hohorabte 
pension.  The  nan^e  ofthe  White  flose,  originally  "given  to 
oei;  husband's  false  title,  was  continued  in  common  speech  to 
her  true  beauty.'*  • 

A  guard  was  placed  round  the  sanctuary  to  prevent  the  es* 
6ape  of  Perkin ;  and,  seeing  thathe  had  no  hopes  remaining, 
he  consented  to  leave  it  on  promise  of  a  pardon.  The  king 
did  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but  he  had  his  liberty, 
and  on  tho  return  to  London  he  rode  in  the  royal  suite. 
On  the  way  multitudes  flocked  to  gaze  oh  him.  When  they 
came  to  London  he  was  led  on  horseback  through  the  city 
to  the  Tower  and  back  to  Westminster.  He  was  ordered 
not  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  he  was  repeat- 
edly examined  about  his  history,  and  a  portion  of  his  confession 
was  made  public.  After  six  months,  being  weAry  of  restraint, 
he  contrived  to  escape,  and  made  for  the  coast,  but  he  was  so 
closely  pursued  that  he  took  sanctuary  once  more  at  the 
priory  of  Bethlehem  at  Shene.  At  the  request  of  the  prior 
the  king  granted  him  his  life ;  but  he  was  made  to  stand  an 
entire  day  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster-hall,  and  the  next 
day  in  Cheapside,  and  read  alotid  the  confession  which  he 
had  made  and  signed.  He  was  then  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

In  the  Tower  Warbeck  soon  contrived  to  form  an.  intimacy 
with  the  unhappy  earl  of  Warwick.  This  ill-fated  youth  had 
spent  nearly  his  whple  life  in  prison  merely  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  real  Pllmtagenet.  Being  secluded  from  all 
society  his  faculties  were  never  developed,  and  his  ignorance 
was  such  that,  as  the  chronicler  says,  ^*  he  could  not  discern 
a  goose  fi'om  a  capon.*'  He  gave  in  to  the  projects  of  the 
pretender  for  their  escape;  four  servants  of  the  lieutenant,  it 
is  said,  were  gained,  who  were  to  inilrder  their  master  and 
then  convey  the  prisoners  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  the  plot 
was  discovered  in  time;  Perkin  was  then  tried  and  convicted 
of  treasons  committed  by  him  after  his  landing  in  the  king- 
dom, and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  where  he  once  more 
read  hisr  confession  and  averred  its  tnith.t  Warwick  was 
arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers  for  conspiring  with  Perkin 
to  raise  sedition  and  to  destrojr  the  king ;  the  poor  innocent 
youth  pleaded  guilty,  and  waa  beheaded  on  Tower-hilJ,  (Nov. 
28.) 

*  She  afterwards  married  a  Welsh  kniffbt  named  iit  Matthew  Cracfr 
dock.  (Caradoc,)  and  lies  buried  in  the  cfiuich  of  Swansea, 
t  See  Appendix  (S.) 
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Such  was  Che  end  ^f  the  last  male  of  the,  PlaBtBgeneta, 
lli9  faie  waa  lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  people  did 
not  hesiti^e  to  say  that  the  late  plot  had  been  only  a  device 
of  the  king  to  have  ^  pretext  for  destrojing  him;  for  he  felt 
that  asiong  as  Warwick  lived  he  had  no  chance  of  peaces 
Even  this  very  year,  a  young  man  of  Safiblk,  named  Halph 
Wilford,  aided  by  one  Patrick,  a  friar,  had  personated  the 
young  earl  in  Kent,  and  though  they  bad  no  success,  and  the 
former  was  executed  aqd  the  latter  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
attempt  might  be  renewed.  ,Tbo^  odious  renson^  of  state 
which  are  held  to  justify  every  crime,  might  therefore  have 
induced  the  king  to  seize,  if  not  make,  the  pretext  for  freeing 
himself  from  apprehension  by  sheddins  guiltless  blood.  But 
we  are  assured  that  it  was  not  so  m^cA  anxiety  for  his;  own 
safety,  as  the  desire  of  procuring  a  high  alliance  for  his  son, 
that  actuated  Henry.  He  had  t^en  for  some  time  in  treaty 
with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  for  a  matoh  between  his 
eldest  son  and  the  infanta  Catherine,  and  he  caused,  it  is  said, 
letters  out  of  Spain  to  be  shown  dt  this  time,  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  written  to  him  **  that  he.  saw  no  hopes  of  hb  succes* 
sion  as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived;  and  that  he  was 
loatb  to  send  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers;"  and 
many  years  after,  that  princess,  on  a  sad  occasion,  declared 
"that  she  had  not  offended,  but  it  was  a  j^udgment  of  Qod., 
for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blowl."* 

The  kinff  now  had  r^t  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
The  state  or  almost  constant  hostility  with  Scotland  was  ter- 
minated by  a  marriage  between  the  lung  of  Scots  and  Henry's 
eldest  daughter  Margaret.  When  some  of  his  council  exr 
pressed  their  fears  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
England  might  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  more  saga- 
cious monarch  ,rq>lied,  <'  that  if  that  should  be^  Scotland 
would  be  but  an  accession  to  England,  for  that  the  greater 
would  draw  the  less."    Time  has  verified  the  prediction. 

The  long-projeeted  marriage  between  prince  Arthur  and 
the  Spanish  infanta  took  place  (Nov.  14,  1501)  as  soon  as 
the  prince  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year.    There  were  splenr 


*  **  Lord  Bacon,"  says  Mackintosh, "  a  witness  against  Henry  above 
exception,  positively  affirms  that  the  flafttioas  correspondence  had 
been  seen  in  England,  and  that  it  was  shown  bj  the  king  to  ezcasa 
his  assent  to  a  deed  of  blood/*  -  Lingard,  who  would  not  willingly 
hear  any  thing  bad  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere 
**  report  to  remove  the  odium  from  the  king."  Cardinal  Pole,  however, 
Warwick**  nephew,  ^seems  to  have  believed  it,  for  his  biographers  Bec- 
eatelli  and  Dudith  bolh  aswrt  it.  and  evidently  on  his  authority. 
27» 
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did  leatirities  on  the  oooatioo,  aad  Ludlow  in  (Shvoppshire  wu 
fixed  oa  m  tbe  mhode  of  the  yoang  coaple.  Sat  their  eonos- 
bial  felicity  was  destined  to  an  eariy  Uiifht^  lor  the  amiable 
and  aecompliflhed  prinoe  fell  sick  and  died  in  the«)i>ring  of 
the  following  year,  (April  3.)  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  over- 
ovne  his  grief,  which  was  grcM,  hegan*  tq  think  how  he 
still  might  retain  the  Spoiisb  eonneetion,  vid  get  the  prin- 
eess's  portion,  which  was  900>000  orowns;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose;  when  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  late  mvrrtage  had 
been  fruitle8s,t  it  was  arranged  that  his  second  son,  Heftiry, 
who  was  now  twelve  years  old,  should  espouse  his  brother's 
widow  when  he  attained  the  a^  of  fifteen.  The  primate 
Warham  strongly  objected  to  this  course,  as  contrary  to  the 
drrine  law.  but  his  scruples  were  not  regarded,  and  the  ne^ 
oessary  bull  of  dispensation  was  easily  procured  from  pope 
Julius  II. 

The  following  year  (1503)  Henry  leet  his  queen,  who  died 
in  childbed  in  the  Tower.  As  the  dowager  qneen  of  Naples 
had  been  left  an  immense  property  by  her  husband,  he  had 
thoughts  of  seeking  her  hand ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
reigning  king  refused  to  let  the  devise  be  executed,  he  laid 
his  plan  aside. 

On  the  death  of  Isabel  qneeo  of  Castile,  her  crown  devolved 
to  her  daughter  Joanna,  who  was  married  to  tbe  archduke 
Phihp.  As  the  new  king  and  queen  were  sailing  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Spain,  (1506,)  stress^  of  weather  drove  them 
into  Weymouth.  As  soon  as  Henry  heard  of  their  arrival  he 
sent  to  invite  them  to  his  court  at  Windsor,  where  he  detained 
them  for  three  months :  in  which  time  he  made  Philip  con- 
sent  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  more  to  the  advanta^  of  £ng« 
land  than  the  former  one,  and  offered  to  marty  his  sister  the 
dowager  duchess  of  Savoy.  He  also  took  advantage  of  ^  the 
captivity,  as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  archdake,  to  get  into  his 
power  a  man  of  whom  he  had  his  apprehensions.  This  was 
Edrautid  de  la  Pole,  younger  brothiEK'  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  slain  at  Stoke.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  tbe  duke 
of  Suffolk,  Edmund  claimed  the  title  uid  property,  but  Henry 
would  only  give  him  (and  that  as  a  boon)  the  title  of  earl  and 
a  small  part  of  the  property.  When  he  afterwards  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  man,  the  king  granted  him  a  pardon,  but 
commanded  him  to  plead  it  openly  in  the  court  of  Kipg'^ 
Bench.     Suffolk's  pride  was  wounded,  and  he  retired  to.  his 

*  Henry  wu  not  given  ths  title  of  Prinfie  «f  WsJm  %  aoms  montkf 
after  Arthttf*t  death. 
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MMttlndiwkitttofBiirgiHidy^  HeDiy,  however,  ladsced  him 
to  riMra,  «nd  We  was  presMt  at  the  ■wrriage  of  prinee  At* 
thiir ;  tm  whieii  ^ceanrni  Ihe  splea^r  of  his  equipa^  and 
other  expeaaes  iwfoifed  hkm  deeply  in  debt  Soon  after,  ka 
ran  away  ajariei,  and  the  kimg  ihtm,  ampectnig  avOCRiipir«6y , 
directed  sir  Roheit  CWaon,  capVaift  of  the  carae  of  HaaMoea, 
near  Ca^ai8,  to  pretend  .to  4k«ert  to  him,  and  if  poaeifble  to 
tears  hia  aeereta.  On  the  infonnataon  sent  by  Caraoti,  the 
king  atrasted  hv  own  brpchef-m^'law  the  eaxl  of  Devon,  Su^ 
folk's  brother  WiHiain,  air  Jamea  Tyrrel,  air  William  Wind- 
kain,  aifd  some  other  a  The  two  film,  agminat  whom  there 
was  MO  chaflrge  bm  their  kindred  to  Suffolk,  were  detained  in 
prison ;  Che  two  lAat  were  exeeiiled  for  having  aided  Ihe  ktng'a 
enemy  y**  (td02.)  Thta  cmsfaed  the  eonspiraey,  if  there  waa 
one,  and  SnffinlR  waa  now  living  in  pennry  in  the  archdake'a 
domtniona. 

One  day  Henry  dfew  the  arohdnke  into  m  prirale  room, 
and  laying  hia  hasad  on  hia  arm,  said,  '*  Sir,  you  have  been 
aaved  open  vof  coltst;  I  hope  yon  will  not  aa&r  me  to  wreck 
npon  years.'*  PhiHp  aaked  what  he  meant.  **  I  mean  it," 
said  he,  **  by  that  aame  harebrain  wild  fellow,  my  subject,  the 
earl  of  SuiTolk,  irho  is  protected  in  yonr  country,  and  begins 
to  play  the  fool  when  all  othera  are  weary  of  it''  '*  I  had 
thought,  air,"  replied  Philip,  '*  your  felicity  had  been  above 
these  thoughts,  but  if  it  trouble  vou  I  will  banish  him." 
'<  These  hornets,"  said  the  king,  '^are  best  in  their  nests, 
and  worst  when  they  do  fly  abroad ;  my  desire  is  to  have  him 
delivered  to  me."  Philip  mnaed,  and  said,  "  That  can  I  not 
do  with  my  honor,  and  less  with  yours;  for  yon  will  be 
thought  to  have  used  me  as  a  prisoner."  **Then,"  cried 
Henry,  **  the  matter  is  at  an  end ;  for  I  will  take  that  dishonor 
upon  me,  and  so  your  honor  is  aaved."  It  was  finally  agreed* 
that  Suffolk  should  be  induced  to  surrender,  ihe  king  pledge 
ing  himself  not  to  touch  his  life.  He  came,  therefore,  and 
waa  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Philip  then  departed. 

The  king's  avarice  naturally  increased. with  his  years,  and 
he  serupled  at  no  means  of  extortihg  money  from  his  subjects. 
His  chief  agents  were  two  able  but  unprincipled  lawyera, 
Edmund  Dudley  and  Richard  Empson ;  the  former  a  man  of 
good  family,  the  latter  Ihe  aon  of  a  aieve^maker.  These  men, 
(whom  lie  made  barona  of  Ihe  exchequer,)  by  reviving  dor* 
mant  claims  of  the  crown,  by  taking  advantage  of  varioua 

*  It  wu  on  this  occasiote  that  Tyml  eonfbned  the  murder  of  the 
two  pffhi#ei  In  the  Tower. 
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ancient  and  nearly  obaolete  statntea,  wtii6h  had  treated  nom* 
berless  offences  punishable  by  finCi  etc.,  and  other  modes, 
and  by  encouraging  a  host  of  informers,  drew  large  sums 
into  the  royal  coffers,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched 
themselves  enormously,  while  they  shared  with  the  king  in 
haviag  the  jnaledictiops  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

If  we  may  credit  the  following  story,  the  king  hims^f 
equalled  his  agents  in  ihe  art  of  taking  advantage  of  the  letter 
of  the  law,  without  regard  to  good  feeling  or  justice.  He 
was  one  time  ontertained  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  man  who 
had  always  been  active  and  zealous  in  his  cause.  As  he  was 
depwrtinjr  from  the  castle,  the  earPs  servants  and  retainers, 
dressed  tn  his  liveries,  stood  drawn  up  in  two  rows  to  do  the 
monarch  honor^  ''  My  lord,''  said  the  king,  "  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  hospitality,  but  it  is  greater  than  the  speech. 
These  handsome  gehtlemen  and  yeomen  that  I  see  on  each 
side  of  me  are  surely  your  menial  savants."  **  That,  may  it 
please  your  grace,"  replied  the  earl,  **  were  not  for  mine  ease; 
they  are  most  of  them  my  retaipers,  come  to  do  me  service  at 
a  time  like  this,  apd  chiefly  to  see  your  grace."  Henry  gave 
a  start.  <<  By  my  faith,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  (o  have  my  laws 
broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  you." 
An  act  had  been  passed  against  this  practice  in  the  beeianing 
of  his  reign,  and  the  earl  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,0002.  for 
having  thus  honored  his  king. 

Henry  had  been  for  some  time  subject  to  the  gout ;  every 
year  the  attacks  became  more  severe,  and  he  was  finally 
carried  off  by  one  of  them,  (April  22, 1509,)  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  his  death*bed  he  desired  his  son  to  put 
the  «arl  of  Suffolk  to  death ;  he  also,  it  is  said,  charged  him 
not  to  marry  his  brother's  widow.  He  forgave  all  offences 
against  the  crown  except  murder  and  felony,  and  directed 
that  reparation  should  be  made  to  all  who  had  suffered  by  the 
injustice  of  his  ministers.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
splendid  chapel  founded  by  himself  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  still  remains,  a  noble  monument  of  the  king's  munifi- 
cence, and  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  our  forefathers  in  the  art 
of  architecture. 

Henry  VII.  was  personally  brave,  but  be  was  a  lover  of 
peace.  He  was  sagacious  and  circumspect,  could  conceal 
his  own  designs  and  fathom  those  of  others.  He  was  by 
nature  distrustful ;  he  appears  to  have  been  nearly  incapable 
of  fi-iendship  or  any  strong  attachment.  His  clemency  to 
rebels  on  various  occasions  shows  him  not  to  have  been  of 
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a  cruel  or  sanguinary  temper ;  while  his  marder  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  proves  that  h^  could  even  shed  innooent  blood  oat 
of  policy.  But  the  great  bletnish  of  his  character  was  ava- 
rice; this  low  and  grovelling  passion  tinged  all  his  nets,  led 
htm  to  commit  numerous  deeds  of  oppression,  and  caused 
him  to  leave  the  world  laden  with  the  maledictions  of  his 
people.  From  the  charge  of  studied  neglect  of  his  queen 
we  think  he  has  been  cleared;  he  seems  to  have  treated  hec 
with  as  much  affection  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  show  to  any 
woman,  perhaps  with  as  much  as  she  deserved,  when  we  con- 
aider  her  indecent  haste  to  marrf  hef  uncle,  the  murderer  of 
her  brothers. 

The  court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  afterwards  became 
such  an  instrument  of  oppression,  was  invested  by  parliament 
in  this  reign  with  authority  for  Oppressing  the  dangerous 
practice  of  maintenante,  or  giving  of  1  i ver ies.  Its  m embek's , 
like  those  of  the  old  Curia  Regis,  were  the  {Principal  officers 
of  state,  with  a  power  of  adding  two  to  their  nuniber ;  their 
powers  were  discretionary. 

The  New  World  was  discovered  while  Henry  VIL  occn^ 
pied  the  throne.  He  commissioned  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Ve- 
netian who  was  settled  at  Bristol,  to  fit  out  vessels  for  dis^ 
eovery  and  conquest  in  the  lands  beyond  the  western  ocean. 
Cabot  discovered  (1497)  the  coast  of  North  America,  from 
Labrador  to  the  guif  of  Florida. 


CHAPTER  IL 
HENRY  VIII. 
1509—1526. 


The  new  monarch  was  just  eighteen  years,  of  age,  hand- 
some in  person  and  popular  in  manners.  The  claims  of  the 
White  and  Red  Roses  were  united  in  him,  ao  that  all  chanees 
of  a  disputed  title  were  removed.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
late  king,  through  his  avarice,  made  men  look  with  joyful 
anticipation  to  die  reign  of  a  young  and  gallant  prince ;  and 
the  treasures  amassed  by  that  avarice  enabled  him  te  fulfil 
these  expectations. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  his  grandmother,  the  venerable 

o  o 
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counters  of  Richmond^  Henry  retained  dl  hU  fkther's  fakliM 
and  experieftoed  mtnuters.  tixa  next  eve  wm  to  cdebrato 
kis  marriage  With  the  princess  Catherine,  which  the  crafty^ 
kiterested  policy -of  their  fathers  had  hitherto  held  in-  sue- 
pense.  The  ceremony  was  performed  two  months  after  his 
aceeasion,  (June  24;)  the  joint  coronation  immediately  sae- 
ceeded,  and  for  two  years  pleasure  and  amusement  formed 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  court  of  England.  The  king, 
who  excelled  in  mu-tial  exercises,  loyed  to  display  his  address 
and  vigor  before  his  consort,  het  ladies,  the  nobUity,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors ;  and  h^  frequently  fought  at  barriers, 
and  gained  the  prize  in  their  presence. 

On  the  rery  day  of  his  accession,  to  gratify  the  people,  he 
had  ordered  Empson,  Dudley,  and  their  chief  agents  or  prih 
motors^  as  they  were  termed,  to  be  arrested.  The  latter  were 
pilloried,  and  then  led  oq  horseback  through  the  city,  with 
their  faces  to  the  horses'  tails,  and  finally  imprisoned  for  diA 
ferent  teron  j  the  former  were  charged  before  the  council 
with  having  usurped  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  law,  kept 
heirs  out  of  their  lands,  etc.  Empson  made  an  ingenious 
and  eloquent  defence ;  and  these  charges  not  proving  tenable, 
and  it  being  resolved  not  to  let  them  escape,  an  ai^urd  one 
of  a  design  to  secure  the  person  of  the  ydong  king  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  make  ihemselfes  masters  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  brought  against  them.  On  this,  which  every 
one  must  have  known  to  be  false,  juries  readily  found  them 
guilty.  They  were  respited,  however,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  suffered  to  linger  out  their  lives  in  prison,  but 
that  the  king  was  so  harassed  with  complaints  against  them 
in  his  progress  the  following  summer,  (I^IOJ  that  he  signed 
the  warrant  for  their  execution,  and  they  su&red  on  Tower* 
bill. 

'  Our  restricted  limits  will  on  this  and  on  future  occasions 
prevent  our  entering  into  details  on  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, in  which  England  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  take 
a  part.  A  very  slight  sketch  of  them  must  therefore  sufiBce 
at  present  The  great  scene  of  political  contention  at  this 
period  was  Italy,  where  the  republics,  with  the  exception  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  had,  after  their  brilliant  but  unquiet 
career,  sunk  under  the  despotism  of  petty  princes.  These 
little  potentates,  by  their  marriages  and  alliances  with  the 
transalpine  royal  houses,  had  caused  them  to  have  claims  on 
various  parts  of  Italy ;  thus  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  had  had  a  pretext  for  making  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  from  which  the  latter  afWrwards  expelled  the 
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former  J  Wid  IfOuia  XU.  of  Fran<;6  had  Utely,  m  tifhi  of  fab 
mother,  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of  MHan.  The 
emperor  of  Geripaay  had  a  claim  of  feudal  superioritj  over 
the  different  Italian  states;  while  the  valiant «Dd  turbulent, 
yet  perhaps  patriotic  pontiff,  Julius  U^  sought  only  to  extend 
the  papal  dominions,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Venetians, 
and  then  to  driive  the  Barbaritms  (oa  the  Italians  styled  the 
transalpine  nations)  out  of  Italy.  The  League  of  Cambray, 
(1508>)  in  which  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  united  against  the  Venetians,  sufficed  to 
bumbTe  Mi^ir  haughty  aristocracy  before  the  pontiff;  but  it 

fave  ocpasion  to  hostilities  between  him  and  the  king  of 
'ranee.  Ferdinand,  and  at  his  desire  his  son-ih-law  of 
England,  took  the  side  of  the  pontiff,  which  parjty  was  also 
after  some  hesitation  embraced  by  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
Ferdinand,  who  never  knew  a  generous  sentiment,  and 
thought  only  on  his  owa  interests,  proposed  to  his  soh-inrlaw 
a  joint  invasion  of  Guienne,  to  which  Henry  now  asserted 
his  right  The  Spanish  monarch's  real  object,  however,  as 
will  appear,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  little  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  was  held  in  right  of  his  wife  by  John  A'AU 
bret,  lord  of  Bearn,  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France.  It  was 
agreed  that  Henry  should  send  a  force  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  Ferdinand  one  of  nine  thoosand;  while  a  fleet> 
to  be  furnished  in  equal  proportions,  should  keep  the  sea. 
Accordingly  in  the  month  of  June  (151<2^)  the  marquess  of 
Dorset  landed  with  the  English  army  in  Giiipuscoa ;  while  a 
fleet,  under  the  lord  admiral  .sir  Edward  Howard,  cruised 
all  the  summer  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Dorset  proposed 
marching  at  once  against  Bayonne,  but  Ferdinand  pretended 
that  it  was  not  safe  to,  leave  Navarre  in  their  rear.  A  joint 
embassy  was  then  sent  to  the  king  of  Navarre  to  clemand 
his  neutrality  ;  to  this  he  agreed,  but  Ferdinand^  affecting  to 
distrust  him,  required  the  surrender  of  his  fortresses;  this(  was 
refused.  The  duke  of  Alva  forthwith  entered  Navarre,  and 
laid  siege  to  Pampeluna,  its  capital^  which  was  speedily  re- 
duced. The  whole  kingdom  then  submitted,  and  the  kin|^ 
was  obliged  toeeek  a  refuge  in  France.  The  Spanish  gener^ 
then  called  on  Dorset  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  Guienne;  but 
the  latter  was  now  grown  mistrustful ;  his  troops  were  suf- 
fering from  disease,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  had  spread  among 
them^  and  they  .demanded  to  be  sent  home ;  and  though,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Spanish  envoy  Windsor  lierald  w^assent  out 
with  orders^  for  theni  to  remaip,  they  obliged  their  leaders  to 
embark,  and  they  landed.at  PcNrtsiyioatb  iii  December,    llear/ 
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was  at  first  greatly  displeased,  but  he  wss  at  length  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  of  the  marquess. 

While  the  army  was  lying  thus  inactive  in  Spain,  sir 
Edward  Howard  made  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  At  length  (Aug.  12)  be  M  in  with  the  French 
fleet  t>f  twenty  sail,  commanded  by  adnkirat  Primauget. 
Sir  Charles  Brandon,  without  waiting  for  orders^  bore  down 
on  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Cordelier  of  Brest.  As  this  last 
was  of  great  size,  carrying  a  crew  of  one  thousand  sit 
hundred  n^en,  her  fire  quickly  dismasted  the  English  vessel, 
to  whose  aid  sir  Thomas  Knyveti  hastened  with  the  Regent, 
the  largest  ship  in  the  English  navy.  The  combat  had  lasted 
more  than  an  hour,  when  another  vessel  came  to  the  aid  of 
Knyvett ;  Primauget  then,  to  save  the  honor  of  his  flag,  set 
fire  to  the  Cordelier ;  the  flames  spread  to  the  Regent,  and 
both  were  consumed,  ^and  all  on  board  of  them  perished.  The 
rest  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  into  Brest.  Sir  Edward 
Howard  then  made  a  vow  never  to  see  the  face  of  the  kinff 
till  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Knyvett.  A 
still  larger  ship,  named  the  Henry  Grace  Dieu,  was  built  to 
replace  the  Regent.  The  following  year  (April  25)  sir 
Edward  Howard,  (whose  maxim  was  that  a  seaman  should 
"be  brave  even  to  madness,  to  be  good  for  any  thing,)  while 
blockading  Brest,  attempted,  with  two  galleys  and  four  boats, 
to  cut  out  a  squadron  of  sixgall^s,  moored  in  a  bay  between 
rocks  planted  with  cannon.  FoHowed  by  no  more  than 
eighteen  men,  he  leaped'  aboard  the  largest  vessel ;  but  his 
own  galley  chancing  to  fall  astern,  he  and  his  companions 
were  left  alone,  and  the  crew  with  their  pikes  pushed  them 
overboard,  where  they  were  drowned.  The  English  fleet 
retire^,  and  the  French  in  return  insulted  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex, till  sir  Thomas  Howard,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
chased  them  into  Brest. 

The  king  had  now  assembled  a  gaUant  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  rrance.  Two  divisions 
sailed  under  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lord  Herbert; 
Henry  himself  followed  (June  30)  with  the  third,  leaving 
the  queen  **  rectrix  and  governor  of  the  realm,"  and  having 
previously  given  orders  for  the  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Suflblk,'  who  Idy  in  the  Tower.  We  have  seen  that  the  late 
king  had  enjoined  him  to  rid  himself  of  him  if  he  would  be 
safe ;  and  as  Sufiblk's  brother  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  take 
a  command  in  the  French  army,  and  assume  the  title  of  the 
White  Rose,  the  wrath  of  the  king  may  have  been  thus 
excited  against  the  unhappj  prisoner.   The  ei^voys  at  foreign 
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eonrta  were  instructed  to  declare  that  a  traitorous  cone- 
spoudeQce  between  the  brothera  had  been  discovered. 

The  king  loitered  for  some  weeks  at  Calais,  spending  his 
time  in  festivity^  while  his  .guierals  invested  the  city  of 
Terouenne.  .  Ati^iigth  (Aug.  4)  he  entered  the  camp,  where 
be  was  joined  by  the  empei^or  Maximilian  with  four  thousand 
horse ;  and  this  moMarch,  e^  high  in  dignity^  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  his  young  ally,  styled  himself  his  volunteer,  wore 
the  red  rose  and  St.  George's  cross,  and  accepted  one 
hundred  crowns  a  day  as  his.  pay.  The  French  king  had^ 
mi  his  part,  advanced  as  far  as  Amiens  for  the  relief  of 
Terouenne.  He  mastered  his  cavalry,  renowned  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  at  Blangi,  (^^Mg*  16»)  and  it  advanced  in  two 
divisions  on  the  opppsite  banks  of  the  river  Lis.  Maximilian 
led  out  his  German  horse  and  the  English  mounted  archers, 
while  Henry  followed  with  the  infantry.  A  sudden  panic 
seized  the  French ;  they  turned,  though  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  leaving  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  their  commander  the  duke  de 
Longueville,  Bussi  d'Amboise,  the  chevalier,  Bayard,  Cler- 
mont, La  Fayette,  and  several  other  men  of  distinction.  This 
rout  was  named  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the  place,  but 
more  usually  that  of^  Spurs,  as  the  French  made  more  use 
of  their  spurs  than  of  their  swords.  Terouenne  now  sur- 
rendered, and  the  English  army  then  advanced  and  laid 
siege  to  Tournai*  which  opened  its  gates  on  the  eighth  day, 
(Sept.  29 ;).  and  Henry,  having  devoted  spme  days  to  festiv- 
ity, returned  to  England  for  the  winter. 

Though  the  king  of  Scotland  was  Henry's  brother-in-law, 
he  shared,  to  the  misfortune  of  himself  and  kingdom,  in 
the  war  against  him.  The  union  between  the^  two  British 
sovereigns  had  never  been  cordial :  James  h^d  in  vain  de- 
manded the  jewels  left  by  will  to  his  queen  by  her  late  fa- 
ther ;  to  as  little  purpose  had  he  required  that  the  bastard 
Heron  of  Ford  should  be  tried  for  the  murder  of  sir  Hobert 
Ker,  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches;  and,  with  far  less 
justice,  he  insistied.on  satisfaction  (or  the  death  of  Andrew 
Barton.  For  having  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  the 
Portuguese  to  three  brothers  of  this  name,  they  took  not 
merely  Portuguese  but  English  ships,  under  pretence  of 
their  carrying  Portuguese  property.  On  the  repeated  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects,  Henry  pronounced  the  Bartons  pirates, 
and  two  of  their  ships  were  captured  in  the  Downs;  on 
which  occasion  Andrew  Barton  received  a  wound  of  which 
be  died.  To  James's  dei^and  of  aatiafaction,  Henry  scorn* 
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fully  repliecl,  tha|  the  fate  of  a  phrate  wad  beDeath  the  HotiMP 
of  kingd,  and  that  the  matter  might  be  3ettled  by  cofflmis* 
sioners  on  the  border^.  When  Henry  joined  in  the  league 
against  Louis,  the  latter  sought  earnestly  to  gain  the  Seottish 
Ving,  to  whom  he  sent  many  large  isums  6f  money;  while 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  named  James  her  knight,  and 
(Sent  him  a  ring  from  her  own  finder.  The  English  enroys^ 
on  the  other  hand,  required  him  to  remain  neuter.  Much 
diplomatic  fiilesse,  seasotied  with  the  usuai  proportion  of 
falsehood  and  insincerity,  was  employed  on-  all  sided;  but 
when  James  found  that  the  English  had  actually  inraded 
France,  he  summoned  his  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Barrow- 
tnobr,  and  sent  his  fleet  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men 
to  the  aid  of  Lonis.  At  the  hesfd  of  a  numerous  army  the 
king  of  Scbtland  then  crossed  the  Tweed,  (Aug.  22,)  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Till,  and  turning  northwards  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Norham,  which  held  out  for  ^ix  days 
against  himr:  it  then  surrendered,  and  its  example  was 
followed  by  the  cities  of  Wark,  Etall,  and  Ford.  The  Scots^ 
crossed  the  Till,  and  encamped  (Sept;  6)  on  the  hill  of  Flod- 
den,  the  last  of  the  Cheviot  range,  bordering  on  the  dale  of 
the  Tweed. 

The  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  Henry  had  bommitted  the 
Scottish  war,  was  at  PontefVact  when  James  crossed  the 
Tweed;  he  had  summoned  the  gentry  of  the  north  to  meet 
him  at  Newcastle,  and  when  they  repaired  to  his  standard 
his  forces  amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand  men.  He  then 
advanced  at  their  head  (Sept.  7)  to  Wooler-haugh,  within 
five  miles  of  the  enemy.  When  he  saw  their  position,  for- 
tified by  nature  on. all  sides  but  one',  and  that  defended  by 
cannon,  he  feared  to  attack,  and,  sending  a  herald  to  James, 
required  him  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  engage  on  equal 
ternts.  The  monarch  refused.  Surrey  then,  by  the  advice 
or  his  son^  resdved.  to  march  toward  Scotland,  aiid  then 
return  and  take  the  army  in  the  rear.  The  English  there- 
fore crossed  the  Till,  and  marched  till  evening  up  its  right 
bank.  .  At  sunrise  next  morning  (Sept  9)  they  crossed  it  by 
the  bridge  of  Twissel,  aind' gomg  down  the  left  bank  ap^ 
proached  the  Scottish  camp^  James,  who  now  saw  their 
object,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  their  huts  and  retire  to  the 
hill  of  Brankstbn,  more  to  the  north.  The  smoke  filled  the 
entire  valley,  and  when  it  cleared  away  ihe  vanguard  of  the 
English  found  them^selves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which 
the  ScQts  Were  posted  in  five  solid  masses.  They  halted  till 
the  rearguard  came  up,  and  both  then  advanced  in  ooe 
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liiM;  the  S«H>t8  neaptijae  began  to^escend  io  good  order 
and  in  perfect  «ilence. 

The  riffht  wing  of  the  EogUah  ranguard  was  aasailed  by 
a  bodj  of  Seottieh  apearroeD  under  the  loti  Home.  It  gave 
vay,  and  ila  leader  lord  Ednund  Howard  waa  unhorsed,  and 
lay  on  the  groond  expecting  to  be  alain  or  taken,  when  the 
bMtard  Heron  came  with  a  body  of  outlawa  and  restored  the 
battle ;  and  the  lord  Dacre,  with  a  reserve  of  fifteen  hundred 
men^  took  th^  S^ots  in  the  rea^  ai^d  pat  them  to  fliffbt.  A 
body  of  ^even  thoua^d  Soots  under  the  earls  of  Huntley^ 
Errol,  and  Crawford,  was  meanti^ne  hotly  engaged  with  the 
remainder  of  the  English  vanguard,  till,  after  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  conflict,  Errd  and  Crawiford  fell,  and  their  men  broke 
and  fled.  Tiie  king  in  person,  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  gallant  warriors  cased,  in  armor,  assailed  the  rear 
guard,  and  bearing  down  all  resistance  had  nearly,  reached 
.  the  royal  standard,  when  sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  had  de- 
feated and  chased  oyer  the  hill  the  .earls  of  Lennox  and 
Argjle,  who  were  opposed  to  him,  returned  and  took  the 
body  IcmI  by  the  king  in  the  rear.  James  was  slain  by  an 
unknown  hand,  within  a  spear's  length  of  Surrey.  The 
battje,  which  began  after  four  in  the  evenii^,  lasted  but  an 
hour.  The  approach  of  night  and  the  want  of  cavalry  caused  . 
the  pursuit  not  to  exceed  four  miles.  The  loss  of  the  Scots 
was  ten  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  their  king,  his 
natural  son  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  two  bishops,  two 
abbots,  twelve  earls,  thirteen  bitrons,  and  fifty  gentlemen  of 
distinction*  The  body  of  the  Scottish  Icing  was  conveyed  to 
London  to  l^e  there  interred.  To  reward  the  victors,  Surrey 
v^aa  created  duke  of  Norfolk ;  his  son,  lord  Thomas,  earl  of 
Surrey ;  Brandon  lord  Lisle,  duke  of  Sufi'dk  |  lord  Herbert, 
earl  of  Somerset ;  and  sir  Edward  Stanley,  lord  Mounteagle. 

Wliea  the  Scots  bed  recovered  a  little  from  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  this.4ialamitou8  defeat^  they  proceeded  to  reg- 
ulate the  affairs  of  the  realm.  The  q.ueen  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  regency  as  guardian  to  her  infant  son  James  V. ;  but 
when,  shortly  aAer  tne  birth  of  her  second  .son,  of  whom  she 
had  been  left  pregnant,  she  gave  her  band  to  the  earl  of  Anf 
gns,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  little  but  his  personal  beauty 
to  recommend  him,  the  regency  was  transferred  to  the  duke 
of  Albany.  A  deputation  was,  sent  to  France,  Where  he  re- 
sided, to  invite  him  over ;  and  though  Henry  obtained  fVom 
the  French  government  a  solemn  promise  that  he  should  not 
be  permKted  to  depart,  he  made  his  way  to  Scotland  (1515) 
ajid  esstt«fted  the  royal  aij^hority.    When  he  U^tu^  that  ^ 
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H«nry  was  tamt>ering  with  tke  queen  tp  brhig^  her  children 
to  England,  he  besieged  her  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and 
forced  her  to  surrender  the  two  princes. 

To  return  to  continental  affairs.  While  Henry  during  the 
winter  was  making  every  preparation  for  renewing  thie  war 
with  vigor  in  the  spriiig,  L6uis  was  no  leas  stirenuons  in  his 
exertions  to  procure  a  general  peace.  The  present  pontiff, 
Leo  X.,  a  lover  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  war,  Was  easily 
propitiated;  the  permission  to  retain  Navarre  rapidly  infused 
pacific  notions  into  the  mind  of  Ferdinand;  and  even  Max- 
imilian listened  readily  to  ^proposal  for  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  Louis,  with  Milan  for  her  portion,  to  his  grand- 
son Charles,  though  this  prince  was  already  engaged  to  the 
princess' Mary,  sister  of  the  king  of  England.  Louis  lost  no 
time  in  inaking  Henry  aware  of  this  arrangement,  which  at 
first  he  could  hardly  credit  When  he  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  It  he  biegan  to  lend  an  ear  to,  proposals  for  peace,  and 
Louis's  queen  happening  to  die  at  this  time,  he  offered  his 
hand  to  Henry's  sister  Mary.  Though  Louis  was  fifty*three 
years  old  and  the  princess  but  sixteen,  and  her  affections 
moreover  we^e  engaged  to  the  accomplished  duke  of  Suffolk, 
she -was  induced  to  give  her  consent.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  proxy  at  Greenwich  and  at  Paris.  The  young 
queen  was  then  conducted  to  Abbeville  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, where  Louis  met  ^r,  and  the  ceremony  was  renewed 
in  the  cathedral,  (Oct.  9^  Next  day,  to  the  grief  and  sur- 
prise of  the  bride,  all  her  English'  attendants;  except  Norfolk's 
niece  Aqne  Boleyn,  a  child  but  sevefl  years  old,  and  two 
others,  were  ordered  home.  Louis  then  conduct^  her  to 
St.  Denis,  where  she  was  crowned.  The  amorous  monarch 
was  enraptured  with  the  chamw  of  his  youthful  bride ;  but 
his  constitution  had  be^n  enfeebled,  the  change  in  his  habits 
and  mode  of  life  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  in  less 
than  three  months  (Jan.  1, 1515)  the  bride  became  a  widow. 

Louis  was  succeeded  by  Francis  coiint  of  Angoul^me,  the 
next  male  heir.  The  new  monarch  was  naturally  anxious 
that  Mary  should  not  espouse  the  archduke  Charles.  As 
Suffolk  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Henry  to  con- 
vey her  back  to  England,  Francis,  who  knew  of  his  love^ 
urged  him  to  seek  her  hand  st  once ;  and  Mary  herself  gave 
him  a  challenge  which  few  men  could  refuse,  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  now  the  courage  to  marry  her  at  once,  and  fixing 
the  day  by  which  he*  must  resolve  to  marry  her  or  lose  her 
forever.  Suffolk  accepted  the  challen$re ;  they  were  private- 
ly married  in  the  month  of  March ;  Francis  communicated 
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the  affair  to  Heiiry,  intercedinf  for  the  lovers^  ahd  Marjr 
wrote  taking  the  whole^  blame  on  herself.  Henry  uraa,  or 
affected  to  be,  extremely  angry,  bat  at  length  he  refented  and 
fbrgaTe  them.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the  whole  from  the 
very  commencement,  as  8affi>lk  had  written  to  the  favorite, 
WoUey,  in  order  to  sound  the  king's  disposition.*  Indeed; 
from  his  fi.King  on  Suffolk  to  convey  his  sister  to  England, 
and  from  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Henry,  who  was  far  from  being  devoid  of  generosity, 
may  have  secretly  wished  to  promote  the  union  of  the  lovers, 
whom  he  ever  after  treated  with  the  greatest  )eiffection. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  power  and  influence 
of  Wolsey  attained  its  height,  and  during  fifteen  years  h^ 
ruled  the  kingdom' with  a  power  nearly  dictatorial.  We  will 
therefore  sketch  his  history  and  character. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son,  as  was  said,  of  a  butcher  at  Ips- 
wich, having  received  a  learned  education,' entered  the 
church.  He  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  marquess  of 
Dorset,  who,  pleased  with  his  talents,  recommended  him  to 
Henry  VU.,  by  whom  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
The  king  employed  him  in  a  secret  negotiation  respecting 
his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Saroy,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  conduct  in  it,  that  he  bestowed  oh  him  the  deanery  of  Lin- 
eoln.f  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey  was 
made  almoner,  a  situation  which  brought  him  in  constant  inter- 
eourse  with  the  king;  and  the  polish  and  gayety  of  the  almo-^ 
ner'smanners,andthe  readiness  with  which,  though  in  orders, 
and  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  royal  pleas- 
ures,— even,  it  is  said,  singing,  dancing,  and  carousing  with 
the  youthful  courtiers,  —^quickly  won  him  the  heart  of  Hen- 
ry, who  was  also  av^are  of  his  talents  for  business  and  delight- 
ed with  his  skill  in  the  theology  of  the  schools.  Preferments 
rapidly  flowed  in  upon  him.  On  the  taking  of  Tournai  he 
was  made  bishop  of  that  see;  he  then  became  dean  of  York, 
then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  finally  archbishop  of  York,  with- 
in the  one  year,  (1514.)  He  was  now  courted  by  foreign 
princes,  and  even  the  pope,  to  secure  his  influence,  sent  him 
a  cardinal's  hat,  (1515 ;)  and  the  same  year,  on  the  resigna- 

*  On  a  subsequent  occasion  Wolsey  told  Suffolk  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Aim  he  would  have  Idst  his  head. 

t  Wolsey  used  such  extraot-diniiary  despatch,  and  was -so  favored  bj 
eircttmstances,  that,  quitting  the  kiof  at  Riehmopd  at  noon,  he  went 
to  Brussels,  arranged  idl  matters  with  the  emperor,  and  was  back  at 
Richmond  by  the  niirht  of  the  third  day.  (Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey, 
np.  10-14.) 

28»  pp 
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tion  of^chbishop  Warham^  the  king  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  chancellor.  The  pontiff  finally  (1518)  in?ested  him 
with  the  dignity  ^f  papal  legate,  and  his  ambitious  mind  now 
aspired  even  to  the  papacy  itself. 

.  The  wealth  of  Wolsey  was  enormous.  Beside  his  arch« 
bishopric,  he  farmed  the  revenues  of  th^  sees  of  Hereford 
and  Worcester,  which  were  held  hy  foreigners ;  he  held  m 
commendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  and  the  see  of  Bath, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  tfiat  of  Durham,  and  this 
again  for  the  more  wealthy  jsee  of  Winchester.  His  legatine 
-court  and  the  chancery  brought  him  in  large  emoluments, 
and  he  had  pensions  from  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  France.  Bound  to  celibacy  by  his  order,  profuse  and 
vain  by  nature,  he  hoarded  not  his  wealth; -he  lived  in  a 
style  of  princely  magnificence,  and  barons  and  knights  were 
amoqg  the  officers  of  his  household ;  palaces,  abbeys,  colleges, 
rose  or  were  enlarged  from  his  munificence ;  the  learned  men 
of  all  countries  tasted  of  his  bounty.  At  the  same  time,  in 
his  office  of  chancellor  he  was  just  and  upright,  and  bis  im- 
provemepts  in  the  administration  of  justice  entitled  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

England  was  now  in  tranquillity  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. The  king  of  France  had  recovered  the  Milanese ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  he  and  Henry,  and 
the  late  emperor's  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already  suc- 
ceeded his  maternal  grandsire,  Ferdinand,  in  his  dominion 
over  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  N^w  World,  became  candidates 
(or  the  vacant  dignity.  The  contest  in  reality  lay  between 
Francis  and  Charles,  and  the  decision  of  the  electors  in  favor 
of  Uie  latter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  enmity  between 
the  two  monarchs.  Each  was  solicitous  to  gain  to  his  side 
the  king  of  England  and  his  powerful  favorite.  Francis,  in 
reliance  on  his  own  address  and  powers  of  persuasion,  ea- 
gerly desired  a  personal  interview ;  he  therefore  (1520)  sum- 
moned Henry  to  perform  an  article  in  the  last  treaty  between 
them,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  meet  in 
person  on  the  borders  of  their  dominions.  Henry,  acting  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  sought  to  evade 
compliance;  but  Francis  was  too  adroit  for  him,  and  the 
arrangement  being  committed  by  both  monarchs  to  Wolsey, 
he  appointed  an  interview  to  take  place  on  the  last  day  lef 
May  between  Ardres  and  G\iisnes,  within  the  English  ter- 
ritory ;  on  which  occasion  a  tournament  sh6uld  be  heid,  in 
which  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  ea<^  with  eighteen 
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companions,  should  answer  all  opponents  at  tilt,  toarneyi  and 
barriers. 

Henry  and  his  court  set  oat  for  Calais,  (May  21.)  On 
reaching  Canterbury,  he  learned  that  the  emperor  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  had  cast  anchor  at  Hytbe;  for  Charles^  in 
consequence  (as  he  pretended)  of  most  urgent  affairs,  being 
on  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Netherlands,  and  hearing  as  he 
came  up  the  channel  that  the  English  court  was  so  near  the 
coast,  could  not,  he  said,  omit  the  opportunity  of  paying  his 
respects  to  his  uncle .  and  aunt.  He  came  tOs  court  and  re- 
mained for  four  days j.  during  which  short,  time  he  completely 
gained  the  affections  of  Henry,  and  he  also  secured  the  interest 
of  Wolsey  by  assurances  of  the  papacy  oo^he  next  racancy. 
On  the  ^ery  day  of  his  departure  (May  31)  the  king  and  court 
of  England  passed  o^er  to  Calais. 

A  tendporary  palace  of  frame-work,  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  England,  had  been  erected  near  the  castle  of  Guisnes. 
It  contained  a  stately  chapel  find  numerous  apartments,  whose 
walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  the  ceilings  covered  with 
silk.  A  similar  edifice  had  been  erected  for  Francis  near 
the  town  of  Ardres.  When  the  two  monarchs  had  arrived 
at  their  respective  pavilions,  Wolsey  visited  Francis,  atid 
an  additional  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with 
Henry's  only  child  Mary  was  concluded,  Francis  binding  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  payment  of  100,000  crowns  a  year  to 
that  of  England  in  case  of  their  issue  being  seated  on  the 
English  throne.  When  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  the 
two  monarchs  rode  (June  7)  to  the  vale  of  Aiidern,  within  the 
territory  of  Quisnes;  and  while  their  attendants  halted  on  the 
opposite  eminences,  they  rode  down  into  the  valley,  met  and 
embraced,  and  then  walked  arm  in  arm  into  a  pavilion  which 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  held  a 
secret  conference  on  the  late  treaty. 

Serious  business  being  now  at  an  end,  the  martial  exer- 
cises began.  During  six  days  the  kings  tilted '  with  spears 
against  all  comers;  the  tourney  with  the  broad-sword  on 
horseback  occupied  two  more,  and  on  the  concluding  day 
they  fought  on  foot  at  barriers.  The  queens  and  their  la- 
dies looked  on  from  their  galleries  and  awarded  the  prizes  ; 
and  whether  it  were  owing  to  their  own  superior  skill  and 
prowess,  or  to  the  flattering  courtesy  of  their  opponents,  the 
monarchs  were  invariably  the  winners.  The  heralds  duly 
registered  the  names,  arms,  and  feats  of  the  knights.  The 
French  and  English  nobles,  like  their  sovereigns,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  display  of  magnificence  oa  ihsk  Field  of  the 
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Cloth  of  QolA,  ^/k  the  plaoe  of  meeting  was  romantically 
styled;  and  debts  were  incurred  which  the  frufality  of  a 
whole  life  prored  in  many  cases  unable  to  clear  off.* 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  g^yety  and  courtesy  of  the  tournament, 
.  mutual  distrust  still  prevailed*  The  number  of  guards^  and 
^tendants  on  both  sides  was  duly  counted ;  when  the  kings 
would  visit  the  respective  queena,  each  set  forth  at  the  signal 
of  the  discharge  of  a  ctilverin;  they  passed  each  other  in 
the  middle  spot,  and  when  Henry  entered  the  French,  Francis 
entered  the  English  territory.  At  length  Francis,  open  and 
generous  by  nature,  grew  disgusted  with  these  precsMtions; 
mounting,  his  horse,  he  ipde  one  morning  with  but  three 
attendants  to  Guisnes,  and  entering  the  chamber  where  Henry 
liira^  abed,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner.  Henry  rose  and 
embraced  him',  and  Francis,  saying  he  should  have  no  valet 
but  himself,  aided  him  Co  dress.  Next  day  Henry  returned 
the  compliment,  yet,  still  dubious  of  treachery,  he  always 
disguised  himself  and  his  attendants  on  his  t^Hurp  from 
Ardres.  On  the  last  day,  (June  24,)  when  Francis  was  on 
his  return  from  t Aing  leave  of  queen  Catherine,  he  met 
a  body  of  maskers ;  Henry,  who  was  one  of  them,  discovered 
himself,  and  flung  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth  1S,(K)0  angels, 
round  the  neck  of  Francis,  who  in  return  presented  him 
with  a  costly  bracelet.  They  then  embraced^  and  bade 
each  other  farewell. 

.  So  ended  this  memorable  but  useless  interview.  Useless, 
for  Henry  forthwith  visited  the  emperor  at  Gravdines,  and 
any  impression  made  by  the  more  generous  Francis  was 
quickly  effaced  by  the  arts  of  his  young  but  calculating 
rivalf'who  made  Wolsey  more  than  ever  his  own  by  renewed 
assurances  of  the  papacy,  and  by  immediate  possession  pf 
the  revenues  of  three  Spanish  bishoprics.^  Charles,  having 
conducted  his  uncle  back  to  Calais,  and  spent  three  days 
with  him  there,  returned  to  his  own  dominions. 

The  following  year  (1521)  an  event  occurred  in  England 
which  cast  the  first  stain  on  the  hitherto  sufficiently  blame- 
less administration  of  Henry.  Thomas  duke  of  Buckingham, 
son  of  him  who  was  put  to  death  by  Richard  HI.,  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  stfbjects  in  England ;  he  was,  moreover,  of 
the  blood-royal,  and  held  th^  great  office  of  lord  high  con- 
stable. It  is  said  that  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Wolsey  by 
complaining  of  the  great  ei^ense  caused  by  the  interview 

*  <<Many,"  «ajf  Btfllay.  "carried  on  tbetf  ahouUtert  their  mills, 
their  ibiests,  and  tbeir  maaoows." 
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«l  Qaipneal  and  bj  laying,  the  Uame  oo  th9  cardinaL  He 
bad  certainly  excited  .the  king^a  auspiciooa  and  jealoMsy  by 
his  imprudence.  ' 

Buckingham,  poa^esaed  with  the  uanal  folly  of  desiring  t4> 
pry  into  futurity,  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  one  Hopkins, 
a  Carthusian  friar,  who  pretended  to,  the  ^ift  of  prophecy ; 
and  th^  lucky  guesses  of  this  man  on  one  or  two  occasions 
had  confirmed  the  duke  in  his  belief  in  his  skill.  Hopkins 
at  times  darkly  intimated  that  Henry  would  leave  no  issue, 
and  that  great  things  were  portended  for  Buckingham's  son. 
What  the  effect  of  these  hints  may  have  been  on  the  mind 
of  the  duke  cannot  be  said  positively,  but  he  augmented 
his  household,  and  sir  William  Bulmer,  among  others,  quit- 
ted the  king's  to  enter  his  serviced  For  this  oflfbnce  Bulmer 
was  brought  before  the  star-chamber  just  before  the  king 
went  to  France,  and  Henry  on  pardoning  him  used  Y&tj 
enigmatic  language  respecting  Buckingham.  Some  time 
after,  the  duke  discharged  a  relation  of  his  own  named 
Knevett,  whom  he  had  made  bis  steward ;  and  this  roan  out 
of  revenge  went  to  Wolsey  and  revealed  all  he  knew,  w;ith 
additions,,  a^  usual,  of  the  projects  of  Buckingham.  The 
duke  was  summoned  (1521)  to  court,  from  his  seat  in 
Gloucestershire.  On  his  way  he  observed  that  he  was  closely 
followed  by  three  knights ;  at  Windsor  he  met  with  insult; 
at  York-place  the  cardinal  refused  to  see  him;  and  as  be 
proceeded  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  Greenwich,  he  wa^ 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  soon  after 
arraigned  for  high  treason  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord 
high  steward,  and  a  jury  of  twenty-one  peers.  Knevett, 
Hopkins,  and  his  confessor  and  chancellor,  were  examined 
as  witnesses  against  him.  He  defended  himself  with  elo* 
quence  and  spirit ;  all  the  charges  made  agaipst  him  did  not 
amount  to  an  overt  act  of  treason,  yet  he  was  fouod  guilty. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  with  tears  pronounced  his  sentence ; 
he  replied  with  dignity,  declaring  his  forgiveness  of  them 
and  his  resolution  not  to  sue  for  mercy.  He  suffered  on 
Tower-hill,  (May  17,)  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people, 
who  vented  their,  rage  on  Wolsey,  the  supposed  author  of 
his  death,  by  crying  out  **  The  butcher'jB  son  I " 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  been  renewed  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  Bpth  parties,  however,  accepted  the  mediation 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  Wolsey  being  appointed  arbi- 
trator repaired  to  Calais  to  try  to  effect  a  peace.  His  com- 
mission, however,  ended,  as  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  do, 
in  a  IfKtf^  ii^^x^^ea  the  pcye,  th^emperar,and  the  kiiig  of 
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England,  against  France.  The  princess  Mary  was  engaged 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  allies  Were  simultaneously  to  invade 
France  the  following  «pring.  T)ie  vacancy  of  the  papal 
throne,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Leo,  (pec.  1,)  raised  Wolsey's 
hopes  to  their  height ;  his  own  soverei^  favored  his  aspi* 
rations;  the  emperor  w^s  bound  to  him  by  promises  and 
obligations ;  he  possessed  in  abundance  that  which  was  om- 
nipotent at  Rome  —  money ;  yet  the  duplicity  of  the  emperor, 
the  jealousy  of  the  French  cardinals,  or,  the  arts  of  the 
cardinal  Julio  de'  Medici,  foiled  his  projects,  and  the  choice 
of  the  sacred  college  fell  upon  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  em* 
peror's  tutor.  As,  however,  the  tiew  pontiff  was  advanced  in 
years,  Wolsey  readily  listened  to  f  he  excuses  and  the  renewed 
promises  of  Charles,  who  on  hid  way  back  to  Spain  landed 
ai  Dover,  (May  25,  1522,)  and  passed  five  we^ks  at  the 
English  court.  , 

As  the  invasion  of  France  had  been  arranged  at  this  in- 
terview, the  earl  of  Surrey  passed  over  in  the  autumn  to 
Calais  with  twelve  thousand  men  of  paid  troops  and  fqur 
thousand  volunteers,  and  being  joined  by  one  thousand  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  horse,  made  an  inroad  into  the  French 
territory,  (Aug.  31^  He  wasted  and  plundered  the  country 
as  far  as  Amiens;  out  as  the  French  would  as  usual  give  no 
opportunity  of  fighting,  and  a  dysentery  broke  out  among 
his  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  lead  them  back  to  Calais, 
(Oct  16.)  The  Scottish  regent  meantime,  at  the  impulse 
of  Francis,  as  the  truce  was  expired,  assembled  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  England;  but,  de> 
ceivedand  terrified  by  the  vaunts  of  lord  Dacre,  warden  of 
the  west  marches,  who  menaced  him  with  an  army  which 
actually  did  not  exist,  he  disbanded  his  forces,  glad  to  obtain . 
a  month's  respite  from  war.  The  following  year  (1523) 
Surrey  entered  Scotland  and  burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh; 
the  regent  assembled  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  on  the 
Burrow-moor,  and  soon  afler  fqrmed  the  siege  of  Wark, 
(Nov.  L)  Surrey,  whose  forces  had  been  increased  from 
nine  to  fifty  thousand,  advanced  to  give  him  battle,  but  the 
Scottish  array  decamped  at  midnight  and  re-crossed  the  bbr^ 
ders.  Albany  soon  after  left  Scotland,  never  to  return ;  the 
scandalous  familiarity  of  queen  Margaret  with  the  son  of 
lord  Evandale  alienated  her  friends;  her  husband,  the  earl 
of  Angus,  assumed  the  regency  under  the  protection  of 
Henry,  and  for  eighteen  years  tranquillity  prevailed  on  the 
borders. 

Again  was  Wolsey  doomed  to  meet  with  disappoinUnent 
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in  his  suit  for  the  p«pacy.  On  the  death -of  Adrian  (1523) 
Henrj  called  on  Charles  to  (perform  bis  engagements  to  the 
cardinal;  the  .English  minister  at  Rome  was  directed  to 
spare  neither  money  nor  promises;  some  members  of  the 
,  saored.  college  were  gained,  but  the  same  causes  operated 
against  him  as  before,  and  by  one  of  the  manceuvres  famil- 
iar to  the  conclave  the  election,  f6ll  on  Julio  de'  Medici,  the 
nephew  of  Leo  X.,  who  took  the  name  of  Clemen^  VII.  Wol- 
fey  was  at  length  fully  cQnyinced  of  the  insinqerity  of  the 
emperor,  for  the  papal  throne  was  now  occupied  by  a  man 
much  younger  than  himself.  Dbmissing,  therefore,  all  .his 
dreams  of  ambition,  hfi  began  to  think  of  the  true  interests 
of  England;  sec];et  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  when  the  defeat  ^t  Pavia  (1525) 
had  placed  that  monarch  a  captive  in  the.  hands  of  the  em* 
pe^or,  Henry  hastened  to  conclude  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  between  the  crowns  of  France  and  Ehgland.  The 
following,  year  the  match  between  the  emperor  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  broken  off,  and  a  marriage  between  her 
and  Francis  himself,  or  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
proposed.  His  domestic  affairs,  however,  now  beean  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Henry,  and  as  they  were  productive 
of  most  important  results,  we  must  devo|f3  ^|[9elves  for  some 
time  to  them  exclusively. 

The  character  of  Hetnry  will  now^^undergo  an  apparent 
change;  the  festive,  jovial  monarch  wUl  gMdually  display  the 
lineaments  of  the  barbarous,  capricious  Tyrant,  and  deeds 
will  be  perpetrated  deserving  of  the  severest  censure  of  the 
historian,  and  the  reprobation  of  all  good  men. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

HENRY    VIII.   (COITTIHVBD.) 

1527—1635. 


Europe  had  now  for  centuries  bowed  beneath  the  system 
of  polytheistic  idolatry  taught  by  the  papal  hierarchy.  The 
time  was  at  length  arrived  when  reason  was  to  resume  her 
rights,  and  forms  of  religion  more  in  accordance  with  the 
^irit  of  the  Gospel  were  to  be  established.    The  Reforma- 
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tion  marks  one  of  the  most  important  mtws  in  the  history  of 
mankind:  as  it  speefdilj  extended  to  Bngiand)  and  there 
produced  its  best  fVoits^  we  will  here  give  a  sketch  of  its 
^  commeneement,  and  a  slight  account  of  the  early. life  of  the 
roan  who  was  the  great  agent  in  emancipating  the  haman 
mind. 

Among  the  mighty  plans  of  pope  Julius  IL  was  one  for 
erecting  at  Rome  a  magnificent  temple  in  honor  of  the  apos- 
tle from  whom  the  popes  pretend  to  derive  their  authority. 
When  Leo  X.,  of  the  tasteful  family  of  the  Medici,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  his 
ambition  excited  him  to  continue  ahd  complete  this  noble 
edifice.  But.  his  generosity  and  extravagance  had  nearly 
drained  the  papal  treasury,  and,  being  perfectly  ignorant  of 
and  careless  about  religion,  he  without  any  scruple  had  re- 
course to  the  old  practice  of  selling  indulgences.  The  arch- 
bishop bf  Mentz  was  the  person  selected  for  managing  the 
holy  traffic  in  Germany ;  and  this  prelate  chose  as  his  principd 
agent  a  Dominica^  friar  named  Tetzel,  who  filled  the  office  of 
inquisitor,  a  man  of  scandalous  life^  ignorant,  and  matchlessly 
impudent  Tetzel,  who  had  been  already  similarly  employed, 
selected  suitable  assistants  firom  among  the  brethren  of  his 
own  order ;  and  4pqp,  from  press  and  pulpit,  streamed  forth 
currents  of  declamation  <m  the  pains  of  purgatory  and  the 
sovereign  power  of  indulgences,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
past,  present,  and^  come,  however  deep  might  be  their  dye. 
The  simple,  good-hearted  Germans  gladly  purchased  the  re- 
mission of  their  own  sins^  and  those  of  their  deceased  kindred 
now  languishing  in  purgratory.  The  pef-centage  allowed  to 
Tetzel  and  his  brethren  was  therefore  considerable,  and  the 
tavern  and  the  brothel  we  are  assured  shared  largely  in  their 
gains.  His  ill-fortune  at  length  led  Tetzel  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  newly  founded  university  of  Wittemberg,  in  Sax-, 
ony ;  and  here  Providence  had  prepared  an  overthrow  not 
merely  for  indulgences,  but  for  the  whole  system  on  which 
the  papacy  had  l^en  erected. 

The  professor  of  theology  at  this  time  at  Wittemberg 
was  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born 
at  Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  in  the  year'  1483. 
His  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  mines  of  that  country, 
gave  him  a  good  education,  intending  him  for  the  study  of 
the  civil  law.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  science, 
when  an  accident  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  future  life:  As  he  was  walking  alone  one  day  in  the 
fields,  there  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  lightning  and  thnii* 
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der ;  in  hid  terror  he  flung  himself  oh  the  grodnd,  and  made 
a  row  to'  enter  a  monastery  if  he  escap^.  This  vow  he 
kept,  notwithstanding  the  grief  and  entreaties  of  his  parents, 
and  he  became  an  Augustinian  friar  in  the  year  1505.  Two 
years  ader  he  found,  by  chance,  in  the  library  of  his  convent 
a  Latin  Bible,  and  thus  to  his  surprise  discovered  that  there 
were  more  Scriptures  than .  those  portions  contained  in  the 
ordinary  books  of  devotion.  About  this  time  too,  as  he  was 
suffering  under  the  distress  of  conscience  ibcident  to  pious 
minds,  he  was  comforted  by  an  aged  brother  of  his  or- 
der, who  showed  him,  from  the  Creed  and  a  sermon  of  St. 
Bernard,  that  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  had  by  faith  only. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  order  in  Germany.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1507,  and  Frederick  the  Wise,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  by  the  advice  of  Staupitz  the  vicar-general  of 
the  Augustine  order,  made  him  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Wittemberg.  Three  years  after,  Luther  visited  Rome  on 
the  affairs  of  his  convent,  and  he  returned  with  no  very  favor- 
able impressions  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Italian  clergy. 
After  bis  return,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1512,  having  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  expounded  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to*  the  Ro- 
mans. He  held  the  doctrines' of  election  and  of  justification 
by  faith  only,  and  he  had  begun  to  View  the  scholastic  theology 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  on  which  account  he  was  even 
then  suspected  of  heresy. 

While  Luther  was  thus  engaged  in  the  search  after  and 
communication  of  truth,  Tetzel  came  into  his  neighborhood. 
Some  of  those  who  made  their  confessions  to  Luther  acknowl- 
edged sins  of  no  common  magnitude,  for  which  they  boldly 
demanded  absolution.  Luther  refused,  alleging  that  sincere 
contrition  and  heavy  penance  must  precede.  They  produced 
the  indulgences  they  had  purchased  from  Tetzel.  He  bade 
them  beware  how  they  trusted  to  such  things,  and  still  refused 
them  absolution.  They  complained  to  Tetzel,  who  pro- 
nounced Luther  a  heretic,  against  whom,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  of  inquisitor,  he  was  bound  to  proceed.  Luther  then 
set  himself  to  examine  the  authority  for  this  power  of  granting 
indulgences,  and  finding  that  there  was  none,  he  began  to 
preach  openly  against  them.*    The  warfare  between  him 

*  The  common  story  of  Luther's  opposition  to  Tetsel  having  arisen 
from  the  disappointed  aTariee  of  the  Aogustinians,  and  their  jealousy 
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and  the  papacy  thus  began,  bot  its  progress  and  its  glorious 
results  fall  not  within  the  limits  of  a  history  of  {Ingland. 

In  this  country  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  in  spite  of  the 
efibrts  of  the  clergy,  and  the  terrors  of  the  stake,  had  secretly 
q>read  to  a  great  extent.  The  books  of  the  Saxon  reformer, 
whose  tenets  were  sd  nearly  akin  to  his,  were  speedily  trans- 
lated, and  were  eagerly  purchased.  The  bishops,  however, 
exerted  themselves  to  suppress  the  reformed  practices  and 
opinions.  They  acted  on  the  slightest  suspicions,  and  it 
sufficed  to  bring  a  man  to  the  stake  that  he  should  have  taught 
bis  children  the  Creed,  Lord's-prayer  and  Commandments  in 
thQ  vulgar  tongue.  To  damp  the  spirit  of  the  reformers  still 
more,  the  king  himself  came  forward  as  the  literary  champion 
of  the  church.  His  course  of  studies  had  lain  much  among 
the  schoolmen;  and  the  writings  of  that  extraordinary  genius 
Thomas  Aquinas,  named  the  Angelic  Doctor,  were  his  chief 
favorites.  As  Luther,  in  his  **  Babylonish  Captivity,"  had  vi- 
olently assailed  these  works,  which  formed  the  great  armory 
of  the  Romish  party,  the  choler  of  the  royal  theologian  was  ex« 
cited,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Saxon  friar. 
With  the  aid  of  his  bishops  and  of  the  learned  sir  Thomas 
More  he  produced  (15&1]|  a  **  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments," respectable  both  in  matter  and  style.  It  was  dedica- 
ted to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  gratitude,  and 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  bestowed  on  its  royal 
author.  Luther,  however,  treated  it  with  little  respect;  and 
as  Henry,  afler  the  usage  of  the  time,  had  given  him  hard 
names,  he  repaid  the  compliment  in  kind  and  with  interest. 
He  afterwards,  however,  wrote  an  ample  apology ;  but,  with  un- 
couf  tierlike  simplicity,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  been  assured,  that  the- work  was  not  the  king's  own, 
but  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  cardinal  of  York,  "  that 
object  of  hatred  to  both  God  and  man — that  pest  of  the 
English  realm."  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  an  apology 
like  this  tended  little  to  mollify  the  sceptred  controversialist, 
of  whose  2ealou8  cooperation  the  pope  and  clergy  now  felt 
quite  assured.  Yet  a  deadly  enmity  and  a  final  separation 
were  to  take  place  between  the  papacy  and  its  champion ;  the 
Occasion  was  as  follows. 

Though  Henry  VII.,  in  his  anxiety  to  retain  the  Spanish 
portion  and  Spanish  alliance,  had  disregarded  the  scruples  of 


at  the  sale  of  indulgences  being  ffiven  to  the  Dominicans,  is  utterly 
devoid  of  foundation.  Yet  Dr.  Lmgard  cannot  refrain  frofD^insinna- 
ting  it 
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Warha'm,  and  had  obtained  the  papal  dispensation,  he  wat 
not  at  ease  in  hi^  miiid  about  thfe  matter;  and  he  obliged  the 
prince,  when  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  make 
a  formai^protest  against  the  consummation  of  the  oiarriagti, 
and^  when  dying,  conjured  him  to  break  it  off.  Gatherinei 
however,  had  won  the  affections  of  young  Henry,  and  of  the 
peof^e,  by  her  amiable  temper  and  her  blameless  maqners, 
and  he  espoused  her  with  general  approbation:  She  bora 
him  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  they  all  died  in  infan« 
cy,  except  the  lady  Mary,  bom  in  1515«  The  queen  now  fell 
into  ill  health;  her  temper,  naturally  melancholy,  became 
peevish,  and  though  she  retained  the  king's  esteem,  she  lost 
her  hold  on  his  affections.  Nature  in  fact  had  destined 
Catherine  for  th^  convent  rather  than  the  court;*  and,  though 
Henry  had  not  been  strictly  faithful  to  the  marriage-bed,t  hia 
attachment  to  her  for  sa  many  years  is  not  un£serving  of 
praise. 

Henry,  who  ardently  longed  for  male  issue,  now  gave  up 
all  hopes,  and  he  therefore  caused  his  daughter  Mary  to  be 
proclaimed  princess  of  Wales,  (1518.)  The  early  deaths  of 
his  offspring,  who  had  but  blossomed  to  die,  probably  led  him 
to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  marriage;  he  consulted  the 
pages  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and-  there  found  that  the  pope 
has  not  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God ;  among 
which  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  moral  ai^  eternal,  that  in  the 
law  of  Moses  prohibiting  marrin^e  with  a  brother's  widow ; 
and  the  very  curse  (thet  of  childlessness)  there  denounced 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him.  It  is  not  known  when  these 
scruples  first  be^an  to  affect  him,  but  according  to  his  own 
assertion^t  he  ceased  in  1524  to  cohabit  with,thc queen..  ' 

In  1527,  when  a  marriaf^e  w&s  agreed  on  between  the 
princess  Mary  and  the  kinv  of  France  or  his  son,  the  bishop 
of  Tarhes,  the  French  ambissador,  expressed  some  doubts  as 
to  her  lei^itimacy.  The  king  then  mentioned  his  scruples  to 
his  confessor  Lon^land,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  asserted  by 
many  writers,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  truth,  that  Wolsey,  who 

•  See  in  Sandere  (De  Seism.  An^Ue.  p.  5)  the  tccoont  of  her  da- 
Totional  exercises.     Few,  we  fancy,  would  covet  so  very  devout  a  wife. 

t  He  had  a  natural  son  by  Mary  Blount,  whom  he  created  duke  of 
Richmond.  That  he  violated,  and  then  retained  as  his  mistress,  Mary 
the  elder  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn.  rests  on  the  very  dubious  authority  of 
cardinal  Pole,  and  is  very  improbnhle. 

t  He  so  said  to  Grineus ;  as  the  latter  tells  Bucer  in  his  letter  of 
September  10, 1531.  See  Burnet,  i.  59.  This  may  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  the  queen>  infirmities,  though  Henry  said  otherwise,  for  he 
was  not  a  man  of  strict  wracity. 
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hated  the  queen  because  she  rebuked  him  for  his  ill  life,  and 
ardentlj  longed  for  revenge  on  the  emperor  for  his  conduct 
about  the  papacy,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding ; 
that  he  first  instilled  doubts  into  the  kind's  mind,  and  then 
engaged  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  to  raise  objections.  Whether 
he  were  the  original  author  of  the  scruples  or  not,  the  cardi- 
nal entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  procuring  a  divorce, 
and  thus  avenging  himself  ^n  the  queen  and  the  emperor ; 
at  the  same  time  he  planned  a  French  connection  for  his  roy- 
al master.  The  person  on  whom  he  fixed  was  Renee,  daugh- 
ter to  the  late  king  Louis  XII.,  and  he  went  over  himself  to 
France  in  the  summer  of  this  year  on  that  project.  But 
while  Wolsey  was  thus  pursuing  his  schemes  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  a  person  of  whom  he  little  dreamed  had  acquired  an 
invincible  power  over  the  heart. of  the  king. 

When  the  young  widow  of  Louis  XII.  returned  home 
from  France,  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  remained 
behind.  She  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Francis  I.,  and  on  her  death  in  1624  she  passed  to  that  of 
the  duchess  of  Alenpon,  the  king's  sister,  a  favorer  of  the  new 
religious  opinions.  She  returned,  however,  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1527,*  and  became  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  to  the  queen.  Anne  Boleyn,  now  in  her  twentieth 
year,  was  oeautiful  in  person,  accomplished  in  manners,  sensi- 
ble, witty,  and  animated  in  conversation.  She  soon  became 
the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  lord  Henry  Percy,  the 
heir  of  Northumberland,  who  was  then  in  the  family  of  the 
cardinal,  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  His  suit  was  favorably 
received  ;  but  the  king  had  also  felt  the  charms  of  the  fair 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  cardinal  was  directed  to  prevent  the 
match.  He  accordingly  reminded  Percy  of  the  inferiority  of 
Anne's  family ;  but  the  lover,  looking  to  her  mother's  side 
alone,t  asserted  that  her  lineage  was  equal  to  his  own,  and 
refused  to  give  her  up.  The  cardinal  grew  angry,  and  said 
he  would  send  for  his  father  out  of  the  north,  who  would 
soon  make  him  break  it  off;  and  when  the  old  earl  arrived, 
he  used  such  arguments  as  convinced  his  son  of  the  inutility 
of  opposition,  and  he  obliged  him  to  espouse  the  lady  Mary 
Talbot,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Anne  was  re- 
moved for  some  time  from  court,|  but  her  exile  was  not  of 

*  "  There  is  not,*'  lays  Tarner,  **  the  least  evidence  that  she  came 
to  it  earlier." 

f  Her  mother  waJs  sister  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

t  "  Whereat  she  smoked,  (fumed,)  for  all  this  while  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  king's  taieaded  parpoM."  (Civeodith,  LtEa  of  Wol- 
#7,  p.  670 
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long  continuance,  and  very  soon  after  the  king  revealed  his 
pasBion  to  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  said  that  he  must 
be  speaking  only  in  jest  and  to  prove  her,  and  she  concluded 
with  these  words :  '*  Most  noble  king,  I  will  rather  lose  my 
life  than  my  virtue,  which  shall  be  the  greatest  and  the  best 
part  of  the  dowry  that  I  shall  bring  my  husband."  Henry 
replied  that  he  would  still  hope.  **  I  understand  not,  most 
mighty  king,"  said  Anne,  'Vhow  you  should  retain  any  such* 
'  hope ;  your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already,  and 
your  strumpet  I  will  not  be."*  Erelong,  however,  she  yielded 
80  far,  that  she  agreed  to  accept  Henry's  hand  in  case  of  his 
obtaining  a  divorce.  Such  conduct  was  indelicate,  according 
to  our  present  notions ;  her  own  times  do  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  it  in  that  light. 

Henry  was  now  resolved  on  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  This  he  judged  would  be  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty,  as  divorces  had  been  granted  in  much  less 
dubious  cases;  and,  moreover,  the  pope  had  a  good  excuse, 
the  bull  of  Julius  H.  having  been  obtained  under  false 
pretences.  By  orders  from  the  king,  archbishop  Warham 
assembled  the  bishops,  and  they  all,  except  Fisher  of  Roch* 
ester,  signed  an  instrument,  expressing  their  doubts  of 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage.  Dr.  Knight,  one  of  the 
royal  secretaries,  was  then  despatched  to  Rome,  (July,  1527.) 
But  the  pontiff,  Clement  VH.,  was  at  this  time  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a  captive  to  the  troops  of  the  em* 
peror,  who  had  lately  taJten  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome. 
Knight  found  great  difficuhy  in  communicating  with  him, 
and  Clement,  a  timid,  vacillating  man,  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  offending  the  emperor.  Henry  meantime  exerted  him- 
self for  the  pontiff's  release;  and  when  Clement  at  length 
made  his  escape  to  Orvieto,  Knight  had  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him,*  in  which  he  was  profuse  in  terms  of  grati- 
tude to  Henry,  but  implored  for  delay  lest  he  should  be 
ruined  by  the  incensed  emperor.  He  gave  it,  however,  as 
his  private  opinion,  to  Cassali,  one  of  the  English  agents, 
that  the  best  course  for  Henry  would  be  to  marry  another 
wife,  and  then  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  The  king,  however, 
and  his  advisers  saw  too  much  difficulty  in  this  course,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  send  Stephen  Gardiner,  Wolsey's  secre- 
tary, «and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  to  Italy.  On 
their  way  (1528)  they  obtained,  as  directed,  a  promise  frara 

•  Turner,  fto»  tlis  Slsaas  M8.  Slo.  8486. 
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the  king  of  Prahce  to  use  his  influence  with  the  pope« 
They  found  Clement  still  at  Orvieto,  (March  22;)  he  shuf^ 
fled,  as  usual,  but  on  hearing  that  the  French  arms  had  had 
some  success  In  Naples,  he  took  courage,  and  issued  a  coro- 
,  mission  to  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  to  try  the 
cause  in  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
Henry  than  this,  for  he  reckoned  that  both  would  equally 
stand  his  friends,  as  he  had  given  -to  Campeggio  when  he 
was  in  England  (1524)  the  wealthy  see ^f  Salisbury.  Cani- 
peggto,  acting  in  Concert  as  we  may  suppose  with  the  pope, 
made  all  the  difliculty  and  delay  possible,  pleading  his  lega* 
tine  commisision  at  Rome,  and  the  gout,  with  which  he  was 
afllicted.  Wolsey  wrote,  urging  his  departure  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  at  length  Campeggio  set  out.  He  travelled,  how- 
ever, leisurely,  and  did  not  reach  England  till  October.  He 
was  received  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  respect,  but  his 
instructions  were  to  procrastinate.  He  ildvised  the  king  to 
live  with  the  queen :  he  counselled  the  queen  to  retire  into  a 
nunnery.  But  Henry  waited  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Catherine  had  too  much  spirit  to  surrender  her  rights. 

Air  hopes  of  accommodation  being  at  an  end,  and  all  his 
subterfuges  being  exhausted,  Campeggio  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  opening  of  the  legatine  court.  It  sat,  (May 
31, 1529,)  in  a  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Black  Friars.  The 
royal  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  the  adjoining  palace  of 
Bridewell,  to  be  at  hand.  After  going  through  the  prelim- 
inary forms,  the  legates  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear 
on  the  IBth  of  June.  On  that  day  Henry  appeared  by  his 
proctors,  the  queen  in  person.  She  protested  against  the 
competency  of  the  court  as  the  cause  had  been  evoked  to 
Rome  by  the  pope.  This  her  nephew  was  exerting  himself 
to  effect,  and  with  the  delay  of  a  few  days  she  pledged  her- 
self to  prove  that  it  had  been  done.  The  court  was  then 
adjourned  to  the  21  st,  when  both  parties  appeared  in  person. 
On  their  names  being  called,  the  king  answered,  *'Here;" 
but  the  queen  rose  up,  and  going  over  knelt  down  before 
the  king,  and  said,  *<  she  was  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger 
in  his  dominions ;  she  had  been  his  wife  for  twenty  years 
and  more,  and  had  borne  him  severlal  children,  and  ever 
studied  to  please  him;  he  had  found  her  a  true  maid,  as  his 
own  conscience  could  witness.  If  she  had  done  any  thing 
amiss  she  was  willing  to  be  put  away  with  shame.  Their 
parents  were  esteemed  very  wise  princes,  and  no  doubt  had 
good  and  learned  counsellors  when  the  match  was  agreed 
on.    She  would  oOt  tfaerefbfe  ^bdsi(  to  the  court,  as  her 
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lawyers  duret  not  speak  freely  for  her ;  ehe  tiieref<nre  desired 
to  be  excused  till  she  heard  from  Spain."  She  then  rose 
and  left  the  court,  and  would  never  again  appear.  The 
king  publicly  bore  testimony  to  her  virtues,  and  declared 
that  nothing  but  the  uneasiness  o^  his  conscience,  and  the 
doubts  cast  by  foreign  powers  on  the  legitimacy  of  his 
daughter,  could  have  iaduqed  him  to  1;ake  a  step,  which  thus 
wounded  her  feelings.  At  the  desire  of  Wolsey  he  further 
declared  that,  instead  of  urging  him  to  this  course,,  as  was 
reported,  the  car4inal  .had  at  first  opposed  his  scruples. 

The  court  sat  again  on  the  25th  ;  the  queen,  not  appear- 
ing when  summoned^  was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  the 
legates  proceeded .  on  this  and  otjier  days  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence on  the  king's  part.  The  proofs  given  of  Arthur's 
consummation  of  his  marriage  were  such  as  can  leave,  we 
apprehend,  little  doubt  on  an;  reasonable  mind;*  and  the 
king  was  in  full  expectation  of  a  sentence  in  his  favor,t 
when  Campeggio  (July  23^  suddenly  adjourned  the  court 
to  the  Ist  of  October,  alleging  that  the  vacation  of  the  con- 
sistory at  Kome»  of  which  this  court  he  said  was  a  part,  had 
commenced,  and  would  last  ^ill  that  day.  The  dukes,  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  peers  who  were  present, 
were  greatly  enraged  at  this  artifice,  and  Sufftdk,  striking 
the  table,  cried,  **  By  the  mass,  I  see  that  the  old  saw  is  true ; 
never  was  there  legate  or  cardinal  that  did  any  good  in 
England."  Woisey  rebuked  him  with  firmness  for  his  con- 
duct, and  reminded  him  of  the  obligation  which  he  had 
once  been,  und^r  to  a  cardinal.  The  court  then  broke  up. 
The  king,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  took  the  matter 
with  wonderful  patience,  expecting  a  favorable  sentence  in 
October ;  but  his  hopes  were  crushed  when,  on  the  4th  of 
August,. a  messenger  arrived  with  citations  for  him  and  the 
queen  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  Rome.  The  em- 
peror had  by  this  time,  by  his  threats  and  promises,  com- 
pletely gained  over  the  pontiff,  from  whose  thoughts  nothing 
now  was  further  than  any  idea  of  gratifying  Henry. 

To  Woisey  nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the 

*  A  summary  of  the  depositions  wiTI  be  found  in  Herbert.  See  also 
the  discourse  between  Woisey  and  the  queen's  almoner,  in  the  Illus- 
trative Documents  in  Singer  s  edition  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Woisey. 
With  all  our  respect  for  the  piety  and  virtue  of  Catherine,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  cjedit  her  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

f  For  Campetrgio  bad  broucrHt  over  and  shown  hint  a  buU  for  the  di- 
vorce, in  case  the  consummation  of  the  former  marriage  should  be 
proved. 
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tarn  things  had  taken.  The  queen  and  her  friends  looked 
on  him  as  the  source  and  origin  of  all  the  evil;  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  the  other  lay  lords  had  long  been  envious  and 
jealous  of  him,  and  they  now  took  occasion  to  instil  doubts 
and  suspicions  of  him  into  the  mind  of  the  king  and  Anne 
Boleyn,  with  which  last  he  had  be^n  on  terms  of  great  cor- 
diality. For  though,  when  Henry  6rst  informed  him  of  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  her,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  earnestly  endeavored  to  turn  him  from  them,  when  he 
found  him  unalterable  he  entered  in  appearance  cordially 
into  his  views.  It  is^  however,  likely  that  Anne  was  in- 
formed by  her  lover  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  her  elevation, 
and  this  may  have  *  disposed  her  to  join  with  the  cardinal's 
enemies.  It  was  therefore  probably  owing  to  her  influence, 
that  wh^n,  about  the  end  of  September,  Wolsey  accom- 
panied Campeggio  to  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  (where 
the  king  then  was  staying,)  on  his  audience  of  leave  pre- 
vious to  his  return  to  Italy,  though  he  was  received  with 
tolerable  civility,  there  was  an  alienee  of  Henry's  former 
kindness.    This  was  his  last  interview  with  the  king. 

An  actor  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  now  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene.  As  the  king  was  return- 
ing to  London  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Waltham  to 
take  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  who 
were  in  his  train,  were  there  entertained  by  a  gentleman 
named  Crcssy.  Here  they  met  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  lecturer  in  theology  at  Cambridge, 
and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  reli- 
gious controversies  at  this  time  prevalent  At  supper  the 
king's  case,  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  was  intro- 
duced. Cranmer  said  he  thought  the  opinions  of  universi- 
ties and  eminent  divines  and  canonists  should  be  taken,  and 
the  matter  be  thus  decided.  Fox  and  Gardiner  were  pleased 
with  the  idea,  and  when  next  day  the  court  returned  to 
Greenwich,  and  the  king  began  to  ask  them  what  was  now 
to  be  done.  Fox  mentioned  this  plan,  honestly  naming  the 
author,  for  which  Gardiner  afterwards  reproved  him,  as 
they  ntigbt,  he  said,  have  taken  the  credit  of  it  to  them- 
selves. The  king  was  struck  with  it,  and  asked  if  Cranmer 
was  still  at  Waltham.  They  said  they  had  left  him  there. 
**  Marry,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  surely  speak  to  him.  Let 
him  be  sent  for  put  of  hand.  I  perceive  that  this  man  hath 
the  sow  by  the  right  ear.  If  I  had  but  known  this  device 
two  years  ago,  il  had  been  in  my  way  a  great  piece  of  money, 
and  had  also  rid  me  of  much  disquietness."    Cranmer,  who 
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had  returned  to  Cambridge,  was  brought  up  to  liondon. 
The  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  modesty'  and  his 
learning ;  he  opened  his  ^ind  to  him,  and  desired  him  to 
put  his  sentiments  oq  the  case  in  writing,  for  which  purpose 
h^  directed  the  Ibrd  Rochfort,  Anne  Boleyh's  father,*  to 
take  him  home  to  his  house  and  furnish  him  with  books  and 
every  thing  else  he  required. 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  was  now  at  hand.  At  the  operiing  of 
the  Michaelmas  term  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery with  his  usual  pomp  and  state.  Three  days  jifter  he 
was  waited  on  by  the  dukes  of  Norfplk  and  Suffolk,  with  an 
order  to  resign  the  great  seal  and  retire  to  Esher,  in  Surrey, 
wher^  was  a  house  belonging  to  his  see  of  Winchester.  He 
refused,  alleging  that  he  held  the  se^ls  by  patent ;  a  warm 
altercation  ensued ;  the  two  dukes,  finding  him  inflexible, 
rode  to  Windsor,  and  next  day  returned  with '  a  letter  from 
the  king,  at  the  sight  of  which  Wolsey  submitted.  The 
seal  was  offered  to  archbishop  Warfiam,  but  he  declined  it 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age ;  the  king  then  gave  it  to  sir 
Thomas  More.  Wolsey,  having  caused  an  inventory  to  be 
made  of  his  immense  quantity  of  plate,  linen^  hanffings,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  at  York  Place,  (afterwards  named  Whitehall,) 
the  whole  of  which  the  king  required  him  to  give  up,  en- 
tered his  barge  to  proceed  toward  his^  destination.  The 
river  wa»  covered  with  boats,  full  pf  people  expecting  to 
see  him  taken  to  the  Tower,  but  to  their  disappointment  his 
barge  went  up  the  stream.  At  Putney  he  landed,  and 
mounted  his  mule  to  go  on  to  Esher.  He  was  not  quite 
clear  of  the  village  when,  he  was  met  by  Norris,  groom  of 
the  stole,  bearing  him  a  ring  and  a  kind  message  from  the 
king.  Abject  in  adversity  as  he  had  been*  insolent  and 
haughty  in  prosperity,*  he  threw  himself  from  his  mule, 
took  off  his  cap,  and  knelt  in  the  mire  to  receive  the  com- 
munication. He  then  .proceeded  in  better  spirits  to  his 
place  of  exile. 

The  king  now  summoned  a  parliament  for  the  first  time 
for  seven  years.  The  house  of  lords  forthwith  voted  a  long 
and  vague  charge,  in  forty-four  articles,  against  the  fallen 
favorite;  but  when  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  a  servant  of  the  cardinal,  who  had  pro- 


*  He  had  been  created  visconnt  Rochfort  in  1585,  and  he  was  raiaed 
to  the  digp^ity  of  earl  of  Wiltsbint  in  thia  or  the  fpllowing  year. 

f  How  different  from  the  Qoble-minded  Becket.!    The  tlmea,  bow- 
•ter,  were  altered. 

BR 
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cured  a  seat  in  parlku&^t  for  the  expreas  purpose,  defended 
his  patron  wkh  such  fidelity  and  spirit  as  stopped  the 
bill  in  that  house,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  hi&  owo  fature 
favor  with  the  king,  who  knew  how  to  value  worth  and 
honesty.  Wolsey  was  also  indicted  on  the  statute  of  pro* 
vjsioi|s  for  having  exercised  his  legatine  authority.  Though 
he  had  obtained  the  royal  license  for  that  purpose,  he  did 
not  venture  to  plead  it,  and.  a  sentence  o(  pr^munire  was 
passed  on  him.  The  king,  however,  who,  it  would  appear, 
only  wished  to  humble  him,  hearing  that  he  had  fallen  sick, 
directed  his  own  physician  to  attend  him ;  he  also  sent  him 
another  ring,  accompanied  by  kind  messages  from  himself 
and  Anne  Boleyn.  He  further  (Feb.  12,  1530)  granted 
him  a  full  pardon ;  allowed  him  to  retain  the  see  of  York, 
with  a  pension  of  4000  marks  a  year  out  of  that  of  Win- 
chester ;  he  made  him  a  present  of  plate  and  furniture  to 
the  value  of  6000/.,  and  gave  him  permission  to  remove  to 
Richmond.  But  his  enemies  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main so  near  the  court,  and  he  received  orders  to  go  and 
reside  in  his  diocese.  He  alleged  his  poverty ;  n^oney  was 
then  sent  him,  and  in  Passion-week  h^  set  forth  for  the 
north  ip  melancholy  mood.  His  train  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  Servants,  and  seventy-two  carts  laden 
with  provisions  apd  furniture.  He  stopped  till  midsummer 
at  Southwell,  a  house  belonging  to  his  see,  and  then  moved 
to  Scroby,  another  of  his  houses  further  north,  and  finally, 
about  the  end  of  September,  fixed  himself  at  Cawood,  a 
village  within  a  few  miles  of  York.  At  these  places  he 
endeared  himeelf  to  all  classes  of  the  people  by  his  affa- 
bility, his  charity,  and  his  strict  discbarge  of  his  religious 
duties.  The  ceremony  of  his, installation  in  the  catl^ral 
was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  l«t  of  November,  but  on  tho 
preceding  Friday  his  former  sefvant  Henry  Percy,  now 
eari  of  Nortliumberland,  arrived,  and  arrested  him.  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  As  he  was  departing,  the  peasantry 
assembled,  crying,  **  God  save  your  grace!  Qod  save  your 
grace !  The  foiS  fiend  take  them  that  have  thus  hurried  you 
from  us!,  We  pray  God, that  every  vengeance  may  light 
upon  them!"  He  staid  for  a  fortnight  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Shefiield  Park.  Here  he  was  seized  with  a 
dysentery ;  but  he  resumed  his  journey  and  got  as  far  as 
Leicester,  when  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  place  came 
forth  with  his  monks  to  receive  him.  '*  Father  abbot,"  said 
the  dying  cardinal,  **  I  am  come  to  leave  my  bones  among 
you."    He  was  then  conveyed  to  a  chamber,  which  he  never 
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left.  When  he  found  himself  dyinff,  he  addressed  sir  Wil« 
liain  Kiiigstan,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in 
charge;  praying  him  to  recommend  him  to  the  king.  **  He 
is/'  said  he,  '*  a  pnuce  of  a  most  royal  carriage  and  hath  a 
princely  heart;  and,  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any 
part  of  his  will,  he  will,  endanger  thie  one  half  of  his  king- 
dom. I  do  assufe  you  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  hiiu, 
•ometiines  three  jiours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  hia 
will  and  appetite,  but  could  not  prevail.  Had  1  biit  served 
/God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  file  would  not 
I  have  gfiven  me  over  in  Qiy  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just 
reward  that  I  roust  receive  fdr  my  indulgent  paioa  and  study, 
not  regarding  mj  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.''^ 
Shortly  after  ^ttering  these  words  he  breathed  his  last, 
(Nov.  28.) 

On  the  fall  of  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's 
ancle,  became  the  leading  person  in  the  cabinet ;  Gardiner 
was  made  secretary,  and  sir  Thomaa  More  chancellor.  As 
the  pope  and  emperor  were  to  meet  at  Bologna  for  the  coro^ 
nation  of  the  latter,  an  embassy  beaded  by  Anne's  father 
(lately  created  earl  of  Wiltshire)  was  sent  thither  to  attend 
to  Henry's  interests:  Cranmer  and  other  divines*  accom- 
panied them.  Charles,  on  their  introduction  to  him,  said  to 
the  earl, ''  Su>p,  sir ;  allow  your  colleagues  to  speak ;  you 
are  a  party  in  the  cause."  The  earl  replied  with  spirit  that 
be  was  there  not  as  a  father  but  as  his  prince's  nunister,  and 
that  the  emperor's  opposition  should  not  prevent  hlb  sove- 
reign from  demanding  and  obtaining  justice.  From  the  pope» 
however,  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained.  Henry  finally 
resolved  to  put  Cranmer's  plan  into  execution,  and  measures 
were  adopted  for  collecting  the  opinions  pf  universities, 
theologians,  and  canon  iiits. 

The  Icing  first  applied,  to  his  own  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and,  not  without  great  difficulty  and  able 
management  on  the  part  of  Fox  and  Gardiner,  obtained 
from  them  an  opinion  that  his  n^arriage  was  unlawful;  but 
they  would  say  nothing  respecting  the  power,  pf  the  pope 
to  dispense.  The  truth  is,  they  feared  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions,  and  wished  not  to  weaken  the  papal  authority. 
Agents  were  also,  employed  on  the  continent  to  procure 
the  opinions  of  the  universities  and  of  eminent  divines  and 

*  "  Amonf^  whom  waa  Thomas  Cranmer,  ft  clergyman  attached  to 
tiie  Boleyn  family,"  aaya  Lin^aid.  The  object  of  tbi»  fir>t  xiotiof  of 
Ouuner  is  evident 
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cirilians,  and  the  result  was  highly,  farorable  to  the  views 
of  Henry.  Not  only  the  French  universities  (which  might 
be  suspected  to  be  under  the  influence  of  their  king)  but 
those  of  Italy,  even  Bologna,  which  was  in  the  dominions 
of  the  pope,  included,  decided  in  favor  of  the  divorce;  thej 
principal  divines  and  canonists  did  the  same,  though  Henry's 
agents,  it  is  said,  gave  no  money  but  the  usual  ^es  to  the 
canon  lawyers,'  while  the  emperor  showered  prefferments  on 
those  who  gave*  sentence  against  it.*  The  Jews  wheh  con- 
sulted declared  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus  to  be  universally 
binding,  while  the  case  of  exception  in  Deuteronomy  was 
restricted  to  Judasa:  ZuingHus  and  the  Swiss  reformers 
oronounced  the  marriage  unlawful :  the  German  reformers 
in  general  took  the  most  rational  and  moderate  view  of  the 
case;  they  said  that  the  marriage  should  not  have  taken 
place  originally,  but  that  since  it  had  been*  contracted  it 
should  not  now  be  dissolved.  It  m^y,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe  was,,  that  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  was  against  the  Uw  of  God. 

The  whole  qirestion  in  effect  comes  to  this :  Was  the  law 
in  Leviticds  of  universal  obligation,  or  merely  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew  nation;  was  the  exception  in  Deuteronomy 
coextensive  with  the  former  prohibition ;  had  the  pope  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  divine  law?  At  the  present 
day  the  answer  would  be  simple :  it  isf  now  generally  agreed 
that  both  the  prohibition  and  the  exception  were  for  the 
IsraeHtes  alone,  though  the  former  has  very  properly  been 
adopted  in  the  codes  of  Christian  nations ;  we  should  there» 
fore  say  with  the  German  reformers,  that  a  man  in  Henry's 
case  would'  not  be  justified  in  putting-  away  his  wife.  But 
in  Henry's  time  men  had  not  generally  arrived  i^t  this  ra- 
tional mode  of  viewing  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prevalent 
opinion  undoubtedly  was,  that  such  a  marriage  wbs  incestu- 
ous, and  should  be  dissolved.  At  all  events,  had  Catherine 
not  been  aunt  to  the  emperor,  the  holy  father,  who  had  al- 
ways been  so  ready  to  oblige  his  royal  children  in  these 
matters,  would  have  granted  Henry  a  divorce  without  hesi- 
tation, t 

A  memorial,  signed  by  Warham  and  Wolsey,  and  by  four 

*  The  natttral,  we  tQieht  say  inevitable,  supposition  is,  that  bribery 
was  employed  on  both  siaes ;  but  the  emperor  and  pope  bad  certainly 
the  means  of  giving  much  higher  rewards  than  Henry. 

t  Only  a  few  years  before,  Louis  Xll.of  France  hod  been  divorced 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  marry  Anne  of  Bretagne.  In  our  own  day 
we  have  seea  a  similar  &vQr  conferred  oa  Napoleon. 
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bi^opsi  twenty-two  abbots,  aild  several  of  the  temporal  no- 
bility, was  now  transmitted  to  Rome,  praying  his"  holiness  to 
attend  to  the  opinions  of  so  many  eminent  men»  and  to 
decide  the  question;  bdt  hinting  that  if  he  did  not,  it  would 
be  decided  in  Englantl  without  him.  Clement  was  in  the 
utmost  perplexity ;  he  feared  lest  England  miffht  follow  the 
example  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  cast  off  her  allegian.qe 
to  the  holy  see ;  at  the  same  time  he  stood  in  awe  of  the 
emperor^  who  steadfastly  maintained  the  cause  of  his  aunt, 
and  would  only  consent  to  Henry's  espousing  Anne  bv  what 
is  termed,  a  lefl-handed  marriage,  thus  reserving  all  their 
rights  to  Catherine  and  her  daughter.  But  Henry  spurned 
at  this  when  it  was  hinted  to  him ;  he  would  be  regularly 
divorced,  and  would  have  no  compromise. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  so  honorably  distinguished  him* 
self  by  fidelity  to  his  patron  Wolsey  in  his  fall,  was  now  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  being  the  son 
of  a  fuller  or  a  blacksmith  at  Putney.  He  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Italy,  and  was  then  for  some  time  in  a  mercantile 
house  at  Venice.  On  his  return  to  England  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  Wolsey,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
appreciate  talent,  having  had  occasion  to  notice  his  abilities, 
took  him  into  his  service.  In  a  conversation  one  day  with 
Reginald  Pole,  Cromwell  spoke  slightingly  of  the  notions  of 
vice  and  virtue  held  by  men  who  dwelt  in  academic  shades 
away  from  the  world,  and  said  that  the  business  of  the  man 
who  would  rise  was  to  divme  if  possible  the  real  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  his  prince,  and  gratify  them  in  such  a  manner  as. 
to  save  all  appearances.  He  ulso  praised  Machiavel,  and 
offered  to  lend  him  that  writer^s  Prince.  Pole,  who  was 
really  an  upright,  virtuous  man,  and  who  cordially  detested 
the  principles  that  work  appeared  to  inculcate,  and  which 
he  inferred  werje  those  on  which  Cromwell  acted,  instantly 
conceived  the  worst  opinion  possible  of  him ;  and  that 
opinion  has  been  of  course  propagated  by  all  the  writers  of 
his  communion,  while  Protestants  are,  perhaps,  too  anxioas 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  so  important  an  agent  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. Cromwell  was  in  fact  an  ambitious  man,  and  little 
scrupulous  about  means,  provided  he  could  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  royal  master. 

Cromwell,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Wolsey  to  manage 
the  revenues  of  the  monasteries  which  that  prelate  had  dis- 
solved with  the  papal  approbation,  had  imbibed  no  very  high 
notions  of  the  rifirhts  and  authoritv  of  the  holy  see.  He  now 
boldly  advised  Henry  to  take  to  himself  the  supremacy  over 
vdi».  I.  30 
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the  eharch  and  clergy '  of  England.  Henry  listened  ^th 
approbation.  As  Wolsey  had  not  pleaded  the  royal  per* 
mission  for  exercising  his  legntine  authority,  t(^e  whole  of 
the  clergy  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  j^rtemtfittre  for 
having  submitted  to  it,  and  proceedings  accordingly  were 
instituted  against  tliem.  FUgrantly  unjust  as  this  proceed- 
ing was,  they  saw  no  remedy  but  that  of  purchasing  indem* 
nity ;  and  when  the  convocation  met  (1531)  they  voted  the 
king  100,060/.,  under  the. name  of  a  benevolence  for  his  ser* 
Tices  in  writing  against  Luther  and  protecting  the  church. 
But  this  peace-offering  did  not  suffice,  and  after  some  op- 
position, they  were  obliged  io  acknowledge  him  as  "  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  Englanfd;  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
allowed."  A  formal  indemnity  Was  then  granted  to  (hem. 
The  connection  between  the  papacy  and  the  English  clergy 
was  thus  nearly  dissolved ;  and  in  the  parliament  of  the 
following  year  (1532)  a  further  blow  was  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  a  bill  reducing  the  first  fruits 
to  be  paid  by  bishops  to  five  per  cent  on  the  net  income 
of  the  'see,  and  adding  that,  if  the  bull  of  consecration  was 
withheld  on  account  of  them,  the  bishop-elect  should  be 
consecrated  by  a  mandate  from  the  crown,  and  all  interdicts 
and  other  censures  be  disregarded.  Other  measures  against 
the  papacy  were  proposed,  but  the  i^earance  of  the  plague 
•caused  a  prorogation.  At  this  time  sir  Thomas  More,  who 
Was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  church,  seeing  whither  the  king 
and  parliament  were  tending,  desired,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty obtained,  permission  to  resign  the  great  seal.  It  was 
then  given  to  sir  Thomas  Audeley. 

But  while  the  clergy  were  thus  made  to  infringe  on  the 
claims  of  the  head  of  the  church,  they  were  left  full  power  to 
persecute  those  who  rejected  the  real  presence  and  derived 
their  religion  from  the  Scriptures.  At  this  time  Thomas 
Bilhey,  a  fellow  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  was  burnt  as  a 
heretic  at  Norwich ;  and  Richard  Bayfield,  a  Benedictine 
moiik,  James  Bainham,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  a  trades- 
man named  Tewksbury,  underwent  the  same  fate  in  Smith- 
field. 

For  a  person  of  his  temper,  and  in  love  with  one  whose 
virtue  was  invincible,  Henry  had  shown  marvellous  patience. 
But  that  patience  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  Hitherto  he 
had  treated  Catherine  with  all  due  respect  as  his  queen ;  but 
when  she  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  her  appeal  to 
Rome,  it  was  signified  to  her,  (July  14, 1531,)  that  she  must 
leave  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  wa|i,  and  retiire  to  one 
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of  three  abpdes  which  were  specified.  She  rq>lied,  M  that  to 
whatever  place  slie  might  remove,  nothing  could  remove  her 
from  beiog  the  king'tf  lawful  wife."  Sne  went  from  one 
place  to  auother,  and  finally  fixed  at  Ampthill  in  Bedford* 
shire.  The  pope  wjote.to  e^cpostulate  with  Henry. for  thus 
putting  away  his  queen ;  but  be  received  rather  a  sharp  reply. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  cite  Henry  again  to  Rome.  On 
hearing  of  this  the  king  sent  thither  as  his  excusator  sir 
Edward  Karne;  who  was  accompanied  by  one  Edmund 
Bonner,  afterwards  so  notorious.  Karne  purchased  over 
some  of  the  leading  cardinals;  butsitill  the  pope  shuffled  and 
twisted;  and  at  length  Karne  told  him  that,  as  the  church  of 
England  was  an  independent  church,  the  matter  could  be 
decided  without  any  reference  to  him  whatever.  Henry 
himself  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France,  to  confirm 
their  friendship  and  alliance ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  estima* 
ble  prelate  archbishop  Warham,  (Aug.  22,)  he  resolved  to 
confer  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Cranmer,  who  had  now  been 
for  some  time  in  Germany, 

Cranmer  had  by  this  time  embraced  most  of  the  reformed 
<)octrines;  he  had  jnoreover  formed  a  matrimonial  union 
with  the  niece  of  Osiander,  one  of  the  German,  divines. 
He  saw  the  difficulties  which  environed  him,  and  would  most 
willingly  have  declined  the  proffered  honor ;  but  he  had  to 
deal  with  one  who  would  not  lightly  suffer  his  will  to  be 
.  disputed.  He  made  all  tbe  delay  he  possibly  Qould,^and  did 
not  reach  England  till  the  month  of  November.  He  tried 
Co  turn  Henry  from  his  purpose,  by  stating  that  if  he  received 
the  dignity  it  must  be  from  the  pope,  which  he  neither  would 
Dor  could  do,  as  the  king  was  the  only  governor  of  the  clmrch 
in  all  causes,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Henry^  unable  to  over-^ 
come  this  objection,  -took  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
civilians  on  it,  and  they  advised  that  the  prelate  elect  should,, 
previous  to  taking  the  oath  to  the  pope,  make  a  solemn 
protest  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  thereby,  bound  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  or  hid  duty  as  a  subject. 
Cranmer,  whose  modesty  and  diffidence  always  led  him  to 
receive  with  4eference  the  opinion^  of  those  learned  in  their 
profession,  ceased  from  opposition.  The  king  applied  at 
Home  for  the  pall  and  the  usual  bulls.  Clement,  aware  of 
Cranmer's  principles,  Jiesitated  at  first,  but  he  finally  sent 
them.  The  consecration  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  3Dth  of  March  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster. 
On  that  day  Cranmer  went  into  the  chapter-house,  i^nd  in 
the  presence  of  five  most  respectable  witnesses  made^his  pro- 
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test ;  he  then  }>roeeeded  to  the  chapel,  where  the  bishops  of 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St  Asaph's  stood  ready  to  perforin  the 
ceremony.  He  there  again  declared  that  her  would  take  the 
oath  only  as  limited  by  his  protest,  and  on  receiving  the 
pall  he  made  this  declaration  fpr  the  third  time.  Cranmer 
thus  attained  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English  church  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  within,  four  years  of  the 
time  when  he  became  first  known  to  the  king. 

Opinions  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Cranmer  on  this  occasion ;  we  ourselves  highly  condemn 
the  principle,  and  agree  with  Dr.  Lingard  that  "  oaths  cease 
to  offer  any  security  if  their  meaning  may  be  qualified  by 
previous  protestations  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  who  is  principally  interested."*  But  at  the  same 
time  we  are'  fully  convinced  that  Cranmer  was  satisfied  in 
conscience  of  the  rectitude  of  his.  proceeding,  and  that 
Clement  must  have  known  in  his  heart  that  the  new  pre^ 
late  would  not  and  could  not  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obe- 
dience unreservedly. 

Either  the  virtue  of  Anne  had  at  length  yielded^  and  its 
consequences  would  soon  be  apparent,  or  the  passion  of  the 
king  would  brook  no  longer  delay.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year  lie  had  raised  her  to  the  dignity  of  marchion- 
ess of  Pembroke ;  he  now  resolved  to  advance  her  to  the 
throne.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January,  1533, 
he  was  secretly  married  to  her  by  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  one  of 
his  chaplains. 

On  'Easter-eve  Anne  appeared  as  queen,  and  on  the  8th  of 
May  Cranmer  and  those  appointed  to  act  with  him  repaired 
to  Dunstable,  within  six  miles  of  Ampthill,  to  hold  a  court 
for  trying  the  question  of  the  divorce.  As  Catherine  took 
no  notice  of  the  citation  she  was  pronounced  contumacious; 
the  former  evidence  was  all  gone  through  again,  and  on  May 
the  23d  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine  was 
pronounced  to  have  been  nail  and  void  from  the  comnrence* 
ment.  On  Whit-Sunday  (June  1)  Anne  was  crowned  by  the 
primate.  Neither  menaces  nor  promises  could  ever  induce 
Catherine  to  forego  what  sh^  deemed  her  right,  and  she 
insisted  to  the  last  on  being  treated  as  queen  by  all  who  ap- 
proached her. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  been  done  reached  Rome,  the 


*  In  1526,  Franoit  I.,  before  signioff  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  made  a 
secret  protest  against  it,  ^d  the  pope  felt  no  hesitation  in  freeing  him 
from  the  oath. 
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conclave  were  furioos ;  bat  the  w«ry  pontiff  would  go  no  far« 
ther  than  to  declare  Granmer'd  senteoce  null,  and  Henry's 
second  marriage  illegal :  a  threat  of  eipommunication  was 
added,  if  he  did  not  replace  matters  on  their  •former  footing. 
Clement's  thoughts  were  now  ejngrossed  by  a  project  for 
marrying  his  niece,  the  famous  Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  the 
duke. of  Orleans,  son  of  the  Ming  of  France,  who  was  on 
terms  of  great  amity  with  Henry,  and  whom  he  wwi  loath  to 
offends  At  the  interview  which  took  place  in  the  following 
October  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  at  Mmrseilles,  when 
the  marriage  was  celebrated,  Francis  eierted  himself  to 
effect  an  arrangement  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  of 
England.  Clement  seemed  inclined  to  gratify  Henrys  pro^ 
vided  he  returned  to  his  obediemie;  Bonner,  however,  who 
was  Henry's  agent  there,  when  he  found  that  he  could  get 
no  definite  answer  from  the  pope,  presented  an  appeal  to  a 
general  council,  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  Clement  was 
highly  indignant,  and  rejected  jt  as  being  unlawful. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Henry's  new  quisen  had  been 
safely  delivered  of  a  princess^  who  was  baptized  With  great 
pomp  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  after  her  paternal  grand- 
mother, the  primate  and  the  duohess-do wager  of  Norfolk  and 
marchioness^owager  of  Dorset  standin|^  sponsors.  Soon 
after  she  was  declared  princess  of  Wales,  as  her  sister  Mary 
had  been,  though  she  was  only  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  the  sanguinary  spirit  of 
the  church  of  Rome  still  continued  to  prevail  in  England. 
On  the  4th  of  July  the  flames  consumed  two  more  victims 
offered  to  the  popish  Moloch.  The  one  was  John  Frith,  one 
of  the  Cambridge  men  whom  Wolsey  had  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Tyndal,  who  was  now  engaged  in 
translating  and  printing  the  Scriptures  at  Antwerp.  Frith 
denied  both  transubstantiation.and  purgatory;  he  had  put 
his  sentiments  on  the  former  subject  in  writing,  and  the  paper 
was  treacherously  conveyed  to  sir  T.  More,  nivho  attempted 
to  refute  it ;  and  this  drew  forth  a  masterly  reply  from  Frith, 
who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He  was  brought 
(June  20)  before  Stokesley  bishop'of  LiOndon,,who  was  assisted 
by  Gardiner,  (lately  raised  to  the  see  of  Winchester,)  and 
Langland  of  Lincoln.  He  maintained  his. opinions.  His 
judge  delivered. him  over  to  the  secular  powers,  "  most  earnest^ 
ly  requiring  them,  in  the  bowels  of  ourXord  Jesus,  that  tins 
execution  and  punishment  worthily  to  be  done  on  thee,  may 
be  so  moderate  that  the  rigor  thereof  be  not  extreme,  nor  yet 
30*  ss 
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the  jfentleness  loo  much  miti^edj  but  that  it  nay  he  to  die 
salvntion  of  Ihe  sdul,  to  the  extirpation,  terror,  and  conyeruoo 
of  heretics,  and  to  the  unit)r  of  the  catholic  faith; "  the  plain 
meaning  of  which  hypocritical  and  blaaphemooa  tnnt  is,  that 
he  was  to  be  roasted  to  death  with  all  gentleness  and  moder- 
ation. Frith  suifered  with  the  greatest  constancy  in  Smith- 
field  ;  and  with  him  was  burnt  a  tailor's  apprentice,  named 
Andrew  Hewit,  whose  natural  sense  had  revolted  against  the 
^rporal  presence  in  the  sacrament. 

in  the  succeeding  parliament  (1534)  rapid  progress  was 
made  in  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome;  provisions,  bulls,  etc., 
were  abolished ;  no  money  was  to  be  sent  to  Kome;  monas- 
teries were  subjected  to  the  king  done ;  bnhope  were  to  be 
elected  on  a  cong6  <f  eUre  from  the  crown.  A  law  was  passed 
to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  this  the  marriage 
With  Catherine  was  declared  unlawful  and  void,  and  that 
with  Anne  was  confirmed ;  the  crown  was  to  descend  to-  the 
issue  of  this  marriage,  and  any  person  Who  did  any  thing  in 
derogation  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  icing^s  marria^fe  with 
<|ueen  Anne,  or  to  endanger  the  succession  as  thus  limited, 
was  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor. 

An  oath  was  enjoined  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  to  main- 
tain this  order  of  succession,  under  penalty  of  the  conse- 
quences of  misprisipn  of  treason.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, and  sir  T.  More  were  the  only  persons  of  note  who 
refused  to  take  this  oath;  but  they  only  objected  to  the 
preamble,  asserting  the  nullity  of  the  king's  former  marriage, 
and  offered  to  swear  without  reservation  to  the  succession  as 
proposed.     They  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Fisher  had  already  been  punished  for  the  countenance  be 
had -given  to  a  notorious  imposture.  There  was  a  woman  at 
Aldington  in  Kent,  named  Elizabeth  Barton,  who  was  subject 
to  hysterical  fits,  iri  which  she  used  to  utter  much  incoherent 
rhqpsody.  The  priest  of  the  parish,  one  Masters,  thought 
that  these  ravings  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account 
He  affected  to  regard  them  as  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  going  to  primate  Warham,  who  was  at  that  time  living, 
reported  the  case,  and  received  directions  from  the  pious  but 
credulous  prelate  to  watch  her  fiiture  trances  and  give  him  an 
account  of  them.  Masters  gradually  induced  the  poor  woman 
to  counterfeit  these  trances,  and  to  utter  in  them  what  he 
should  direct  her.  His  great  object  was  to  make  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  which  stood  in  a  chapel  of  his  parish  an  object 
of  pilgfi™>ge,  and  consequently  of  emolument  to  himself; 
-'ElliBbeth,  therefore,  waa  instructed  to  say  that  the  Virgin  bad 
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«pp«are4  Uy  bef,  and  <leQlared,  that  if  shd  went  to  the  chapel 
of  Courlrat-Stieet  she  would  be  cured.  The  news  was  siureadt 
and  on  the  appointed  day  more  than  two. thousand  peraone 
assembied  to  witoesa'the  roirade,  which  took  place  in  due 
form,  and  they  went  away  satisfied  of  the  aanctity  of  the  image. 
Pisabeth  was  now  removed  to  Canterbury,  where  she  took 
the  veil,,  and  Dr.  Docking,  a  monk  of  Christ-Churph  an4 
a  oonfederate  of  Masters',  became  her  ghostly  direcUHr. 

Others  Were  now  taken  into  the  confederacy ;  the  visions 
and  revelations  of  the  aeer  became  more  numerous,  and  one 
Deeriug  made  a  book  of  them,  which  the  primatfs  put  ipto 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  showed  it  to  sir  Thomas  Jtfore, 
bj  whom  they  were  pronounced  to  be  silly*  stuff.  No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  her  till  the  question  of  the  divorce  and 
■eparatioo  from  Rome  came  to  be  warmly  agitated.  She 
was  then  put  forward  again ;  a  monk  wrotie  a  letter  in  gold 
characters,  which  she  was  to  pretend  had  been  given  her  by 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  she  was  also  taught  to  assert  that  when 
the  king  was  at  Calais  in  1539  she  wa^  invisibly  j>resent  as 
he  waa  hearing  mass,  and  an  angel  had  brought  her  the  holy 
wafer  firoo)  the  priest.  These  fictions  were  merely  intended 
to  gain  her  credit  with  the  people,  and  then  the  visions  of 
real  importance  were  to  be  produced.  An  angel  now  carne 
to  her,  desiring  her  to  go  to  the  infidej  king,  and  order  him  to 
do  three  things:. to  leave  his  rights  to  the  pope,  to  destroy 
the  folk  of  the  new  opinion,  to  keep  his  lawful  wife.  She 
also  declared  that  if  the  king  married  Anne  Boleyn  he  would 
not  retain  the  throne  more  than  a ,  month,  and  would  die  a 
▼tllain's  death.  Two  agents  of  the  pope  now  countenanced 
her,  and  bishop  Fisher  was  so  weak  as  to  become  one  of  her 
eeeret  advisers.  More,  too,  had  an  interview  with  her,  in 
which  he  asked  her  to  pray  for  him,  and  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  heaven  was  working  *'  some  good  and  great  things 
by  her."  Queen  Catherine's  chaplain  Abel  also  communica- 
ted with  the  seer.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  Observant 
Friars,  whom  Henry  VII.  had  greatly  favored,  were  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy.  It  was  .in  their  chapel  at  Sion  House  Uiat 
More  saw  her;  and  when  in  th.e  summer  of  this  year  Henry 
was  at  Greenwich,  father  Peto  of  their  order  preaching  before 
him,  likened  him  aiiid  the  queen  to  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and 
bade  him  beware  lest  the  dogs  Miould  lick  his  blood.  Henry 
bore  this  insolence  with  patience,  and  only  directed  that  Dr. 
Curwin  should  preach  the  following  Sunday  in  reply.  In  his 
eermon  Curwin  called  Peto  abundance  of  foul  names,  when 
another  friar  named  Elstow,  who  was  sitting  in  ^e  HV)d* 
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loft,*  buret  out  into  a  torrent  of  inTectire,  and  was  onlj 
ailencBd  by  the  vorce  of  the  king.  The  next  day  the  two 
friars  were  summoned  before  the  council  and  reprimanded. 
Cromwell  told  them  they  Reserved  to  be  tied  in  a .  sack  and 
flung  into  ther  Thames.  *' Threaten  such  things/'  said  El- 
stow,  *'  to  rich  and  dainty  folk  which  are  clothed  in  purple, 
fare  delicfttely,  and  have  their  chief  hope  in  the  present  world ; 
we  esteiem  thelh  not  when  for  the  discharge  of  our  duty  we 
are  driven  hence.  Thank  God,  we  know  the  way  to  heaven 
to  be  as  near  by  water  as  by  land ;  nor  care  we  therefore  by 
which  of  these  two  roads  we  travel  thither.^'  Who  can  ques- 
tion the  sincerity*  of  these  men  7 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  arrest  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent 
and  her  accomplices.  By  the  efforts  of  Cranmer,  Cromwell, 
and  a  zealous  divine  named  Hugh  Latimer,  their  arts  were 
traced  out,  and  when  brought  before  the  star-chamber  they 
made  a  voluntary  eonfessioQ.  They  were  transmitted  to 
Canterbury,  and  there  during  sermon-time  exposed  on  a  stage 
in  the  <5hur6hyard  and  rebuked  by  the  preachev.  They  un- 
derwent a  similar  exposure  at  St.  Paul's  cross  in  London, 
and  were  made  to  read  out  a  confession  of  their  .imposture. 
They  were  then  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  a?  it  was  found  that 
the  popish  party  was  tampering  with  the  nun  to  get  her  to 
deny  all  she  had  said,  they  were  attainted  of  treason.  The 
ittui,  Masterd,  Booking,  and  three  others  were  executed  at 
Tyburn,  (April  21,  1534.)  She  owiied  her  guilt,  but  justly 
said  that  her  accomplices,  who  were  learned  men,  were 
more  to  blame  than  she,  "a  poor  wench  without  learning." 
As  the  Observants  persisted  in  assailing  the  king's  divorce, 
their  order  was  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  king's  supremacy -was  b(ow  generally  acknowledged, 
and  the  rupture  with  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  complete. 
But  the  regulalr  clergy  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  change. 
The  first  symptoms  of  resistance  appeared  atlh^  Charterhouse 
4n  London,  the  inmates  of  which)  persuaded  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  papal  supremacy  was  necessary  for  salvation,  had 
sought  to  instil  this  belief  into  the  minds  of  their  penitents 
These  mopks  prepared  themselves  for  martyrdom  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truths  the  priors  of  two 
other,  bouses  came  and  joined  them ;  the  system  of  resistance 
to  the  government  was  gradually  organised,  and  if  not  checked 
in  time  might  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom.    The  three 

*  The  place  where  the  rood  or  eroM  was  placed  i  it  is  now  tb» 
orgaft-loft. 
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wrion  and  three  oihers  were  therefore  arretted  and  tried  for 
nigh  treason ;  the  jury  hesitated  to  find  such  holy  men  guilty, 
but  Cromwell  forced  them  by -menaces  io  give  the  ver^ctvhe 
desired.  They  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  (May  4,  1535.) 
Three  more  Carthosians  at  London  and  two  at  York  suffered 
the!  same  fate  shortly  after.  About  the  aame  time,  fourteen 
Dutch  reformers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  were 
burnt  as  anabaptists. 

More  illustrious  victims  were  now  to  bleed.  Fisher  and 
Mf>te  had  lain  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Tower. 
The  former,  a  roan  far  advanced  in  life,  would  perhaps  haye 
been  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  prison,  were  it,  not  that 
Paul  III.,  the  succ^essor  of  Clement,  thought  fi(  to  subject 
him  t6  the  suspicions  of  the  government  by  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  (May  21.)  Fisher,  now  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  made  light  of  the  honor.  ''If  the  red  ^at,"  said  he, 
*'were  lying  at. my. feet,  I  ivould  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up." 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
**  the  pope  might  send  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  that  he  should 
have  no  r  head  to  wear  it.*'  He  was  arraigned  (June  17) 
before  the  chancellor,  the  judges,  and  some  of  the  peers,  on  a 
charge  of  having  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  die  as  a  traitor.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution 
(June  22)  he  had  himself  dressed  with  great  care.  *^  My 
lord,*'  said  hiseervant,  '*  surely  you  for^t  that  after  the  short 
apace  of  some  two  hours  you  must  strip  off  these  things  and 
never  wear  them  more."  **  What  of  that,"  replied  he ;  *'  dost 
thou  not' mark  that  this  is  my  wedding-day  1"  On  account 
of  his  in6rmities  he  was  carried  on  a  chair  to  the  place  of 
execution.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  New  Testament,  which  he 
opened  at  a  venture  and  lighted  on  this  passage :  "And  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do."  He  closed  the  book,  saying,  "  Here  is  learning  enough 
for  me  to  my  life's  end."  He  mounted  the  scaffold  without 
aid,  briefly  addressed  the  spectators,  telling  them  he  came  to 
die  for  the  faith  of  Christ'a  holy  catholic  church,  then  meekly 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  it  was  severed  from  his  body 
at  a  single  blow  ^  and  thus  perished  this  venerable,  upright, 
and  pious  prelate,  a  martyr  to  the  rights  of  conscience. 

It  had  probably  been  hoped  that  this  severity  toward  Fisher 
would  have  the  effect  of  intimidaftinff  More,  whose  acqui- 
escence in  the  new  order  of  things  it  was  thought  of  the 
uUBOil  importance  to  gain.    But  as  no  such  result  followed. 
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he  also  was  arraigned  (July  1)  for  iitiafftiiuig^  to  deprive  tho 
king  of  his  title  and  dignity.  His  refusal  to  answer  some 
jusnartng  qnestions  which  had  been  pfevioosly  put  to  him, 
was  pronounced  to  be  malicious;  Rich,  the  solicitor-general, 
was  base  enough  to  ^ve  in  eyidence  soch  expressions  as  he 
had  drawh  froia  him  m  a  confidential  inlerriew,  the  truth  of 
which,  howerer,  the  prisoner  denied,  and  which  two  persons 
who  were  present  said  they  did  not  hear.  He  wras,  notwith* 
standing,  pronounced  guilty.  When  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  why  judgment  should  not  be  given  against  him,  he  as- 
serted that  the  act  on  which  he  was  indicti^  was  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  his  holy  chnrch.the  snpreme  govern* 
ment  of  which  no  temporal  prince  might  presume  to  take  on 
himself,  it  being  granted  by  oor  SaVior  himself  only  to  St 
Peter  and  his  successors,  bishops  of  the  same  see.  The 
chancellor  observed  that,  seeing  that  the  bishops,  the  univer* 
sities,  and  best  learned  men  in  the  realm  had  agreed  to  it,  it 
was  much  marvelled  that  he  alone  should  oppose  it.  More 
replied  that,  if  numbers  were  to  decide,  most  bishops  and 
good  men,  ^both  of  those  who  were  now  alive  and  those  who 
were  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  would  be  found  to  be  on  his 
side.  Sentence  was  then  passed  on  him,  and  he  was  re* 
conducted  to  the  Tower. 

At  the  Tower  whorf  his  favorite  daughter  Margaret  Roper 
waa  waiting  to  meet  him.  When  she  beheld  him  she  rushed 
through  the  guards,  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  He  gave  her  his  blessing  and  comforted  her.  She 
retired,  but  overcome  by  filial  affection  she  ran  back,  took 
him  again  by  the  neck  and  kissed  him  several  times  '*  most 
lovingly."  She  then  finally  departed  with  a  heavy  heart,  most 
of  the  bystanders  shedding  tears  at  this  beautiful  instance  of 
natural  aiTection. 

On  the  6th  of  July  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Pope  came  to 
him  early  in  th^  morning,  with  directions  from  the  king  and 
council  to  prepare  himself  to  die  by  nine  o'clock.  ''  Master 
Pope,"  said  More,  *'  I  have  been  always  much  bounden  to  the 
king's  highness  for  the  benefits  and  honors  that  he  hath  still 
from  time  to  time  most  bountifully  heaped  upon  me ;  and  yet 
more  bounden  am  I  to  his  grace  for  putting  me  into  this 
place,  where  I  have  had  convenient  time  and  space  to  have 
remeitibrance  of  my  end.  And,  so  help  me  God,  most  of 
all,  master  Pope,  am  I  beholden  to  his  highness  that  it  pleaseth 
him  so  shortly  to  rid  me  out  of  aU  the  miseries  of  this  wretch- 
ed world,  and  therefore  will  I  not  fail  earnestly  to  pray  for 
bis  graoe  both  here  and  in  tbo  world  to  come."    Pope  ihui 
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told  him  thai  it  was  the  kiog's  wish  that  be  Bh6uld  not  make 
any  address  at  his  exoeation.  More  requeeted  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  king  to  allow  hia  daughter  Margaret  Koper  to 
be  present  at  his  burial;  .Pope  assured  him  that  the  king 
was  content  that  his  wife  and  his  family  and  friends  should 
be  present  at  it.  *'  O,  how  much  beholden  then  am  I  unto 
his  grace,"  said  More, "  that  unto  my  p6or  burial  ;rouch8afe8t 
to  have  so  gracious  consideration ! "  Sir  Thomas  Pope  then 
took  leave  of  him  with  tears. 

More  now  put  on  his  best  apparel,  ^  as  one  .that  had  been 
invited  to  «  solemn  feast,"  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  lieifr- 
lenant  he  changed  it.  On  coming  to  the  scaffold,  observing 
it  to  be  weak  and  shaking,  he  said  in  his  usual  jocose  man- 
ner, **  I  pray  you,  master  lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and. for 
my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself."  He  called  on  the 
people' to  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear  witness  that  he  suffered 
death  in  and  for  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  then 
knelt  down  and  prayed;  whenl  he  rose  the  executioner,  as 
4Mual,  asked  his  forgiveness.  "  Pluck  up  thy  ^irits,  man," 
paid  he,  '*  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office.  My  neck  is 
Tery  short ;  take  heed  therefore  thou  strike  not  awry,  for 
saving  of  thy  honesty,"  (honor.)  As  he  knelt'  at  the  block 
he  bade  the  executioner  to  stay  till  he  had  put  his  beard 
aside ;  "  for,"  said  he,  **  it  never  committed  treason."  He 
prayed  to  himself,  and  the  axe  descending  terminated  his 
mortal  existence  in  the  fifly-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

None  of  the  many  violent  acts  which  Henry  committed 
has  brought  such  obloquy  on  him  as  the  execution  of  sir 
Thomas  More.  For,  exclusively  of  hjs  having  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  the  papacy.  More  was  a  scholar  and  a  dbtin- 
guished  member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  A  general 
outcry  was  therefore  raised  by  the  friends  of  literature  and 
the  papacy.  Erasmus  published  under  a  feigned  name  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  martyrdom,  while  Reginald  Pole 
seized  with  avidity  the  occasion  of  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  declamation  against  Henry,  whom  the  historian  Qiovio 
compares  for  this  deed  to  Phaleris.  The  emperor  told  sir 
Thomas  Elliot,  the  English  ambassador,  that  he  would  rather 
have  lost'  the  best  city  in  his  dominions  than  such  a  couii* 
sellor.  The  English  resident  in  Spain  wrote  that  the  great- 
est horror  was  felt  there  at  the  fate  of  the  '*  thrice  greatest" 
More  and  the  holy  maid  of  Kent  —  a  onion  which  does  no 
great  credit  to  More.  Posterity  have  echoed  th6se  cen- 
sures, and  the  judicial  murder  of  More  (as  it  certainly  wiis) 
passes  for  one  of  the  bUokest  deeds  ever  perpetsaled. 
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Let  as  endeavor  without  prejudice'  to  estimMe  the  cbnr- 
acter  of  this  eminent  man.  More  was  in  private  life  the 
pattern  of  every  social  and  domestic  viftae ;  his  piety  was 
sincere  and^  void  of  ostentation ;  in  integrity  and  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  dictates  of  conscience  no  man  ever  exceeded, 
him.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  ^ell- 
read  scholar ;  his  conversation'  abounded  with  innocent  pleas- 
antry. Such  were  his  merits.  On  the  other  hand,  his  jocu- 
larity frequently  bordered  on  buffbonery;^  his  religion  was 
akin  to  abject  superstition,  and  he.  persecuted  those  who 
presumed  to  differ  from  the  church.t  ..In  his  controversial 
writings  he  indulged  in  the  grossest  scurrilitv.  His  greatest 
work,  the  Utopia,  has  we  think  been  well  described  as  giv- 
ing us  "  the  impression  of  having  proceeded  from  a  very  in- 
genious rather  than  a  profound  mind,"  and  such  in  fact  his 
mind  was.  Perhaps  this  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  that 
More  alone,  among  the  lay  scholars  of  hid  time,  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  popery.  To 
sum  up  his  character, .  he  was  a  devout,  upright,  sincere, 
amiable,. learned,  and  ingenious  man,  good  rather  than  great 
What  the  poet  says  of  Wolsey,  that «  his  overthrow  heaped 
happiness  upon  him,"  may  be  applied  to  More.  If.  he  had^ 
not  died  the  victim  of  a  tyrant  his  fame  would  never  have 
attained  its  present  eminence^ .. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HENRY  VUI.   (cosTMOXD.) 

1535—1538. 


WiTEN  intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  More  and  Fisher 
reached  Rome,  the  indignation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals 
was  boundless ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  a  **  terrible  thun- 

*  «  I  cannot  tell,*"  says  Halle,  '<  whether  I  ahonid  call  him  a  fboltah 
wiae  man,  or  a  wise  fooliab  man ;  for  nndonbtedly  be,  betide  his  learn- 
iniT)  had  a  great  wit ;  hot  it  waa  ao  mingled  with  taunting  and  mocking, 
that  it  seemed  to  them  that  beat  knew  bim,  that  he  thought  nothing  to 
be  well  spoken  of,  except  he  had  ministered  tome  mock  in  the  com- 
inunication/' 

t  Sea  Appendix  (T.) 
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'  dermg  bull/'  as  it  is  termed  by  Father  PaaJt^  was  prepared. 
By  this,  if  Henry  did  not  retrace  his  steps,  he  and  all  \}i$ 
abettori^  ^ere  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within,  ninety  d.ays, 
under  pain  of  excommunication ;  he  was  to  be  dethlroned,  his 
subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  his  kingdom  placed 
under  interdict ;  the  issue  of  Anne  was  declared  illegitimate ; 
all  commerce  with  foreign  stales  was  forbidden,  and  all  tre^ 
tt^  with  them  annulled  ;  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  the  nobility  to  take  arms  against  their  king ! 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  popery;  it  fosters  rebellion,  it  com* 
mands  bloodshed  and  carnage,  sooner  than  yield  even  one 
of  its  impious  pretensions.  Henry  took  due  precautions  to 
prevent  ,tfae  bull  from  getting  into  his  dominions ;  he  drew 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  France,  and  he  en- 
tered into  relations  with  the  German  Protestapts,*  whose 
leading  divines  he  invited  over  to  Enfflaod.  The  vacant  dio- 
ceses of  Salisbury,  Worcester,  St.  Asaph's,  Hereford,  and 
Rochester  were  respectively  conferred  on  Shaxton,  Latimer^ 
Barlow,  Fox  the  almoner,  and  Hilsey,  superior  of  the  Black 
Friars  in  London,  —  all  professors  of  the  new  opinions.     . 

The  monks  and  friars,  who  saw  their  own  ruin  in  the  new 
state  of  things,*  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  separation  from 
Rome,  and  both  secretly  and  openly  excited  the  people 
against  the  changes,  .The  suppression  of  at  least  a  large 
number  of  their  convents,  — *  a  measure  of  which  Wolsey, 
with  the  pope's  permission,  had  already  given  the  example, 
—  was  resolved  on.  The  k*^ng,  as  head  of  the  church,  ap- 
pointed Cromwell  his  vicar*>general  for  the  visitation  of  the 
religious  corporations,  with  power  to  nominate  his  deputies; 
and  in  October  the  visitors,  armed  with  most  ample  inquisitori- 
al powers,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  found,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  feuds,  and  factions,  and  disorders  of  every  kind,  and 
ih  many  the  grossest  immoralitv,.  lewdness,  and  debauchery, 
while  pious  frauds  and  false  r«ics  beguiled  the  credulity  of 
the  people.  At  the  same  time  maay,  especially  the  larger 
abbeys.  Were  quite  free  from  all  gross  irregularities.  Some, 
terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  made  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  their  revenues;  that  of  Langden,  whose  superior 
the  visitor  had,  we  are  told,  caught  in  l^d  with  a  young  wo- 
man, setting  the  example.  In  all  the  convents  of  both  sexes 
the  inmates  under  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  were  set  at 
liberty,  if  they  desired  it,  of  which  permission  many  victims 

*  They  were  so  named  firem  having  *<  protested  "  afaintt  the  decree 
of  the  Diet  at  Spire,  in  1529,  forbidding  mnovatidn  in  religion. 
VOL.    I.  81  TT 
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of  ftvarioe  and  &Riiljr  pride  took  advantiige;.  for  here,  as 
wherever  monachism  prevails,  the  younger  children  of  a 
family  were  compelled  to  take  the  vows,  in  order  that  the 
fortMne  of  the  eldest  son  might  not  be  diminished.  The  re- 
port of  the  visitors  was  soon  after  published,  and  the  crimes 
of  the  religious  exposed,  with  perhaps  some  exaggeratioa ;  a 
feeling  was  thus  excited  against,  them,  and  when  parliament 
met  (Feb.  1536)  an  act  lyas  passed  for  suppressing  al4  mon- 
aster ies  possessing  less  than  200/.  a  year,  and  giving  their 
property  and  estates  tp  the  king.  The  number  suppressed 
was  three  hundred  and  seventy-six;  their  annual  income  was 
92,000/.,  and  their  properly  was  valued  at  100,009/.  The 
universities  also  were  visited,  and  the  i>our8e  of  study  in 
them  was  changed. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1536^  queen  Catherine  breathed 
her  last  at  Kinkbolton,  in  ijuntingdonshire,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age.  A  little  before  her  death  she  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  King,  styling  him  *'  her  most  dear  lord,  king, 
and  husband,''  advising  him  to  attend  to  his  spiritual  con* 
oerns,  assuring  him  of  her  forj^ivenesS,  4M>mmending  their 
daughter  to  his  care,  and  making  a  few  trifling  requests. 
She  thus  concluded:  ** Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,, that  mine 
eyes  have  desired  you  above  ajl  things."  Henry  was  moved 
even  to  tears  with  this  last  proof  of  the  aSection  of  one 
whom  he  once  had  loved,  and  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to 
esteem.  He  gave  orders  that  her  funeral  should  be  suited 
to  her  birth,  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to  be  buried,  as 
she  desired,  in  a  convent  of  the  Observants;  the  adies  of 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  repose  at  Peterbor- 
ough. Her  character  remains  the  object  of  respect  to  all' 
parties  as  that  of  ail  upright,  pious,  and  virtuous  matron, 
with  the  single  drawback,  in  the  estimation  of  the  unpreju- 
diced, that  she  persisted  to  her  death  in  the  assertion  of  a 
falsehood. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  queen  Anne  should  feel 
much  grief  at  the  death  of  one  whom  she  must  have  Regarded 
as  a  rival,  but  she  might  have  abstained  from  an  indecent 
expression  of  joy  at  it.*  How  shortpsighted  are  mortals! 
She  probably  deemed  her  state  now  secure,  yet  she  was 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  which,  she  was 
to  be  erelong  precipitated. 
.  On  the  29th  of  January,  Anne  was  delivered  of  a  stillbom 

*  "  Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  Ibe  mounung  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon."    (Halle,  Sanden.) 
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fffttfe  child)  for'  whteh  misfortane  Henry  is  said  tto  bavr  r0*> 
plroiefaed  her  bfTutally.  She  hud  intact  lost  his  capricious 
sflfectioRs,  which,  as  iii  her  oWn  case,  had  been  traiisfi^rred 
to  one  of  her  attendants,  Jane,  the  daughter  of  sir  John 
Seymour;  and  as  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of 
this  tyrant  to  marry  instead  of  trying  to  seduce  the  women 
to  whom  he  took  a  fancy,  he  was  now  on  the  look-out  for 
a  pretext  tt>  diiroroe  his  queen.  Anne^  who  was  aware  of 
hi^  passion  for  her  maid,  had  reproached  him  with  it  ota 
more  than  one  occasion^  The  kine's  desire  to  frame'  a 
plausible  charge  against  her  was  well  known- at  court :  the 
sprightliness  of  the  qdeen^s  temper  bordered  on  levity ;  some 
little  matters  which  resulted  ftom  it  were  reported  to  him 
with  exaggeration,  and  by  him  greedily  {Received.  A  cohh 
mission  was  issued '(April  9d)  to  several  noblemen  and  judges, 
amonff  whom  was  her  own  father,  to  investigate  ^e  afrah*. 
On  May-day  there  was  a  tilting-match  at  Greenwich  before 
the  king  and  queen,  in  which  her  brother  lord  Rochfort,  and 
Norris>  groom  of  the  stole,  were  principal  actors.  In  the 
midst  of  it  something  occurred  which  disturbed  the  king; 
he  rose  abruptly,  quitted  the  gallery,  and  set  out  with  a  few 
attendants  for  Westminster.  The  queen  also  rose  and  re- 
tired to  her  apartments,  whjere  riie  remained  in  great  anxiety. 
Next  day  she  entered  her  barge  and  was  proceeding  to  West^ 
minster ;  on  the  river  she  was  met  by  her  uncle  the  duke  Cf 
Norfolk,  and  some  other  lords  of  the  council,  and  conducted 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  adultery  and  treason;  She 
asserted  her  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms.  At  the  gUte 
of  that  fatal  fortress  she  fell  on  her  knfees  and  said,  "O 
Lord,  help  me,  as  T  am  guiltless  of  this  whereof  I  am  ac- 
cused ! "  When  the  lords  wei-e  gone  she  said  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, *'  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  go  into  a* dungeon?"  «  No, 
madam,"  said  he,  *' you  shall  go  into  your  lodging  that  you 
lay  in  at  your  coronation."  **  It  is  too  good  for  me,"  she 
replied;  "Jesn,  have  mercy  on  me!"  and  she  kndt  down 
and  wept,  and  then  burst  into  laughter,  the  usual  eiTect  of 
hysterics,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  effect-  of  hef 
sudden  misfortunes  on  her  frames  '  Her  aunt  lady  Bbleyn, 
and  Mrs.  Cousins,  with  both  of  whom  she  was  on  ilf  terms, 
iky  in  the  room  with  her,  with  directions  to  draw  her  into 
discourse,  and  to  report  all  that  she  said. 

Cranmer  had  been  directed  by  the  king  to  come  to  Lam- 
beth, but  not  .to  approach  the  court.  His  constitutional  timidity 
did  not  prevent  him  from  making  an  effort  for  his  lovely  and 
unhappy  patronesi^  andon  the  oth  hcwrote  a  persuasive  let* 
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ter  to  Henry^  Oo  that  same  day  Anne  herself  wrote  to  her 
hard-hearted  lord  that  i>eautiful  letter  which  is  still  extant, 
every  line  of  which  hreathes  the  consciquBoess  of  innocence 
and  the  purity  of  virtue ;  but  justice  or  mercy  had  now  no 
room  in  the  heart  of  Henry. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  queen  were  arrested  her 
brother  lord  Rochfort,  and  Norris,  with  sir  Francis  Weston 
and  William  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  had  been  made  a  groom  of 
the  chamber  foe  his  musical  talents.  On  the  10th  an  in- 
dictment was  found  by  the  grand  jury  at  Westminster  against 
the  queen  and  them  for  high  treason,  as,  by  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  25  Edw.  III.,  the  adultery  with  whieh 
they  wi^re  all  charged  was  made  out  to  be.  On  the  12th  the 
four  commoners  were  tried  before  a  common  jtiry  and  found 
guilty.  The  three  gentlemen  affirmed  the  queen's  innocence 
and  their  own ;  Smeaton  pleaded  guilty,  most  likely  induced 
so  to  do  by  son^e  promise  of  mercy.  When  the  king  heard 
that  Norris  refused  to  confess,  he  cried,  *' Hang  him  up 
then !  hang  him  up  then  1 " 

Three  days- after  (May  15^  the  qqeen  and  her  brother 
were  tried  in  a  temporary  builoing  within  the  Tower.  Their 
uncle  of  Norfolk  presided,  and  nine-and-twenty  other  peers 
Camong  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  their  father)  sat  in 
judgment.  .  Rochfort  was  first  tried.  "  There  was  brought 
against  him  as  a  witness,"  says  Wyatt,  "  his  wicked  wife, 
accuser  of  her  own  husband  to  the  seeking  of  his  blood." 
He  made  a  noble  defence,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  his  de- 
struction was  resolved  on.  The  queen  had  no  counsel ;  she 
was  only  attended  by  her  ladies :  her  countenance  was  cheer- 
ful and  serene.  When  directed  to  lay  aside  the  insignia  of 
her  rank,  she  complied,  saying  that  she  had  never  miscon- 
ducted herself  toward  the  king.  She  readily  answered  all 
the  charges  made  against  hef ;  those  not  in  the  secret  an- 
ticipated an  acquittal,  but  a  majority  of  the  peers,  on  their 
honor,  pronounced  the  brother  and  sister  guilty  of  incestuous 
adultery,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded,  at 
the  king's  pleasure.  When  she  heard  this  sentence,  she 
raised  her  hands,  and  cried,  ''  O  Father  and  Creator  I  O 
thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life !  thou  knowest 
that  I  have  not  deserved  this  death."  She  then  addressed 
her  judges,  and  with  dignity  and  calmness  solemnly  pro- 
tested her  innocetice.* 

*  '*The  records  of  ber  trial  and  conviction  have  perished,*'  says 
Lingard,  **  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  those  who  vespectea  her  memory.** 
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And  what  was, the  evidenoe  on  which  a  queen  of  England 
wa^thus  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  dearth?-  Lady  Wjng- 
field,  who  had  been  in  her  service,  was  said  when  on  her 
death-bed  to  have  made  some  commMnications  to  some  one ; 
as  if  any  one  when  well  paid  could  not  swear  that  any  thing 
was  said  by  a  dead  person.  According  to. the  disgusting 
language  of  the  indictment,  the  queen  was  iii  every  case  the 
seducer.  The  act  of  criminality  with  Norris  was  placed 
in  October,  1533,  that,  with  Brereton  in  the  following  Decei](i- 
ber,  with  Weston  in  May,  1534,  with  Smea$on  ^n  April,. 
1535,  with  her  brother  in  the  last  November ;  and  although 
all  remained  in  her  service,  no  proof  was  offered  of  any  rep- 
etitions of  the  offence.  Such  evidence  would  not  be  attend- 
ed  to  in  the  present;days  by  any  honest  jury. ' 

On  the  17th  Rochfort  and  the  others  were  led  to  execu- 
tion.. Rochfort  exhorted  his  companions  to  die  with  cour- 
age :  he  warned  ^he  bystanders  not  to  trust  in  courts,  states, 
or  kings,  but  in  Heaven  alone,  and  he  prayed  for  the  king  a 
long  and  happy  life.  They  all  died  protesting  their  inno- 
eence,  except  Smeaton,  who  was  executed  last,  and  may 
therefore  still  have  had  hopes  of  mercy,  .  He  said  that  he 
well  deserved  death ;  but  ibis  might  only  mean  that  he' had 
calumniated  others.  When  the  queen  was  told  next  day 
what  he  had  said,  she  indignantly  exclaimed,  '*  Has  he  not 
then  cleared  me  from  the  public  shame  he  has  done  met 
Alas,  I  fear  his  soul  wili  suffer  from  his  false  accusation." 

An  attempt,  the  true  motive  of  which  we  cannot,  assign* 
to  make  the  earl  of  Northumberland  acknowledge  a  pre- 
contract with  the  queen,  having  failed,  she  was  taken  to 
Lambeth,  (May  17,)  where  the  unhappy  priii>ate  had  (with 
anguish  of  heart  we  make  no  doubt)  to  endure  the  mortifi- 
cation of  pronouncing  the  marriage  of  his  innocent  friend 
utterly  void,  in  consequence  of  certain  just  and  legal  im- 
pediments then  confessed  by  her.  What  these  were  we 
know  not,  or  how  she  was  induced  to  confess  them.  She 
was  taken  back  to  the  Tower,  where  Cranmer,  who  was  ap- 
pointed her  confessor,  was  allowed  to  visit  her.  It  was 
.  thought,  even  by  herself,  that  she  would  only  be  banished,, 
but  her  tyrant  would  not  be  so  contented,  apd  the  fatal 
order  came.     All  doubt  and  fear  was  now  at  an  end.     *'  I 


"Had, be  read  Burnet  with  any  care,"  observe*  Halkm,  "  he  would 
have  found  that  they  were  leen  by  that  historian."  -^  See  tliis  able 
writer's  just  strictnres  on  the  inaJignity  of  Lingard  toward  Anne 
Bolcjn.    (Constit  Hist.,  i.  43*) 
31* 
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bsre  eieen/'  sajs  Kingston,  "many  men  and  riso  wotara 
executed,  and  that  they  hare  been  in  great  sofrrow ;  to  my 
knowledge  this  lady  hath  more  joy  and  pleasure  in  death." 
She  renewed  her  past  life,  and  it  appearingto  her  that  she 
had  been  rather  harsh  in  her  treatment  of  the  lady  Mary, 
she  made  lady  Kingston  sit  in  her  ehatr  of  state,  and  kned* 
ing^  before  her,  with  tears  expressed  her  sorrow*  and  remorse, 
and  made  her  promise  that  ^e  would  thus  kneel  before 
the  princess  and  implore  her  forgiv>ene8s.  '*  Mr.  Kingston/' 
said  she,  "  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  afbre  noon,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  therefore :  I  thought  to  be  dead  and  past  ray 
pain."  He  told  her  **  it  would  be  no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle." 
Wie  replied,  '*  I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  ?cry  goodj 
and  I  have  a  Uttk  neck**^  and  she  put  her  hand  about  it, 
laughing  heartily. 

Next  day  (May  19)  a  little  before*  noon  she  was  led 
to  the  scaifold,  which  was  erected  within  the  Tower:  all 
strangers  were  excluded.  There  were  present  the  dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Richmond  (the  king's  natural  son,)  the 
chancellor,  secretary  Cromwell,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder* 
men.  She  addressed  her  auditory  in  these  words,  probably 
sugge^sted  by  Granmer :  '*  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come 
hither  to  die,  for  accortling  to  the  law  and  by  the  law  I  am 
judged  to  die,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it; 
1  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  vpeSk  any  thin| 
of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die,  but  I 
pray  God  save  the  king  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you, 
for  a  gentler  [nobler]  nor  more  merciful  prince  was  there 
never,  and  to  me  he  was  ever  a  cood,  gentle,  and  sovereign 
lord  ;  and  if  any  person  will  meddle  with  my  cause  I  require 
them  to  judge  the  best.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
world  and  of  you  all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray 
for'  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I  'To  God  I  com- 
mend my  soul."  Then  calmly  removing  her  hat  and  collar, 
she  knelt  down  and  said,  ''  To  Jesus  Christ  I  commend  my 
soul.  Lord  Jeau,  receive  my  soul ! "  -  One  stroke  terminated 
her  existence.  Her  remains  were  thrown  into  an  elm  box  and 
interred  without  ceremony  in  the  chapel.* 

Thus  was  completed  this  barbarous  judicial  murder,  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  imperial  Rome  or  the  despotic  East. 
That  no  doubts  might  remain  as  to  his  real  motives,  Henry 
married  Jane  Seymour  the  very  next  day.  The  lady  Mary 
was  now  admitted  tO;  favor,  on  her  signing  articles,  acknowt" 

*  See  Appe&dix'(U.) 
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edging  the  king's  topremaey  and -her  own  bastardy;  but  she 
honorably  refused  to  give  i^p  the  names  of  her  friends  and 
advisers,  npr  did  the.ki^g  insist  ojn  it.  A  parliament  was 
summoned,  which  ratified  all  the  late  proceedings,  and 
enacted  whatever  the  king  required* 

In  the  convocation^  where  Cromwell  presided  as  the  king's 
lepresentatiye,  ten  articles  of  faith  were  agreed  on.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the  two  parties, 
and  was  therefor^  pleasing  to  neither. 

.The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  which  was  effected 
in  thi^  sumjfner,  paused  great  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  loss  of  the  alms  distributed  at  them  was  felt  by  the 
poor  and  idle ;  the  many  -associations  of  superstition  as  well 
as  piety  connected  with  them  were  harshly  broken  asunder ; 
the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  these  sacred  edifices,  or  their 
conversion  into  secular  dwellings,  was  unpleasing,  and  more- 
over, then,  9s  at  all  times,  the  clergy  bad  been  the  most  lenient 
of  landlords.  The  sight  of  the  ejected  brethren,  many  of 
them  advanced  in  years,  wandering  about  the  country,  moved 
them  to  pity;  and  vthey  were  assured  that  this  was  only  the 
first  step  toward  depriving  them  of  atl  religion,  and  subjecV 
ing  them  to  an  nnheard-of  tyranny. 

These  discontents  haying  fermented  in  their  bosoms  all 
through  the  summer,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  completed 
the  peasantry  of  Lincolnshire  assembled  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand.  Their  leader  was  Dr.  Mack* 
rel,  late  prior  of  Barlings,  who  assumed  the  title  of  captain 
Cobler.  They  sent  to  the  king  a  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, which  included  all  the  late  changes  made  in  the 
church,'  and  complaining  of  the  admission  of  low-born  per« 
sons  (o  the  royal  councils,  (meaning  Cranmer  and  Crom- 
well,) they  prayed  the  king  to  assemble  his  nobility  and  de- 
vise remedies.  The  answer  returned  was  the  appearance  pf 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  a  body  of  troops,  preceded  by  a 
royal  reproof  of  the  presumption  of  "  the  rude  Commons  of 
one  shire,  and  that  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole 
realm,"  in  attempting  to  find  fault  with  their  prince  for  the 
electing  of  his  counsellors  and  prelates,  and  commanding 
them  to  surrender  their  leaders  and  one  hundred  others, 
and  then  to  go  to  their  homes.  By  Suffolk's  advice,  how* 
ever,  a  milder  proclamation  was  put  forth,  and  the  insur- 
gents finally  dispersed. 

The  cause  of  this 'mildness  was  the  breaking  out  of  a 
far  more  formidable  insurrection  in  the .  counties  north  of 
the  Huraber,  where   the  people  were  more  ^orant  and 
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saperstitioiM  than  in  the  southern  parts.  The  clergy  had 
secretly  instigated  them,  and  the  harsh  collection'  of  the 
iiirbsidy  granted  in  the  late  parliament  gaTe  the  occasion. 
The  gentry,  who  shared  theif  feelings,  he^tated  to  risk  their 
lives  and  fortunes  by  coming  forward*  openly,  but  they  found 
an  efficient  leader  in  one  Robert  Aske,  a  lawyer  of  some 
property  in  Yorkshire.  The  insurrection  was  named  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace ;  priests  bearing  crosses  appeared  in 
the  van ;  their  banner  displayed  on  one  side  the  Redeemer, 
on  the  other  the  host  and  chalice ;  on  the  sleeve  of  every 
pilgrim  were  wrought  the  five  wounds  of  Jesus,  with  his 
holy  name  in  the  midst  of  them.  Aske  first  laid  siege  to 
Pontefract,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  lord 
Darcy  had  taken  refuge.  The  gates  were  opened,  through 
the  influence  of  the  prelate  and  peer,  who  secfetly  wished 
well  to  the  insurgents,  and  ader  a  decent  show  of  reluctance 
took  the  oath  by  which  the  pilgrims  were  bound.  York  and 
Hull  surrendered ;  the  castles  of  Skipton  and  Scarborough 
alone  resisted. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  without  orders,  corn- 
nhenced  levying  troops  to  oppose  the  rebels.  The  royal 
commands  to  this  effect  were  obeyed  by  the  marquess  of 
Exeter  and  other  nobles;  and  at  length  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  general  of  the  royal  forces,  advanced  to  Doncaster.  His 
arn^,  which  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men,  was  divided 
from  that  of  the  rebels,  of  forty  thousand,  by  the  river  Don, 
which  could  only  be  passed  by  the  bridge  in  the  town,  or  a 
ford  at  a  little  distance.  The  rebels,  relying  on  their  num- 
bers, resolved  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  ford, 
but  there  fell  so  much  rain  in  the  night  that  it  became  im- 
passable. The  duke  then  sent  a  herald  to  Aske,  who  re- 
ceived him  silting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the  archbishop 
on  one  side  of  him  and  lord  Darcy  on  the  other.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  send  two  gentlemen  to  the  king  to 
learn  his  pleasure.  After  being  detained  for  some  time,  the 
deputies  returned  with  an  ofier  pf  pardon  to  all  but  six  who 
were,  and  four  who  were  to  be,  named.  These  terms  were 
riejected;  hew  negotiations  were  then  opened,  but  to  no 
effect  The  rebels  once  more  prepared  to  force  the  ford, 
and  again  the  rains  swelled  the  stream.  Their  superstitious 
minds  saw  in  this  a  withdrawal  from  them  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven ;  they  began  to  despond  and  to  disperse,  and  the 
arrival  of  an  act  of  amnesty  caused  them  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  Aske  was  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  kindly 
treated,  but  lord  Darcy,  who  made  some  delay  when  suqi- 
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mbned,  was  on  bis'  arrival  east  into  the  Tower,  as  also  wi&ai 
lord  Hassey,  who  was  charged  with  favoring  the  Lincoln- 
shir 6  rebels. 

The  people  of  the  north  were,  however,  sbon  again  in 
arms,  (1537,)  and  eight  thousand  men,  headed  by  Nicholas 
Musgrave  and  Thomas  Tilby,  gentlemen  oT  Cumberland^ 
attempted  to  surprise  Carlisle.  They  failed,  and  in  their* 
retreat  were  met  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  Musgrave  escaped ;  the  other  leaders 
were  taken  and  hanged,  wilh  seventy  inferior  persons,  on 
the  walls  of  Carlisle.  An  attempt  on  Hull  by  sir  Erancis 
Bigot  and  a  Mr.  Ralem  Had  a  similar  success.  Aske,  who 
made  his  escape  when  he  heard  of  the  fising,  was  taken 
and  hanged  at  York :  several  other  gentlemen  w^re  exe- 
cuted at  other  places.  The  venerable  lord  Darcy  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  and  lordHusHey  at  Lincoln.  Six 
priors,  among  whom  was  Mackrel,  were  hung  for  their  share 
in  the  rebellion.  Tn  the  month  of  Jtily  a  general  amnesty 
was  issued.  One  of  the  demands  of  the  rebds  wa»  com- 
plied with,  for  a  courjfc  was,  by  patent,  erected  at  York  for 
the  decision  of  lawsuits  iti  the  north. 

To  the  joy  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  queen  Jane^  wm 
delivered  (Oct.  12)  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Edward;-  but 
within  a  few  days  that  joy  was  damped  by  the  death  of,  the 
mother,  who  died  of  a  puerperal  fever.  The  grief  of  the 
king  was  considerable,  but  it  gave  way  to  his  satisfaction  at 
the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession  being  now  terminated. 
To  the  queen  herself  it  may  have  been  a  fortunate  event  that, 
nature,  not  the  axe  of  injustice,  terminated  her  mortal  life, 
as  a  pretext  would  surely  have  been  found  for  destroying 
her,  if  the  despot's  eye  had  been  caught  by  some  other 
object.  The  young  prince  was  created  prince  of  Wales ; 
his  uncle,  sir  William  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford ;  sir  Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliam,  earl  of  Southampton ,'  sir  William  Pauiet, 
lord  St.  John  ;  sir  John  Russel,  lord  Russel.       ^ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  book,  entitled  *'  The  God- 
ly and  Pious  Institute  of  a  Christiai^  Man,''  compiled  by  the . 
bishops  and  revised  by  the  king,  was  published  by  the  royal 
authority.  It  was  divided  into  sections,  treating  of  the 
Creed,  the  Sacraments,  Decalogue,  Lord's  Prayer,.  Ave 
Maria,  Justification  and  Purgatory,  aud  contained  as  much 
of  the  reformed  opinions  as  Crahmer  and  his  friends  were 
able  to  introduce  ii^to  it.  This  year  was  also  signalized  by 
the  publication,  with  the  royal  sanction,  of  the  Bible,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Tyndale  and  Coverdale.    .    ' 
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The  BuppreBsionof  the  remidniDg  hioirastenes  watf  novr 
finaJ(y  resolved  on?  Their  wealth  rokde  them  an  object  of 
cupidity  to  the  king  and  his  rapaciobs  courtiers;  the  re- 
formers viewed  them  as  the  strongholds  of  popery,  which 
they  thought- could  never  be  eradicated  while  they  were 
let  to  remain;  the  convents  of  the ^ north  had  openly  aided 
the  late  rebellion,  und  those  of  the  south  had  secretly  fur- 
nished the  rebeb  with  money.  The  visitations  were  re- 
newed ;  tijreats  and  artifices  were  employed,  frequently  with- 
success,  to  obtain  surrjendere.  The  religious  themselves,. in 
anticipation  of  the  cpming  storm,  had  b^n  making  prepara- 
tions to  meet  it ;  they  embezzled  the  movable  property  of 
tbeir  convents  to  a  great  extent ;  they  renewed  leases  of  the 
li^nds  at  low  rents  on  receiving  large  fines.  They  had  there- 
fore often  but  little  reluctance  to  give  up  tbeir  monastic 
seclusion;  many  of  them  were' even  giai)  to  escape  from  the 
irksome  monotony  of  a  conventual  life.  The  crown  there- 
fore met  with  but  little  opposition.  Pensions,  varying  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  good  conduct,  were  settled  on  the 
monks  till  they  should  receive  livings  in  the  church  of  equal 
dignity  and  value.*  The  siippre38ion  was  effected  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  and  the  annual  income  which  thus  fell 
to  the  crown  amounted  to  more  than  130,000/. 

The  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  Readinj;,  and  Colchester 
were  executed  on  charges  of  having  aided  the.  northern 
rebels ;  the  vices  of  others  were  made  public,  but  still  the 
people  said  these  were  the  crimes  of  the  individuals,  not 
of  the  order.  It  was  then  determined  te  expose  the  false 
relics  and  the  'lying  wonders'  to  be  found  in  even  the 
most  respectable  convients.  Eleven  houses^  it  was  found, 
possessed  a.girdle  belonging  to  the  Virgin;  eight  had  some 
of  her  milk  to  show;  one  exhibited  some  of  the  coals  that 
roadtedSt.'Lam'ence;  the  ear  cut  by  the  sword  of  St.  Peter 
from  the  head  of  Malchus  gave  fame  to  one,  and  the  parings 
of  the  toernails  of  St.  Edmund  to  another,  in  which  also  the 
penknife  and  boots  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  assured 

1>regnant  women  of  a  safe  delivery.     The  teeth  of  St,  Apol- 
onia,  which  cored  the  toothache,  were  so  multiplied  that 

*  **  The  pensions  to  the  siiperion  appear  to  have  varied  from  866{. 
to  6L  ptpr  annum.  The  priors  of  cells  received  genenX\j  121,;  a  few, 
whose  services  merited  the  distinction,  obtained  2(U.  To  the  other 
monks  were  allotted  pensions  of  6Z.,  41.,  21. ,  with  a  small  sum  to  each 
at  his  departure  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants.  The  pensions  to 
nuns  a^ersfired  about  AW^^Lmgard,  He  acknowledges  that  money 
was  of  about  ten  timet  the  value  then  that  it  is  now. 
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when  collected  they  filled  a  tan.  At  Heading  there  was  the 
wQoden*  im^e  of  an  angel « .with  but  one  wing,  wh>ch  hietd 
flown  into  England  with  the  apear-head  that  pierced  our 
Savior's  «ide.  The  monastery  at  Hales  in  Gloucestershire 
bad  a  rial  centafhing  a  portion  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  to 
behold  which. pilgrims  flocked  from  all  .quarters;  but  the 
Totary  often  looked  in  vain  for  the  beatific  virion;  his  peni- 
tence, he  was  told»  was  incomplete ;  he  had  not  purcliased 
enough  of  masses;  more  money  was  paid,  and  at  length 
perhaps  his  eyes  were  .blessed  with  a  sight  of  the. divine 
blood.  The  secret  was  found  to  be. that  the  vial,  which 
contained  the  blood  of  a  duck,  was.  opake  on,  one  side,  and 
was  turned  about  by  the  priests  to  suit  their  purpose.  At 
Boxley  in  Kent  was  the  crucifix  named  the  Rood  of  Grace, 
which  moved  its  head,  eyes,'  lips,  etc.,  all  effected  by  secret 
cords  and  wires.  These  various  impostures  were  exposed  at 
St.  Paul's,  whither  also  were  brought  other  idols  from  various 
parts  of  the  countryj  among  which  came  a  huge  one  from 
Wales,  named  Darvel  Gatheren,.to  which  large ^  offerings 
osed  to  be  made ;  an  old  prophecy  had  said  that  it  should 
bum  a  forestf  and  in  cruel  mockery  it  was  made  to  form 
part  of  the  fire  that  consumed  one  friar  Forest,  who  denied 
the  supremacy.*   .  . 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  proceeded  against,  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor ;.  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the 
calendar ;  his  office  was  expunged  from  the  breviary,  and 
his  bones  were  taken  up  and ,  burnt ;  the  skull  was  found 
with  the  rest,  thouffh  the  moi^ks  used  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
pilgrims.  His  shrme  was  broken  up,  and  th6  gold  and 
jewels  it  contained  filled  two  chests,  and  required  weight 
men  to  carry  them.  There  was  a  festival  called  the  transla- 
tion of  his  body  celebrated  every  year,  and  a  jubilee  of 
fifteen  days  every  fiftieth  year,  which  drew  a  great  coi>- 
course  of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  one  hundred  .thousand 
being  known  to  have  been  there  at  one  time ;  the  offerinjp 
therefore  were  numerous,  for  the  saints,  like  eastern  kings, 
were  not  to  be  approached  without  a  present.  «  On  bis 
own  ground  this  '*  holy  blissful  martyr "  so  far  eclipsed 
the  Savior  and  the  Virgin,  that  of  the  three  great  altars 
there,  that  of  Christ  received  one  year  only  3/.  2s.  (k?.,  that 
of  the  Virgin  63/.  Ss.  6d.,  while  the  martyr's  share  was  832/. 
125.  2d, :  but  the  next  year  it  was  still  worse ;  on  Christ's 

*  We  learch  the  pagM  of  Liogard  in  vain  for  any  allation  to  these 
^pio«e  ffinda. 
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ahar  nothing  was  offered,  on  the  Virgin's  but  4/.  \s.  Qd., 
while  St.  Thomas's  displayed  954/1  65.  3cf . !  ^ 

While  the  evils  and  frauds  of  the  monastic  institutions 
were  thus  sedulouisly  displayed,  care  was  taken  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  the  transfer  of  their  revenues  to  the  crown 
wouM  be  prbductive  of  inestimable  public  t^enefits.  There 
would,  be  an  end  of  pauperism  and  taxation,  as  the  revenues 
which  the  crown  would  now  possess  would  enable  it  to 
maintain  fleets  and  armies,  to  build  fortresses,  execute  pub- 
lic works,  maintain  the  court,  and  form  institutions  ifor  learn- 
ing and  charity,  without  applying  any  more  to  the  purses  of 
the  subjects.  Fortunately  for  the  public  liberties  these 
^lendid  anticipations,  as  we  shall  see,  were  never  realized. 

With  respect  to  the  legal  and  moral  character  of  the 
transaction,  there  are  many  ppints'  to  be  considered.  If 
the  Reformation  was  to  proceed,  the  monasteries  must  be 
destroyed,  as  they  were  the  strongholds  of  the  dominant 
superstition.  Property  no  doubt  is  sacred,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be^  and  should  not  be  touched  without  the 
most  urgent  state  necessity,  to  which  even  the  rights  of 
private  and  much  more  those  of  corporate  property  must 
give  way.  In  the  latter  case  it  is,  however,  a  principle,  that 
the  rights  of  the  actual  possessors,  and  of  those  who  have 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  succeeding  them,  should  be  re- 
garded;  hence  it  is  said  that  the  abcJition  should  have  been 
gradual,  that  the  convents*  should  have  been  prohibited  to 
receive  any  more  members,  and  that  as  the  actual  members 
died  off  the  revenues  should  fall  to  the  crown.  But  this 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  gr^ at 
object  proposed,  as  the  popish  party  would  thus  have  re- 
tained for  many  years  the  means  of  checking  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  claims  of  justice  were  perhaps 
sufficiently  satisfied  by  giving  pensions,  as  was  done,  to  the 
members  of  the  suppressed  convents.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
the  monastic  lands  should  have  gone  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  original  donors;  but  where ' were  they  to  be  found? 
Who  could  prove  himself,  for  instance,  to  be  the  heir  of  the 
baron  or  knight  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  II.,  gave 
lands  to  a  monastery  for  the  good  of  his  soul  ?  Besides, 
such  a  right  of  reversion  is  hardly  ever  contemplated;  those 
who  make  grants  or  bequests  of  this  kind  part  with  all  rights 
over  them,  which  thus  become  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  the  entire  of  these  rev- 
enues should  have  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  religion 
and  learning ;  but  a  fifUi  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was 
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by  far  too  much  for  this  purpose,  tbouj^h  we  will  not  saj 
that  it  might  not  have  been  better  if  tithes  bad  been  aboU 
ished,  and  lands  tq  the  same  amount  been  retained  for  the 
support  of  the  church.  Yet  many  difficulties  would  probably 
have  attended  t^is  plan,  and  perhaps  under  all  circumstances 
no  plan  was  preferable  to  the  one  which  was  adopted,  that 
of  sharing  the  lands  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
reahn.* 

This  is  said  to  have  been  a ' suggestion  of  Cromwell's, 
who,  aware  of  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  knew  that 
the  surest  way  to  make  men  adverse  to  Rome  was  to  make 
i(  their  interest  to  be  so ;  and  this  effect  was  produced. 
One- cannot,  however,  contemplate  without  disgust  the  un- 
principled cupidity  and  rapacity  of  the  vultures  oif  the 
court,  (though  they  were  the  founders  of  some  of  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  families  now  in  the. kingdom,). or  the  reckless 
prodigality  of  the  monarch  himself,  who,  for  example,  set  a 
peal  of  church  bells  on  a  cast  of  the  dice;  gave,  it  is  said, 
the  revenues  of  one  convent  to  a  woman  who  made  a  pud^ 
'ling  to  please  his  palate ;  and  those  of  another  to  the  man 
who  set  his  chair  in  a  commodious  position  for  him  before 
the  fire.  Some  abbey  lands  were  bestowed  on  the  courtiers, 
others  were  sold  or  exchanged  at  such  low  rates  as  to  differ 
little  from  gifts;  and  after  all  the  magnificent  prospects  that 
had  been  held  out,  parliament  was  called  upon,  the  very  year 
(1540)  after  it  had  vested  the  monastic  property  in  the  king, 
for  a  large  subsidy,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  reform- 
ing the  religion  of  the  state  —  so  completely  had  the  voracious 
courtiers  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  church  !       , 

When  we  view  the  ruins  of  Fountains  and  other  magnifi- 
cent piles,  the  glory  of  architecture. and  pride  of  our  island, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  sigh  at  such  Vandalic  devasta- 
tion as  was  then  committed,  or  to  avofd  wishing  that  some 
more  of  these  stately  edifices  had  been  preserved,  and  a  por- 
tion of  their  revenues  appropriated  to  their -maintenance. 
But  the  very  lead  which  roofed  them  sufficed  to  attract  the 
royal  cupidity.  The  abbot's  bouse  and  offices  were  left  stand- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  grantee  or  purchaser ;  the  church  and  all 
the  other  buildings  were  stripped  and  let  to  go  to  ruin.  The  de- 

*  Latimer  tod  other  reformen  pleaded  iit  vain  for  the  preservation 
of  aome  of  the  convents.  Hume  justly  thinks  tliat  many  of  the  nun- 
neries might  have  been  retained  as  places  of  honorable  retreat  for  sing-le 
women.  In  vain  the  gentry  of  the  connty  pleaded  for  the  blameless 
aunner^  of  Oodtioir  near  Oxford ;  puritv  and  innocence  were  no  de- 
ftHoe  againit  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  hia  ooartiers. 
VOL.  I.  32 
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atruction  i»t  V>ok8  too  was  l^itievtable :  the  ooDTent  library 
was  always  griven  in  with  the  bargain  to  him  who  obtained  the 
hoase  and  lands.  The  bopks  were  torn  op  and  used  for  the 
basest  purposes,  or  they  were  eold  to  the  shopkeepers ;  whole 
■hiploiids  of  vellum  manuscripts  were  sent  over  sea  for 
the  use  of  the  bookbinders.  We  are  told  by  a  contemporary 
that  one  tradesman  purchased  two  libraries  for  forty  ishillings, 
and  that  the  contents  had  lasted  him  in  his  business  for  ten 
vesrs,  and  were  likely  to  last  him  as  much  longer.  Much 
loss  has  thus  been  snstained  by  English  bietory,  and 
perhaps  by  classical  literature.  But  the  greatest  injustice 
perpetrated  at  this  time  was  in  the  case  of  the  impropriated 
tith^.  The  regular  clergy  had  gradually  oont^rived  to  de- 
prive the  secular  clergy  of  their  tithes  to  the  amount  of  two 
Mhs  of  the  whole,  appointing. vicars  with  paltry  stipends  to 
do  the  duty.  In  all  justice  these  should  have  reverted  to 
their  original  destinatipn,  but  they  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  monastic  revenues,  and  went,  where  they  still  remain, 
into  the'  possession  of  laymen.  The  more,  in  fact,  we  view 
the  mode  in  which  this  secularization  of  monastic  property 
was  effected,  the  more  we  are  disgusted  with  the  scandalous 
rapacity  of  those  who  were  the  principal  gainers;  for  their 
subsequent  conduct  proved  that  religion  wan  not  their  motive, 
as  when  a  popish  sovereign  mounted  the  throne  they  readily 
returned  to  the  ancient  superstition  on  being  secured  in 
their  lands.  It  certainly  ill  becomes  the  descendants  of  these 
men  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  possessors  of  estates  ac- 
quired by  ability,  prudence,  and  honorable  diligence.* 

In  order  to  fulfil  some  part  of  the  magnificent  promises 
which  had  been  made,  Henry  erected  and  mnderly  endowed 
five  new  bishoprics.  He  completed  Christ  Church  College 
at  Oxford,  and  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  where  he  also 
founded  Trinity  College.  A  few  grammar-schools  and 
hospitals  were  established,  and  some  money  was  laid  out  in 
public  works. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  suppression  df  the  monas- 
teries reached  the  Vatican,  it  excited  the  most  unbounded 
wrath  and  indignation.  Libels  without  number  appeared  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  impiety  of  the  king  of  England  was  de- 
scribed as  surpassing  that  of  all  the  tyrants  in  history,  sacred 
or  profane  :  Julian  alone  was  a  parallel,  as  like  him  he  was 
learned  and  a  persecutor  of  the  church  he  had  left.     Finally, 

*  It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  invldioiis,  if  w^  oontnst  Wobam 
Abbey  and  Drayton  Manor. 
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the  bull  which  had  been  preptred  three  jeara  beibre,  but 
had  only  been  held  over  hiili'  tit  terr&^em,  was  now  issued, 
and  ail  hopes  of  an  accommodation  wereHhusterminated. 

One  of  the  moet  active  agents  in  the  cause^of  the  papacy 
at  this  tiibe  was  a  member  of  the  Uood-rc^al  of  Eogiand. 
Reginald  Pole  was  the  fourth  son  of  Margaret  countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  Ock>rge  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
therefore  fiM  cousin  of  Henry's  mother.  Henry  had  always 
treated  this  his  young  kiiisman  with  the  greatest  affection ;  as 
he  designed  to  enter  the  church  and  had  a  tnrh  for  literature, 
he  supplied  him  with  ample  means  for  pursuing  his  studies 
at  home  and  at  Padua.  In  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  Pole's 
opinion  was  adverse  to  the  king's  wishes,  and  he  had  the 
manliness,  in.  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  iamily  to  the 
contrary,  to  state  to  him  both  oraUy  and  in  writing  his 
reasons  against  it.  This  Henry  took  in  good  part,  aud  at 
his  request  allowed  him  to  return  to  Padua.  He  was  residing 
there  when  Henry  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  head  of 
the  English  church ;  the  bod^s  which  Gardiner  «id  Sampson 
wrote  on  this  occasion  wei:e  transmitted  to  him,  and  Pole^ 
who  was  now  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  papacy,  deter- 
mined to  answw  them.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  com^- 
posed  his  wotk  **  Pro  Ecclesiastice  Unitatis  DefensioAe," 
addressed  to  his  benefactor,  assailing  him  with  a  virulence 
of  scurrility  hardly  exceeded  by  Luther  in  his  worst  moods. ' 
This  work  was  communicated  as  be  wrote  it  to  two  of  his 
Italian  friends  and  to  the  pope,  by  whose  permission  it  waa 
read  by  some  other  persons.  Hie  friends  advised  him  in 
vain  to  soften  the  psrsonalities.  A)l  this  Ume,  we  may 
observe,  Pole  was  receiving  his  pension  from  Henry,  and 
continued  making  professions  of  his  intentions  to  serve  him. 
In  the  May  of  the  next  year  he  iient  his  book  to  Henry,  by 
whom  it  was  received  just  four  days  after  his  murder  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  king  contented  himself  with  directing^ 
his  prelates  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  facts  which  it  set 
forth.  A  second  edition  of  Qardiner's  book  '<  De  Vera 
Obedientia  "  was  published,  to  which  Bonner  pot  a  preface 
in  which  the  pope  was  abused  in  the  most  virulent  terms. 
At  the  same  time'  the  king  invited  Pole  to  come  over  to  ex- 
plain some  parts  of  his  book ;  but  be  was  not  to  be  thus 
caught,  and  he  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  dignities  and 
pensions. 

In  the  winter  Pole  .went  to  Rome  by  the  invitation  of  the 
lk>pey.who  offisred'him  a  cardinal's  hat;  this,  however,  h« 
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declined,  and  his  reasons  satisfied  the  pontiff.  But  the  im- 
peri^l  party  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  be 
invested  with  this  dignity ;  the  papal  orders,  which  on  his 
own  principles  he -could  not  disobey,  were  sent  to  him,  and 
oil  the  2s2d  of  December,  1537,  he  with  an  unwilling  heart 
became  a  member  of  the  sacred  college. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  Pole's  strong  repug- 
nancy to  accept  the  highest  dignity  the  pontiff  could  bestow, 
and  in  the  efforts  of  the  imperial  ministers  to  have  it  forced 
on  him.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Pole  secretly  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  the  pr^ioess  Mary  and  the  throne  of  England  7  The 
princess  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  his  mother  the 
countess  of  Salisbury;  and  Pole's  friend  and  biographer 
Beccatelli  tells  us  that  queen  Catherine,  on  whose  conscience 
the  murder  of  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  ofispring  weighed  heavy,  had  projected 
with  the  countess,  who  was  Warwick's  sister,  that  by  way 
of  reparation  one  of  her  sons  should  marry  the  princess  and 
thus  obtain  the  throne.  Pole  was  one  of  the  youngest  of 
these  sons,  and  he  was  Mary's  favorite.  The  same  biog^ 
raplier  actually  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  the-  imperial 
ministers  were  so  eager  to  have  him  made  a  cardinal.  One 
of  the  charges  m^e  against  his  relations  in  1599  was  that 
of  having  devised  to  *'  maintain,  promote,  and  advance  him, 
and  to  deprive  the  king."  In  1540,  Daipiano  k  Goes,  writing 
to  Pole,  says  of  him,  "  Whom,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  my 
auguries,  we  shall  yet  see  king  of  England  ; "  and  Pole  in 
his  reply  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  augury.  Finally, 
when  Mary  mounted  the  throne  her  marriage  with  Pole  was 
in  contemplation,  and  might  have  taken  place  but  for  his 
advanced  age  and  infirmities  and  the  acts  of  the  emperor. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Pole  was  now  a  member  of  the 
sacred  college,  and  when  the  intelligence  of  the  risings  in 
England  had  reached  the  Vatican,  the  office  of  legate  beyond 
the  Alps  was  conferred  on  him^  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Fhnders  to  be  at  hand  to  foment  the  rebellion.  On  reach* 
Hig  Lyons  he  heard  of  its  suppression  and  of  his  being  pro> 
claimed  a  traitor  by  Henry,  who  had  set  a  reward  of  50,000 
crowns  on'  his  head.  Though  the  king  of  France  would  not 
surrender  him,  he  would  not  admit  him  to  his  presence ;  the 
queen-regent  of  the  Netherlands  acted  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fix  his  abode  at  Liege,  whence  after  a 
■tay  of  three  months  he  returned  to  Rome;  for,  though  he 
had  opened  eommanications  with  the  disaffected,  he  found 
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that  noUiiDg  could  be  accomplished.  Ua  oow  remaioed  for 
a  year  in  Italy,  and  at  the  cloae  of  it  (NoV.  159S)  he  was 
sent  as  legate  to  Spain  to  try  to  excite  the  emperor  to  a  cra<» 
s^de -against  his  country.  He,  however,  met  with  but  a  cool 
reeeptioH ;  and  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclasion  that 
the  papacy  had  in  reality  more  to  apprehend  Trom  Charles 
than  Henry. 

•  The  cardinalr  who  was  out  of  Henry's  reach,  might  pursne 
his  treasonable  course  in  safety,  but  he  thereby  drew  the  mon- 
arch's vengeance  on  his  family.  At  the  time  of  his  mission 
to  Spain  his  brother  lord  Montague,  Courtenay  marquess  of 
Exeter^  alid  sir  Edward  Neville  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  (Nov.  ^.V  Oti  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  two  peers  were  arraignea  oh  a  charge  of  devising  to 
maintain  and  advfuice  one  Reginald  Tole,  the  king's  enerajs 
beyond  the  seas,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  royal  state 
and  dignity.  The  chief  witness  against  them  was  sir  G^firey 
Pole,  who  having  been  arrested  on  some  other  charge  had 
attempted  sdicide,  and  when  he  failed  in  his  attempt  had  in  re-  . 
morse  (probably  the  result  of  the  weakness  caused  by  loss  of 
blood)  revealed  the  treason  of  his  family.  They  were  found 
guilty  and  executed,  as  three  days  after  were  Neville,  two 
priests,  and  a  sailor.  Sir  QeoffVey  ^as  tried  and  convicted  with 
these  last,  but  his  life  was  spared  for  his  services,  and  he  was 
pardoned  in  the  next  reign.  About  three  months  later  sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted, as  an  accomplice  of  the  marquess.  Though  convic- 
tion in  this  reign  is  no  certain  proof  of  guilt,  there  seems  to 
be  little  reasqn  to  doubt  ofthe  reality  of  this  conspiracy.' 


CHAPTER   V. 

HBN^T  VIII.  (coKTUivaDj 

153^1547, 


While  Henry  was  thus  warring  with  the  papacy  on  points 
of  authority^  he  was  strenuous  in  maintaining  its  most  revolt- 
ing doctrines,  and  another  victim  was  at  this  time  offered  to 
the  real  presence.    This  was  a  man  named  Lambert^  who 
32  •^ 
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had  tdopt^d  the  view'of  Ziiingtjiis^  that  the  eucharist  was 
iperely  commeiporatJYe*  Hearing  one  d^y  Dr.  Taylor  preach 
on  the  anbjtect  of  transabstantiatiqa,  he  went  to  him  and 
offered  to.  argue  the  matter.  Taylor,  pleading  want  of  leiaurey 
4esired  him  to  put  his  thought?  in  writing..  Lambert  was 
80  incautioua  aa  to4o  sa  Taylor  showed  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Barnes,,  who  like  himself  held  the  reformed  opinions,  but  still 
believed  in  the  real  presence,  and  Bariies^  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed against  Lambert  for  heresy  an  the  archiepisoopal  court 
On  the  triaj  Lao^t^crt  appealed  to  the  king,  to  whom  Gardiner 
suggested  that  this  wa^  a  good  opportunity  for  clearing  him-. 
self  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  heredy.  Westminster 
Ball  was  prepared,  the  nobles  were  summoned  irom  all  parts. 
The  king  took  his  ^at,  the  bishops  on  his.  right,  the  temporal 
peers  on  his  lell;  the  hall  was  filled  with  spectators;  the  pris- 
oner came  surrounded,  by  armed  m/en.  Bishop  Sampson 
havi^ig  made  a  speech^  the  king  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
prisoner  in  a  haughty  tone.  C^anmer,  Gardiner,  Tunstall, 
Stokesly,  and  six  other  bishops  then  argued  successively  with 
him.  He  became  exhausted;  the  king  demanded  whether 
he  wpuld  live  or  die;  he  ss^id  he  thr^w  himself  wholly  on  the 
royal  mercy.  Henry  replied  that  he  had  none  for  heretics. 
Lambert  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  Cromwell  by  the  royal 
order  read  the  sentence  of  death.  .He  was  burnt  shortly 
after  (Nov.  20,  1538)  in  Sipithfield.  Two  Dutch  anabaptisu 
suffered  also  in  the  same  place  at^ut  ^his  time. 

It  was,  a.s.  we  may  have  observed,  the  practice  of  Henry  to 
carry  all  his  measures  under  form  of  law,  and  indeed  he  found 
parliaments  so  very  compliant  that  it  would  have  been  mere 
folly  and  wantonness  in  him  to  pursue  any  other  course.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  April,  1539,  and  its  acts  per- 
fectly accorded  with  the  royal  wishes. 

An  act  of  attainder  against  ihe  marquess  of  Exeter  and 
those  executed  with  him  was  easily  obtained,  but  the  king 
wished  to  extend  his  Vengeance  to  the  whole  of  the  cardinal's 
family.  Cromwell  was  therefore  directed  to  ask  the  judges 
whether  a  person  might  not  be  attainted  without  trial  or  con- 
fessioti.  They  replied  that,  though  such  a  thing^  niight  not 
be  done  by  the  lower  courts,  a  sentence  passed  by  the  high 
court  of  parliament  would  be  good  in  law.  This  was  enough ; 
Pde's  mother  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  his  nephew 
the  son  of  lord  Montague,  the  marchioness  of  Exeter,  sir 
Adrian  Fortescue,  and  sir  Thomas  Dingley,  were  all  included 
in  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  as  it  would  seeqi  without  any  proof: 
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<he  two  knights  wete  executed,  the  eoont^u  was  ^et>rieted, 
the  m&rchionesd  Wm  pardortecl. 

An  act  was  passed  cotifirmin^  the  surrender  of  the  mqnas- 
teries.  By  another  a  formal  aurrend^i'  of  t^he  national  iiber- 
tiea  was  nfade,  for  the  legistatore  jpave  to  the  king's  proola- 
matioiis  the  Torce  of  statutes  of  paniaroent.   . 

But  the  great  measure  of  this  parliament  was  that  respect* 
ing  religiroos  doctrines.  As  soon  as  K  met,  a  commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Cromwell,  the  two  archhiahops) 
and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath,  Ely,  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and 
Wjof cester,  to  prepare  such  articles  of  doctrine  as  might  put 
an  end  to  religious  controversy.  But  as  the  two  parties  wefe 
nearly  equal  in  the  committee  there  was  no  rational  chance 
of  th^ir  agreement.  On  the  16th  of  May,  therefore,  the  duke 
of  NQrfolk  proposed  six  questions  to  the  house'  as  necessary 
to  be  previously  determined.  Cranmer  and  his  friends  Argued 
them  vigorously  on  the  reformed  side ;  the  /Opposite  view  was 
supported  by  Lee,  Tunstall,  and  the  Romish  party.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  24th :  when  it  met  again,  on  the 
dOth,  each  party  was  directed  in  the  king's  name  to  prepare 
«  bill  against  the  following  ^Sunday.  That  of  the  Romish 
party  received  the  loyal  approbation,  and  the  Jords  w^re  di-- 
fected  to  discuss  it..  Henry  himself  came  down  tp  the  house ; 
bis  presence,  and  most  probably  his  words,  sili^nced  all  oppo- 
aition,  and  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  *  the  bloody  statute,  or 
whip  with  six  stringst'  as  it  was  comuipnly  called,  was  passed 
June  10.  .  ' 

These  articles. were  as  follows:  1.  The  neural  body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  th^  eucharist  under  the  forms,  but  Y^ith> 
out  the  substance,  of  bread  and  wine ;  2.  Communion  in  both 
kitads  is  not  necessary ;  3.  Priests  raay.not  marry.;  4.  Vows 
of  ohastity.are  to  be  kept;  5.  Private  masses  should  be  re» 
tamed;  6.  Auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  necessary. 
The  penalty  of  opposing  the^  first  was  death  without  mercy ; 
the  violation  of  the  others  was  to  be  punished  as  felony. 
*'  Such,"  says  Lingard,  "  were  the  enactments  of  this  severe 
and  barbarous  statute."  Latimer  and  Shaxton  immediately 
resigned  their  sees,  and  they  were  both  committed  to  the. 
Tower.  Vast  numbers  of  other  .clergymen  were  cast  into 
prison  for  having  spoken  against  the  popish  doctrines.  But 
It  is  extraordinary  to  remark  Henry's  steadiness  to  Cranmer ; 
he  assured  him  of  his  constant  friendship,  and  at  his  dastre 
the  lords  of  parliament  were  entertained  by  him  at  Lambeth. 
The  primate,  however,  bent  before  the  storm,  and  seat  his 
wife  aod  children  to  O^roMDji^ 
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Henry  was  now  in  the  seoond  yen  of  bia,  widowhood,  but 
the  whole  of  this  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  inatrinionial 
treaties;  The  first  was  with .  the  emperor  for  his.  niece  the 
duchess-dowager  of  Milan,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark ; 
but  this  was  broken  off*  and  Henrj  turned  his  fiews  to  France, 
It  has  generally  been  observed  that  in  k>?e  people  affect  their 
opposites;  in  Henry's  eyes  it  seemed  fitting  tbi^t  his  wife 
should  be  of  large  dimensions  to  suit  his  own  corpulence. 
He  fixed  his  fiincy  on  the  duchess-dowager-  of  Longueville, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise ;  but-she  was  already  contracts 
ed  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  Francis^  refusing  at  Henry's  so- 
licitation to  break  off  tho  match,  sent  her.  to  Scotland.  He 
offered  him,  however,  Mary  of  Bourbon^  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Vendome ;  but  as  Henry  heard,  that  the  Scottish  king  had 
refused  her,  he  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal.  Francis 
then  offiared  him  his  choice  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who  fully  equalled  her  in  aize^  Henry  proposed 
that  they  should  have  a  conference  at  Calais,  to  which  Francis 
should  bring  the  finest  ladies  of  his  court;  but  the  delicacy 
of  the  French  monarch  would  not  allow  him  to  treat  the 
ladies  of  France  as  men,  he  said,  did  nags  at  a  fair,  where 
they  were  trotted  out  that  the  purchaser  might  choose.  The 
negotiations  therefore  were  broicen  off. 

Henry  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  protestant  princes  of  Germany-,  and  Cromwell  proposed 
to  him  Anne,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cleves.  A  picture 
of  her  by  Hans  Holbein  having  satisfied  him  of  her  beauty,  he 
made  his  proposals,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  princess 
was  «ent  over  to  England.  She  landed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  at  Dover.  On  New  Year's  Day  (1540)  she  reached 
Rochester,  whither  the  king^s  impatience  had  brought  him  to 
meet  her.  Great,  however,  was  his  consternation  when  he 
beheld  her  1  Tall  she  was  and  large,  no  doubt,  but  her  fea- 
tures were  coarse,  her  manners  ungraceful,  and  she  only  spoke 
her  native  Gertnan.'  As  lie  had  viewed  her  unseen,  he  had 
time  to  compose  himself  before  be  was  annonnced.  She  knelt ; 
he  raised  her  and  kissed  her  cheek,  but  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  deliver  the  presents  he  bad  brought.  He  retired 
to  consult  with  his  friends,  to  whoni  he  swore  that  they  had 
brought  him  a  great  Flanders  mare.  Next  morning  he  rode 
back  in  melancholy  mood- to  Greenwich.  He  here  directed 
Cromwell  to  devise  some  mode  of  breaking  off  the  marriage, 
but  none  could  be  found,  and  there  was  danger  of  offending 
the  protestant  princes.  "  There  is  no  remedy,"  said  the 
king  in  a  sorrowful  tone  i  ''  I  «ii^  put  my  neek  into  the 
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yoke."  The  marriage  ceremony  wa»  performed  (Jan.  6)  by 
Craumer,  but  the  bride  could  make  no  progress  in  gaining 
tbe  affections  of  her  capricious  lord. 

Within  bis  heart  Henry  had  determined  on  divorcing  his 
queen,  and  destroying  Cromwell,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
anchor  of  his  calamit)'.  Yet  never,  apparently,  was  Cromwell 
higher  in  his  favor ;  he  had  made  hifiO  knight  of  the  garter 
and  lord  great  chamberlain,  an  office  hereditary  in  the  ^miiy 
of  Vere  earls  of  Oxford ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament^  (April  14,)  which  Cromwell,  had 
opened  as  usual,  he  received  the  earldom  of  Essex,  which* 
had  just  become  extinct,  arid  the  estates  belonging  to  it. 
But  his  enemies  were  nuiheroua ;  the  ancient  nobility  hated 
him  as  an  upstart;  the  people  regarded  iiim  as  the  cause  of 
the  high  taxation;  the  Romish  party  viewed  him  with  abhor* 
rence  on  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  ;  the 
reformers  blamed  him  lor  suffering  the  act  of  Six  Articles  to 
pass.  It  seems  too  that  the  party  opposed  to  him  and  the 
queen  adopted  the  same  tactics  as  had  been  employed  against 
Catherine  and  Wplsey.  At  a  dinner  given  to  the  king  by 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  company  was  Catherine  Howard,  niece 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  a  young  lady  small  in  person,  not 
remarkably  handsome,  but  extremely  agreeable  in  manners. 
8he  contrasted  favorably  with  the  coarse  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  her  conquest  of  the  royal  heart  was  immediate.  The 
king^s  hatred  of  Cromwell  was  thereby  augmented,  and  by 
his  directions  the  duke  of  Norfolk  arrested  the  minister  (June 
10)  at  the  council-board  as  a  traitor.  The  iniquitous  mode 
of  proceeding  by  attainder,  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  instrument  of  introducing  the  last  year,  was  adopted. 
He  was  charged  with  encroaching  on  the  royal  authority  in 
divers  ways,  with  holding  and  favoring  heretical  opinions, 
and  with  declaring  that  he  would  fight  even  against  the  kiug 
in  defence  of  them.  Cranmer  alone  proved  faithful  to  the 
fallen  minister ; '  he  wrote  to  the  king  in  his  favor,  but  that 
availed  him  nought.  The  bill  was  rapidly  passed  through 
the  lords  :  in  the  commons  it  met  with  some  opposition,  but 
was  finaJIy  carried. 

The  great  object,  the  divorce  of  the  queen,  was  now  pro- 
ceeded with  speedily.  She  was  sent  to  Richmond  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  as  it  was  pretended,  and  while  there  she 
was  waited  on  (June  25)  by  the  dnke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and  acquainted 
with  theking^s  intention  of  divorcing  her  on  account  of  an  al- 
leged precontract  with  tbe  duke  of  Lot raioe.    Apathetic  aa 
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fhe  was,  she  fainted  at  the  intelligenee^  Wh^n  she  recovered 
the  was  prevailed  on  to  consem  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
clergy,  to  relinquish  the  title  of  qaeen,  and  in  lieu  to  accept 
that  of  the  king's  adopted  sister ;  and  she  consented  to  write 
a  letter  to  him  to  this  efiect,  and  another  to  her  brother,  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  she 
funher  engaged  to  show  all  the  letters  she  should  receive 
\  from  her  family. 

Iti  the  mean  time  a  very  pretty  farce  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature.  A  member  of  the  upper  house  rose,  and  havinff 
lamented  the  hard  fate  of  his  majesty  in  being  bound  to  a  wife 
who  had  been  affianced  to  another,  and  the  dishonor  thereby 
brought  on  him  and  the  country,,  moved  that  he  should  be 
petitioned  to  refer  his  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  the  commons  were  equally  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  nation ;  the  joint  address 
was  most  graciously  received ;  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
convocation,  (July  5;)  Gardiner  expatiated  on  the  causes 
which  urged  the  king  to  seek  their  interference ;  a  coifimiN 
tee,  composed  of  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishopar  of  London, 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  WorceMer,  and  seven  inferior  cler- 
gymen, was  appointed  to  receive  and  report  on  the  evidence. 
The  marriage  was  declared  null  and  void,  as  the  precontract, 
it  was  alleged,  had  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  as  the 
king  did  not  and  could  not  consummate  it,  as  it  would  be  for 
the  public  good  if  he  were  to  marry  again,  etc.,  in  short,  as 
Henry  disliked  his  wife  and  'wanted  to  marry  another,  and  as 
his  divines  were  most  obsequious  to  bis  wishes.  Parliament 
Confirmed  this  sentence,  and  made  it  high  treason  to  question 
it.  The  palace  of  Richmond  and  90WL  a  year,  with  prece- 
dence  of  all  but  the  queen  and  the  king's  children,  consoled 
Anne  for  the  loss  of  a  capricious  husband.  She  had  spirit 
enough  to  refuse  to  return  to  Germany  :  she  died  about  six- 
teen years  after  this  time,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Henry  had  never  been  known  to  forgive,  and  Norfolk  and 
the  other  enemies  of  Cromwell  were  now  high  in  his  favor. 
It  was  therefore  in  vain  that  he  wrole  in  such  piteous  terms, 
imploring  mercy,  as  even  drew  tears  from  the  despot's  eyes; 
no  mercy  was  to  be  found.  The  warrant  ibr  hie  execution 
was  serrt,  and  on  the  %th  of  July  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill.  Aware  of  the  king's  temper,  and  actuated  by  afiectioD 
for  his  son,  he  acted  like  Anne  Boleyn,  and  made  no  asser- 
tion of  his  innocence.  He  said  he  was  by  law  condemned 
to  die,  and  thanked  God  for  bringing  him  to  that  death  .for 
his  offences.  He  aefenowladgod  bis  sioft  againat  Giod,  i^id 
bis  ofRuioes  against  his  prinoe,  who  hai  raised  him  from 
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t  base  degree.  He  died,  he  said,  in  the  catholic  faiilH  not 
doubting  of  any  article  of  faith  or  of%any  aacfapient  of  the 
church ;  he  had  sot  been  a  supporter  of  th<Me  who  held  ill 
opinions;  but  he  had  been  seda^^  and  now  died  in  the 
cathplic  faith;  and  he  desired  those  present  ^o  pray  fi>r  the 
king,  the  prince,  and  himself.  He  then  prayed  for  remission 
of  hiseins  and  admittance  into  heaven,  and  giving  the  sign, 
his  head  was  cut  off  in  a  bungling,  barbarous  manner. 

But  two  days  after  the  death  of  Cromwell^  the  rekindling  of 
the  fires  of  Smithiield  taught  the  reformers  their  loss  of  hira. 
The  victims  were  Dr.  Barnes,  and  two  clergymen  named  Je- 
rome and  Gerard ;  their  offence  was  preaching  the  doctnne 
of  justification  by  faith  only;  their  persecutor  was  Gardiner. 
As  they  could  not  be  br^^ugbt  within  the  Six  Articles,  the 
convenient  mode  of  attainder  was,  employed,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  as  heretics ;  at  the  same  time  three  of 
the  other  party,  Abel,  Powel,  and  Featberstone,  were  attainted 
for  denying  the  supremacy.  To  prove  the  king's  thorough- 
impartiality,  they  were  drawn  on  hurdles,  one  of  each  party 
on  each^  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the  reformers  were 
burnt  as  heretics,  the  Romanists  were  hanged  and  quartered 
as  traitors. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Catherine  Howard  was  introduced 
at  court  as  queen,  and  the  Romish  party  now  viewed  their: 
triumph  fa  complete,  for  Catherine,  according  to  the  lords  of 
the  council,  had  entirely  won  the  king's  heart  by  *'  a  notable- 
appearance  of  honor,  cleanness,  and  maidenly  behavior." 

In  the  following  month  of  April  (154^)  the  people  of  the 
northern  counties  were  again  in  arms  against  the  government ; 
the  cause  was  probably  religion:  the  leader  was  sir  John 
Neville,  but  the  insurrection  was  speedily  suppressed,  and 
Neville  and  some  others  were  executed  at  York.  Whether 
it  were  that  her  son  the  cardinal  had  instigated  it,  or  that  she 
had  herself  given  some  offence,  or  flrom  the  mere  wantonness 
of  barbarity,  Henry  now  gave  orders  for  the*  execution  of 
the  countess  of  Salisbury.  The  venerable  matton  of  seventy- 
two  years,  when  placed  on  the  scaffold,  (May  ^7,)  refnsed  to 
lay  her  head  on  the  block,  saying,  ''So  should  traitors  do,* 
and  I  am  none : "  she  added  that  if  the  executioner  would  have 
her  head,  he  must  take  it  by  force.  When^  held  down  she 
still  kept  moving  it,  and  he  wasthus^  says  Herbert,  '*conp' 
sU'iined  to  fetch  it  off  slovenly.'' 

When  the  insurrection  in  the  north  was  quelled,  Henry 
made  a  progress  thither  in  person,  in  order  tp  quiet  the  minds, 
of  Ihil  people;,  he. bad  also  in  view  a  personal  meeting. with.. 
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his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots,  in  whose  -realm  the  Reformer 
tion  had  likewise  Gommenced,  and  whom  he  was  urging  to 
ibilow  his  example  in  seizing  the  property  of  the  church. 
But  his  queen  and  the  clergy  bad  too  much  influence  over 
the  mind  of  James,  and  he  sent  excuses  to  his  royal  uncle, 
who  was  now  at  York.  Henry,  breathing  vengeance,  re- 
turned to  London,  where  a  trial  he  little  anticipated  now 
awaited  him. 

On  Allhallows  day,  when  the  king  was  '^receiving  his 
Maker,",  he  gave  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the 
good  life  he  led  and  trusted  to  lead  with  his  queen,  and  he 
requested  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer  and  thatiksgiving.  Next  day,  after  mas^, 
Cranmer  put  into  his  hand  a  written  statement  of  charges 
again$t  his  suppo.Hed  immaculate  consort. 

It  seems  that  while  the  king  was  in  the  north,  a  man  named 
Lascelles  had  waited  on  the  primate,  and  told  him,  that  hav* 
ing  been  4own  to  Sussex  to  see  his  sistei^,  who  had  lived  in 
the  service  of  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  who  had  brought 
the  queen  up,  he  had  adrised  her  to  apply  for  the  situation  of 
one  of  her  women;  she  replied  that  she  would  not,  as  the 
queen  was  "of  light  living  and  conditions."  She  then  went 
op  to  say  that  one  Francis  Derham,  who  had  been  also  in 
the  duchess's  Hervice^  had  lain  with  Catherine  more  than  one 
hundred  times-;  and  that  another  Bervant,  named  Mannock, 
knew  a  private  mark  of  her  body.  The  archbishop  on  hear- 
ing this  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  he  deemed  it  his^  wisest 
course  to  communicate  it  to  the  chancellor  Audley  and  to 
the  earl  of  Hertford ;  i^id  af^er  maturely  weighing  the  matter 
they  decided  that  he  should  inform  the  king.  Henry  was 
thunderstruck  «t  the  information,  which  he  asserted  was 
forged ;  he>4iowever,  summoned  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
admiral,  sir  Antony  Brown,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and 
directed  that  inquiry  should  be  made. 

The  lord  privy  seal  examined  Lascelles,  and  when  he  was 
found  to  persist  in  his  statement^  the  same  nobleman  went 
into  Sussex,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  thus  contrived  to 
have  an  interview  with  Lascelles'  sister,  who  confirmed  the 
statement  of  her  brother.  Wriothesley  meantime  arrested 
Mannock  and  Derham,  and  they  both  confessed  to  the  charges, 
the  latter  even  naming  three  women  who  had  lain  in  the 
same  bed  with  him  and  Catherine.  When  this  was  all  laid 
befor^  the  king,  his  rugged  nature  gave  way,  and  after  a  long 
silence  he  burst  into  a  copious  flood  of  tears.  The  primate, 
the  chancellor,  the  <iuke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
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and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  sent  to  exsmine  the  queen, 
dhe  at  first  stoutly  denied  every  thing,  but  being  pressed  by 
the  weight  of  evidence,  she  made  that  night  a  fiilf  confession 
to  the  primate,  and  put  her  subscription  to  it.  She  acknowl-r 
edged  her  incontinei^ce  before  marriage^  but  asserted  that 
she  had  been  faithful  to  the  king.  But  it  appeared  that  she 
had  taken  Derham  as  well  as  one  of  those  women  into  her 
service,  and  that  during  the  late  progress  a  gentleman  named 
Culpepper  (related  to  her  on  the  mother's  side)  had  been  se- 
cretly introduced  into  her  chamber  at  Lincoln  by  lady  Roch- 
fort,  where  he  remained  from  eleven  at  night  till  ihree  in  the 
morning. 

Culpepper  and  Derham  both  pleaded  ffuiHy  when  they  were 
arraigned ;  the  former  was  beheaded,  (Nov.  30,)  the  fatter- 
hanged,  (Dec.  10.)  The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  lord  William 
Howard  the  queen's  uncle,  his  wife,  and  several  other  persons 
W6re  charged  with  misprision  of  treason  for  not  revealing  her 
guilt,  and  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  When 
3)e  parliament  met,  (Jan.  1542,)  bills  of  attainder  against  the 
queen,  lady  Rochfort,'and  all  the  above-named  persons  were 
rapidly  passed.  On  the  13th  of  February  the  queen  and  lady 
Rochfort  were  beheaded  within  the  Tower.  They  ex^ 
pressed  great  contrition  for  their  sins,  but  the  queen  persisted 
in  affirming  that  she  had  never  been  faithless  to  the  royal  bed. 
Neither  was  much  pitied.  It  was  well  remembered  that  lady 
Rochfort  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyn.* 

In  the  act  of  attainder  of  Catherine  it  was  enacted,  that 
any  woman  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  king  should, 
if  she  was  not  a  maid,  inform  him  of  the  fact,  under  penalty 
of  treason ;  any  other  person  who  knew  of  this  fact,  and  did 
not  disclose  it,  should  be  held  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason ; 


*  The  misteprefleDtatioiif  of  Linj^rd  in  this  and  the  three  taooeed- 
ing  reigns  we  uo  numeroat  that  it  is  hnpowible  for  us  to  notice  them, 
yet  we  cannot  let  him  pass  here.  He  first  of  all  says,  without  even  the 
atithority  of  Sanders,  that  '*  a  plot  was  woven  by  the  industry  of  the 
reformers  which  brooght  the  young  queen  to  the  scaffold; "  and  final- 
ly, he  says  of  her  analady  Rochfort,  "  I  fear  that  both,  were  sacrificed 
to  the  manes  of  Anne  Boleyn."  <*  Iftor^  that  is,"  says  Hallam,  "  / 
wish  to  insintiote."  Then  anin,  Derham  is  styled  a  **genileman  in 
the  service  of  her  mndmouer,"  but  Norris  and  Wetoton  were  only 
men-s9rtaniM  when  Anne  Boleyn  was  to  be  iniured  by  insinuatidn. 
This  is  almost  beneath  conteinpt.  [Notwithstandiog  the  bitter  remarks 
of  Mr.  Keightley  and  of  Mr.  Hallam,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  supposition  of  Lingard  is  correct,  and  that  the  whole  was, 
m  truth,  9  plot  of  the  reformers,  —  J.  T.  8.] 
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if  the  queen  of  the  prince's  wife  iiiiduoed  bbj  one  to  conmil 
adahery  widi  her,  thej  should  he  all  punished  as  traitors.  It 
was  jestindy  said  that  the  king  need  noit  now  eipect  anj  re- 
puted maid  to  marry  him. 

In  the  convocation  this  year  great  complaints  were  made, 
by  the  Roilaish  party,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Tyndal's  and 
other  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  a  new  version  was  pro- 
jected, in  which  (f  atdiner  artfully  proposed  to  retain  about 
one  hundred  Latin  words,  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  which 
he  said  the  English  language  was  unable  to  express.  As  the 
people  could  not  iiow  be  debarred  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  was  reckoned  that  by  means  of  a  piebald  version  of  this 
kind  they  might  still  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  idaoy  important 
points.  Cranmer,  however,  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  the 
IHTOJect  fell  to  the  ground. 

,  Many  years  h^  elapsed  since  the  Enj^li^  nation  had 
been  engaged  in  foreign  war,  but  hostilities  were  now  to 
commence  with  both  Scotland  and  France.  In  consequence 
of  the  insult  offered  him,  as  he  conceived,  by  hb  nephew  of 
Scotland,  Henry  ordered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  raise  an 
army  and  invade  that  kingdom.  The  duke  crossed  the 
Tweed  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  along  it  to 
Kelso,,  but  he  re-crossed  the  river  at  that  place  and  returned 
to  England.  King  James,  who  had  assembled  an  army,  pro> 
posed  to  his  nobles  an  inroad  into  England  ;  they,  however, 
refused,  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  sent 
into  England  by  Sol  way  Firth,  toojc  panic  and  fled  at  the 
appearance  of  a  party  of  but  five  hundred  English^  leaving 
several  men  of  rank  captives  in  their  hands.  James  .fell 
sick  from  chagrin,  and  he  died  just  as  he  had  learned  the 
birth  of  his  first  child,  a  daughter.  Henry,  on  hearing  of 
this  event,  proposed  to  his  prisoners  and  some  other  Scottish 
nobles  a  match  between  his  son  Edward  and  the  infant 
princess,  and  he  gave  them  their  liberty  on  condition  of 
their  aiding  him  to  effect  it.  But  Beaton  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  whom  the  pope  had  made  a  cardinal,  had  forged  a 
will  by  which  the  king  left  the  regency  to  himself  and  three 
other  noblemen  during  the  minority.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Romish' party,  and  the  queen-dowager  joined  inlerest 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  the 
nearest  akin  to  the  young  queen,  and  he  was  supported  by 
the  reformers.  The  cardinal's  forgery  being  suspected,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  regency  and  put  in  confinement;  but 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  by  appealing  to  the  national  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  turned  them  completely 
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against  the  English  m«toh,  end  trianmhed  of  ar  fait  mai. 
(1543.) 

As  the  king  of  Franee  h«d  fiirored  the  party  hostile  to 
his  interests  in  Scotland,  Henry  now  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  emperor,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him 
against  Trsnce^  (1543.)  The  Romish  party  in  England 
were  now  elate,  but  the  reformers  gained  perhaps  a  teore 
than  oountervailing  advantage  in  the  king's  marriage  (July  13) 
with  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  lord*  Latimet,  who  in* 
clined  to  the  new  opinions. 

Henry  crossed  the  sea  the  following  year,  (July  14,  1544,) 
with  his  principal  nx>bility  and  a  ffallant  army  of  thurty  thou* 
sand  men.  He  was  joined  by  fifteen  thousand  imperialists; 
bu4  instead  of  inarching  direct  to  Paris,  as  good  policy  and 
the  desires  of  his  ally  required,  he  laid  siege  to  Boulogne 
and  Montreal^  because  Charles  had  taken  some  towns  and 
was  besieging  St  Disier.  The  king  of  France  in  alarm 
made  jfirofMsais  of  peace  to  the  emperor,  which  were  at  once 
accepted,  and  Henry  now^  as  ever,  the  dope  of  his  ally, 
having  taken  and  garrisoned  Boulogne,  raised  the  siege  of 
Montreal,  and  returned  home,  (Sept.  30.)  The  war  with 
France  and  Scotland  was  continued  through  the  following 
year,  but  in  a  luiguid  manner,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a 
peace  in  1546. 

In  the  year  1543  a  new  eaiposttion  of  faith  und  morals  was 
pot  forth,  under  the  title  of  *'  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
Enidioion  for  any  Christian  Man,"  but  it  was  pommonly 
called  <'  The  King's  Book."  Like  the  Institution  on  which 
it  was  founded,  it  was  of  a  motley  character,  with  too  much 
of  popery  to  conteut  the  reformers,  with  too  much  of 
scriptural  truth  to  please  the  Ronumists.  In  the*  next  par- 
liament (1544)  Cranmer  Succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mitigation 
of  the  provisions^of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles. 

The  cause  of  the  reformers  lost  in  1545  two  of  its  most 
powerful  supporters  in  the  persons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
king^  brother-in^aw,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Audeley,  who 
both  died  in  this  year ;  and  Audeley's  successor,  Wriothesley, 
(now  ennobled,)  sided  strongly  with  the  opposite  party.  It 
was  not  long  till  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  the  primate. 
The  king  was  informed  "  that  the  primate,  with  his  learned 
men,  had  so  infected  the  whole  realm  with  unsavory  doctrine 
as  to  fill  all  places  with  abominable  heretics,"  and  thai 
t|ie  throne  was  in  danger.  Henry  asked  how  it  were  best 
to  proceed ;  and  he  was  advised  to  commit  him  at  once  to 
tbi  Tower.    He  objected  to  this  as  a  hjarsh  measure ;  he  was 
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assured  thtt  the  primate  was  so  uilpc^olar  that  charges  in 
abundance  would  be  brought  against  him  when  he  was  in 
confinement.  He  at  length  consented  that  the  prelate 
should  be  summoned  next  day  before  the  council,  and  be 
committed  if  they  deemed  it  advisable. 

Before  midnight  the  king  sent  sir  Anthony  Denny  to 
Lambeth  to  summon  the  primate  to  his  presence.  Cranmer, 
who  was  in  bed,  rose,  and  came  to  Whitehall.  Henry  told 
him  what  he  had  done:  Cranmer  declared  himself  indiffisr- 
ent  about  the  committal,  as  he  could  easily  clear  himselC 
*'  O  Lord  God ! "  cried  the  king,  '^  what  fond  simplicity 
harve  you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned  that  every 
eikemy  of  yours  may  take  advantage  against  you  !  Do  you 
not  know  that  when  they  have  you  once  in  prison,  three  or  four 
false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured  to  witness,  against  you 
and  condemn  you  ?  "  He  then  went  on  to  tell  him  that  he 
bad  taken  better  measures  for  his  safety;  he  desired  him  to 
claim  his  right,  as  a  privy  councillor,  of  being  confronted 
with  his  accusers,  and  if  that  was  refused,  to  produce  the 
ringnvhich  he  then  gave  him,  and  appeal  to  Atm.    • 

Cranmer  returned  home,  and  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council. 
When  be  caine  he  was  obliged  to  remain  sitting  in  the 
anteroom  among  the  servants.  At  length  he  was  brought 
before  the  board  and  informed  of  the  charges  against  him  ; 
his  demand  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  was  at  once 
refused.  *'  I  am  sorry,  my  lords,"  said  he, ''  that  you  drive 
me  to  such  a  step,  but  seeing  myself  likely  to  obtain,  no  fair 
usage  from  you,  I  must  appeal  to  his  Majesty."  He  pro* 
duced  the  ring ;  they  gazed  on  i^  and  each  other  for  some 
time  in  silence ;  at  Length  lord  Russel  said,  with  an  oath^ 
*'  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  lords,  what  would  come  of  this 
afikir  1  I  knew  right  well  that  the  king  would  never  permit 
my  lord  of  Canterbury  to  be  imprisoned,  unless  it  were  for 
high  treason."  They  then  took  the  ring  and  papers  to  the 
king,  who  rated  them  well  for  their  treatment  of  the  primate. 
*'  I  would  have  you  to.  know/'  said  he  in  conclusion,  *Uhat 
I  account  my  lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  man  toward  me 
as  was  ever  prelate  in  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom  I  am 
many  ways  beholden  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God."  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  replied,  that  their  only  object  had  been  to  give 
the  primate  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  charges  made 
against  him.  "  I  pray  you^"  said  the  king,  '*  use  not  my 
(fiends  so.  I  perceive  now  well  enough  how  the  world  goeth 
among  you."  At  the  royal  command  they  all^  then  shook  hands 
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ivith  the  placable  primate,  and'a  few  days  after  were  enter- 
tained by  him  at  Lambeth. 

Shortly  after,  at  Cranmer's  desire,  the  kins  suppressed 
some  popular  9U)>erstitiohs,  such  as  ringing  bells  and  keep- 
ing watch  the  whole  night  before  .Allhallows'  day;  veiiinff 
the  cross,  and  the.  images  in  .churches  all  through  Lent,  ana 
unveiling  them  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  ki^eeling  before  the 
cross  on  that  day.  But  the  king  himself  went  still  further, 
and  he  forbade  the  practice  of  creeping  to  the  cross  ai^d 
adoring  it.  , 

The  king^s  last  parliament  met  on  the  23d  of  ,r^ovember : 
its  chief  business ^  was  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 
It  granted  large  subsidies,  and  suppressed  all  the  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  foundations,  transferring  their  revenues 
to  the  king.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  empower  him  to  seize 
those  of  ihe  universities,  he  making  a  solemn  promise  '*  that 
all  should  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  and  common  profit  to 
the  realm."  It  further  legalized  all  the  transfers  of  property 
which  the  church  dignitaries  had  been  forced  to  make  to  the 
crown.  The  king  then  dissolved  the  parliament,  (Dec.  24.) 
He  made  on  this  occasion  a  speech,  which  he  concluded  by 
complaining  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  prevailed.  Of 
the  clergy  he  said,  "  Some  were  so  stiff  in  their  old  mun^ 
simtii,  and  others  so  busy  with  their  new  sumpsimus,^^^  that 
they  did  nothing  but  rail  at  each  other ;  while  the  laity  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  debated  Scripture  in  ale- 
houses and  taverns.  He  exhorted  both  parties  to  give  over  call- 
ing one  another  ill  names,  and.  to  lire  in  peace  and  charity. 

The  next  year  (1546)  showed  how  well  the  king's  advice 
was  attended  to,  for  the  flames  of  Smi^hfield  blazed  once 
more.  The  principal  victim  was  a  lady  named  Anne  Askew, 
daughter  of  a  knight  of  Lincolnshire.  She  }iad  been  married 
to  a  gentleman  named  Kyme,  to  whom  she  bore  two  children  ; 
but  having  adopted  scriptural  sentiments,  her  husband,  a 
furious  papist,  turned  her  out  of  doors.  She  resumed  her 
maiden  name,  a^d  came  to  London,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Here  she  transgressed  the  Six  Articles,  and  she 
was  also  suspected  of  conveying  religious  books  to  the  queen 
and  some  ladies  at  court.  She  was  taken  before  Bonner 
bishop  of  London ;  a  recantation  was  proffered  to  her  to  sign, 

*  The  origin  of  this  phrase  ie  as  follows :  A  priest  had  long  read  in 
his  breviary  mumpgivuts  for  Mumnnvnfs;  his  error,  was  at  Ien(^h  point- 
ed out  to  him,  but  he  angrily  aeeiared  he  would  not  change  his  old 
mwnpnmiu  for  their  new  sumpHmug. 
33» 
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and  she  wrote  that  she  believed  "idl  manner  of  things  con* 
tained  in  th6  faith  of  the  catholic  church/'  and  though  this 
was  ambiguous,  Bonner  was  obliged  to  let  her  go  on  bail. 
This  year  she  was  again  arretted ;  she  was  examined  before 
the  council  by  Gardiner  and  Wriotheslej;  they  could  not 
move  or  refute  her ;  she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  tried  before  a 
jury  for  heresy,  and  sentenced  to  die.  It  was  hoped  by 
means  of  the  rack  to  get  her  to  implicate  some  persons  of 
rank.  She  was  taken  to  the  Tower,  and  placed  on  that 
horrid  instrument.  She  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost 
firmness,  not  ottering  even  a  cry.  The  lieutenant  refusing 
to  allow  his  man  to  torment  her  any  further,  Wriothesley  and 
Rich  threw  off  their  gowns  and  worked  the  instrument 
themselves.  When  taken  off  she  fainted,  bnt  on  her  re- 
covering she  maintained  a  conversation  with  them  ibr  two 
hours,  sitting  on  the  bare  ground.  She  w&s  carried  in  a  chair 
to  the  stake,  (July  16:)  with  her  were  John  Lascelles,  a 
gentleman  of  the  royal  honsehold,  Nicholas  Belenian,  a 
Shropshire  clergyman,  and  Johi^  Adams,  a  poor  tailor —  all, 
like  Anne  Askew,  deniers  of  transubsta'ntiation.  Wriothesley 
sent  to  offer  them  a  pardon  if  they  Would  recant.  *'  I  came 
not  hither,"  said  Anne,  '*  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master.** 
The  others  were  equally  firm,  and  all  were  burnt. 

It  was  commonly  said  at  this  time  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, that  "  he  had  bent  his  bow  in  order  to  shoot  some 
of  the  head  deer."  He  had  covertly  shot  at  Cranmer ;  he 
now  openly  aimed  at  the  queen.    Henry,  who  was  grown 

.  peevish  and  irritable  from  disease,  was  annoyed  at  her  urging 
him  on'the  subject  of  religion ;  and  one  day  as  she  led  the 
room  he  fi-etfully  noticed  it  to  Gardiner,  who  was  present. 
The  artful  prelate  saw  his  opportunity,  and  he  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  the  king  to  let  articles  of  accusation  be 
drawn  up  against  her.  When  prepared  they  received  the 
royal  approbation ;  but,  luckily  for  the  queen,  the  paper  was 
dropped  (probably  by  design)  by  the  person  who  was  carrying 
it,  and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  her  friends.  Her  alarm  at 
her  danger  brought  on  an  attack  of  illness ;  the  king  came 
to  visit  her ;  she  expressed  her  regret  at  seeing  so  little  of  him, 
and  her  fear  of  having  given  him  offence.  They  parted  on 
good  terms.  Next  evening  she  Visited  the  king ;  he  asked 
her  opinion  on  some  points  of  religion ;  she  modestly  replied, 
that  the  man  was  the  woman's  natural  superior,  and  her 
judgment  should  be  directed  by  his.    <*  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary," 

.«aid  the  king;  "you  are  becOme  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct 
U9,  as  we  take  it,  and  not  to  be'  instructed  by  as.**    She 
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UNired  him  that  in  arffuing  with  bim  her  only  object  had 
been  to  divert  hb  mind  and  to  derive  information.  "  And 
18  it  even  so,  sweetheart?  "  cried  he ;  *'  then  perfect  friends 
are  we  now  again.  It  doth  me  more  good  to  hear  thesfB 
words  of  thine  own  month  than  it  would  have  done  hfid  I 
heard  the  news  of  a  hilndred  thousand  pounds  fallen  unto 
me."  He  embraced  aiid  dismia8e4  het',  and  when  she  was 
gone,  highly  extolled  her  to  those  who  were  present;  and  yet 
Uie  capricious  tyrai^t  bad  been  on  the  point  of  sending  her 
to  the  Tow^,  perhaps  even  to  the  stake ! 

Next  day  be  sent  for  her  to  the  garden.  While  they  werQ 
there,  the  chancellor  came  with  forty  men  to  arrest  her. 
The  king  frowned;  the  queen  retired;  the  chancellor  knelt; 
the  wor£i  **  Knave,  fool,  beast,  avaunt,  from  my  presence !  ^ 
reached  her  ears,  and  she  came  forward  to  interp6se.  '<  Ah, 
poor  soul,"  9aid  Henry,  "thou  Httle  knowest  how  evil  he 
hath  deserved  this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  sweet- 
heart,  he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  v rant  knave,  zfkd  so  let 
him  go."  Orders  were  now  ^iven  that  Gardiner  should 
appear  no  more  in  the  royal  presence;  the  king  also  struck 
bis  name  out  of  the  list  of  executors  named  in  his  will. 

The  days  of  the  monarch  were  now  fast  drawing  to  their 
close.  He  was  become  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy  that  he 
could  only  b6  moved  about  in  a  chair,  and  an  ulcer  in  one 
of  his  legs  was  at  this  time  so  fetid  as  to  be  hardly  endurable 
by  those  about  him.  One  more  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty 
was,  however,  to  be  perpetrated.  The  b^  of  the  Romish 
party  and  of  the  ancient  nobility  was  the  dnke  of  Norfolk, 
a  man  who  had  on  several  occasions  done  good  service  to  the 
crown ;  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  most  accom- 
plished nobleman  of  the  age.  The  Seymours,  the  uncles 
of  the  young  prince,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chiefr  of  the 
reformed  party,  and  there  was.  a  jealousy  between  them  and 
the  Howards,  who  despised  them  as  upstarts.  Whether  it 
proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Seymours-,  or  from  the 
king's  own  caprice  or  apprehensions,  the  duke  and  bis  son 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
Feebler  or  more  iU-supported  charges  never  were  made  than 
on  this  occasion.  Surrey's  principal  offences  were  his  having 
quartered  the  arms  of  the  Confessor  with  his  own,  a  thing 
in  which  he  was  warranted  by  the  heralds;  his  having 
q>oken  contemptuously  of  the  new  nobility;  and  his  Having 
two  Italians  in  his  service,  whom  one  of  the  witnesses  su»> 
pected  to  be  spies.  Being  a  commoner,  he.  was  tried  by  a 
jnry  at  Guitdhdl,  (Jan.  13,)  befiMre  the  chancellor  and  other 
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commiflsioD^ra.  He  defended  himself  with  eloqaence  and 
spirit;  but  ?ain  wtu  a]l  defence  in  this  reign;  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  (Jan. 
19,  1547.) 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  accused  of  various  trifling  acts 
of  treason,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  up  evidence 
against  bim.  A  good,  deal  of  the  misfortune  of  himself 
and  his  son  originated  in  family  dissension;  the  duchess, 
who  was  separated  Crom  her  husband,  actuated  by  jealousy, 
wrote  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  accusing  him ;  and  bis  daughter, 
the  duchess  of  Richmond,  was  one  of  the  witnessed  against 
her  brother.  Mrs.  Holland,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
duke'«  mistress,  testified  all  she  could  against  him.  The 
duke  was  induced  to  sign  a  confession  of  having  divulged 
the  king's  seci^ets,  concealed  his  son's  treason  in  quartering 
the  arms  of  the  Confessor,  and  having  himself  quartered 
those  of  England.  But  all  availed  not;  a  bill  of  attainder 
was  hurried  through  parliament,  the  royal  .assent  was  given 
on  the  27th,  and  1^  was  ordered  for  execution  the  next  mom<> 
ing.  Fortunately  for  Norfolk,  the  king  died  in  the  night, 
and  a  respite  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  king  had  gradually  been  growing  worse,  but  his 
friends  feared  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger.  At  length  sir 
Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  inform  him  of  his  approaching 
dissolution..  He  received  the  intelligence  with  meekfiess, 
expressing  his  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Savior.  Sir 
Anthony  asked  if  he  wonld  have  any  divine  to  attend  him ;  he 
said,  if  any,  it  should  be  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but 
"  Let  me  take  a  little  sleep  first,"  said  he,  'f  and  when  I  awake 
again  I  shall  think  more  about  the  ikiatter."  When  he  awoke, 
he  directed  that  Cranmer  should  be  fetched  from  Croydon. 
The  prelate  came  in  all  haste,  but  found  him  speechless.  He 
desired  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ ; 
the  k'ltig  pressed  his  hand,  and  expired. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  conduct  of 
those  Protestant  writers  who,  identifying  Henry  with  the 
Reformation,  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to  apologize 
for  and  even  justify  the  various  enormities  with  which  his 
memory  is  charged.  A  slight  knowledge  of^history  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  worst  instruments  are  often  employed 
to  produce  the  greatest  and  best  results.  We  may,  therefore, 
allow  Henry  to  have  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  regard  the 
Reformation,  of  which  he  was  an  instrument,  as  a  benefit  to 
mankind.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  weak  in  the  Romanists 
to  charge  the  Reformaition  with  the  vices  of  Henry ;  it  would 
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be  equally  so  in  us  were  we,  to  impute  to  their  religion  the 
atrocities  of^ope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  children  Ciesar  and 
Lucretia  Borgia.  .     "^ 

Thorough  selfishness  formed  the  basis  of  Henry's  char- 
acter.* He  never  was  known  to  sacrifice  an  inclination  to 
the  interest  or  happiness  of  another.  '« He  spared  no  man  in 
his  anger,  no  woman  in  his  lust ;  ^*  every  thing  must  yield  to 
his  will.  He  was  rapacious  and  profuse,  vain  and  sel^u^ 
fieient.  At  the  same  time  he  was  courteous  and  affable, 
and  when  in  good  humor  had  a  gay,  jovial  manner  highly 
captivating  in  a  ruler.  His  people  remembered  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  early  reiflrn,  his  handsome  person,  his  skill 
in  martial  exercises,  and  lie  was  popular  with  them  to  the 
very  last.  The  constancy  of  his  friendship  to  Cranmer  is 
the  most  estimable  trait  in  his  character;  but  the  primate 
never  had  dared  to  oppose  his  will.  Henry's  patronage  of  let- 
ters was  also  hig^y  commendable :  he  was  skilful  m  select- 
ing those  whofli^e  employed  in  ehurch  and  state,  and  rarely 
promoted  an  inefficient  person. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
EDWARD  VI. 
1647—1553. 


Tbb  new  monarch  being  only  in  his  tenth  year,  Hepry 
had  in  his  will  nominated  a  council  of  sixteen  persons  to 
administer  the  government  till  he  should  have  completed 
hiff  eighteenth  year.  A  second  council  of  twelve  persons 
was  appointed  to  aid  them  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Hertford 
and  his  friends  formed  a  majority  in  the  council  of  regency, 
and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  invent  him  with  the  office  of 

*  See  Woliey'i  opinion  of  him,  (p.  347.)  He  went  to  4ine  ooa  day 
with  Sir  T.  More,  at  Chelaea.  Afler  dinner  he  walked  for  an  hour  in 
the  garden  with  him,  with  his  arm  round  hia  neck.  When  More'i 
■on-in«Iawiioper  eongratidated  him  on  the  iavor  he'  teemed  to  be  in. 
"  I  thank  our  Lord,  ion,  (quoth  he,)  I  find  his  Grace  mjTery  good  lord 
indeed,  and  I  ^believe  he.  doth  as  aingularly  fa? or  me  aa  any  aubject 
within  this  realm ;  howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  have  no 
cauae  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
Tmtde  it  ahpuld  not  Ml  to  go."    Thit  was  in  Henry's  jovial  d^.  - 

X  X 
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protector  of  the  realm  and  guardian  of  the  king's  person. 
The  chief,  or  ratber  sole  opponent  of  this  measure  was  tbe 
chancellor  Wriothesley,  who,  being  from  his  office  next  in 
rank  to  the  primate^  whom  he.  knew  to  have  little  talent  or 
inclination  for  public  affairs,  had  reckoned  that  the  chief 
direction  of  them  would  fall  to  himself. 

The  members  of  the  council  next  proc^ded  to  bestow 
titles  and  estates  on  themselves,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  sir 
William  Paget,  and  sir  William  Hertford  having  deposed 
that  such  was  the  late  king's  intention.-  Hertford  was 
created  duke  of  Somerset ;  Essex,  (the  queen's  brother,) 
marquess  of  Northampton;  lord  Lisle,  earl  of  Warwick; 
Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton;  and  'Seymoor,  Rich, 
Willoughby,  and  Sheffield,  barons  of  the  same  nances. 
Manors  and  lordships  were  to  be  bestowed  on  them  out  of 
the,  church  lands,  to  enable  them  to  support  their  new  dig- 
nities. Meantime  Somerset  and  others  took  to  themselves 
the  revenues  of  sundry  deaneries  and  prebends.  When 
they  had  thus^  provided  for  themselves  th^  proceeded  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  young  king's  coronation,  which  was 
performed  with  the  usual  magnificence,  (Feb.  20.) 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Somerset's  ambition  be- 
ing the  chanQellor,  he  was  on  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to  get 
rid  of  hiro,  and  Southampton's  imprudence  soon  furnished 
him  with  one.  In  order  to  be  able  to  deyote  himself  more 
exclusively  to  politics,  he  had,  without  consulting  his  col- 
leagues, put  the  great  seal  intp  commission,  and  appointed 
{our  lawyers  to  hear  and  decide  causes  in  chancery.  Com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  council ;  the  iudge»,  on  being  con- 
sulted, declared  the  act  illegal.  The  chancellor,  wAen 
summoned  before  the  council,  defended  himself,  but  he  was 
oUiged  to  surrender  the  great  seal,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house  till  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  imposed 
on  him  should  be  settled.  Southampton's  opposition  being 
thus  removed,  Somerset  proceeded  to  enlarge  his  own  au- 
thority, and  he  procured  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
now  held  provisionally  by  lord  St.  John,  making  hiro  Pro- 
tector, with  full  regal  power.  He  appointed  a  council, 
cortiposed  of  the  members  of  those  nominated  in  the  late 
king's  will,  but  he  reserved  the  power  of  increasing  their 
number,  and  did  not  bind  himself  to  follow  their  advice. 
By  this  plain  usurpation  Somerset  was  invested  with  more 
power  than  had  ever  yet  been  placed  in  the  bands  of  a 
subject. 
ThjB  Protestants,  as  we  shall  henceforth  ^iy^  the  re- 
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formers  *  no'w  looked  forward  to  the  rapid  spread  of  their 
principles.  The  youiig  king  had  been  brought  up  in  them, 
the  protector  and  the  members  of  the  council,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  were,  from  various  mo- 
tires —  partly  pure,  partly  interested— -in  farOr  of  them.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  that  Cranmer,  to  whom  the  protector 
much  deferred  in  these  matters,  was  a  man  of  extreme 
iboderatioti  and  caution. 

Cranmer  commenced  by  petitioning  the  council  (Feb.  7)- 
t6  restore  him  to  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  for,  as  he 
argued,  it  had  proceeded  from  the  crown,  and  therefore 
had  expired  with  the  late  king.  The  other  bishop's  were 
obliged  to  follow  his  example,  and  they  were  thus  brought 
under  obedience  to  the  council.  A  royal  visitation  of  all 
the  dioceses  in  the  kingdom  was  next  appointed.  The  vis- 
itors received  directions  to  suppress  sundry  superstitious 
practices,  such  as  the  sprinkling  of  beds  with  holy  water*, 
using  blessed  candles  for  driving  away  the  devil,  etc. ;  and 
to  see  that  the  clergy  performed  their  functions  in  a  deco- 
rous and  proper  manner.  A  book  of  homilies  and  Erasmus's 
paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  were  to  be  provided  for 
each  church,  apd  one  of  these  homilies  (which  were  mostly 
drfrwn  up  by  Cranmer)  was  to  be  read  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Images  which  had  not  been  objects  of  pilgrimage, 
and  so  forth,  were  to  be  retained,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  people  aS  little  as  possi-. 
ble.  To  these  innovations  Bonner  made  some  opposition 
at  first,  but  be  afterwards  submitted.  Gardiner,  a  man  of 
more  firmness  and  authority,  resisted  them  vigorously,  for 
which  he  was  committed  by  the  council  to  the  Fleet. 

In  the  autumn  the  protector  invaded  Scotland;  his  chief 
object  was  to  endeavor  to  force  the  Scottish  nation  to  agree 
to  the  measure  (so  evidently  advantageous  to  both  countries) 
of  their  unioii  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  young  sovereigns; 
but  the  queen-mother  and  the  Romish  ^arty  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  Scottish  reformers  had  lately  dis- 


*  W«  will  c«ll  the  other  psrty  Catliolici,«t  the  Mune  time  protestidf 
ag tinit  their  clum  to  the  ezcliuive  fight  to  this  title.  QaikoUe  sif  nl- 
^in^  utuvertalf  no  church  can  have  less  rij^ht  to  it  than  the  one  which 
oeniei  salvation  to  all  without  its  pale.  Roman  Catholic  (though,  as 
Milton  says,/'  one  of  the  pope *s  buns  signifying  particular  universal  ") 
19,  perhaps,  appropriate  enough  pm  denotinff  the  Romish  branch  of  the 
church.  We  cannot  .see  any  reasonable  objection  to  the  term  Papiitt; 
it  merely  denotes  one  who  maintains  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  is 
like  Imperialist,  ete. 
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graced  tbeir. cause  by  one  of  those  atrocities  which  diatin* 
gnish  their  religious  zeal  from  that  of  the  English.  The 
cardinal-primate  having,  by  engaging  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
to  break  his  faith,  got  into  his  hands  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Wishart,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  new  doctruie, 
had  him  tried  and  condemned  to  the  flames  for  heresy ;  and 
when  Arran,  the  regent,  refused  to  concur  in  the  ^entepc^^ 
he  of  his  own  authority  had  caused  him  to^  be  burnt,  him- 
self witnessing  the  execution  from  a  window*  Some  of 
Wishart's  friends  determined  on  vengeance ;  they  contrived 
early  one  morning  (May  28,  1546V  to  enter  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  they  murdered  the  cardinal  in  his  bed- 
roojoou  Their  friends  then  repaired  to  them,  and  they  sent 
to  London  seeking  aid  from  Henry,  who  promised  them  his 
protection.  By  means  of  the  supplies  forwarded  to  them 
from  England  they  were  enabled  to  hold  out  against  the  re- 
gent for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  he  at  length  reduced 
them  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet  of  French  galleys.  ^..^ 

Somerset,  taking  with  him  the  earl  of  Warwick  as  second 
in  command,  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  2)  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  meq;  whilst  a  fleet  under  lord  Clinton 
moved  in  view  along  the  cbast  He  had  previously  put  forth 
a  manifesto  stating  ^1  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  marriage, 
but  the  ostensible  cause  assup^ed  for  his  invasion  were  the 
depredations  xsommitted  by  the  Scottish  borderers.  Arran, 
on  the,  other  hand,  summoned  all  the  fighting  men  to  his 
standard,  and  haviug  selected  a  force  nearly  double  that  of 
the  English,  took  his  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  about 
four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  A  skirmish  of  cavalry  took 
place,  in  Which  the  Scots  had  the  worst;  Somerset  then 
pressed  assailing  iheir  camp,  but  finding  it  too  strong  he 
sent,  ofiering  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  and  make  good  all 
the  damage  done,  provided  the  Scots  would  engage  not  to 
marry  their  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  and  to  keep  her 
at  home  till  she  was  of  age  to  choose  for  herself.  The 
moderation  of  these  demands  caused  them  to  be  rejected; 
the  priests,  who  had  flocked  to  the  camp,  inflamed  the  bigotry 
of  the  Scots  against  the  English  heretics ;  when  they  saw 
the  protector  move  toward  the  sea  they  thought  he  intended 
to  embark  his  troops  and  thus  escape;  and  confident  of  vic- 
tory they  quitted  their  camp,  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced 
in  order  of  battle  into  the  plain.  In  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  Scots,  in  consequence  of  their  imprudence  and 
impetuosity,  found  themselves  exposed  at  once  to  the  fire 
from  the  English  ships  and  their  artillery,  and  to  the  flighta 
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of  arrows  from  their  archers.  They  soon  broke  and  fled: 
the  space  thence  to  Edinburgh  was  strowed  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  the  priests  especially  finding  no,  ikiercy^  The 
loss  of  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  as  it  is  named,  was 
more  than  ten  thousand  slain  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners ; 
the  victors  lost  not  two  hundred  men.  ^  The  protector  might 
now,  by  following  up  his  successes,  have  imposed  what  terms 
he  pleased ;  but  intelligence  of  intrignes  against  him  at  court 
determined  him  to  return  to  London  without  delay ;  and 
leaving  Warwick  at  Berwick,  with  fiill .  powers  to  treat  of 
peace  with  Arian,  he  quitted  Scotland,  in  which  he  had 
been  all  together  but  sixteen  days.  The  negotiations,  how* 
ever,  came  to  nothing,  and  the  following;  year  the  young 
queen  was  conveyed  to  France,  where  she  was  soon  after 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphin. 

On  the  return  of  Somerset  a  parliament  4net.  The  law 
of  treason  was  brought  back  to  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III., 
and  all  the  late  laws,  extending  the  crime  of  felony,  and 
those  against  Lollardy,  and  that  of  the  Six  Articles,  were 
repealed.  Heresy »  however,  remained  a  capital  crime,  and 
was  to  be  punished  as  heretofore  by  burning.  The  act 
making  the  king's  proclamation  of  equal  force  with  a  stat>- 
ute  was  also  annulled.  An  act  was  passed  restoring  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting  all  contempt  and  reviling  pf  the  eucharist  —  a 
practice  to  which  the  reformed  were  too  much  addicted. 
Those  who  sought  to  batten  on  the  property  of  the  church 
carried,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cranmer  and  the 
other  prelates,  an  act  for  vesting  in  the  crown  the  revenues 
of  such  colleges,  chantries,  etc.,  as  had  as  yet  escaped  the 
royal  grasp.  On  the  prorogation  of  parliament  a  general 
pardon  was  announced;  Gardiner  was  therefore  set  at 
liberty.  . 

On  the  approach  of  Lent  (1^48)  an  order  of  council  was 
issued  prohibiting  various  superstitious  usages  common  at 
that  season.  It  was  directed  that  candles  should  not  be 
carried  about  on  Candlemas-day,  ashes  be  jpresented  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  or  palms  be  borne  on  Palm-Sunday.  Orders 
also  were  given  for  the  removal  of  all  images,  without  ex- 
ception^  from  the  churches;  for  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  . 
to  separate  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  them.  As  many  of 
the  reformed  preachers  were  very  intemperate  in  their*  lan- 
guage, none  were  henceforth  to  preach  who  had  not  received 
a  license  for  the  purpose.  A  new  communion  service  was 
put  forth  (Hay  8)  by  the  royal  authority.  In  the  preface  the 
roL.  I.  34 
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practice  of  auricular  confession  was  left  optional  with  the 
comn^unicants.  "  A  prelude,'*  says  Hume,  "  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
that  ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity,  and  giving 
their  spiritual  guides'  an  entire  ascendant  over  (hem."  In 
the  course  of  the  year  Cranmer,  aided  by  several  of  the 
ablest  divines  among  the  reformers,  compiled  a  liturgy  in 
English.  .They  proceeded  with  great  moderation  and  judg- 
ment, selecting  and  translating  such  portions  of  the  mass  as 
were  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  making  no  innovation  for 
the  mere  sake  of  change.  This  liturgy,  the  basis  of  the 
beautiful  service  still  ii{^  use,  and  in  which  no  pious  catholic, 
we  should  suppose,  could  scruple  to  join,  having  been  ap- . 
proved  of  by  parliament,  was  ordered  to  be  us^d  in  all  the 
churches.  Ify  another  act,  permission  was  given  to  the 
clergy  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  aqd  enter  into  matri- 
mony like  other  men. 

The' protector's  brother  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  cre- 
ated a  baron  by  the  title  of  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  War- 
wick had  also  resigned  the  post  of  high-admiral  in  his  favor. 
Seymour  was  a  haughty,  aspiring  man;  he  had  been  paying 
his  addresses  to  Catherine  Parr  when  Henry  chose  her  for 
his  queen ;  neither  dared  oppose  the  despot's  will,  but  her 
heart  was  Seymour's,  and  the  king  was  hardly  consigned  to 
the  tomb  when,  with  rather  indecent  haste,*  she  gave  him 
her  hand.  Her  death,  however,  in  childbed,  (Sept.  1548,) 
put  an  end  to'  any  hopes  he  might  have  formed  of  advancing 
his  ambitious  views  through  her  wealth  and  influence ;  he 
therefore  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  now 
Eileen  years  of  age,  his  attentions  to  whom  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  dowager-queen,  under  whose  care  she  lived. 
He  also  sought  to  win  the  affections  of  the  young  king  by 
supplying  him  secretly  with  money,  and  by  insinuating  that 
he  was  old  enough  to  take  the  government  on  himself. 
Sharington,  vice-treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  had  en- 
gaged to  furnish  him  with  fuilds  to  a  great  extent,  and  he 
was  said  to  have  taken  a  large  body  of  men  into  his  pay,  to 
have  fortified  his  house  of  Holt  in  Denbighshire,  and  to  have 
intended  to  carry  off  the  young  king.  He  also  engaged 
iB^veral  of  the  discontented  nobles  to  enter  into  his  plans.  In- 
formation of  what  he  was  about  being  laid  before  the  council, 

**  It  was  aaid  in  the  utioles  ■ffainst  Seymour,  with  ridiculous  ei- 
^geration,  that  had  she  boroe  a  child  within  the  usual  pariod,  it  could 
sot  have  been  said  with  certainty  who  was  the  lather. 
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he  was  comoMtted  to  the  Towe;;  (Jan.  19,  1549.)  A  churge 
consisting  of  thirty-three 'articles  was  drawn  up  against  him^; 
to  three  of  these,  when  exhibited  to  him,  he  replied,  but  he 
would  not  sign  his  replies ;  of  the  rest  he  tQok  no  notice, 
but  persisted  in  demanding  an  open  trial.  On  the  25th  of 
February  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him  was  brought  into 
the  upper  house ;  the  judges  declared  the  acts  with  which 
he  was  charged  to  be  treasonable,  and  evidence  was  heard 
in  proof  of  them.  The  bill  passed  the  lords  rapidly ;  in  the 
commons  it  encountered  much  opposition,  many  expressing 
their  dislike  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  attainder,  anjd 
saying  that  the  admiral  ought  to  be  heard  in  his  defence. 
A  message  from  the  king  was  brought,  saying  that  all  th^ 
^idence  should  be  repeated. before  them  if  they  desired  it. 
This  was  not  required,  and  the  commons  passed  the  bill, 
only  ten  or  twelve  members. opposing  it.  It  received  the 
royal  assent,  (March  14,)  and  three  days  after  (March  17) 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  was  signed  by  the  council, 
Somerset  and  Cranmer  beihg  among  those  who  affixed  their 
names  to  it.  On  the  20th  the  admiral  was  beheaded.  He 
declared  that  "he  had  never  committed  or  meant  any  treason 
against  the  king  or  kingdom.'f  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
write  letters  to  be  secretly  delivered  to  the  ladies  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  urging  them  to  avenge  his  death.  It  certainly 
does  not  appear  that  the  admiral's  guilt  amounted. to  treason ; 
it  was  against  his  br6tber,  not  the  king,  that  he  conspired  ; 
he  was,  however^  a  dangerous  man,  and  he  was  evidently 
sacrificed  to  expediency.* 

No  one  yet  had  thought  of  putting  down  heresy  in  any 
way  but  by  violence,  and  the  reformers  would  as  little  bear 
any  attacks  on  such  articles  of  faith  as  they  retained,  as  the' 
catholics  themselves.  In  April  a  commission  w^  issued  to 
Cranmer,  and  other  prelates  and  laymen,  to  take  cognizance 
of  anabaptists,  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  common 
prayer.  Several  such  were  brought  before  them,  who  re- 
canted aiid  bore  fagots  according  to  the  custom.  A  woman 
of  good  birth  and  education  in  Kent,  named  Joan  Bocher, 
was  charged  before  the  commissioners  with  maintaining  an 
old,  exploded  heresy,  namely,  that  Christ  did  not  take  flesh 
df  the  Virgin.  Her  words  were,  /*  Christ  was  not  truly  in- 
carnate of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh  being  sinful  he  could  take 

*  The  upright  Latimer,  in  a  aenoon  wbich  he  preached  at  this  time, 
aaaerted  Seymour's  guilt  id  the  most  positive  terpis,  from  his  own 
knowledge. 
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none  of  it ;  but  the  Wotd,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man 
in  the 'Virgin,  took  flesh  of  her."  *  On  her  refusal  to  recant, 
Cranmer  pronounced  sentence  on  her,  and  she  was  delivered 
'  Over  to  the  secular  arm.  ''It  is  a  goodly  matter,*'  said  she 
to  her  judges,  "  to  consider  your  ignorance.  Not  long  ago 
you.  burnt  Anne  Askew  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet  came 
yourselves  to  believe  and  profess  the  same  doctrine  for  which 
you  burnt  her  I  And  now,  forsooth,  you  Will  burn  me  for  a 
piece  of  flesh,  and  in  the  end  you  will  come  to  believe  this 
also,  when  you  have  read  the  Scriptures  and  understand 
them.'^  These  words  ought  to.  have  made  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  at  least,  who  were  probably  the  persons  chiefly  meant, 
doubt  of  their  own  infallibility.t  The  poor  woman  was  kept 
an  entire  year  in  prison ;  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  frequent 
conferences  with  her  to  no  purpose.  The  yoting  king  had 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  signing  the  warrant ;  it  was  only 
the  authority  of  Cranmeir  tha^  at  length  overcame  his  scru- 
ples, and  he  signed  it,  saying,  that  the  guilt,  if  any,  must  be 
on  the  primatVs  head.|  She  was  consigned  to  the  flames  in 
Smithfield,  (May  2,  1550.)  Dr.  Scory  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  she  cried  to  him,  "  You  lie  jike  a  rogue ;  go  search 
the  Scriptures."  She. died  of  course  with  constancy.  About 
«  year  after,  a  Dutchman  nanied  Van  Parr  was  burnt  for 
Ariaiiism. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  insurrections  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  causes  were  partly  re- 
ligious, partly  civil  and  domestic.  Evil  always  has  its  attend- 
ant good;  and  monachism  therefore,  though  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  man,  had  its  beneficial  results.  The 
monks  were  in  England,  as  in  all  countries,  the  best  and 
most  indulgent  of  landlords.  Restricted  to  a  particular 
mode  of  life,  and  not  having  families  to  provide  for,  they 
had  no  motives  to  urge  them  to  be  griping  and  oppressive; 
and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  they  felt  both. pride  and 
pleasure  at  seeing  those  under  them  flourishing  and  happy. 
They  also  resided  coi^stantly  on  their  estates;    they  re- 

*  Dr.  Lingtrd  calls  thiB  "  unmtelfi^ble  jarjafon/'  and  so 'it  Is;  bat 
the  doctrine  It  expresses  is  ikr  more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  real 
presence. 

t  |n  154$,  Ridley,  from  studying  the  work  of  Ratramn  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  led  to  reject  the  doctrme  of  the  real  presence.  He  comma* 
nicated  his  ideas  to  Cranmer,  who,  on  inquiry,  came  to  coincide  with 
him  in  opii^on. 

^t  Foze,  1179.  Soames  (iTist.  of  Reformat,  iii.  544)  attempU  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  story.  We  wish  he  had  sueoeecied ;  for,  after, 
making  all  due  allowance,  it  is  a  blot  on  Cranmer's  character. 
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oei?ed  their  reoia  mostly,  in  kind ;  tbey,  spent  them  on  [  the 
spot,  thus  giving  en<^uragemeat  to  the  induatrious,  while 
the  more  .indigent  gentry  were  glad  to  share  their  liberal 
hospitality,  and  the  poor  in  general  derived  relief  from 
the  food  distribated  at  the  conventrgate.  But  all  this  was 
changed  when  the.  abbey-lands  passed  by  gifl  or  nominal 
purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Russels,  rautets,  Petres, 
and  other  vnltures  of  the  courts  The  tenantry  were 
obliged  to  surrender  their  leases,  and  take  out  new  ones  at 
doubly  or  treble  the  rent;  the. new  landlords  neglected  th^ 
injunction  imposed  on  them  to  maintain  hospitality;  they 
lived  mostly  in  London,  leaving  their  tenants  to  be  op* 
pressed  by  their  stewards.  Further,,  as  wodl  was  found 
to  be  more  profitable  than  corn,  they  pulled  down  farm- 
houses and  villages,  converted  th^  arable  land  into  sheep* 
walks,,  and  in  their  griping  spirit  took  in  and  enclosed  the 
commons.  The  peasantry,  whose  numbers  had  rather  inr 
created  in  consequence  of  the  long  period  of  internal  tran- 
quillity which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  and  whose  occupa- 
tion was  thus  diminished,  felt  the  pressure  of  want  severely ; 
they  had  not  the  charity  of  the  monasteries  now  to  look  to ; 
and  to  add  to. their  distre^s^  in  consequence  of  the  harvest 
of  the  preciou3  metals  now  ppured  into  Europe  from  the 
Nqw  World,  and  the  frequent  debasements  of  the  coin  in 
the  late  reign,  the  mcmey  prices  of  most  articles  had  risen 
considerably,  while,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  the  changes 
above  mentioned,  the  supply  of  labor  exceeded  the  demand 
for  it,  and  they  were  thus  unable  to  raise  their  wages  in 
proportion.  These  causes,  however,  being  in  general  .far 
beyond  their  ken,  they  iixed  on  the  one,  most  apparent,  and 
ascribed,  not  without  some  justice,  the  deterioration  of  their 
condition  solely  to  the  changes  made  in  the  national  religion. 

The  oeople  rose  almost  simultaneously  in  moat  of  the  mid- 
land, southern,  and  eastern  counties,  but  they  were  quieted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  igentry,  and  of  some  of  the  **  honest  men 
among  themselves.'^  The  protector,  who  was  a  man  of  hu- 
manity, seeing  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  issued,  against 
the  consent  of  the  council,  a  commission  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing enclosures,  .and  directed  that  such  as  were  found  to  be 
illegal  should  be  destroyed ;  the  people  thus  encouraged  began 
of  themselves  to  level  the  enclosures  in  sundry  places,  while 
the  landowners  exclaimed  against  the  protector,  as  sacrificing 
their  interests  to  his  passion  for  vulgar  popularity. 

Th^  most  formidable  risings  were  those  in  Oxfordshire,  De- 
von, and  Norfolk ;  the  first,  however,  was  easily  suppressed  by 
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lord  Otey  de  WHton  ]  the  insurgents  fled  at  the  approach  of 
his  troops,  leaving  two  hundred  prisoners,  twelve  of  whom 
were  hanged  as  examples.  The  rising  in  Devon- was  much 
ifioore  formidable ;  it  broke  out  oh  Whit-Mondaj  (June  10) 
iti  the  parish  of  Sampford  Courteney,  where  the  new  liturgy 
had  been  read  for  the  first  time  the  day  before.  The  people 
compelled  their  priest,  who  was  probably  nothing  loath,  to 
read  the  old  service.  The  ivsurrection  then  rapidly  spread ; 
the  insurgents  soon  numbered  ten  thousand  men ;  many  of 
the  gentry  joined  them,'and  the  command  was, given  to 
Humphrey  Arundel,  governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  Lord 
Rusdel,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  small  force,  tried 
the  way  of  negotiation ;  they  required  that  the  mate  should 
be  restored ;  the  Six  Articles  be  again  put  in  force ;  the  sac- 
rament be  htoged  up  and  worshiped,  and  those  who  refused 
be  punished  as  heretics;  the  sacrament  be  only  given  to  the 
people  at  Easter,  and  only  m  one  kind  ;  that  holy  bread,  holy 
water,  and  palms  should  be  again  used,  and  images  be  again 
set  up ;  that  the  new  service  should  be  set  aside :  that  preach- 
ers in  their  sermons  and  priests  in  the  mass  should  pray  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory ;  that  the  Bible  should  be  called  in, 
since  otherwise  the  clergy  could  not  easily  confound  the  here- 
tics ;  that  cardinal  Pole  shbuld  be  Restored  and  made  one  of 
the  council.  They  also  required  that  half  the  abbey  and 
church  lands  should  be  resumed,  and  that  every  gentleman 
should  have  but  one  servant  for  every  hundred  marks  of 
yearly  rent.  To  these  tlemands,  evidently  dictated  by  their 
priests,  Cranmer,  by  direction  of  the  council,  drew  up  a  reply ; 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  tn  high  terms,  ordering  them  to 
disperse ;  but  they  advanced,  the  sacred  wafer  preceding 
them,  to  lay  siege  to  Exeter.  The  citizens  made  a  vigorous 
defence :  the  rebels  having  tried  to  take  the  town  by  escalade 
and  by  mine  converted '  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  but  lord 
Russel  when  reinforced  attacked  and  routed  them.  Arundel, 
the  milyor  of  Bodmin,  and  other  leaders  were  taken  and  ex- 
ecuted :  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas  was  ^hdnged  from  his  own 
steeple  in  his  sacerdotal  robes. 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  was  headed  by  one  Kett,  a 
wealthy  tanner  of  Wymondham.  Having  collected  about 
twenty  thousand  of  the  peasantry,  he  took  his  station  on 
Moushold-hill,  which  overhangs  Norwich,  and  there,  seated 
beneatli  an  old  oak,  which  was  thence  named  the  Oak  of 
Reformation,  he  summoned  the  gentry  before  him,  and  made 
what  decrees  he  pleased  respecting  enclosures  and  other  mat- 
ters.   The  marquess  of  Northampton  first  went  against  the 
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rebels,  but  he  was  routed,  und  lord  Sheffield  was  amoug  the 
elain.  Warwick  was  then  sent  with  six  thousand  men,  who 
bad  been  levied  for  the  war  with  Scotland;  the  rebels  im- 
prudentlj  descended  into  the  plain  to  engage  him :  their  rout 
was  speedy  •  and  total ;  two  thousand  were  slain,  Kett  Was 
taken.  He  was  hangcid  at  Norwich^and  nine  others  were' 
suspended  from  the  boughs  of  the  Ot^  of  Reformation. 

The  protector  was  now  hfisei  with  difficulties  on  all  sides ; 
the  war  with  Scotland  languished,  the  French  had  resumed 
hostilities  and  taken  some  places  about  Boulogne,  and  they 
menaced  that  possession  ;-.but  when  he  proposed  a  peace  in 
council  the  members  objected  to  it.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
were  hostile  to  him  for  his  having  taken  the  part  of  the^people^ 
and  yet  the  people  were  not  his  friends,  because  he  was  not 
of  the  old  faith.  The  execution  of  his  brother  had  alienated 
many ;  the  grejit  estate  he  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown  and  church. displeased  others',  and  the  palace  which  he 
was  building  for.  himself  in  the  Strand  brought  great  odium' 
on  him  from  the  means  he  employed.  To  procure  a  site  and 
materials  for  this  edifice  he  pulled  down  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le^trand  and  three  bishops'  mansions.  He'  was  pro- 
ceeding to  demolish  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  but  the  pa- 
rishioners rose  and  drove  off  his  workmen!  He  then  turned 
eastwards  and  seized  oti  Pardon,  churchyard  and  the  buildings 
about  it  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's ;  the  materials  werp 
conveyed  to  the  Strand,  the  bones, of  the  dead  were  carried 
away  to  Finsbury  Fields,  and  there  covered  up  in  unhallowed 
earth.  He  finally  blew  up  with  gunpowder  the  steeple  and 
part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  near  Smithfield. 

Somerset's  chief  opponent  wa?  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick, 
an  artful,  unprincipled  man.  He  was  son  to  the  notorious 
agent  of  Henry  VHi ;  but  the  late  kii^  finding  him  a  young 
man  of  ability  had  restored  him  in  blood  and  taken,  him  into 
bis  service.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  forming  a  new  no- 
bility out  of  the  gentry,  H^nry  had  created  him  viscount 
Lisle;  he  was  mack  earl  of  Warwick  in  thebegihningof  the 
present  reign. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Warwick,  Southampton,  (who  had 
been  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council,)  St.  John  the  pres- 
ident, lord  Arundel,  and  five  others  met  at  Ely  House,  and 
taking  on  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  wrote 
to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry,  calling  on  them  to  aid ;  and 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  directing  them  to  obey  tJieir  orders,  and  not 
tiioae  of  the  piotQCtor.    Next  day  they  wer^  joined  by  RicI^ 
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the  chancellor  and  several  other  councilk^rs.  Secrettry  Petre 
also,  who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  tliem,  was  induced  to 
remain.  Somerset  removed  the  king  from  Hampton  Court  to 
Windsor,  but  finding  himself  generally  deserted,  (Cranmer, 
Paget,  and  a  few  others  only  remaining  faithful,^  he  began  to 
parley.  Lord  Russel  and  some  others  who  haa  hitherto  re- 
mained neutral  now  declared  against  him.  On  the  lOch  he 
invited  'Wai'wick  and  his  friends  to  come  to  Windsor. '  They 
proceeded  thither,  and  the  next  day  they  committed  the  duke's 
secretary,  Cecil,  and  four  others,  to  the  Tower,  and  two  days 
after  the  protector  himself  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
the  same  fortress.  Twenty-nine  articles  of  accusation  were 
drawn  up  against  him,  in  which,  though  the  losses  incurred 
in  the  war  and  his  assumption  of  power  were  objected  to  him, 
the  chief  complaint  was  his  having  sympathized  with  the  peo- 
ple and  wished  to  do  them  justice.  He  was  brought  before 
the  council,  (Dec.  23,)  and  on  his  knees  confessed  his  guilt 
and  subscribed  the  charges  against  him.  His  life  was  spared^ 
but  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  of  lands  to  the  value 
of  2000/.  a  year.  Somerset's  spirit  having  revived  when  he 
found  his  life  was  safe,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 
severity  of  his  sentence,  but  he  i)vas  forced  to  sign  a  still 
humbler  submission.  He  was  then  liberated  (Feb.  6,  1^50) 
and  pardoned.  Soon  after  his  property  was  restored,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  a  marriage  (June  d)  between 
his  daughter  lady  Anne  Seymour  and^Warwick's  eldeM  son 
lord  LiSe  seemed  to  have  reconciled  the  rival  statesmen.    ' 

The  successful  party  now  took  care  t6  reward  themselves 
with  places  and  titles.  Warwick  became  great  master  and 
lord  high  admhal ;  the  marquess  of  Northampton  was  made 
gr^at  chamberlain,  and  the  lords  Russel  and  St  John  were 
created  earls  of  Bedford  tind  Wiltshire;  to  reward  lord 
Wentworth,  the  manors  of  Stepney  and  Hackney  were  torn 
from  the  see  of  London.  The  catholics  expected  that  their 
e^use,  to  which  Warwick  was  thought  to  lean,  would  be  now 
triumphant.  But  it  was  not  of  them  or  iheir  cause  that 
Warwick  thought ;  and  finding  the  young  monarch  devotedly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  would  not 
risk  his  power  by  any  efforts  in  their  favot*.  Soothamptbn, 
finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  projects,  withdrew  from  the 
council;  and  his  death  in  the  following  year  deprived  the 
Romanists  of  one  of  their  ablest  supporters. 

A  peace  was  no^  (March  24)  made  with  France;  in  which 
Scotland  was  included.  Boulogne  was  restored  to  the  French 
king  on  his  paying  for  it  a  sum  of  400,000  crowns.     A  nego- 
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tiatton  was  theo  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage  of  Edward  with 
a  princess  of  France. 

Whatever  might  be  Warwick's  private  sentiments,  it  was 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  bishops 
were,  if  not  hostile,  at  least  lukewarm  in  this  matter ;  and 
as  they  had  at  the  accession  acknowledged  that  they  held 
thehr  sees  at  the  royal  pleasure,  an  easy  mode  of  proceeding 
against  them  presented  itself  Bonner  of  London  had  been 
already  deprived.  At  (he  close  of  the  insurrections  in  the 
preceding  year  he  had  been  directed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  and  to  inculcate  the  wickedness  of  rebellion,  the  su- 
periority of  holiness  of  life  over  ceremonial  observances,  and 
the  competence  of  a  minor  king  to  make  laws  binding  on  his 
subjects.  The  two  first  he  discoursed  of  in  a  sort  of  way, 
taking  good  care  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre»- 
enoe ;  on  the  third  he  was  perfectly  silent.  Two  of  the  re- 
formed clergy.  Hooper  and  W.  Latimer,  who  were  present, 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  denounce  his  sermon  to  the  council. 
A  commission  was  issued  to  two  prelates,  Granmer  and  Rid- 
ley,  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  Petre  and  Smyth,  and  May, 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  examine  into  the  charges.  Nothing 
could  well  exceed  Bonner's  impudence  when  before  them ; 
his  language  was  vulgar  ribaldry.  After  several  hearings/ 
his  defence  not  being  deemed  sufBcient,  it  Was  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  him  the  trust  which  he  was  held  to  have 
abused.  A  sentence  of  deprivation  for  various  causes  was 
pronounced,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  and  confined  in 
the  Marshalsea.  Ridley  was  then  translated  from  Rochester 
to  London. 

Gardiner  had  been  now  lying  in  the  Tower  for  two  years, 
ibr  having  preached  a  sermon  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bon- 
ner on  a  similar  occasion.  The  dnke  of  Somerset  and  some 
othef  niembers  of  the  council  were  sent  (June  8)  to  try  to 
induce  him  to  express  sorrow  for  the  past  and  to  promise  fu* 
ture  obedience.  Nd  decisive  andwer,  however,  could  be  obp 
tained  from  him.  On  the  10th  of  July,  six  articles  relating  to 
the  royal  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  were  offered  to  him  to  sign.  He  objected 
to  tlie  preamble,  which  contained  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  had  acted  wrong,  and  an  expression  of  his  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing done  so.  A  new  series  of  artit^les  expressive  of  approba- 
tion of  the  late  changes  were  next  offered  to  him,  but  as  the 
preface  was  still  the  same  he  refused  to  sign  these  also.  The 
revenues  of  his  see  were  then  sequestered,  and  when  this  . 
produccMl  no  effect  on  hioi,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try 
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him ;  he. appealed  to  the  king,  but  his  appea}  was  rejected 
and  sentence  of  deprivation  was  passed.  Dajr  of  Chiche8ter» 
Heath  of  Worcester,  and  Vois^y  of  Exeter,  were  also  deprived 
for  noncompliance  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

It  has  be^n  justly  observed,  that  if  any  person  had  a  right 
to  hate  the  Reformation  it  was  the  lady  Mary.  It  was  as- 
sociated in  her  mbd  with  her  mother's  injuries  and  her  own. 
She  inherited  her  father's  firmness  and  her  mother's  mel- 
ancholy ;  she  had  been  sedulously,  brought  up  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  she  now  clung  to  them  with 
characterbtic  obstinacy.  The  young  king,  eaually  bigoted 
in  his  own  creed,  viewed  her  adherence  to  the  mass  with 
horror ;  but  the  influence  of  the  emperor  prevailed  with  the 
council,  and  she  had  her  private  masses.  Two  of  her  chap- 
lains^ however,  Mallet  and  Berkley,  having  celebrated  mass 
where  she  was  not  present,  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Letters  and  messages  passed  between  her  and  the  council. 
She  declared  herself  ready  to  endure  death  for  her  religion, 
and  only  feared  that  she  wM  not  good  ^nou^h  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom in  so  good  a  cause.  With  true  Romish  perversenesa^ 
that  will  not  even  look  on  the  proffered  ligbt,  she  added,  that 
''As  for  their  books,  as  she  thanked  God  she  never  had,  so 
she  never  would  read  them."  The  emperor  menaced  war  if 
she  was' molested  any  further,  and  as  this  would  at  the  time 
be  very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
the  council  prudently  resolved  to  connive  at  her  disobedience 
to  the  law ;  but  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  young  king  at  thus 
tolerating  idolatry. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
underwent  a  new  revision  and  improvement,  and  articles  of 
religion,  forty-two  in  number,  were  drawn  up;  several  of  the 
Lutheran  divines,  particularly  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  were 
now  in  Entrland  and  had  aided  the  English  divines  iff ith  their 
advice.  They  had  sought  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  of 
the  entperor,  who,,  though  he  could  plead  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  the  case  of  the  lady  Mary,  refused  to  allow  even 
the  king  of  England's  ambassadors  to  use  in  their  own 
houses  within  his  dominions  the  "  communion  and  other 
divine  service  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm."  * 

'the  aipbition  of  Warwick  now  began  to  display  itself  more 
full}' ;  the  title  of  Northumberland  having  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  earl  without  heirs,  he  i^aused  the  greater 

*  Proo66ding>  of  the  Privy  Coimd],  38. 
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part  of  the  ample  possessions  of  that  noble  house  to  be  Ranted 
to  himself,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  His 
friend  Paulet  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  treasurer,  wob  at  the  same 
time  created  marquess  of  Winchester ;  the  miu'quess  of  Dor- 
set dnkeofSu^)lk,  and  sir  William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Qe  was  resolved  to  ruin  Somerset,  whom,  though  fallen  ip 
power  and  reputation,  he  still  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  his  ambition ;  for  this  purpose  he  sought  to  gain  over 
the  friends  and  servants  of  that  nobleman,  and  thus  surround 
him  with  spies;  he  provoked  him  by  menaces  and  insults, 
and  when  the  duke  broke  out  into  passfoi^ate  expressions 
or  formed  vague  projects  of  revenue,  which  were  usual- 
ly abandoned  as  soon  as  conceived,  the  information  was 
conveyed  to  Northumberland.  When  he  thought  he  had 
thus  obtained  matter  enough  for  a  plausible  accusation,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  to  action  without  further  delay. 

On  the  16th  of  bctober  (1551)  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
his  friend  lord  Grey  Were  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  next  day  the  duchess  and  several  of  her  favorites 
were  also  thrown  into  prison ;  shortly  after,  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del and  the  lords  Paget  and  Decies  were  arrested.  On  the 
1st  of  December^  the  duke,  having  been  previously  indicted 
at  Guildhall,  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hkll  \  the 
newly  created  marquess  of  Winchester  sat  as  high  steward; 
Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke  were  among 
the  judges,  who  were  twenty-seven  in  number.  The  charges 
against  Sooierset  were  his  having  intended  to  depose  the  king, 
and  having  plotted^o  seize  and  imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
(Northumberland.)  The  witnesses  were  not  produced,  but 
their  depositions  made  the  day  before  were  read;  according 
to  these  it  was  arranged  that  Grey  should  levy  forces  in  the 
0orth,  that  Paget  should  invite  Northumberland,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Pembroke  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  Strand, 
and  that  Somerset's  band  of  one  hundred  horsemen  should 
intercept  them,  or,  if  they  were  too  well  attended,  assassinate 
them  when  at  table;  and'  that  the  duke  should  meanwhile 
raise  the  city  and  attack  the  gens  (Tarmes  of  the  euard.  All 
this  Somerset  positively  denied;  but  he  owned  tnat  he  had 
spoken  of  the  murder  of  these  lords,  though  he  had  at  once 
abandoned  that  project.  The  peers,  after  retiring  for  some 
time,  acquitted  him  of  treason,  but  found  him  guilty  of  felony ; 
their  verdict  was  unanimous ;  he  acknowledged  its  justice, 
asked  pardon  of  the  three  lords,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that 
his  life  would  be  spared.  When  the  people  saw  him  come 
forth  without  the  axe  being  borne  before  him,  as  was  usual 
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in  the  case  of  peers  charged  with  high  treason,  they  fought 
he  was  acquitted^  and  iei  up  a  loud  shout  of  joy.         .  . 

Perhaps  this  proof  of  the  unfortunate  duke's  popularity  de- 
term  ined  Northumberland  not  to  spare  him.  The  utmost 
pains  were  taken  to  impress  his  royal  nephew  with  a  belief 
of  his  guilt;  and  the  prisoner  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
communicating  with  the  kmg,  wbo^  as  it  was  now  the  season 
of  Christmas,  was  kept  engaged  in  a  constant  succession  of 
amusements. 

The  22d  of  January  (1552)  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
execution.  Though  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  citizens 
to  keep  their  families  and  servants  within  doors  till  after  ten 
o^cIock,  Tower  Hill  was  crowded  by  day-break.  At  eight 
the  duke  adcended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step  and  a  cheer- 
ful countenance ;  he  knelt  and  prayed,  then  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  people,  asserting  his  loyalty,  rejoicing  in  the  state 
of  purity  to  which  he  had  l^n  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
national  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  accept  and  embrace 
it  thankfully.  A  movement,  of  which  the  cause  did  not  im- 
mediately appear,  now  took  place  among  the  people,  and 
several  were  thrown  down  and  crushed ;  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  troop  of  horse,  who  being  behind  their  time  now  came  gal- 
loping up ;  when  they  came  in  view  the  people  fancied  they 
brought  a  reprieve,  and  they  fiubg  up  their  capis,  shouting 
"  A  pardon,  a  pardon  1  God  save  the  king ! "  When  the  truth 
was  ascertained,  Somerset  resumed  his  address,  and  havinff 
concluded  it  and  read  a  paper  containing  his  profession  of 
faith,  he  knelt  down  and  received  the  fatal  stroke ;  several 
persons  then  pressed  forward  and  steeped  their  handkerchiefs 
in  his  blood,  as  in  that  of  a  martyr. 

Like  many  other  unfortunate  persons  in  history,  the  duke 
of  Somerset  was  unequal  to  the  situation  in  which  his  destiny 
placed  him ;  his  talents  were  ill  matched  with  his  ambition, 
and  he  thus  fell  into  errors,  and  even  stained  himself  with  a 
brother's  blood.  In  more  tranquil  times  his  mild  and  humane 
disposition  and  his  religious  feelings  might  have  caused  him 
to  pass  a  life  of  peace  and  happiness..  Somerset  stands 
almost  alone  in  these  times  as  a  nobleman  really  caring  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people. 

Four  of  Somerset's  friends  were  executed.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  and  lord  Paget  were  never  broughtto  trial,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  make  submissions  and  confessions,  resjgn 
their  offices  and  pay  fines.  Lord  de  Grey  and  some  pthers 
were  discharged. 

The  next  of  Northomberland's  victims  was  Tunstall,  the  et- 
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tnnable  prelate  of  Durham/  As  Tanstairs  firm  adherence  te 
Romaniom  had  made  htm  adverse  to  the  new'order  df  thipgs, 
a  person  named  MeDville  had  Written  to  him  proposing  a  plan 
for  an  insarrection  in  the  north.  The  bishop  incautiously 
answered  the  letter;'  Menville  then  gave  information  to  the 
council,  whoaummoned  Tunstall  before  them ;  but  his  letter 
to  MenWlle  could  not  be  found,  and  nothing  therefore  could 
be  proved  against  him.  Somerset,  it  would  appear,  had<:on- 
cealed  this  letter  out  of  regard  to  the  bishop,  for  afier  his 
death  it  was  found  in  one  of  his  caskets.  The  proceedings 
were  now  resumed-;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  lords,  -and  it  was  passed,  none  opposing  it  but 
Cranmer  and  lord  Stourton,  a  2eaious  catholic.  The  com- 
mons, more  just  or  more-  courageous,  insisted  that  the  hishop 
and  his  accusers  ahou^  be  confi'ont^d,  and  this  being  refused 
they  threw  out  the  bill.  A  commitiion  was  then  appointed 
to  try  him  ;  he  was  deprived,  andhi^  ^oods  wei*^  confiscated. 
The  regalities  of  the  see  were  transferred  to  Notthumberland, 
and  but  for  subsequent  events,  much  of  its  property  would 
also  have  gbne  into'  his  possession. 

In  the  month  bf  April  of  the  following  year  (1553)  the 
yoang  king  had  an  attack  of  the  measles,  which  was  followed 
by  ik»  smallpox;  his  constitution,  originally  delicate,  was 
much  shaken,  and  there  seemed  little  pro>spect  of  his  life  being 
prolonged  for  many  years.  If  the^ lady  Mary  should  succeed, 
Northumberiand  had  every  thing  to  apprehend ;  he  therefore 
represented  to  Edward  the  dangers  likely  to  result  to  true 
religion  should  the  supreme  power  of  th6  state  come  to  one 
so  bigoted  to  the  ancient  superstition ;  and  he  reminded  him 
that  the  act  of  parliament  bastardising  her  was  still  in  force 
and  mig^ht  be  employed  to  exclude  her.  Allt)ou|h  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  a  protes^ant  she  canie  under  the  same  act, 
and  must  therefore  be  also  excluded;  there  only  remainc;d 
therefore  the  descendants  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  YII., 
the  queens  of  Scotland  and  France.  But  the  former  were 
excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ;'  the  marchione^  of  Dorset, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  queen  of  FVance  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  therefore  the  next  in  order  of  succession,  and  she  would 
willingly  transfei*  her  rights  to  her  eldest  daughter  the  lady 
Jane  Gray,  of  whose  attachment  to  protestantism  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  To  these  suggestions  Edward  listened  with 
approbation. 

The  ambitious  NorthUirtberland  aimed  not  merely  at  ex- 
cluding the  lady  Mary,  but  hoped  to  bring  j&  crown  matrimo- 
nial into  his  own  house.  At  this  very  time  his  residence, 
VOL.  I.  35  z  z 
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^Durban  Hpum,  was  .the  aeei^  of  ccMmnbia^  feitifiti^s;  ibe 
lady  Jane  Gi^j  Jdecame  the  bride  of  his  fourth  son  lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley^  heir  aiatisr  Caiherine  was  married  to  the  eldest 
•00  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  lady  Catherine  Dudley 
lo  lord  Hastings,  eldest  8oi|  of  the  earl  of  Jfuntioigdoo. 
,  On  the  11th  of  June  sir  Edward  JUootague,  chief  justice 
pf  the  common  pleas,  was  summoned^  with  two  of  the  other 
iu4ge8  and  the  attorney  and  aolickor  general,  to  attend  tibe 
King  at  Greenwich.  When  they  <»nie  Edward  apprvied  tnem 
of  hisintenMons  respecting  the  dei^ise  of  the  crewn,  and  pul^ 
ting  into  their  hands  a  draft  ^  the  measure  signed  by  him  in 
fix  different  places^  desired  them  to  draw>«p  a  .legal  instrtt- 
ment  tp  that  affect  They  attempted  le  remonstrate,  but  he 
would  not  hear  them,  and  only  granted  them  some  delay  to 
examine  the  varipus  settlem^ta  of  the  orown.  Two,  days 
afterwards  ihey  caaie,  and  informed  the  coonoiJ  that  such  aa 
instrument  would  subject  both;  the  ^drawers  and  the  adviaeis 
of  it  to  thoipenalties  of  treason. .  Northumberland,  who  wm 
in  an  adjoining  room,  when,  he  heaJ^d  what  they -said,  earns 
out  in  a  rage,  and  calling  Montague  a  traitor  said,  "  I  will 
fight  in  my  shirt  with  any  man  in  <his  qoanrel."  They  re- 
tired, and  soon  vSifir  all  but  the  solicitor^eaeral  were  again 
summoned  tp  appear  before  the  king,  who  asked  them  in  an 
angry  tone  why  they  had  aot  obeyed  his  command.  The 
chief  justice  explained  the  reason,  and  when  the  king  eip 
pressed  his  intentiPn  of  calling  a  parliament,  advised  that 
the  matter  ahould  be  deferred  till  it  met;  But  Edward 
insisted  on  its,  being  done  immediately,  and  the  lawyers  final- 
ly consented  on  conditio^  of  receiving  a  oommission  under 
the  great  seal  and  a  pardon.  When  the  instrument  was 
drawn  up,  Northum^rland  resolved  that  it  should  be  signed 
by  ail  the  privy  councillors,  and  by  the  judges  and  .law  officers. 
Among  the  judges  sir  James  Hales,  a  zealous  protestant, 
alone  refused,  and  Cranmer  alone  amoqg  the  councillors,  but 
with  his  wonted  weakness  he  swerved  ip  his  resolution.  He 
had  all  along  advised  the  king  against  the  measure ;  he  ear* 
nestiy  sought  but  could  not  Pbtain  a  private  audience,  in  the 
hope  of  disBuading  him  from  it.  When  called  on  lo  sign, 
like  the  r^at,  be  said,  '*  I  cannot  set  my  hand  to  this  instru- 
Vcieot  without  committing  perjury,  for  I  have  already  sworn 
to  the  succession  of,  the  lady  Mary,  according  to  his  late 
majesty's  testament."  He  was  then  required  to, attend  the 
king.  **  I  hope,*'  said  Edward  to  him,  **  that  you  will  not 
stand  out  ai^d  be  more  repugnant  to  my  will  than  all  the  rest 
of  my  coun<^il.    The  judges -have  iqlormed  me  that  I  .may 
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Itwf^ly  breath  nsf  crown  tor  the  hdy  Jane,  and  that  mf 
Bnbjeols  nay  Iii#folly  receite  her  as  q<!ieen^,  notwithstanding' 
the  oath'whioh  they  took  mfder  niy  father's  will."  Cranmer 
asked  p^aitssioft  to  oonsolf  with  the  jndjg^es :  their  expjanv* 
tions  seem  to  tiave  removed  his  scruples,  and  he  put  his  sig- 
nature to^tke'  devise;  > 

Th^  young  king  was  now  takcfft  froYn  nndef  the  care  of 
bis  physicians,  who  declared  that  their  skill  was  ba£Bed,  and 
committed  to  the  ehaige  of  a  woman,  who  pretended  to  hafre 
some  specific  (br  his  dimase.  Bnt  he  rsfpidly  grew  worse, 
and  on  the^  6lti  of  July,  1558,  he  breathed  his  last.  Almost 
his  closing  woods'  wercf,  ^Omy  Lord  €rod,  defend  this  realm 
frdm  papistry,  and  mamtai|i  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people' may  praise  thy  holy  name  (or  Jesus  Christ's  sake.** 

Edward  died  so  yonng  that  his  chti'acter  had  not  de^ 
reloped  itself  suAeient^f  to  enable  as  to  appreciate  it.  He- 
has,  however,,  been  the  subject  df  nfniimited  panegyric  to 
the  pens  of  zealous  protestants,  who  identify  him  with  the' 
progress  made  by  true  religion  in  his  reign.  He  was  cer* 
tainly  amiable  in  his  dispositionr,  his  piety  was  fervent  and  sin- 
ts&re,  but  it  showed  symptotm  of  degenerating  into  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  His  abilities  were  more  than  moderate, 
«nd  they  were*  carefully  eultrvated.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  Ed- 
wa^dM  reign,  and  to  the  honor  of  his  advisers,  that  it  was 
free  from  bloodshed  on  account  of  the  contest  between  the* 
cUd  and  new  religions.  *'  Edward,"  says  Dodd,  a  catholic, 
"  did  not  shed  blood  on  that  account  No  sanguinary,  but 
only  penal,  laws  were  executed  on  those  who  stood  off** 
The  blood-thirsty  zealots  of  the  succeeding  reign  could  not 
s«y  that  they  only  followed  the  exampio  sev  theni  by  those 
whom  they  mlirdered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MART. 

1658-^1555. 


NoRTncftTEVKLAiVD  intended  to  keep  the  death  of  king 
Edward  for  sonto  time  a  secret  His  object  was  to  get  the* 
(iHiMMs'  tntdhis'  pWfW,  fet  wMeh  ^po)»  tbeyhad  beetf 
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wnDmoned  to  LoodOp  to  see  their  brother.  The  lad j  ilvrj 
had  reached  Huntsdoo  in  Herts  the  evening  of  the  king's 
death;  but  havtag  received  secret  intelligence  of  that  event 
from  Arundel,  she  mounted  her  horse  itad  rode  with  all  speed 
to  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk. 

The  council  spent  three  days  in  roakinff  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements  for  securing  the  succession  pf  lady  J ane.  During 
this  time  they  communicated  the  death  of  the  king  to  the 
lord  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  and  citizens,  uiid<^ 
the  seal  of  secrecy.  On  the  fourth  day -they  pre€eeded  to 
make  that  event.  poT>lic,  and  the  chief  of  them  rode  to  Sion. 
House  to  announce  her  dignity  to  the  young  queen. 

The  ]ady  J^e,Gray  was  now  but  sixteen  years  of  age; 
her  person  was  pleasing,  her  disposition  amiable  and  gen- 
tle, and.  her.  talents  9f  a  superior  order'.  Of  the  extent  of 
ber  acquirements  and  the  serious  turn  of  her  mind  we  have 
%  proof  in  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  tl^e  learned 
Hoflrer  Ascharo  : — Going  one  day  to  Bradgate,  th^  residence 
of  her  family,  he  learned  that  the  other  members  of  it  were 
hunting  in  the  park,  but  he  found  the  lady  Jane  at  home, 
deeply  engaged  in  ..the  perusal  of  Plato's  Phedon  in  the 
original  Greek.  When  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  her 
thus  foregoing  the  pleasures  of  the  park,  she  replied  with  a 
smile,  **  I  fancy  all  their  sport  is  but  a  shadow  to  the  pleasure 
that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas  1  ygood  folks,  they  never  felt  what 
true  pleasure  means."  Besides  the  classic  languages,  she 
is  said  to  have  ^eeti  acquainted  with  French  and  Italian, 
and  even  to  have  acquired  some  iincture  of  the  Oriental 
languages. 

Her  usual  residence  since  her  marriage  had  been  at  Sion 
House ;  but  she  had  lately  removed  to  Chelsea,  An  order 
of  the  council  to  return  to  her  former  abode,  and  there 
to  await  the  commands  of  the  king,  was  now  conveyed  to 
her  by  her  husband's  sister,  lady  Sydney.  Next  morning 
she  was  visited  by  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Arundel, 
Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke.  They  addressed  her  in  terms 
of  unwonteid  respect;  her  mother,  her  mother-in-*l aw  and  the 
marchioness  of  Northampton  then  entered,  and  the  duke  in- 
formed her  of  the  death  of  her  royal  cousin,  and  his  devise 
in  her  favor^  in  order  to  preserve  the  realm  from  papistry. 
The  lords  then  fell  on  their  knees,  and  swore  that  they  were 
ready  to  shed  their  bh>od  in  her  right  At  this  unexpected 
intelligence  Jane  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground.  When  she  recovered,  she  bewailed  her 
cousii^'s  death,  and  expressed  her  sense  of  her  unfitness  u> 
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anpply  his  place,  but  tdded,  lookhig  HP  to  heaven,  "  If  the 
right  be  truly  mine,  O  gracious  Go<),  give  me  strength,  I 
praymost  earnestly,  so  to  rule  as  to  promote  thy  ^onor  and 
my  country's  good.'' 

A  barge  was  prepare<i  next  day,  and  Jane  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower,  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  previous  to 
their  coronation.  As  she  entered  it  her  train  was  borne  by 
her  own  mother ;  her  husband  walked  at  her  side,  his  cap  in  his 
hand ;  all  the  nobles  bent  the  knee  as  she  passed.  Her 
succession  was  n^o^v  proclaimed;,  but  the  people,  whose 
notions  of  hereditary  right  were  strong,  and  who  hated 
Nbrthum.berland,  listened  with  apathy.  A  vintner's  boy 
who  ventured  to  express  his  dissent  was  set  in  the  pillory 
and  lost  his  ears  for  his  ofience.  Many  of  the  reformed 
clergy  preached  in  favor  of  the  present  change  in  the  suc- 
cession. Bishop  Ridley  exerted  his  eloquence  in  the  same 
cause  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  but  with  little  effioct  For  this 
he  has  been  blanied,  and  it  majF  be  with  reason,  but  he  had 
had  recent  experience  of  Mary's  unyielding  bigotry,  and 
doubtless  he  deemed  that  there, was  no  safety  for  the  Refor> 
mation  but  in  her  exclusion. 

Though  the  partisans  of  Jane  had  the  government,  the 
treasures,  a  fleet,  an  army,  and  the  fortresses  in  their  hands, 
the  cause  of  Mary  was  strong  in  the  popular  notion  of  her 
right,  and  still  stronger  in  the  popular  aversion  to  North- 
umberland. The  people  of  Norfolk,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  at  his  hands  in  their  late  insurrection,  were  therefore 
disposed  to  favor  her,  and  she  was  proclaimed  at  Norwich, 
(July  13.)  She  had  previously  written  to  the  council,  de- 
manding why  they  had  conceded  her.  brother's  death,  and 
requiring  them  to  have  her  instantly  proclaimed ;  a  denial 
of  her  right  was  retiirned;  and  she  was  called  on  to  "  surcease 
to  molest  any  of  queen 'Jane's  subjects.'^  Her  letters  to 
divers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  better  attended  to ; 
the  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  and  the  heirs  of  lojds  Wharton 
and  Mordaunt  joined  her  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry ;  and 
sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  had  been  sent  by  Northumberland 
to  raise  four  thousand  men  for  the  cause  of  Jane,  led  them 
to  th^  support  of  Mary.  This  princess  had  now  removed 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  castle  of  Framlingham,  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk,  that  she  might  escape  to  Flanders  if  necessary 
A  fleet  had  been  sent  to  intercept  her,  but  the  crews  were 
induced  to  declare  in  her  favor.  So  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  had  now  joined  her  that  she  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  an  armv  of  thirty  thousand  men.    Sir  Edward  Has^ 
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tingrs  and  flome  other  leaders  were  preparingf  to  mtrdh  ftom 
Drayton  to  Westminster  with  teo  thousand  men. 

On  receivinff  this  intelligence,  the  councit  directed  the 
dnke  of  Suffolk  to  advance  with  the  trpops,  which  had  been 
collected  against  the  lady  Mary;  but  Jane  with  tears  im- 
plored them  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  father.  As  Sufiblk's 
incapacity  was  well  known,  the  council  called  on  Northum- 
berland himself  to  take  the  command.  He  complfed,  though 
with  reluctance  it  is  said,  for  he  feared  their  treachery.  He 
sent  his  Iroops  forward,  and  on  receiving  the  assurances  of 
the  nobles  that  they  would  join  him  with  their  forces  at 
Newmarket,  he  set  forth  with  his  train,  (July  14.)  The  in- 
difference shown  by  the  assembled  populace  was  such  as 
to  cause  him  to  observe  to  lord  Gray,  as  they  rode  through 
Shoreditch,  "  The  people  press  to  look  on  us,  but  not  one 
saith  God  speed  ye."  He  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  whence 
he  advanced  (July  il)  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse  in  the  direction  of  Framlingham ; 
but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  he  found  it  ^visable  to  retreat, 
and  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
council  requiring  them  to  send  hinf  reinforcements  without 
loss  of  time. 

But  things  in  London  had  meantime  takei^  a  new  direc- 
tion. On  the  19th  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord  privy  seal,  the 
earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Pembroke,  sir  Thomas 
Qheney  and  sir  John  Mason  met  at  Baynard's  Castle,  where 
they  were  attended  by  the  lord  maybr,  the  recorder,  and  some 
of  the  aldermen.  Arundel,  who  hafl  all  along  been  in  secret 
correspondence  with  Mary,  advised  them  to  acknowledge  her ; 
he  met  the  main  objection  by  saying,  **  How  doth  it  appear 
that  Mary  intends  any  alteration  in  religion  ?  Certainly,  hav- 
ing been  lately  petitioned  on  this  point  by  the  Suffolk  men,  she 
gave  them  a  very  hopeful  answer."  •  Pembroke  then  drew 
his  sword,  and  exclaimed,^'  If  the  arguments  of  my  lord  of 
Arundel  do  not  persuade  you,  this  sword  shall  make  Mary 
queen,  or  I  will  die  in  her  quarrel."  t  All,  however,  gave  a 
willing  assent ;  they  rode  forth  and  proclaimed  Mary  at  St. 
PauPs  cross  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  to  whom 


"  '<  Whiofa  indeed  wu  tnie,"  adds  biihop  Godwin,  mm  of  hn  own 
knowledge.  Ai  it  appears  to  have  been  only  verbal,  it  wn  easy  for 
Mary  and  l^er  partisan!  aflerwarda  tp  deny  it. 

f  This  fervent  loyaliat  had  been  one  or  those  who  iiffned  the  deviie 
of  the  crown  to  Jane,  and  he  bad  sworn  a  few  dayabs&te'ta'diid  his 
blosdi»heY4 
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beer,  mne,  and  money  werQ  then  iii8tributed«  and  the.night 
was  u^ered  in'  by  bonfires  anid  illuminations. 

Arundel  and  Paget  hs^Ving  set  forth  with  the  news  to  Mary, 
Pembroke  took  the  custody  of  the  Tower  from  Suffolk.  The 
lady  Jane,  after  a  brief  reign  of  only  ten  days,  laid  down  her 
royalty,  and  retired  to  Sion  House.  When  her  father  an- 
nounced to  her  the  necessity  for  her  resignation,  she  replied 
that  it  was  far  more  agreeable  thtfn  his  late,  announcement 
had  been,  and  expressed  her  wish  that  her  cheerful  abdication 
might  atone  for  the  offence  she  bad  committed  in  accepting  tbe 
crown,  in  obedience  to  him  and  her  mother.  Northumber- 
land, when  he  foupd  the  turn  matters  were  taking,  proclaimed 
'  queen  Mary  at  Cambridge ; .  but  he  was  arrested  by  Arundel, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  *  as  also  were  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk and  twenty-five  more  of  their  friends. 

Mary  now  advanced  toward  London.  At  Wanstead  in 
Essex  she  was  met  by  jlhe  lady  Elizabeth,  at.  the  head  of  a 
Irt^tely  cavalcade  of  knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  atnd  their  ser- 
Tants.  Four  days  after,  the  two  sisters,  followed  by  a  maguifi'* 
,  cent  train,  rode  through  the  city  to  the  Tower,  -<-.Mary  small, 
thin,  and  delicate ;  Elizabeth  tall,  handsome,  and  weil-forjned, 
carefully  displaying  her  beautiful  hands.  In  the  Tower  Mai^y 
was  met  by  four  state  prisoners  of  rank,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  duchess  of  Somerset,, Couitenay,  son  of  the  la|e  mar^ 
quess  of  Exeter,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  She 
raised  them  fifom  the  ground  where  tbey  knelt,  kissed  them, 
and  gav^  them  their  liberty.  Next  day  she  released  Tunstall 
and  Bonner.  When  fbrm^ing  her  council  sh^  bestowed  the 
office  of  chancellor  on  Gardiner,  who  soon  showed  that  his 
captivity  had  not  subdued  his  haughty >  overbearing  spirit 
Paget  was  next  in  influence  and  importance  in  the  cabinet. 

Though  Mary  had  bitherto  led  a  life  of  seclusion,  the  fovO; 
of  splendid  apparel,  which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in 
her  family,  was  seated  deep  in  her  heart,  and  she  gave  loose 
to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  even  the  French  amba^ 
sador,  who  must  have  been  well  used  to  the  pomp  and  display 
of  dress  at  his  own  court.  She  required  all  about  her^  both 
lords  and  ladies,  to  be  similarly  arrayed,  and  gray-haired 
dames  of  sixty  were  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gayest  hues,  and 
laden  with  jewels  and  ornaments,^^  unlike  the  perhaps  too 

*  Ai  he  wai  led  thronrh  the  citf, «  woman  diaplajed  one  of  the 
handkercbieft  dipped  in  SSmenet^  blood.  <<  Behold  j^ ',  the  cried,  "  the 
blood  of  that  wortnv  man,  the  good  nnele  of  tbnt  marthy  prinoe,  which 
waa  abed  .by  tliy  inali«ioiM  pm^MS  t  It  plaialjp.  now  ,begiiu  to iwasge 
itaelf  on  thee.'^ 
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8<>ber  court '  of  Edward  VI.  Her  coronation  was  celebrated 
(Sept.  30)  with  all  possible  splendor.  It  was  performed  in 
the  ancient  manner ;  her  clothes  were  all  blessed ;  she  was 
anointed  on  various  parts  of  her  head  and  body ;  Gardiner 
chanted  ma^s;  the  crown  was  borne  by  Elizabeth,  who 
with  Anne  of  Cleves  afterwards-  dined  at  the  queen's  table. 
A  general  pardon  to  all  but.  sixty  persons,  who  were  named, 
was  proclaimed  the  same  day. 

On  the  ISth  pf  August  Northumberland,  his  son  lord 
Warwick,  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  sir  John  and  sir 
Henry  Gates,  sir  Andrew  Dudley,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer 
were  brought  to  trial.  .Norfolk  presided  bUb  lord  high  steward 
for  the  trial  of  the  three  peers.  Northumberland  submitted 
these  questions:  could  a  man  be  guilty  of  treason  who  obeyed 
orders  given  him  by  the  council  under  the  great  seal  ?  and 
could  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt  with  him 
sit  as  his  iudgesT  He  was  told  that  tbe  council  and  great 
seal  of  which  he  spoke  were  those  of  a  usurper,  and  that 
those  against  whom  there  was  no,  sentence  of  attainder  were 
qualified  to  sit  as  judges,  They  all  then  pieced  guilty.  The 
commoners^  who  were  tried  the  next  day,  did  the  same. 
Northumberland,  sir  John  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer 
were  selected  for  execution. 

Abject  in  adversity  as  insolent  in  prosperity,  Northumber- 
land  sought  an  interview  with  Gardiner,'  and  implored  his 
interest  to  save  his  life,  ''  Alas,''  cried  he,  "  let  me  live  a 
little  longer,  though  it  be  but  in  a  mouse-hole."  Gardiner 
expressed  his  wish  to  serve  him,  but  could  not  venture  to  give 
isny  hopes.  He  then  prayed  that  a  learned  priest  might  b^ 
sent,  to  whom  de  mignt  confess,  adding  that  he  had  never 
been  of  any  religion  but  the  bishop's  own,  though  for  ambi- 
tious  motives  he  had  pretended  otherwise,  and  that  so  He 
would  declare  at  his  death.  Gardiner,  it  is  said,  shed  tears, 
and  there' is  reason  to  believ^  did  apply  to  Mary  on  his  behalf; 
but  the  emperor  had  strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  spare  him, 
and  indeed  there  was  n^  reason  why  she  should.  Bishop 
Heath  was  sent  to  give  him  spiritual  comfort.  On  the  21st 
the  duke  and  his  fellow-prisoners  attended  mass ;  he  received 
the  eucharist  in  one  kind,  and  he  addressed  those  present, 
expressing  his  regret  for  his  share  in  putting  down  the  mass, 
and  his  intention  of  restoring  it,  which,  he  said,  **  I  could 
not  do  at  once,  because  it  was  necessary  for  my  ends  to  win 
the  beasts  of  the  Londoners,  Who  love  new  things."  Before 
evening  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  die  the  next 
morning.     He  wrote  in  the  most  supplicatory  terms  to  Gar- 
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diner  and  Aruade),  bat  in  rain.  Ne^  morning  >he>  wai  led 
with  Gates  and  Palmer  to  the  scaffold  on  Toweivhill.  The 
duke,  taking  off  his  damask  gown,  leaned  ^ver  the  railing  on 
the  east  side,  and  addressed  the  spectators.  He  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt,  but  said  that  he  had  been  incited  by  others 
whom  he  Would  not  name ;  he  exhorted  the  people  to  return 
to  the  ancient  faith,  without  which  thef  could  not  hope  for 
peace.  "  By  our  creed,"  says  be,  "  we  are  taught  to  say,  *  I 
believe  in  the  holy  catholic  faith,',  and  such  is  'my  very 
belief,  as  tny  lotd  bishop  here  present  can  testify.  All  this 
I  say  not  from  haying  been  commanded  so  to  do,  but  of  my 
own  free  will."  He  then  prayed,  and  laid  his  head  oa  the 
block.  His  two  companions  died  with  penitence*  and  co«ur« 
age,  but  made  no  recantation. 

Such  wairt  the  well-merited  end  of  tliis  bold  bad  ^an.  His 
confession,  it  has  been  finely  Observed,  **  was  not  attended 
with  those  marks  of  penitence  which  might  render  it  respect* 
able;  it  served  only  to  strip  his  conduct  of  any  palliation 
which  the  mixture  of  a  motive,  in  its  general  nature  commend- 
able,  might  have  in  some  degree  a£&rded."  It  matters  little 
whether  he  were  sincere  or  not;  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
looked  for  a  reprievle  up  to  the  moment  when  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block.* 

The  other  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  lady  Jane  and 
her  husband,  were  set  at  liberty.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  clemency,  the  prospect  for  the  protectants  was  gloomy 
and  cheerless.  Thd  queen  made  no  secret  of  her  attachment 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  though  she  still  pretended  that  she 
would  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  The 
Romish  priests,  now  imboldened,  ventured  to  cdebrate  mass 
openly  in  some  places.  Bourne,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
when  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  dared  to  attack  wliat  had 
been  done  in  the  late  reign.  The  people  becam/^  excited^  a 
cry  of  Pull  him  down ! "  was  raided,  stones^were  thrown,  and 
some  one  flung  a  dagger,  which  bit  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
pulpit.  He  might  have  lost  hi^  life  but  for  Bradford  and 
Rogers,  two  reformed  preachers,  who  cajmed  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  conveyed  him  into  St.  Paul's  school.  The  queen 
took  advantage  of  this  to  forbid  all  public  preaching,  the  great 
weapon  of  the  reformers, 

^fo  one  could  plead  better  the  rights  of  conscience  in  her 
own  case  during  the  Sate  reign  than  Mary,  but  in  the  case  of 
her  sister  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  them  all.     Elizabeth 

*  Foze  aawrts  that  he  had  been  promised  m  pardon. 

AAA 
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fomid  it  naeecMff J.  Ibr  her  safetj  to  attowl  hmm^  tad  ake  ww 
enren  obliged,  to  8tboj[r  aomor  time  after  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
writing  to  the  emperoc  to  send  h^a  croffl,  chalice,  aiid  other 
things  for  the  ceiebdratioo  of  o^ase  in  her  private  chapel. 

Ridley  was  ahready  in  the  Tower;  Hopper  blabop  of ^Glou- 
cftster  and  others  w^e  also  in  prison.  Cranoier  had  hitherto 
faeea  sphered  teieroain. at  Lambetb>;  hot  when  the  subdean 
Thqrndon  had  ,the  audacity. to  have  nuKsa  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canierhury,  the, primate  felt  it  his  duty  to  show 
that  thkt  was  withoiit  hia  participation.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
containing  his  seBttmeote  on  the  mass. «  Bishop  8aor^»  havii^ 
oaUedtm  him,  saw  it,  and  obtained  a  copy.;  from  this  serer^ 
other  copies  were  made,  one  of  which  was  publtcly  read  in 
Cheapside.  Cranmer  was  summoned  beforethe  couoeil;  he 
aclU)owiedged  the. paper  to  be  his,  and  said  his. intention  had 
been  to  enhrge<  it,  affix  his  seal  to  it,  and  put  it  upon  the  doors 
^  St  Paul's  aqd  other  churches.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (Sept.  14)  oaa^cbarge  of  treason.  Latimer  had  been 
sent  thither  the  preceding  day  for  his '<  sediliouB  demean-> 
or^ '  as  it  was  termed^  As  the  venerably  man  was  led 
through.  Smithfield,  he  anticipated  his  fate,  and  said,  "  Thia 
place  has  Jong  groaned  for  me."  Most  of  the  leading  prot* 
estants  were  now  in  prison,  many  fled  the  kingdom:  Peter 
Martyr  and  the  other  foreigners  were  ordered  to  d^art. 
When  the  men  jof  Suffdk  sent  to  remind  the  queen  of  her 
promises,  they  metwitli  insuk,  and  one  of  them  named  Dobbe 
was  set  in  the  pillory.  The  intentions  of  the  queen  ami  her 
council  could  now  be  no  secret  to  any  one.  When  the  news 
of  her  accession  reached  Rome  the  pope  instantaneously  ap- 
pointed Pole  papal  iegate  for  England,  and  soon  after  a  Ro- 
mish envoy  named  Commendone,  who  had  gone  over  to 
England,  and  had  had  private  interviews  widb  the  queen, 
arrived  with  a  letter  to  the  pontiff  in  her  own  hand-writing,  in 
which  she  engaged  for  the  return  of  herself  and  her  kingdom 
to  their  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  Pole  was  impatient  to 
proceed  at  once  to  England,  but  Gardiner  feared  he  would 
precipitate  matters  too  much ;  the  emperor  too  apprehended 
his  bpposition  in  a  matter  he  had  much  at  heart*  and  imped- 
iments were  thrown  in  his  way^ 

The  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  met  on  the  5th 
of  October.  It  is  said.^  but  without  proof,  that  violence  -  had 
been  employed  to  procure  a  minority  favorable  to  the  court; 
bujt  the  simple  court  influence,  added  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
large  number  of  the  electors,  the  eagerness  of  the  catholics 
to  obtain  aeata,  and  the  fearaor  despondency  of , the  protes- 
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fatits,  are  ftillif  sfiffl^sieiit  to  nceeimt  for  the  dfeote.  In  om 
violation  df  the  existing,  law,  a  soteitin  mus  of  the  Holj 
Ohost  was  celebrated  io  Latin  before  both  housea^  luid  when 
Taylor  bishop  of  Lincoln  refoaed  to  kneel  at-it,  he  was  thruat 
out  of  theheuae.  The  archbishop  of  York  had  been  ton> 
ttitted  to  the  Tower  the  day  before  for ''  direra  hia  o&doea,'* 
an^  Harley,  the  only  remeinrttg  proteatant  prelate,  waa  not 
allowed  to  take  his  aeet  becauae  be  waa  a  married  man. 

The.  most  important  n^aaurea  passed  in  thia  parliameoit 
were,  an  act  libolishing  every  icind  of  treason  not  contained 
in  the  statute  W  Edw.  III.,  and  alKfeloniea  that  did  not  exiat 
anterior  to  1  Henry  VIIL ;  one  declaring  the  queen's  legits 
imacy,1andannellirtg  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer; 
one  repealinj^  all  the  atatntes  of  king  Edward  reapecting  rel^ 
gion:  It  was  enacted  that  after  the  SOth  of  December  iiext 
ensuing,  na  service  should  i>e,  albwed  but  that  in  use  at  the 
death  of  king  HeAry.  An  act  of  attainder  wks  also  paaaisd 
against  those  already  condemned  for'treaaon,vid  againatlady 
Jane  Gray,  her  husband,  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  arcb- 
bishop  Oranmer :  these  foor  were  arraigned  at  GatldhaU, 
(Nov.  13,)  and  they  al}  {beaded  guilty.  Granmer,  urged 
probably  by  the  natural  love  pf  life,  wrote  to  the  qoeen  a  full 
explanation  of  his  conduct  in  the  affiiir  of  altering  the  suc- 
cession, and  seeking  for  mercy ;  he  did  not  remind  her,  aa  he 
might  have  done,  that  ifht  had  been  indebted  io  him  fior 
aafety  in  her  father's  time.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken 
of  his  application,  but  it  does  not  appear- that  Mary  had  aa 
yet  any  decided  intention  of  taking  his  life. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen ,  was  a  subject  trhich  had  for 
some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  herself  and  her  council. 
The  plan  of  a  match  between  her  and  cardinal  Pole,  whom 
a  papal  dispensation  could  restore  to  a  tecular  condition^  waa 
again  brought  forward ;  but  the  cardinal  was  now  fifty-foufe* 
years  of  age,  his  health  was  delicate,  his  habits  were  bookish 
tod  studious,  and  as  the  queen  seems  to  have  deaired  an.  ao- 
tive,  young  consort,  that  project  was  abandoned.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  she  would  marry  youtif .  Gonrtenay,  whom 
she  had  created  earl  of  Devonshire^  and  whose  mother  she 
had  selected  for  her  bedfellow,  aocofding  to  the  usage  of  the 
age.  Of  foreign  princes,  the  king  of  Denmark^  the  infant 
of  Portugal,  iind  others  were  spoken  of;  bnt  the  imperial  am- 
bassador had  his  directions  to  ihint  tb  her,  as  from  himself,  a 
match  t^ith  the  prince  of  Spain,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  a  widower.  She  did  not  iseem  to  give  any 
attention  at  the  time,  but  the  Idea  sank  in  her  mind.  Her 
aflbctkm  for  Gonrtenay  was  observed  visibly  to  decline ;  she 
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began  to  talk. of  his  jouthlmd  inexperience,  ant)  she  felt  or 
affected  great  horror  at  the  excesses  into  which  be  ran,  and 
which  were  but  too  natural  to  a  young  man  loi^g  secluded,  on 
the  first  acquisition  of  liberty.  Presently  came  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  himself,  gallantly  regretting  that  a^e  and  infirmity 
prevented  him  from  offering  her  his  own  hand,  but  proposing 
to  her  thai  of  the  prince  of  Spain.  Her  pride  was  gratified 
by  the  prospect  of  such  a  high  alliance,  her  va!nity  was  flat- 
tered at  her  hand  being  sought  by  a  man  eleven  years  her 
junior,  and  she  secretly  resolved  on  the  Spanish  match. 

In  the  council  Norf^k,  Arundel,  and  Paget  were  in  favor 
of  it ;  Gardiner  was  opposed  to  it,  as  also  were  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  catholics  as  well  as  protestants ;  the  French  and 
Venetian  ambassadors  also  exerted  themselves  strenuously 
in  favor  of  Colirtenay.  On  the  30tb  of  October  the  com- 
mons voted  an  address,  praying  that  she  would  select  a  hus- 
band out  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm.  Bpt  she  would  not 
be  thv^arted;  she  said  she  would  prove  a  match  for  all  the 
cunning'  of  the  chancellor.  She  sent  that  same  night  for  the 
Jmperid  ambassador,  and  taking  him  jnto  her  oratory  knelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  before  the  hallowed  wafer,  which  she 
believecf  to  be  her  Creator,  and  having  fecited  the  hymn 
"  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,"  called  Qod  to  witness  that  she 
took  the  prince  of  Spain  for  her  husband,  and  never  would 
have  any  other.  When  the  commons  waited  on  her  with 
the  addiess,  she  told  them  it  was  for  her,  not  for  them,  to 
choose  in  this  matter. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1554,  four  ambassadors  extraor- 
dinfiry  arrived  from  the  emperor,  und  made  a  formal  offer 
to  her  of  the  prince  of  Spain.  Gardiner,  who  bad  given 
np  his  opposition  when  he  found  it  useless,  had  already  ar- 
ranged the  terms  with  the  resident  ambassador  Renard^  and 
he  took  all  possible  precautions  for  the  honor  and  indepen- 
dence of  England.  The  appointment  to  all  offices  was  to 
rest  with  the  queen,  and  be  confined  to  natives ;  Philip  was 
to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  maintain  a|l  orders  of  men  in 
their  rights  and  privileges ;  he  was  not  to  take  the  queen 
■abroad  without  her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children  without 
that  of  the  nobility;  not  to  daim  a  right  to  the  succession 
if  he  survived  her ;  hot  to  take  from  the  kingdom  ships, 
amnranition,  or  any  of  the  crown  jewels;  and  not  to  engage 
the  nation  in  the  war  between  his  father  and  France. 

Gardiner  recommended  this  treaty  with  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  were  willing  auditors,  but 
to  the  people  the  Spanish  match  was  odious.    Treaties  and 
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promises  they  knew  were  as  ea^y  broken  as  made ;  sap- 
ported  bj  foreign  droops,  Philip  .might  easily  tnunj^e  on 
the. constitution,  and  establish  the  diabolicd  tribunal  of 
the  I&qiiisition.  .These  oiurmors  SQon  ripened  into  conspii- 
aciesy  which  were  secretly  encouraged  by  Noailles,  the 
French  ambassador.'  It  was  propos^  to  effect  risings  in 
various  parts,  and  to  marry  Qourtenay  to  Elizabeth,  and 
establish  them  in  DeTonshire,  where  his  family  interest  lay. 
There. does  not,  however,  seem  any  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  princes  was  aware  of  these  plans.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to,  wait  till  the  actual 
presence  of  Philip  in\he  kingdom  shoijld  have  still  further 
excited  the  dissatisfiiction  of. the  people;  but  Gardiner  drew 
the  secret  from  the  fears  or  the  simplicity  of  Courtenay, 
and  the  very  next  day  (Jan.  21)  finding  they  were  betrayed, 
they  resolved  to  have  recourse  t(>  arms,  upprepared  as  they 
were,  before  they  were  arrested.  The  duke  of  Suffplk  and 
his  brothers,  the  lords  John  and  Thomas  Gray,  went  down 
to  Warwickshire  to  raise. his  tenantry  there;  sir  James 
Croft  went  to  the  boVder?  of  MTales,  where  his  estates  lay; 
sir  Peter  Carew  and  others  to  Devonshire.  But  all  their 
efforts  to  raise  the  people  proved  abortive.  The  duke,  afler 
being  defeated  in  a  skirmish  near  Coventry  by  lord  Hun« 
tingdon,  who  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  own  tienants,  and  was  recommitted  to  the  Tower : 
Croll  was  surprised  and  taken  inhiabed  before  he  could 
raise  his  tenantry :  Carew  fled  to .  France  at  the  approach 
of  the  earl  of  Bedford. 

In  Kent  affairs  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  b  man  of  great  skill  and  dourage,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  at  Maidstone,  (Jan.  24  ;)  he  wjis  instantly 
joined  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  ^d  five  thousand  ,mor.e  were 
ready  to  rise.  He  fixed  his  head-qdarters  at  the  old  castle 
of  Rochester,  and  h^^  obtained  cannon  and  ammi^nitioD 
from  some  ships  that  were  lying  in  the  river.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  ^t  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  guards  and  five 
hundred  Londoners,  advanced  to  attack  him,  but  when  he 
gave  orders  to  force  the  bridge,  Bret,  the  commander  of  the 
Londoners,  addressed  his  men,  urging  them  not  to  fight 
against  those  who  only  sought  to  save  them  from  the  yoke 
of  foreigners.  A  cry  of  "  A  Wyat !  a  Wyat !  "  was  raised, 
and  Wyat  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  Norfolk  and 
his  officers  fled  toward  Gravesend,  and  Wyat  soon  reached 
Deptford  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  council  were  now  greatly  alarmed  for  the  personal 
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safety  of  the  qtieen.  This,  howerer,  is  one'  of  the  iisir 
moments  in  her  life  tn  which  we  must  admire  her;  she  esi» 
hibited  dl  the  courage  of  her  race,  and  resolved  to  face  the 
danger.  When  the  lord  major  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  she  entered  Guildhall  with  her -sceptre  in  her  hand, 
followed  bj  her  ladies  and  her  officers  of  state,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly^ in  such  animated  terms  that  the  hall 
resounded  with  acclamations :  twenty-five  thoasand  of  the 
citizens  forthwith  enrolled  thetnselTes  for  ihe  protection  of 
the  city.   , 

Wyat  meantime  was  at  Sonthwafk  with  a  for«e  diminished 
to  two  thousand  men,  for  his  followers  stank  away  when 
they  found  that  the  Londoners  wOnld  oppose  them.  Finding 
that  they  were  exposed  to  the  guns,  of  the  Tower,  he  led 
them  op  the  river  to  Kmgston,  and  having  there  repaired  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  broken,  and  crossed,  be  proceeded 
rapidly  toward  London  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Ludgate 
before  sunrise.  .  But  the  carriage  6(  one  of  his  cannon  hap* 
pening  to  break,  he  most  unwisely  delayed  for  an  hour  to 
repair  it.  This  gave  tirhe  for  information  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  court.  The  ministers  on  their  kne^s  implored  the  queen 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower^  but  she  scorned  the  timid 
•counsel.'  A  force  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hui^dred 
horse,  under  the  Iqrds  Pembroke  and  Clinton,  was  ready  to 
oppose  the  rebels.  At  nine  o'clock  Wyat  reached  Hyd^ 
park.  Though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  royal*  cannon  at 
St.  James's,  he  forced  his  waf  up  Fleet-street  with  a  few 
followers,  and  reached  Ludgate,  where  being  refased  admit- 
tance he  turned  and  fought  his  way  back  to  Temple  Bar ;  but 
here,  finding  further  resistance  hopeless,  he  surrendered  to  sir 
Maurice  Berkeley.  His  followers  meantime  had  been  roo^ 
«d,  one  hundred  being  slain  and  about  four  hundred  made 
prisoners. 

If  Mary  on  the  former  occasion  had  n^leoted  the  advice 
of  the  emperor  and  acted  with  lenity,  she-  resolved  to  do 
so  no  longer.  The  very  day  alVcr  the  capture  of  Wyat, 
(Feb.  8,^  she  signed  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  **  Guil- 
ford Duoley  and  his  wife,"  as  it  was  insultingly  expressed. 
t*eckenham,  the  former  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  sent  to 
endeavor  to  convert  the  ladv  Jane  to  the  catholic  religion, 
but  all  his  arguments  failed  against  her  sound  sense  and 
steady  piety.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution, 
(Feb.- 12,)  lord  Guilford,  whom  Jane  had  refused  to  see  lest 
their  feelings  should  overcome  their  fortitude,  was  led  out 
and  beheaded  on  Tow«r-hUl  in  the  preseoee  of  •  groat  mol* 
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tiliide  (>f  people^  Jane  from  her  window  taw  him  go  fo^th^ 
and  she  afteriMirda  beheld  hie  bleedimjr  trunk  ae  it  was 
brought  baek  in  a  cart*  Her  own  eiecotion  was  to  take 
pla^e  withi»the  pfeeiocle  of  the  Tower,  either  on  account 
^  her  royal  extraotien,  o«  mere  probably  §fom  fear  of  the 
effect  the  eight  of  her  youth  and  innocence-  might  hare  on 
the  minde  of  the  apeetatera.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
a  firm^8tep,< and* then  addressed  those  present,  saying  that 
she  was  come  thereto  die  for  the  commissioil  of  an  aniaw- 
lul  act  in  taking  what  belonged  to  the  queen ;  bnt  adding 
that,  as  to^the  desire  or  procorement  of  it,  she  washed  her 
hands  in  innocency,  and  she  called  on  them  to  bear  witness 
that  she  died  a  true  Christian,  and  hoped  for  salTation  only 
through  the  blood  of  Jesns.  She  then  knelt  down  and  re-^ 
peated  the.  fifty-first  psalm  in  English.  As  she  was  placing 
herself  before  the  blocks  she  said  to  the  executioner,  '*  I  pray 
you  despatch  roe  <|uickly/'  She  then  asked  him,  **  Will  you 
take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  t "  ^  '<  No,  madam,"  replied 
he?  Her  eyee  being  bandaged  she  groped  about  for  the 
block,  and  not  finding  it  8li«  became  a  little  agitated  and 
said,  *' What  shall  I  do't  where  is  itt  where  is  itt"  Her 
fiead  was  then  guided  to  theright  spot.  She  stretched  forth 
her  neck  saying,  "Lord!  into  thy  hands. -I  comniend  vaj 
spirit,^'  and  one  blow  terminated  her  existence. 

Even  the  popish  historian,  who  seems  to  regard  it  as  his 
duty  to  snppfess  all  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  compassion 
when  a  protestant  is  the  sufferer,  says  that  **  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  to  the  honor  of  Mary  "  if  she  had  abstained  firom 
this  deed.  A  more  humane  and  enlightened  histdrian  says, 
*'  '£he  history  of  tyrtony  affords  no  example  of  a  female  of 
seventeen,  by  the  command  of  a  female  and  a  relation,  put 
to  death  for  acquiescence  in  the  injunction  of  a  father  sane- 
tioned  by  the  concurrence  of  all  that  the  kingdom  could 
boast  of  what  was  illustrious  in  nobility,  or  grave  in  law,  or 
venerable  in  religion.  The  enample'  is  the  more  afibettng  as 
it  is  that  of  a  person  who  exhibited  a  matchless  union  of 
youth  and  beauty  with  genius,  with  learning,  with  virtue, 
with  piety ;  whose  affections  were  so  warm,,  while  her  pas* 
aions  were  so  perfectly  subdued.  It  was  a  death  sufficient 
to  honor  and  dishonor  an  age." 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  executed  shortly  aftei .  He  met 
with  less  commiseration  than  hewouid  have  done  had  he 
not  been  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  admirable 
daughter's  death.  He  was  a  weak,  well-meaping  man,  and 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  more  by  religious  feeling  tluA 
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by  ambition.  Hia  brotber  lord  Tbonia».<iray,  a  b<rfder  man, 
ahared  bis  fate.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgtoorton  was  ihe  most 
fortunate,  of  those  who  were  brought  to  trial ;  for  he  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  Jiis  case  did  not  copae 
within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  they,  acquitted  him. 
But  the  court. had  no  idea  of  being  Mked  of  its  prey  by  the 
consciences  of  jurors.  They  were  all  summoned  before  the 
council,  committed^ to  prison,  and  made  to  paf  fines  of  from 
lOQO  marks  to  2000^  apiece.  This,  made  other  juries  more 
pliant,  and  sir  John  Throgmorton  and  others  were  found 
guilty  at  once.  W-yat  iv^s  reserved  for  some  time,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  prev^ail  on  him  to  accuse  the  ^ady 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay.  He  partly,  yielded,  but  what  he 
had  jieen  induced  to  say  not  being  deemed  sufficient,  he  was 
,sent  to  the  scaffold.  At  his  execution  (April  11)  he  de- 
dared  that,  led^by  a  promise  of  his  hfe,  he  had  been  induced 
to  charge  them  falsely  with  a  knowledge  Of  his  enterprise. 
•  According  to  the  accounts  of,  both  the  French  and  the 
Imperial  ambassadors,  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons 
were  hung..  Our  own  writers  would  seem  to  limit  this 
number  to  little  more  than  sixty.^  On  the  20th  of  February 
four  hundred  others  were  ied,  coupled  together  with  halters 
round  their  n^cks,  to  the  tilt-yard,  where  the  queen  from  her 
gallery  pronounccid  their  pardon,  and  the  poor  men  wept 
away  shouting  **  ^od  save  queen  Mary ! " 

But  the  great  object  of  Mary  and  her  council  was  to  get 
the  lady  Elizabeth .  into  their  toils,  as  the  emperor  strongly 
urged  her  execution.  In  th^  beginning  of  December  she 
had  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  her  house 
at  Ashridge.  It  is  very  probable  that  she  had  received  some 
intimation  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  and  that, 
knowing  her  life  to  be  in  constant  danger  from  the  bigotry 
of  het  sister,  she  may  have  secretly  approved  of  them,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  ever  committed  her- 
self by  giving  her  consent  to  them.  But  whether  the  court 
had  evidence  against  her  or  not,  the  very  moment  Wyat's 
insurrection  was  suppressed^  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry 


*  The  accoiinti  may,  perhaps,  be  reconciled.  Noailles  writes  on  the 
12th  of  March,  that  above  400  had  been  hang,  besides  50  captains  and 
gentlemen  -,  Renard  on  the  17th  of  February,  that  200  men,  taken  at 
the  fiffht  at  St.  James*s,  had  beeta  ezecated  with  their  officers ;  and  on 
the  24th,  that  100  had  suffered  in  Kent.  Stow  says,  that  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Tebraary  about  50  of  Wyat's  faction  were  hanged.  May 
not  these  have  been  only  the  50  officers  mentioned  by  tiie  ambss- 
sadozi  ? 
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was  pent  |a  Asbridge^'  whose  oommaiiden  had  ordeit  t» 
briog  her  up  '*  quick  or  dead."  ~  She  was  at  this  time  very 
unwell,  atid  was  retired  t'a  rest  when  they  arrived  at  ten  at 
night.  She  rec^ested  not  to  be  disturbed  till  morning;  but 
they  iasisted  on  seeing  her  immediately,  and  followed  her 
lady  into  her  chamber.  Two  physicians  having  reported 
that  she  might  travel  without  danger  to  her  life,,  she  was 
placed  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  in  a  litter,  and  her 
weakness  was  such  that  she  did  not  reach  London  till  the 
fifth  day.  As  she  passed  dong  the  streets  sh^  caused  the 
litter  to  be  opened,  and  «he  appeared  ckd  in  white,  but  pale 
and  swollen  with  her  disease,  yet  still  displaying  that  air 
of  majesty  and  dignity  which  nature  had  impressed  oo  h^ 
features.  She  was  kept  for  a  fortnight  a  close  prisoner  at 
her  own  residence ;  rt  was  then  determined  to  send  her  to 
the  Tower.  She  wrote  to  her  sister,  asserting  her  innopenoe 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  claiming  a  personal. interview  on 
the  grounds  of  a  proi|iise  the  queen  had  madfe  her.  Her 
letter  was  unheeded,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  she  was  led  to  a 
barge  in  order  to  embark  for  the  Tower.  As  she  passed 
along  she  east  her  eyes  up  to  the  windows,  hoping  to  see 
her  sister,  but  the  queen  was  probably  .engaged  at  her  devo- 
tions. She  ventured  to  say  that  she  wondered  the  nobility 
of  the  realm  would  suffer  her  to  be  led  into  captivity.  She 
objJBcted  to  landing  at  Traitors'  Stairs,  but  one  of  the  lords 
said  she  must  not,  choose,  and  offered  her  his  cloak,  as  it  was 
raining.  She  flung  it  from  her,  and  ste{^ed  out,  sayings 
'*Here  lands  as  true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever 
landed  at  these  stairs.  Be&re  thee,  O  God  I  I  speak  it, 
having  no  other  friends  but  thee  alone^"  The  warders  who 
came  to  receive  her  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  her  safety, 
for  which  they  were  dismissed  next  day.  She  passed  on, 
and  sat  on  a  stone  to  rest  herself;  the  lieutenant  begged  of 
her  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain ;  she  replied,  ^*  Better  sitting 
here  than  in  a  worse  place^"  She  was  then  led  to  her 
apartment ;  the  doors  were  locked  and  bolted  on  her,  and 
9he  remained  there  to  meditate  on  the  fate  of  her  guihle^ 
mother  and  the  innocent  Jane  Gray  •'^ a  fate  which  she  had 
little  doubt  awaited  lierself. 

Mary,  in  whose  bosom  fanatici'sm  had  stifled  all  natural 
feeling,  was  willing  to  shed  her  sister's  blood;  the  emperori 
acting  perhaps  on  the  principles  of  his  grandfather  in  the 
case  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  urgent  to  have  her  exe- 
cuted, if  possible ;  Arundel  and  Paget  were  for  the  same 
course;    but  Gardiner  saw  plainly  that  neither   she  nor 
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Gourtenay  conld  be  broaght  within  the  provisions  of  25 
Edw.  III.,  now  the  only  Taw  of  treason.  It  may  be  that 
motives  of  humanity  bad  some  inBuence  onthe. chancellor's 
mind,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  The  queen  feared 
to  take  on  herself  the  responsibility  of  executing  her  sister 
contrary  to  law.  The  rigor  of  Elizabeth's  confinement  was 
so  far  relaxed  that  she  was  altowed  to  walk  in  a  small  garden 
within  the  Tower.  On  the  19th  of  May,  sir  Henry  £eding- 
field  came  with  one  hundred  soldiers  and  conveyed  her' to 
Richmond,  and  thence  to  Woodstock  castle,  wliere  she  was 
confined  as  strictly  as  when  in  the  Tower.  Gourtenay,  who 
was  a  close  prisoner  in  this  fortress,  was  sent  on  the  22d  to 
Fotheringay. 

The  queen,  meantime,  lay  on  no  bed  of  roses.  She  was 
in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension;  she  distrus^d  even 
those  who  were  about  Jier,  and  did  not  venture  to  move 
without  a  large  body  of  guards.  She  is  said  to  have  had 
thoughts  of  ordering  a  general  muster  of  the  people,  and 
then  seizing  their  arms  and  laying  them  up  in  the  fortresses. 
At  this  time  great  numbers  of  the  gentry,  apprehensive  of 
the  persecution  which  they  saw  coming,  sold  their  properties 
and  went  over  to  France.^ 

A  parliament  met  on  the  ith  of  April;  a  sum  of  400,000 
crowns,  sent  for  t)ie  purpose  by  the  emperor,  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  to  gain  over  the  members ;  and  Mary,  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  which  might  be  felt  about  the 
church  lands,  resumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  The  object  proposed  was  to  get  a  bill  passed,  ena- 
bling the  que^n  to  dispose  of  the  crown  and  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. Bat  the  parliament  easily  saw  who  the  successor 
would  be,  and  that,  in  her  blind  folly  and  hatred  of  her 
sister,  the  queen  would  make  England  but  a  province  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  All  the  arts  of  Gardiner,  therefore, 
failed ;  they  would  not  even  make  it  treason  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  queen's  hnsband.  Bills  for  reviving  the 
law  of  the  Six  Articles  and  other  statutes  against  heresy, 
were  introduced  to  no  purpose,  and  the  queen,  finding  the 
parliament  not  to  answer  her  ends,  dissolved  it. 

If  we  believe  the  malicious,  but  probably  true,  statements 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  queen  manifested  her  impa- 
tience for  the  ahrival  of  her  young  husband  in  a  very  ridicu- 
lous manner.  She  fVeiquently  complained  of  bis  delay,  re- 
garding  it  as  intentional,  and  remarked  that  though  she 
rought  him  a  kingdom  as  her  dower,  he  had  not  favored 
lier  with  a  single  letter ;  and  as  she  viewed  her  ordinary  and 
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cVBWorn  features  in  her  glass,  she  feared  lest  «he  might  fad 
of  inspiring -fa im  with  affection.  At  length,  to  her  great 
}oy,  Philip  landed  at  Southampton,  (July  19.)  He  was  re- 
ceived bj  the  lorde  of  the  council  and  presented  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  After  a  short  delay  he  rode  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  was  met  by  .the  anxious  queen;  and  on 
the  feast  of  St  Jatnes,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain^  (July  25,) 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed'  by  Gardiner,  the 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  royal  pair  remained  there  for  some 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Windsors  They  visited  the 
metropolis,  where  they  were  received  with  those  very  duln:* 
ous  marks  of  affection,  shows  and  pageants ;  but  the  charac- 
ter of  neither  was  calculated  to  gain  the  popular  favor.  The 
queen  was  anxious  to  have  her  husband  all  to  .herself,  and 
his  own.  Spanish  pride  contributed  to  fence  him  round  with 
pomp  and  etiquette. 

But  the  object  nearest  the  queen's  heart  was  to  bring  her 
kingdom  again  into  >tbe  bosom  of  the  church.  As  this  could 
never  be  effected  while  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  to  fear 
for  their  property  in  the  church  lands,  the  pope  yielded  to 
the  representations  of  Gardiner,  and  signed  a  hull  empower 
ing  the  legate  to  **  give,  alicinate,  and  transfer  '*  to  the  present 
possessors  all  the  property  taken  from  the  church  in  the  two 
late  reigns.  It  was  now  deemed  advisable  to  convene  a  new 
parliament ;  and  as  the  queen  knew  she  might  depend  on  the 
eompliance  of  the  degenerate  or  upstart  nobles,  who  liever 
dreamed  of  opposing  the  royal  will,  no  matter  who  poiueased 
the  crown,  her  sole  care  was  to  obtain  a  pliant  house  of  com- 
mons. Orders  were  therefore  sent  to  the  sheriffs  to  have 
those  who  iield  the  ancient  faith  elected;  the  protestants 
were  dispirited,  and  consequently  a  house  containing  proba- 
bly not  a  aingle  one  of  them  was  returned.  On  the  first  of 
Noveijiber  the  parliainent  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
chancellor  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  whose  ex- 
pectation he.said  it  was  that  they  would  accomplish  the  re- 
union of  the  r^alm  with  the  catholic  church.  One  of  the 
first  measures  for  this  purpose  was  to  introduce  a  bill  for  re- 
versing the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole.  It  was  passed  pf 
eourse  without  hesitation. 

The  cardinal  meantime  was  on  his  way  to  England ;  lord 
Paget,  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  sir  William  Cecil  had  been 
sent  to  meet  him  at  Brussels.  At  Dover  he  was  received  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  Montague ;  as  he  advanced,  the 
gentry  of  the  county  joined  him  on  .  horseback.  He  entered 
«  barge  atOravasend,  where  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuijr  and  the 
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bi8hof>  of  Dnrkam  presented  him  with  the  act  refierBoig  hie 
attainider ;  then>  fixing  his  silrer  cross  in  the  prow,  he  pro- 
ceeded tO'  Westmtneter.  The  chancellor  received  tiim  as  he 
landed ;  the  king  at  the  palace  gate,  the  queen  at  the  head 
oi  the  staircase.  •  After  a  short  stay  he  retired  <  to  Lambeth, 
and  occupied  the  archieptscopal  palace,  which  had  been  pre* 
pared  for  his^  abode. 

Four  days  ader,  the  legate  returned  to  court,  whither  the 
lords  and  commons  had  bseo  summoned.  He  thanked  them 
foi*  rerersing  his  attainder,  and  assured  tbem  of  his  readiness 
to  aid  ill.  restoring  them  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  They 
then  retired,  and  next  day  they  unanimously  voted  a  petition 
to  the  king  and  queen,  expressing  their  sorrow  for  the  defec- 
tio|l  of  the  realm,  and  hoping  through  their  mediation  to  be 
again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  gracious 
reply  could  not  be  withheld.  On  the  following  day  the 
qneien  came  and  sat  on  her  throne,  the  king  on  her  left,  the 
legate  on  her  right  The  chancellor  read  out  the  petition; 
the  kinff  and  queen  spoke  to  the  cardinal,  who  then  roae,  and 
after  addressing  the  assembly  at  some  length,  solemnly  ab- 
solved them  and  the  whole  realm,  and  restored  them  to  the  | 
.  holy  church.  They  rose  and  followed  the  kins  and  queen  ' 
into  the  chapel,  where  the  Te  Detim  was  chanted.  The  next 
Sunday  the  legate  made  his  public  eniranoe  into  the  city. 
Oardmer  preached  at  St.  PauTs  cross,  lamenting  his  conduct 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  exhorting  all  to  follow  his 
example,  and  repent  and  amend. 

The  present  parliament  readily  passed  the  bill  against 
heresy,  and  the  others  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  last  ; 

They  also  made  it  treason  to  compass  or  attempt  the  life  of 
Philip  during  his  onion  with  the  queen ;  but  even  they  would 
go  no  further,  refusing  to  consent  even  to  his  coronation. 
An  act,  however,  was  passed,  giving  him  the  guardianship  of 
the  queen's  expected  issue,  **  if  it  should  happen  to  her  otheiw 
wise  than  well  in  the  time  of  her  travel."  | 

The  lovesick  Mary  actually  fancied  at  this  time  that  her 
longing  desires  for  issue  were  about  to  be  gratified.  At  the 
first  Bight  of  Pole  she  felt,  as  she  thought,  the  babe  moving  in 
her  womb ;  this  by  some  of  the  zealous  was  likened  to  John 
the  Baptist's  leaping  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  salutation 
of  the  Virgin.  The  council  wrote  that  very  night  to  Bonner 
to  order  a  TV  Deum  to  be  "sung  in  St.  Paul's  and  the  other 
churches.  Prayers  were  composed- for  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  queen,  one  of  which  ran  partly  thus:  ** Give  therefore 
unto  thy  servants  Philip-  and  Mary  a  male  inue,  vdiiol^  may 
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tit  in  the  sett  of  tby  kmgdmn.  Givn  iiato  ocur  queen  a  little 
infant,  in  fashion  and  body  comely  and  beautiful,. in  pregnant 
wit  notable  and  excelknt.'"  Public  rejoicings  were  made,^ 
and  the  boueehold  of  the.  prince  (for  so  it  yr^a  to  be)  was  ar* 
ranged.  Bat  aUwas  mere  iUnaion;-  the  pregnancy,  as  after'* 
wa^s  appeai«d«  ww  but  the  oonMnenceDiient  of  dropsy ! 

To  iugfitfiate  biiiself  with  the  naiion,  Philip  c^Aised  those 
who  were  in  confiAenent  in  Che  Tower  for  treason  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  Through  his  means  the  same  favor  was  extended 
to  Courtenay.*  But  his  most  popular  act  was  obtaining  par- 
don for  the  princess  Elizabeth.  As  w^  have  seen,  she  was 
now  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock,  and  sir  Henry-  Bedingfield 
proved  so  rigorous  a  jailer  that,  it  is  said,  hearing  one  day 
the  blithe  song  of  a  akHkmaid,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
wbhing  that  she  were  a  milkmaid  too,  that-  she  might  carol 
thus  gay  and  free  from  care.  Her  ailuation  was  a  precarioua 
one ;  as  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boieyn,  and  as  a  protest  ant  in 
her  heart,  she  was  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  queen,  who, 
according  to  Elizabeth's  own  assertion,  actually  thirsted  for 
her  blood.  Qardiner  is  said  to.  have  been  urgeat  for  her  ex* 
ecntiott.  He  used,  we  aie  told,  when  the  punishment,  of 
heretics  was  spoken  of,  to  say,  **  We  may  ab^ke  off  the  leaves 
and  lop  the  branches;  but  if  we  do  not  destroy  the  root,  the 
1m^  of  heretics,  (i.  e.  the  princess,)  we  do  nothing."  And 
he  was  right;  for  had  she  been  cut  off,  and  had  the  queen 
of  Scots  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  injury  to  true  religion.  The  Spanish  match  alone 
saved  Elizabeth^  fof  it  beoame  the  interest  of  him  who  had 
the  power  to  do  it  to  protect  her.  Nobler  motives  too  may 
have  actuated  Philip ;  he  may  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  blood  of  a  princess  shed  to  gratify  revenge  and 
bigotry.  Suoh  motives  operated  at  least  on  his  Spanish  aU 
tendants.  Foxe  tells  us  that  when  lo^d  Paget  said  that  the 
king  would  not  have  any  quiet  commonwealth  in  England 
ttidess  her  head  were  stricken  from*  the  shoulders,  the 
Spaniards  answered,  *'  God  forbid  that  their  king  and  master 
should  have  that  mind  to  consent  to  such  a  mischief; ''  and 
he  adds  that  they  never  ceased  urging  Philip  till  he  had  her 
released  from  prison.  To  this  is  to.  bt  added  Elizabeth's  ex- 
treme prudence,  which  prevented  her  enemies  from  gaining 
any.  advantage  ov^r  her^  and  her  feigning  to  be  a  catholic. 
Something  also  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mild  temper  of  car^ 

*  This  young  man  went  ta  the  Continent,  and  be  diftd  ioob  after  at 
'Padua  .,         . 
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dinal  Pcrfe,  his  gentfemanly  feeling,  his  respect  finr  -royal  and 
kindred,  biood,  and  his  influence  oter  the  oaeen. 

Hatfield  was  now  assigned  to  Elizabeth  as  a  residence, 
under  the  charge  of  sir  Thomas  Pq>e,  a  gentlennan  of  honor 
and  humanity,  and  she  was  freqnentiy  received  at  court.  It 
was  proposed  to  mafrjr  her  to  some  foreign  prince,  hot  she 
steadfastJy  declined  all  the  ofers  made  to  her.  She  spent  her 
time  chiefly  iii  reading  the  classics  with  the  learned  Roger 
Ascham. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

MARY.   (comsvBD.) 

1555— 15da 


The  year  1555  opened  with  dismal  prospects  for  the  prod* 
estants.  The  queen  had  already,  even  before  the  parliament 
met,  made  this  reply  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  writing: 
-r-'*  Touching  the  punishment  of  heretics,  methinketh  it 
ought  to  be  done  without  rashness,  not  learing  in  the  mean- 
time to  do  justice  to  [i.  e.  execute]  such  as  by  learning  would 
seem  to  deceive  the  simple ;  akid  the  rest  so  to  be  used  that 
the  people  might  well  perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned 
without  just  occasion;  by  which  they  shidl  both  understand 
the  truth,  nod  beware  not  to  do  the  like.  And  especially 
within  London  I  would  wish  none  to  U  humi  without  some  of 
the  councirs  juresence,  and  both  there  and  every  where  good 
sermons  at  the  same  time."  On  the  23d'  of  January  all  the 
bishop^  went  to  Lambeth  to  receive  the  legate's  blessing  and 
directions.  Pole,  w|^oee  natural  temper  was  mild  and  whose 
character  was  virtuous,  desired  them  to  return  to  their  sees 
and  endeavor  to  win  back  their  flocks  by  gentle  methods. 
On  the  25th  (St.  Andrew's  day)  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sion through  London.  First  went  one  hundred  and  sixty 
priests,  all  in  their  copes;  then  came  eight  bishops,  and 
lastly  Bonner,  bearing  the  host ;  thanksgivings  were  offered 
to<iod  for  reconciling  them^again  to  his  church;  bonfires 
blazed  all  through  the  night,  and  this  day  was  appointed  to 
be  annually  observed  under  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Recon* 
cUiation.  On  the  28th,  the  chancellor,  aided  by  the  bishops 
Bonner,  Tunstall^  Heath,  Thirlby^  Aldricbf  sod  other  pvel* 
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ales,  and  the  duke  pf  Norfolk  and  the  lords  Montagne.  and 
Wharton,  opened  his  court  under  the  legatine  authority  for 
the  trial  of  heretics  at  St.  Mary  Overy's  in  Southwark. 

Thejate  hishops  Hooper,  and  Fer^ar,  and  Rogers,  Taylor, 
and  some  other  dirines  had  been  brought  on  the  22d  before 
the  chancellor  and  council ;  they  had  to  undergo  the  ill  lan- 
guage and  browbeating  of  Gardiner,  but  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  principles.  Hooper  and  Rogers  were  now 
put  on  theif  trial.  The  former  was  charged  with  marrying, 
though  a  priest;,  with  maintaining  that  marriages  may  be  le- 
gally dissolved  for  fornication  and  adultery,  and  that  persons 
so  released  ynay  marry  again ;  and  with  denying  transubstan*^. 
tiation.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  all.  Of  the  last  he  said, 
**  I  have  done  so ;  and  I  now  affirm  that  the  very  natural  body 
of  Christ  is  not  really  and  substantially  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  I  assert,  moreover,  that  the  mass  is  idol- 
atrous, and  the  iniquity  of  the  devil.'' 

Rogers  wa9  asked  if  he  would  accept  the  queen's  mercy 
and  be  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  He  replied  that 
he  had  never  departed  from  that  churchy  and  that  he  would 
not  purchase  the  queen's  clemency  by  relapsing  into  anti- 
christian  doctrines.  Gardiner  charged  him  with  insulting 
his  sovereign.  '<  The  queen's  majesty,  God  save  her  grace ! 
would  have  been  well  enough,"  said  Rogers,  "if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  counsels."  ''The  qqeen  went  before  me," 
said  Gardiner;  '*  it  was  her  own  motion."  *'  I  never  can  nor 
will  believe  it,"  was  the  reply.  Bishop  Aldrich  then  said, 
**  We  of  the  prelacy  will  bear  witness  to  ipy  lord  chSAcellor 
in  this."  '*  Yea,"  replied  Rogers, ''  that  I  believe  well ; " 
which  reply  caused  a  laugh  among  the  by<4tandef8.  Gar- 
diner made  a  long  speech,  and  then  he,  and  his  brethren  rose 
and  took  off  their  caps,  and  he  asked  the  fatal  question,  did 
he  believe  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  really  present  in 
the  sacrament  He  answered  that  he  did  not  The  passing 
of  sentence  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  under  the  pretence 
of  charity,  and  the  two  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the 
Counter  in  Southwark.  Next  morning  they  were  brought 
up  again,  ahd  as  they  refused  to  recant,  they  were  condemned 
on  the  charges  already  mentioned.  Rogers  requested  that 
his  poor  wife,  being  a  stranger,  (she  was  a  German,)  might 
come  and  speak  with  him  while  yet  he  lived.  "  She  is  not 
thy  wife,"  said  Gardiner.  *<rea,  but  she  is,  my  lord," 
replied  Rogers,  '*  and  hath  been  so  these  eighteen  years." 
His  request  was  refused.  The  two  prisoners  were  then 
committed  to  the  sherifb,  with  directiops  to  keep  them  b 
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the  CHnk  till  night,  and  then  to  transfer  them  to  Newgate. 
In  order  that  the  city  might  be  enveloped  in  darkness,  orders 
were  given  that  the  co6ter«mongers,  who  then,  as  now,  sat 
with  candles  at  their  stalls,  should  put  them  out.  But  the 
people  stood  with  lights  at  their  doors,  and  greeted,  prajed 
lor,  and  praised  4be  eonfessors  as  they  passed. 

Sdroe  diijs  ftfler,  Bonner  came  to  Newgate,  and  in  the 
'chapel  performed  the  ceremony  of  degrading  them,  on  which 
occasion  he  rejected  the  renewed  request  of  Rogers  to  be 
allowed  to  see  his  wife.  On  the  4th  of  February  Rogers 
was  led  forth  to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield.  Immense,  erowde 
were  assembled  in  the  streets,  who  cheered  and  applauded 
him  as  he  went  along  repeating  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  Among 
them  he  beheld  his  wife  and  his  ten  children,  one  of  them 
an  infant  at  the  breast.  At  the  Make  a  pardon  was  offered 
him  if  he  would  recaiit ;  he  reftised  it,  and  died  with  con- 
stancy, England's  protestant  protomartyr. 

As  we  ^all  unfortunately  have  more  of  these  horrible 
autos  daft  to  narrate,  we  will  here  describe  the  manner  of 
them.  A  large  stake  or  post  was  "fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a 
ledge  or  step  to  it,  on  which  the  ^victim  was  set,  standing 
stripped  to  his  shirt,  that  he  might  be  visible  to  all  the  spec- 
tators.' He  was  fastened  t6  the  stake  with  chains,  but  his 
arms  were  left  at  liberty.  Fagots  and  bundles  of  reeds  were 
then  piled  around  him,  to  which  fire  was  set,  and  he  was 
thus  consumed. 

The  next  day  (Feb.  5)  Hooper,  whom  it  was  unwisely 
determined  to  burn  in  his  own  diocese,  was  taken  to  near 
St.  Dunsftan's  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  sit  men  of  the  royal  guard,  who  were  to  conduct 
him  to  Gloucester.  Having  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  at  the 
Angel,  St.  Clements,  he  mounted  the  horse  prepared  for  him. 
To  prevent  his  being  recognized  on  the  road,  he  was  made 
to  wear  a  hood  ui^er  his  hat,  which  covered  the  greater 
part  of  his  fare;  and  he  was  never  taken  to  any  of  the  inns 
at  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping.  His  coming 
being  known,  a  large  multitude  of  people  met  him  within  a 
mile  of  Gloucester,  who  loudly  lamented  his  fate.  His 
guards  took  him  to  a  private  house,  and  kindly  allowed  him 
to  pass'  the  next  day  in  aolitary  devotion.  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston,  one  of  his  former  hearers,  and  now  one  of  those 
appointed  to  conduct  his  martyrdom,  came  in  and  saluted 
him,  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in  prayer  that  he  did  not  hear 
him.  Kingston  burirt  into  tears,  and  when  he  drew  his  at- 
lention,  urged  'him  to  save  his  life  and  recant ;   but  hii 
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urguttients  vere  of  n»  nyail,  and  he  reiired  tbankiog  God 
that  be  bad  knowH  the  bishop,  who  had  been  the  meaaa 
of  reclaiming  him  from  ain.  In*  the  eveninjo;  the  major, 
sberifik,    and    aldetrmen   came>  to   re<>eive    bim   from   his 

Saairda.  They  saluted  him  kindly^  and  were  going  to  take 
im  away  to  the  city  gaol ;  but  the  guards,  wboBe  hearts  he 
had  won  on  the  journey,  interceded,  offering  to  be  anawerable 
for  him  if  left  for  this  last  night  in  his  present  lodging ;  to 
this  the  magistrates  eonsentM.  He'  retired  to  rest  at  five 
o'dock,  and,  having  slept  soundly  for  some  hours,  arose 
and  employed  himself  in  fervent  devotion. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  (Feb.  9)  the  sheriffs  came  with 
armed  men  to  conduct  him  to  the  pyre.  He  walked  bia- 
tween  them,  leaning  on  a  suff,  cm  account  of  the  sciatica 
which  had  come  on  him  in  pruoo.  As  it  was  market-day, 
about  seven  thousand  people  were  assembled,  but  strict 
orders  from  the  council  not  to  permit  him  to  address  the 
people  had  been  received.*  The  stake  had  been  fixed  near 
a  great  elm  tree  in  front  of  the  cathedral  where  he  was  wont 
to  preach.  The  ^cutors  filled  the  place  around,  the  houses, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  tree ;  the  priests  of  the  college  stood 
in  the  chamber  over  the  gate.  'When  ho  arrived  he  knelt 
down  and  prayed :  lord  Chandos,  who  presided  at  this  mar- 
tyrdom, observing  those  who  were  nearest  listening  atten^ 
tively  to  his  prayers,  ordered  them  to  remove  to  a  greater 
distance.  A  box  containing  his  pardon  was  set  before  the 
victifp.  "  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it  i "  said  be  twice. 
*'  There  is  no  remedy  then,''  said  Chandos;  '*  despatch, 
<)nickly."  Hooper  then  threw  off  his  gown,  desiring  the 
sheriffs  to  return  it  to  his  host,  to  whom  it  belonged.  He 
would  fain  have  retained  his  hose  and  doublet,  but  the  sheriffs, 
whose  perquisites  they  were  to  be,  would  not  suffer  him, 
"  such  was  'their  greediness."  When  «he  was  fixed  to  the 
stake,  pne  of  his  guards  came  and  kindly  fastened  some  bags 
of  gunpowder  about  him  to  shorten  his  torments.  The  pyre 
was  then  inflamed,  but  most  of  the  wood  was  green,  ana  the 
wind  blew'  the  flames  from  him.  '  At  length  it  blazed  up,  but 
it  sank  again,  leaving  him  all  scorched^  even  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  did  him  little  injury.  His  sufferings, 
laated  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  iie  was 
to  move  his  lips  constantly  in  prayer,  and  to  beat  his 


*  The  oQirCyn  were  agually  enjoined  not  to  ipeak.  Foze  nyg  that 
the  eouncil  uied  'to  threaten  to  cvA  oat  their  tongues,  if  they  old  not 
pledge  themaelvea  to  be  silent 
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breast,  which  he  continued  to  do  with  one  hand  after  hb 
other  arm  had  dropped  off.  At  length  his  agonies'  came  to 
their  close.  ' 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  interesting 
details  of  the  martyrdom  "^  of  Taylor,  Saunders,  Bradford, 
and  others,  who  at  this  tii!ne  sealed  their  testimony  to  the 
truth  with  their  blood.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all  died 
with  •  the  utmost  constancy,  especially  those  who  wer^  mar- 
ried,  thus  nobly  refuting  the  slanderous  assertions  of  their 
adversaries,  that  sensual  pleasure  was  the  bait  which  allured 
them  to  the  reformed  creed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  conden^nation  of  Hooper 
and  Rogeris,  the  chancellor  sat  no  more,  but  resigned  the 
odious  office  to  Bonner,  of  whom  it  ha^  been  truly  said, 
that  he  «  seems  to  have  been  of  so  detestable  a  nature,  that 
if  there  had  been  no  persecution  he  must  have  sought  other 
means  of  Venting  his  cruelty."  What  Qardiner's  motive 
could  have  been  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  perhaps,  as  small 
matters  often  ](>roduce  great  effects,  it  was  the  shame  and 
annoyance  caused  by  the  constant  references  of  his  victims 
to  his  own  writings,  and  his  own  oaths,  that  induced  hink  to  de 
volve  the  t^k  to  one  untroubled  with  shame  or  compunction. 
Cert&inly  it  was  not  humanity  that  actuated  him.  Another 
notable  circumstance  is  ibis:  —  Ot^  the  10th  of  February, 
Alfonso  de  Castro,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  confessor  to  the 
king;  preached  a  sermon  ill  which  he  condemned  these 
sanguinary  proceedings  in  very  strong  terms,  as  contrary  to 
both  the  text  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel..  Whether  the  friar 
in  doing  so  acted  from  conscience  or  the  directions  of  Philip 
cannot  be  ascertained.  If  the  latter  wa^  the  cause,  it  must 
have  been  that  Philip,  seeing  the  horror  caused  by  these  bar- 
barous executions,  and  knowing  that  they  would  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  that  he  would  thus  lose  all  chance  of  obtaining 
the  government  of  England,  took  this  mode  of  clearing  him- 
self. But  the  stratagem,  if  it  was  such,  was  of  no  avail ;  in 
a  few  weeks  the  piles  were  rekindled,  and  every,  one  knew 
that  he  had  such  influence  over  the  queen  that  he  could  have 
ended  the  persecution  at  his  pleasure. 

The  possessors  of  the  church  lands,  as  we  have  seen« 
seem  to  have  cared  little  about  religion  ot  conscience  in 

*  Lingard  dispoaei  of  Hooper  and  all  thew  martvra  in  the  compaai 
of  half  a  p&ffe-  "  Tp  describe  the  safferinga  of  each  individaal,"  aaya 
he,  "  would  fatigaethe  patience  and  torture  the  feelings  of  the  reader." 
Hiough  it  may  seem  uncharitable,  we  iuspect  there  were  other  i 
for  this  silence. 
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•otnpsrisoa  with  their  houses  and  manors;  bat  they  now  ran 
some  risk  of  seeing  their  rights  of  possession  disputed.  A 
splendid  embassy,  headed  by  lord  Montague,  Thirl  by  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Karne,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  lay  the 
submission  of  England  before  the  papal  throne.  But  while 
they  were  on  the  road,  pope  Fius  died ;  and  his  successor 
Marcellus,  one  of  those  excellent  men  whom  chance  rather 
than  design  seems  to  have  placed  on  the  sent  of  St.  Peter,* 
followed  him  to  thetoinb  within  a  few  days,  after  his  eleva- 
tion/ The  choice  pf  the  college  now  fell  on  tlie  cardinal 
Garaffa,  a  man  hitherto  distinguished  foic  the  austerity  of  his 
manners.  Bat,  when  placed  .on  a  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.,  he  displayed  his  real  character,  and  in  pomp, 
in  arrogance,  and  in  nepotism  he  yielded  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  This  haughty  pontiff  condescended  to  forgive 
the  English  nation  the  sin  oif  their  defection,  and^  he  con* 
firmed  the  erectipn  of  Ireland  into  a. kingdom ;  but  he  spoke 
strongly  of  the  guilt  of  detaining  any  portion  of  the  church 
property,  ^and  seemed  determined  16  insist  on  its  restitution. 
His  pride,. however,  yielded,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  con* 
sideratioHs  of  expediency.       > 

While  England  was  thus  brought  again  within  the  papal 
fold,  and  the  tortures  *of  the  heretics  proved  how  sincerely 
her  government  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Rome,  Cranmer» 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  lay  in  prison  expecting  the  fate  which 
they  knew  awaited  .them.  In  the  beginning  of  March  in 
the  preceding  year,  they  had  been  transmitted  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  required  to  dispute  with  a  commission, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Weston,  on  the  subject  of  the  eUcha* 
rist  and  the  mass.  This  disputation  lasted  for  three  days. 
The  prisoners  met  with  little  but  sophistry,  insult,  and  d^ 
rision;  and  as  they  steadfastly  maintained  their  opinions, 
they  were  condemned  as  heretics,  *^  themselves,  their  fautors 
and  patrons."  A  grand  mass  was  celebrated  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  to  which  succeeded  a  procession,  Weston  carry- 
ing the  deified  wafer  under  a  canopy.  The  .commissioners 
then  quitted  Oxford ;  Cranmer,  probably  being  regarded  hb 
an  attainted  traitor,  was  confined  in  the  common  jail,  which 
was  named  Bocardo ;  the  other  two  prelates  were  kept  in 
separate  houses. 

As  there  was  no  laW  at  this  time  by  which  4eniers  of  the 

*  *<  I  eoold  not  believe,*'  wrote  the  arehbishop  of  Salerno,  **  that 
Santa  Croce  ooold  be  made  the  pone ;  becauie  all  bis  mannen,  and  ths 
path  in  which  be  walked,  aeeiaea.to  me  to  be  the  contrary  to  that  by 
whieb  the  papaey  ii  obtained." 
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rend  pf^esence  eoold  be  biirdtY  the  gcnfernment  was  obliged  to 
wnit  4111  pftrlMinent  flhouid  ha^e  armed  them  with  powers  for 
the  fHirpose.  The  prelates  were,,  therefore,  left  in  their 
prisons  till  th^  auturaa  of  the  following  year,  (1555,)  when 
Brookes  bishop  of  Gloucester  came  down,  by  commission 
from  the  legate,  as  papal  siilnleiegate,  attended,  by  two 
civilians,  Martin  and  Storey,  as  the  royal  proctors,  ffe 
opened  l^s  commission  •  (Sept.  12)  ih  St.  Mary's  churchy 
seated  on  a  scaffbld.  ten  feet  high,  over  the  high  altar.  Cran* 
mer  was  led  in,  haoiled  in  his  doctor's  dress ;  he  took  no 
notice  of  Brookes,  but  saluted  the  royal  proctors.  Brookes 
observed  that  his  present  situation  entitled  him  to  more  re* 
spect.  Cranmer  mildly  replied  that  he  meant  no  personal 
disrespect  to  Atm,  but  that  he  had  solemnly  sworn  never  to 
re^admit  the  bishop  of  Rome's  authority  into  the  realm. 
Brookes  then  addressed  him,  charging  him  with  heresy, 
perjury,  treason)  and  adultery.  Martin) followed  in  the  same 
strain.  Cranmer,  being  .permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence, 
knelt  down  and  repeated  the  Lord's -prayer ;  he  then  rose, 
and  reciting^  the  creed,  prdceeded  to  deny  the  authority  of 
the' pope,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  practice  of  saying 
prayers  in  a  foreign  language.  Speaking  of  his  book  on  the 
eucharist,  he  maintained^  that  it  was  conformable  to  the 
decisions  of  the  church  for  the.  first  thousand  years.  <*  If 
from  aoy  doctor  who,  wrote  within  that  period,"  said  he,  *'  a 
passage  can  be  brought  proving  the  aui^borized  prevalence 
of  a  belief  in  the  corporal  presence,  I  will  give  over."  He 
objected  to  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him,  as  be'mg 
perjured  men,  who  had  before  sworn  to  renounce  the  pope. 
The^ext  day  he  was  cited  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
pope  within  eighty  days,  and  was  then  sent  back  to  his 
prison. 

On  the  30th  of.  September  Brookes  sat  again,  aided  by 
White  of  Lincoln  and  Holiman  of  Bristol.  Ridley  was 
brought  before  them.  He  took  off  his  cap,  but  when,  the 
compaission  in  the  name  of  the  p<^  and  legate  was  read  he 
put  it  on  again. .  He  was  remonstrated  with,  and  on  the 
whole  was  treated  with  civility.  Five  articles,  two  of  which 
related  to.transubstantiatioo  and  the  mass,  were  offered  to 
him  to  subscribe.  He  refused,  and  he  repeated  his  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  court  Ridley  was  then  re- 
moved, and  Latimer  was  brought  in.  The  venerable  man 
was  clad  if|  a  threadbare  firiese  gown,  fastened  round  his 
hips  by  a  common  leathern  girdle;  he' had  a  nightcap  on  his 
head,  covered  by*  a  handkerchief,  over  which  was  t  trades* 
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■wi'b  cap  witb  flaps  buttoiiBd  ander  his  cUn.  Hif  T^stv 
meut  was  suspended  from,  his  girdle,  and  hiti  speotaclea 
from  his  neok;  be  heid  his  hat  in  his  hand.  While  treated 
him  with  courtesy,  and*  exhorted  him  to  be  recpnciied  to 
the  church;  Latimer,  having  oblamed  permission  to  sit, 
proceeded  to  refute  his  arguments',  and  he  quoted  from  a 
sermon  lately  puUiahed  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
Scripture  was  perverted  in  support  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
*«  What  clipping  of  God's  coin  is  this ! "  added  he  in  his 
usual  manner.  These  words  .caused  a  laugh,  which  in* 
creased  when  it  was  made  knowp  that  Brookes  himself  was 
the  preacher.  *'Was  it  yours,  my  lord?"  said  Latimer, 
"indeed  I  know  not  your  lordship,  neither  did  I  lev^  see 
you  before,  neither  yet  see  you  now  through  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  shining  between  you  and  me."  The  merriment 
was  redoubled  at  this  simple  address ;  Latimer,  who  felt  its 
unsuitableaess  to  the  occasion,;  then  said,  "  Why,  my  mas- 
ters, this  is  no  laughij^  matter,  I  answer  upon  life  and  death. 
*  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and 
weep ! ' "  After  some  more  conversation  he  was  required  to 
subscribe  the  five  articles.  He  refused,  protesting  at  the 
same  time,  like  Ridley,  against  the  authority  of  the  coijirt. 

The  next  morning  RiSey  was  a^ain  brought  before  the 
court.  He  remained  qovered,  but  his  cap  was  taken  off  by 
order  of  bishop  White.  He  gave  in  a  written  answer  on  the 
subject  of  the  five  articles,  and,  having  again  refused  to  sub- 
scribe them,,  he  was  excommunicated  as  an  impugi^er  of  the 
real  presence,  transubstantiatien,  and  the  propitiatory  aac- 
rifice  of  the  mass.  Latimer  was  next  brought  in;'  he  was 
exhorted  to  return- into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church ;  he 
asserted  that  he  never  was  out  of  it,  but  he  reprobated  tbosc$ 
who  artfully  confounded  it  wiUi  the  Romish  church,  ^htch 
last  he  said  ought  rather  to  be  called  diabolical.  He  then 
tefbsed  to  sub^ribe,  and  was  excommunicated. ' 

Some  days  after,  the  mockery  of  degradation  was  under- 
gone by  the  two  martyrs.  When  Ridley  was  forced,  to  put 
on  the  Romish  vestments,  he  said,  alluding 4o  the  indignities 
offered  to  Chriat,  '*  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,,  nor 
the  servant  above*  his  lord."  When  ft  was  over,  he  gave 
Brookes  a  supplication,  which  he  requested  him  to  present 
to  the  queen.  It  was  on  behalC  of  some  tenants  of  the  see  of 
London,  to  whom  he  had  given  leases  which  Bonner  refused 
to  allow, 'and  of  his  sister,  whose  husband  he  had  placed  in  a 
situation  .of  which  Bonner  had  deprived  him.  At  the  name 
37» 
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of  his  sister,  tears  checked  his  utterance.    **  This  is  nature 
that  moveth  we" said  he,  " hut  I  have  ndw  done." 

The  roUowing  rooming  (Oct.  16)  the  martyrs  were  led 
from  their  prisons  to  the  pyre  in  the  old  city^itoh,  opposite 
Baliol  college.  As  Ridley  passed  by  Bocardb,  he  looked  op, 
hoping  to  catch  a  last  View  of  Granmer;  but  he  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  an  argument  with  De  Soto,  a  Spanish 
dominican,  and  some  others.  He  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  prison,  whence  he  had  a  view  of 
the  pyre,  and  on  hb  knees  with  outspread  hands  prayed  to 
God  to  give  them  constancy  of  faith  and  hope  in  their  agony. 
When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  they  embraced 
each  other,  and  Ridley  said,  '*  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for 
God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  fire  or  else  strengthen 
UB  to  abide  it.'*  They  kissed  their  stakes,  knelt  and  prayed, 
and  then  conversed  together.  Dr.  Smyth,  a  man  who  always 
thought  with  those  in  power,'  then  mounted  a  pulpit,  and 
preached  from  the  text "  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing ; "  and  the  sort 
of  charity  which  his  discourse  contained  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured: when  he  had  concluded,  Ridley  craved  permission 
of  lord  Williams  of  Thame,  who  presided,  to  make  a  reply. 
Permission  Was  refused,  and  they  were  ordered  ta  make 
ready  for  death.  Ridley  distributed  parts  of  his  clothes  and 
various  little  articles  among  his  friends.  When  Latimer  was 
stripped  he  appeared  arrayed  in  a  new  shroud,  and  he  who  had 
lately  been  enfeebled  by  age  'and  infirmity  now  *<  stood  bolt 
upright,"  says  Foxe, ''  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly 
behold."  When  they  were  fastened  to  the  stakes,  Ridley's 
brother-in-law  attached  bags  of  gunpowder  to  them.  A 
lighted  fagot  was  then  thrown  at  their  feet.  '*  Be  of  good, 
comfort,  master  Ridley,"  then  said  Latimer,  ''and  play  the 
man.  We  shall  this  day,  by  God's  grace,  light  in  England 
such  a  candle  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put^out."  He  washed 
his  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  fiameir,  and  then  stroked  his  face 
with  them,  and  crying, "  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soal ! " 
speedily  expired.  Ridley's  sufTerings  were  greatly  protract- 
ed ;  the  bottom  of  the  pyre  being  composed  of  furze,  with 
fagots  heaped  upon  it,  the  fiame  beneath  was  at  first  strong, 
and  it  burnt  his  lower  extremities,  but  it  then  subsided.  In 
agony  he  cried,  "  O,  for  Christ's  sake  let  the  fire  come  unto 
me ! "  His  brother-in-law  heaped  on  more  fagots ;  the  victim 
became  enveloped  in  a  dense  smoke,  when  he  kept  crying, 
**  1  caiinot  burn ;  O,  let  tlie^re  come  unto  me ! "  Some  of  the 
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fagots  werid  th^n  removed ;  tbe  j|ame  sprang  ap,  the  smoke 
cleared  pff,  and  it  was  seen  that  on  one  side  his  shirt  was  not 
OTen  discolored.  He  .turned  eagerly  to  the  flaine,  the  gun*- 
powder  exploded,  and  he  ceased  to  exist 

The  arch-persecutor  Gardiner  soon  followed  his  victims  to 
the  tomb.  He  had  been  snffi^ring  from  disease  of  late.  On 
the  2l8t  of  October,  when  the  parliament  met,  he  addressed 
it,  and  displayed  even  more,  than  his  usual  powers.  But  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  him  ,*  he  returned  to  his  house,  where 
he  died  on  the  l2th,of  November.  ^He  is  said  to  have  shown 
some  penitence;  for  on  our  Savior's  passion,  being  read  to 
him,  when  they  came  to  St.  Peter's  denial  he  bade  them  stop 
there,  for  said  he,.  V I  have  denied  with  Peter,  I  have  gone 
out  with  Peter,  but  I  have  toot  yet  wept  bitterly  with  Peter ;" 
words/ however,  rather  ambiguous.  He  was,  as  his  whole  life 
shows,' a  worldly-minded,  ambitious  roan,  pf  unscrupulous 
conscience, proud  and  arrogant,  false  and  artful.  There- 
formers  charged  him  with  looseness  and  incontinehce  of  living. 
He  was,  however,  an  able  statesman,  and  there  is  something 
not  unworthy  of  fespect  in  his  conduct  during  the  late  reign .^ 

The  parliament,  owing  either  to  this  want  of  Gardiner  to 
manage  it,  or  to  the  horror-  caused  by  the  late  sanguinary 
proceedings,  or  aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance,  was  much 
less  compliant  than  was  wished.  The  queen's  zeal  bad  already 
led  her  to  giite  back  to  the' church  such  portions  of  its  lands 
as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  but  she  wished  to  do 
more,  and  to  restore  the  tenths,  first*fruits,  etc.,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  pope  to  Henry  VHI.  by  the  act 
which  made  him  supreme  head  of  thechurch.  This  mreasure 
pa^ed  the  lords  without  opposition,  but  the  resistance  in  the 
commons  was  vigorous,  the  numbers  being  VJ3  for,  126 
against  it.  Asu  revenue  of  60,000/.  a  year  was  thus  aban- 
doned, the  commons  were  naturally  indignant  at  being 
called  on  to  grant  considerable  supplies.  *'  W  hat  justice  is 
there,"  ^aid  they,  "in  taxing  the  subject  to  relieve  the  . 
sovereign's  necessities,,  when  she  refuses  to  avail  herself  of 
funds  legally. at  her  disposal^ '/  The  ministers  were  finally 
obliged  to  be  content  witfi  much  less  than  they  orij^inally  de- 
manded. The  commons  Vefused  to  pass  a  bill  of  penalges 
against  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  and  those  who  had  sought 
refuge  abroad  against  persecution,  and  another  to  disable 
certain  persons  from  acting  za  justices'of  peace ;  for  it  was 
k;nown  that  their  aversion  to  persecution  was  their  offence. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  9th  of  December. 

When  Philip  found  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  had  been 
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all  an  illumoD^  and  dial  there  remaineil  Uttla  or  no  hope  of 
offiipring,  and  aaw  the  otter  impoeaibility  of  his  ever  acquiring 
the  .  afiectiona  of  the  nation,  he  readily  complied  with  hia 
father's  desire  of  remrning  to  Flanders^  He  took  his  leave 
of  the  queen  on  the  4th  of  S^tember,  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
following  month  the  emperor  made  to  him  the  famous  resign 
nation  of  his  dominions.  Mwy  meantime  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  his  absence  by  persecutinff  her 'heretical  subjects 
and  by  reestablishing  the  friars  in  their,  houses ;  the  Gray 
Friars  were  replaced  at  Greenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Shene, 
and  the  Brigittins  at  Sion;  Westminster  again  became  an 
abbey,  and  the  house  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  rose  from 
its  ruins.  She  doubtless,  in  her  blind  fanaticism,  reckoned 
it  as  not  her  least  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  that  in  the  course 
of  this  year  not  less  thaa  sixty-eeven  impugners  of  the  real 
presence;  of  whpm  four  were  bishops  and  fifteen  were  priests, 
had  perished  in  the  flames. 

Cranmer  still  lay  in  prison.  He  had  written  a,  very  manly 
letter  to  the  qiieen,  wherein  he  stated  his  reasons  for  denying 
the  pope's  authority.  To  this,  by  her  direction,  Pole  wrote 
a  reply ;  it  was  in  his  usual  vague,  declamatory  style,  well  8e»* 
soned  with  invective,  but  containing  a  memorable  attestation 
of  Cranmer's  merciful  exercise  of  his  authority.  "  Nor  does 
it  at  all  avail,''  says  he,  "to  excuse  you,  that  you  have 
slaughtered  no  one,  but  have  b^ep  benign  and  gentle  to  all ; 
ibr  I  hear  this  asserted  by  some.  But  these  know  not  what 
they  say,  nor  do  you  perhaps  know  whether  you  have  slain 
any  one,  because  you  did  not  enter  Christ's  fold  with  this 
design,  nor,  after  you  entered  it,  are  consciouM  to  yourself  of 
haying  sought  the  blood  of  any."  The  pontiff,  meantime,  a» 
soon  as  the  eighty  days  were  expired,  condemned  him,  colla- 
ted Pole  to  the  primacy,  and  issued  a  commission  for  CraiH 
mer's  degradation. 

On  the  14^h  of  February,  (1556,)  Bonner  of  London  and 
Thirlby  of  Ely  took  their  seat  io  the  choir  of  Christ-church 
at  Oxford,  as  papal  commissioners.  Cranmer  was  led  in ;  the 
commission  was  read,  dwelling  sis  usual  on  the  papal  im- 
partiality, and  stating  what  ample  time  had  been  given  to  the 
accused  to  proceed  with  his  appeal  and  defence..  <' My 
lord,"  cried  Cranmer,  '*  wh^tlies  be  these  I  that  I,  being  con- 
tinually in  prison,  and  never  suffered  to  have  counsel  or  ad« 
vocnte  at'  home,  should  procure  witness  and  appoint  counsel 
at  Rome.  God  must  needs  punish  this- open  and  slyuieless 
falsehood.".  When  the  commission  was  read,  the  varioua 
Romish  veatments,  made  of  >  canvaaa  by  way  of  insult,  were 
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-produced,,  and  be  wa^  arrajred  in  them;  a  mock  mitre  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and  a  mock  crosier  in  his  hand.  The 
brutal  Bonner  then  began  to  scoff  at  him.  **  This  is  the 
man/'  cried  he, ''  that  hath  despised  the  pope;  and  how  is  to 
be  judged  by  him !  This  is  the  man  that  hath  pulled  down 
so  many  churches,  and  now  is  come  to  be  judged  in  a  church ! 
This  is  the  man  that  conteqmed  the  blessed  sacrament^  and 
now  is  come  t6  be  condemned  before  that  sacrament ! " 
Anc^so  he  ran  on,  though  Thirl  by  kept  puHing  him  by  the 
sleeve,  to  remind  him  of  a  promi^  he  had  made  him  to  treat 
the  archbishop  with  respect.  When  they  went  to  take  the 
crosier  from  him,  Granmer  held  it  fast,  and  drew  from  his 
sleeve  an  appeal  to  the  next  free  general  council.  Thirlby, 
who  wais  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  and  had  been  very  intimate 
with  the  primate,  shed  floods  of  tears,  declared  that  he  sat 
there  against  his  will,  and  implored  him^  to  recant ;  but  the 
vulgar-minded  Bonner  could  not  conceal  his  exultation 
when  he  saw  hb  metropolitan  degraded.  <*  Now  you  are  no 
longer  My  Lord,"  said  he ;  and  he  continued  to  speak  of 
him  as  '*  this  gentleman  here." 

Crahmer  was  noiiv, civilly  degraded,  and  might  be  burtit; 
but  his  enemies  would  have  him  morally  degraded  also. 
Every  engine  was  therefore  set  at  work  to  induce  him  to  re- 
cant. The  dean.of  Christ^church  visited  him,  and  invited 
him  to  the  deanery.  He  was  there  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  was  induced  to  play  a  match  at  his  favorite 
game  of  bowls.  The  conversation,' in  which  John  de  Villa 
'  Garcia,  a  Spanish  friar,  lately  made  professor  of  theologf, 
bore  a  leading  pdirt,  turned  much  on  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects; he  was  assured  that  the  queen  felt  favorably  toward 
him.  "  But  then,"  it  was  added,  **  her  majesty  will  have 
Grattmer  a  catholic,  or  she  will  have  no  Cranmer  at  all." 
To  these  various  temptations  he  at  length  yielded,  and  he 
certainly  was  induced  to  make  a  recantation  of  some  kind; 
but  the  matter  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

There  are,  in  fact,  not  less  ^ban  -six  recantations  preserved 
which  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  subscribed.  Of  these,  the 
fif^h  alone  contains  an  unequivocal  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
popery ;  and  it  has  been  well  asked,  if  be  signed  this,  why 
require  him  to  sign  the  last,  —  a  vague,  inflated  document, 
evidently  the  composition  of  Pole  ?  Most  of  these  papers 
were,  from  the  ambiguous  terms  (6uch  as  ''  catholic  church") 
employed  in  them,  such  as  might  have  been  subscribed  with 
some  reserve  of  conscience ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  Ridley  and 
Latimer  would  never  have  put  their  hand  to  them.    The  love 
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of  life,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  }ed  Cranmer  into  duplieity^ 
and  we  have  his  own  assertion  that  he  had  written  or  signed 
papers  containing  '<  manyAhings  untrue." 

Awiire  of  his  duplicity,  or  determined  that  it  should. not 
uiFe  ,him,  the  government  bad  sent  down  the  writ  for  his  ex- 
ecution ;  but  his  fate  was  concealed  from*  him.  Qn  the  day 
before  he  was  to  die,  Dr.  Cole,  who  was  to  preach  at  his 
death,  visited  him.  **  Have  you  continued,"  said  he,  **  in  the 
.catholic  faith  wherein  I  left  you?  "  "  Bv  God's  grace,"  r^ 
plied  Cranmer,  still  dissembling, ''  I  iihall  be  daily  more  con- 
firmed it-  the  catholic  faith.".  Early  next  morning  (March 
21)  Cole  came  again,  and  asked  if  he  had  aqy  money  ;  being 
aiv^wered  in  the  negative,  he  gave  him  fifteen  crowns.  He  ex- 
horted him  to  constancy  in  the  faith, .and  VilU  Garcia  then 
came  and  urged  him  to  sign  a  seventh  recantation,  which  he 
would  be  required  to  make  in  public.  Cranmer  wrote  two 
copies  of  it,  one  for  himself  and  another  for  the  friar,  but  he 
signed' neither.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  he  was  led 
forth  to  be  burnt  in  the  place  whef  e  his  friends  had  suffered, 
but  as  the  morning  was  wet  the  sermon  was  to  be  preached 
in  St.  Mary's  church.  He  walked  thither.'— now,  it  would 
seem,  aware  of  his  fate — 'between  two  friars,  who  mumbled 
psalms  as  they  went ;  and  as  they  entered  the  church  they 
sang  the  Nunc  dinuHis,  .which  must  have  assured  him  that 
his  time  was  come.  He  was  placed  on  a  platform  opposite 
the  pulpit, !'  and  when  he  had  ascended  it  he  kneeled  down  and 
prayed^  weeping  tenderly,  Which  moved  a' great  number  to 
tears,  that  had  conceived  an  assured  hope  of  .his  conversion 
and  repentance."  Coje  then  commenced  his  sermon,  by 
assigning  reasons  why,  in  the  present  case,  a  heretic^  though 
penitent,  should  be  burnt ;  and  when  he  had  gone  through 
them,  he  added, "  There  are  other  reasons  which  have  moved 
the  queen  and  council  to  order  the  execution  of  the  person' 
here  present,  but  which  are  not  meet  and  convenient  for 
every  man's  understanding."  He  then  exhorted  Cranmer, 
<and  assured  him  that  masses  and  dirges  should  be.  ohanted 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He  concluded  by  calling  on 
all  present  to.pray  for  the  prisoner.  All  knelt.  ''  I  think," 
says  the  writer,  ^*  there  was  never  such  a  numl>er  so  earnestly 
praying  together ;  for  they  that  hated  him  before,  now  loved  him 
for  his  conversion  and  hope  of  continuance;  they  that  loved 
him  before,  could  not  suddenly  hate  him,  having  hope  of  his 
confession  again  of  his  fall.  So  love  and  hope  increased  devo- 
tion on  every  side."  Cole  then  called  on  Cranmer  to  perform 
his  promise  Und  make  a  confession  of  his  fslith,  so  that  all 
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Might  ondarstand  timt  he  was  a  catholic  indeed.    **  I  wffl  do 
it/'  said  Cranmer,  **  and  ^at  with  a  good  will." 

He  rose,  put  off  his  <\ap,  and  briefly  addk'essed  the  people] 
then  drawing  from  his  sleeve  a  writteii  prayer,  repeated  it 
aloud.  Having  concluded  it,  he  knelt  down  and  repeated 
die  Lord's  prayer,  in  which  all  joined,  kneeling  also.  He 
then  rose,  and  calmly  aYid  gravely  addressed  the  people,  ex« 
horting  them  <<  not  to  set  overmuch  by  the  false  glosing 
world,  to  obey  the  king  and  queen,  to  love  one  Another  Itkb 
brethren  and  sistren,  to  give  unto  the  poor."  He  then  de- 
clared his  belief  in  the  creed,  and  in  ail  thin^  taught  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  «*  Ai^d  now,"  said  he, "  I  am 
come  to  the'  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  otl^r  .thing  that  I  ev^r  s^aid  or  did  in  my  life,  and 
that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth; 
which  here  now!  renounce  and  refuse,  as  things  written  with 
my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thouglH  in  my  hearty 
and  writ  for  fear  6f  death,  and  to  ^ave  my  life  if  might  be ; 
and  4hat  is  all  such  papers  as  I  have  written  or  signed  since 
my  degradation,  wherein  [  have  written  many  things  untrue'; 
and  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  my  hand  when  I  i^ome  to  the  fire  shall  first  be 
burned.  And  As  for  the  pope,  (  refuse  him  as  Christ's  en- 
emy, and. Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine."  At  these 
words  murmurs  were  heard.  Lord  Williams  charged  him 
with  dissembling.  **  Alas,  my  lord,**  said  he,  *'  I  have  beea 
a  man  that^all  my  life  loved  plainness,  and  until  this  time 
never  did  I  dissemble  against  the  truth ;  I  km  most  sokry  for 
this  my  fault,  but  now  is  the  time  in  which  I  must  strip  off 
all  disguise."  He  would  have  spoken  more,  but  Oole  cried 
out,  *'  Stop  the  heretic's  mouth,  and  take  him  away." 
,  He  was  now  hurried  away  to  the  stake ;  he  stripped  him* 
self  with  haste  and  stood  in  his  shirt ;  when  he  took  off'  his 
caps  his  head  appeared  quite  bald,  his  beard  was  white  and 
flowing.  He  again  declared  **  that  he  repented  his  recanta- 
tion right. sore;  whereupon  the  lord  Williams  cried,  *  Make 
short,  make  short  1 '  Fire  being  now  put  to  him,  he  stretched 
out  his  ri^ht  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame,  and  held 
it  there  a  good  space  before  the  fire  came  to  any  other  paH 
of  his  body,  when  his  hand  was  seen  of  every  man  sensibly 
burning,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice, '  This  hand  hath  offend* 
ed.' "  His  sufferings  were  short,  as  the  fire  soon  blazed  fieirce- 
ly ;  his  heart  was  found  entire  amidst  the  ashes.  **  His  pi|* 
tiencein  the  t9rment,"adds  this  writer,  **  his  courage  in  dying, 
if  it  had  been  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  weal  of  his  country, 
Of  the  testimony  of  *truth,  as  it  was  4br  a  fieraicioiis  error»  I 
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could  wprthily  haVe  commended  the  example^  and  marked  k 
with  the  fame  of  any  father  of  ancient  time.  His  death 
much  grieved  every  man,  —  his  friends  for  Jove,  his  enemies 
for  pity,  strangers  for  a  common  kind  of  humanity  whereby 
we  are  bound  to  one  another."  *     ^ 

Thus  terminated  the  mortal  career  of  Thotnas  Granmer,  a 
man  possessed  of  every  virtue  but  firmness.  His  taJents 
were  not  of  a  high  order,  and  the  modesty  of  his  ^temper 
made  him  defer  too  implicitly  to  the  opinions  of  others;  but 
we  doubt  if  he  ever,  except  in  th^  /natter  of  his  recantation, 
acted  against  his  conscience,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Joan 
Bocher,  his  conscience  was  not  always  well  informed.  His 
recantation  we  feel  hardly  inclined  to  regret,  it  afforded  such 
occasion  for  the  display  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  and  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  sincerie  repentance.  "  Let  those,"  says 
a  writer,  whose  beautiful  reflections  we  love  Ho  quote,  "  let 
those  who  require  unbending  virtue  in  the  mo;st  tempelstuous 
times  condemn  the  amiable  and  faulty  primate ;  others  who 
are  not  so  certain  of  their  own  steadiness  will  coiisider  his 
fate  as  perhaps  th&  most  miemorable  example  in  history  of  a 
soul  which,  though  debased,  is  not  depraved  by  ah  act  of 
weakness,  and  preserves  an  heroic  courage  after  the  forfeiture 
of  honor,  its  natural  spur,  and  in  general  its  inseparable 
companion." 

The  veify  day  of  Craftmer**  martyrdom  Pole,  who  had  now 
at  length  taken  priest's  orders,  said  his  lirst  mass,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Out  of  decorum  he  had  deferred  the  ceremony  while  Cran- 
mer  lived,  and  surely  the  same  feeling  might  have  induced 
him  to  defer  it  a  little  longer.  Many  people  applied^to  him 
the  words  Of  the  prophet  to  Ahab  concerning  Naboth : 
''Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  poss.ession ? "  Along 
with  the  primacy  Pole  retained  for  some  time  the  see  of 
Winchester ;  and  when  at  length  he  gave  it  up  to  Whjte,  he 
made  him  covenant  to  pay  him  1000/.  a-year  out  of  it. 
Money  is  said  to  have  been  employed  at  Rome  to  have  this 
contract,  which  savored  of  simony,  allowed.  The  queen 
also  gave  him.  several  estates  belonging  to  the  crown.  -  The 
following  year  the  vindictive  pontiff,  who  was  Pole's  per- 
sonal eneohy,  revoked  his.  legatine  commission,  and  pro> 
posed  transferring  it  to  old  friar.  Peto,  who  was  now  the 
queen's  confessor,  and  whom  he  made  a  cardinal  for  the 
purpose.     But  Mary  firmly  supported  Pole ;  the  pope's  mes- 

*  The  extracti  above  are  from  the  narrative  of  a  oatholio  who  waa 
yiMent:  it  it  given  by  Btiype  in  hia  Li^  of  Cranmer. 
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lenger,  with  the  bat  and  letters,  was  stopped  at  Calais^  and 
'the  course,  of  public' events  at  this  time  impeded  the  pro* 


Philip,  who  was  now  at  war  With  France,  was  anxious 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  England.  For  this  purpose  he  came 
over  in  March,  1557.  He  assured  the 'queen  that  it  would 
be  hfis  last  visit  if  he  was  refused.  Mary  was  of  course 
most  desirous  of  gratifying  him,  but  Pole  and  other  members 
of  the  council  were  decidedly  opposed  to  engaging  England 
in  a  war  for  Spanish  interests.  Fortunately  for  Philip,  just 
at  this  time  Thomas  Stafford,  grandson  to  the  last  duke  of 
Buckingham,  sailed  with  a  small  forc^  from  Dieppe,  landed 
and  seized  the  old  castle  of  Scarborough,  and  put  forth  a 
proclamation  stating  that  he  was  come  to  deliver  the  nation 
from  its  present  thraldom,  to  the  Spaniards.  But  no  one 
joined  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on  t|)e  fourth 
day  (April  28)  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland.  He  was 
brought  up  to  London  and  beheaded,  after  being  made  to 
confess  that  the  king  of  France  had  aided  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  enterprise.  The  resistance  of  the  council,  whom 
the  queen  had  in  vain  menaced  even  wi(h  a  dismissal,  was 
now  overcome,  and  war  was  declared  against  France. 

The  queen,  who  two  years  before  had  had  recourse  to  sun- 
dry  unjust  and  violent  modes  of  raising  money,  put  some  of 
them  now  again  in  practice,  especially  that  of  privy  seals^ 
that  is,  letters  addressed  to  persons  of  substance  requiring 
them  to  lend  the  suras  specified  in  them  to  the  crown.  Tp 
victual  a  fleet  she  seized  ^1  the  corn  that  could  be  come  at 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and  having  by  the  aid  of  impress- 
ment raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  she  sent  it  un- 
der the  earl  of  Pen(broke  to  join  that  of  Philip  in  the  Low 
Countries.  In  order  to  secure  herself  against  disturbances 
at  home,  she  put  into  the  Tower  such  of  the  sentry  as  she 
most  suspected,  and  they  were  ti^ken  thither  either  by  night, 
or  muffled  up,  that,  they  might  not  be  recognized. 

The  Spanish  army,  when  joined  by  the  English  auxilia- 
ries, numbered  forty  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  commanded  it,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  St.  Qnintin«- 
The  constable  Montmorency  advanced  to  its  relief;  but 
failing  in  his  attempts  to  throve  succor  into  the  town,  he 
waa  attacked  on  his  retreat  by  the  besieging  army,  and  de- 
feated (Aug.  ,10)  with  a  loss  of  threo  thousand  men.  The 
English  fleet  meantime  made  descents  oi^  various  parts  of 
the  coast  of  France.  The  French,  however,  soon  hafl  ample 
revenge  on  the  English  (jueen  for  her  share  in  the  war. 
VOL.  1.  38 
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The. duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  tecdied  from  Italy,  re* 
solved  to  attempt  a  plan^  which  had  been  sdgffested  by  the 
admiral  Coligni,  for  surprising  Calais,  tn  the  month  of 
December  .he  assembled  at  Compeigne  an  army  of  twenty* 
five  thousand  men,  with  a  large  battering  train;  and  while 
it  was  expected  tha^  he  would  attempt  U)e  recovery  of  St. 
Quintin,  he  suddenly  marched  for  Calais,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  (1558),  he  was  seen  approaching  that  town.  Calais 
wa3  surrounded  by  marshes,  im{)assable  during  the  winter, 
except  by  a  dike  defended  by  two  castles;  St  Agatha  and 
Newnam-bridge.  The  French  carried  the  former  by  a' vig- 
orous assault,  and  the  latter  was  soon  also  obliged  to  sur- 
render ;  the  same  was  the  fate  of  another  castle  named  the 
Riflbanlr,  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Bat- 
teries were  now  opened  on  the  town  and  castle,  and  the.  gov- 
ernor, lord  Wentworth,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  (Jan.  7.) 
Ouisnes  surrendered  shortly  after ;  atid  thus,  after  a  posses- 
sion of  two  hundred  years,  was  lost  the  only  acquisition  of 
Edward  III.  The  loss  was  in  truth  a  real  benefit  to  Eng- 
land, but  neith^  the  queen  nor  the  people  viewed  it  in 
that  light;  it  was  regarded  as  a. stain  on  the  National  char- 
acter, and  it  augmented  the  already  great  unpopularity  of 
Mary.  She  was  herself  so  affected  that,  when  on  her  death- 
bed, sh^  said '  to  her  attendants,  *'  When  I  am  dead  and 
opened,  ye  shall  find  Calais  lying  in  my  heart" 

Parliament  when  assembled  (Jan.  20)  made  a  liberal  grant 
A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  sent  to  miike  an  attempt  on  the 
port  of  Brest  in  Brittany ;  but  it  fkiled  to  achieve  its  object 
A  small  squadron  of  ten  English  ships,  howiever,  lent  such 
valuable  aid  to  count  Egmont,  in  his  attack  at  Gravdines  on 
a  French  force  which  had  invaded  Flanders,  as  enabled  hire 
to  jrive  it  a  total  overthrow.  ' 

The  inauspicious  reign  of  Mi^ry  was  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  She  was  sufiRpring  under  disease;  she  felt  that  she 
had  lost  the  a^ections  of  even  that  portioh  of  her  people 
who  agreed  With  her  in  religious  sentiments,  by  her  subser- 
viency to  the  Spanish  councils  and  by  her  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion, while  her  cruelties  had  drawn  On  her  the  well-merited 
hatred  ofthe  protestants.  She  had  also,  the  mournful  con- 
viction that  she  had  exercised  cruelty  to  little  purpose,  as 
the  heresy  ha(l  been  hardly  checked  by  it;  and  she  knew 
thut  her  successor,  however  she  might  now  dissemble,  se- 
cretly held  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  would  probably  re- 
establish them.  Finally,  her  husband,  for  whom  she  had 
forfeited  the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  for  whom  she  felt 
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such  extravagant  fondoess,  was  negligent,  if  not  unkind. 
Her  ttiind  is  also  said  to  hare  been  kept  in  a  constant  fer- 
ment by  the  paper-war  that  was  carried  on  against ,  herself 
and  her  r)e1igk>n  by  the  exiles  at  Geneva, 

While  such  was  the  s^ate  of  her  mind  and  body,  she  was 
attacked  by  tjie  epidemic  fever  then  prevalent,  and  aft^r  lan- 
ffuishiug  for  three  months  she  breathed  her  last,  (Nov.  17,) 
during  the  performance  of  mass  in  her  chamber,  in  theforty** 
third  year,  of  her  age.  Cardinal  ^ole,  who  was  iU  of  the 
same  fever,  died  the  following  day. 

These  two  exalted  personages  are  striking  examples  of  the 
evil  influence  of  false  religion  on  the  mind  and  heart  Afary 
was  a  women  oif  virtue,  and  not  devoid  of  mental  powers. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  she  i^ad  exhibited  great  energy 
of  character.  '  She  wa«  constant  end  sincere  in  friendship; 
she  was  devout,  charitable,  and  just*  But  unfortunately 
her  religion  was  a  ^oomy,  sanguinary  superstition^  whjch 
taught  that  the  offering  of  holocausts  of  those  who  dared 
xq  ude  the  noblest  facultiea  whieh  the  Deity  had  given  them, 
was  an  acceptably  service  to.  a  God  of  mercy,  and  that  prom- 
ises made  to  such  persons  were  not  to  be  observed.  And 
hence  her  character  will  evermore  remain  in  history  as  that 
of  a  cruel,  sanguinary  bigot.  Apart,  however,  from  religion, 
the  death  of  the  innocent  and  amiable  Jane  Gray  will- al- 
ways prove  that  the  nature  of  Mary  was  harsh  and  unre> 
lenting.  '  '• 

The  cardinal  was  a  man  of  letters,  polished*  in  manners 
and  virtuous  in  mind,  generous,^  humane,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  liberal  in  feeling.  Yet  religion  made  him  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign  *  and  benefactor,  a  scurrilous  lil>eller,  and  a 
persecutor  even  unto  death  of  those  who  dissented  fVom  his 
creed.  For  though  it  may  be  true  that  he  did  not  urge  on 
the  persecutioh,  he  always  assented  to  it,  and  not  a  week 
before  His  death,  fiye  jpersons,  the  last  of  the  victims  Whom 
his  own  certificate  hq^  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  were 
burnt  in  his  diocese. 

*  In  1557,  lord  vBto^rton,  a  sealous  eatholte,  Mised  two  genUeroen 
named  Harffil,  father  and  ton,  with  whom  be  was  at  ipariance,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  wrvanta  put  them  privately  to  death  in  hit  own  hoiiae, 
and  buried  them  in  a  pit  fiileen  feet  deep.  The  murder,  however,  came 
to  light,  i^nd  be  and  tour  of  hii  iervanta  were  found  guilty.  AD  the 
iBterett  made  with  the  queen  to  laye  him  waa  of  no  av^il ;  ehe  would 
only  grant  him  the  favor  to  be  hung  with  a  eilken  rope.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  lingard  takes  no  notice  of  this  act.  so  creditable  to  Mary. 
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With  the  death?  of  Mary,  Pole,  and  Gardiner,  ended  for* 
eTeir  the  dominion  of  popery  in  England.  The  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  them  were  even  of  advantage  to  the  reformed 
faith.  The  Engliah  nation  is  naturally  averse  from  cruelty, 
and  the  sight  of  the  constan'cy  and  even  exultation  with 
which  the  martyrs  met  their  fate,  while  it  caused  pity  and 
admiration  for  the  sufferers,  inspired  a  natural  favor  toward 
the  religion  which  enabled  men  to  die  thus  cheerfully,  and 
raised  doiibts  as  to  tlie  truth  of  the  system  which  required 
the  aid  Of  the  stake  and  fagot.  Hence  many  who  were 
catholics  at  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign,  were  prot- 
cstants  at  its  close;  and  hence  her  successor  found  so 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  reformed  faith.  The 
number  who  perished  in  the  names  during  the  four  years 
of  the  persecution  was  little  short  of  three  hundred,*  of 
whom,  more  than-  a  sixth  were  women,  and  some  were 
children  and  even  babe8.f  There  were  five  prelates  and 
twenty-one  of  the  other  clergy  among  the  victims.  We 
find  eight  gentlemen  noticed,  but  none  of  the  nobles  or 
knights  whb  had  obtained  the  spoil  of  the  abbeys. 

*  Spped  says  274,  Burnet  284,  CoU'im  290.  Lord  Burlei^  (Strype, 
Ecclei.  Mem.  chap.  Iziv.)  states  the  number  who  perished  in  thisrei^ 
by  imprisonments,  torments,  famine,  and  fire  at  490,  of  whom  29U  were 
burnt.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  Dr.  Lingard  says 
that  *^  almost  230  persons  perished  in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion." 
It  is  not  his  Usual  oracle,  the  veracious  Sanders,  fdr  he  exultinglj  says 
there  were  some  hundreds :  his  words  deserve  to  be  quoted :  **  Lep* 
bus  etinm  antiqnis,"  says  he,  '*  de  puniendis  htoreticis  iterom  selo  pnn- 
cipe  Christiano  diffuissimo  renovatis  non  solum  ille  [Cranmer]  sed 
aliquot  pseudoprophetarum  eenturut  sunt  sublate."  p.  23l. 

t  Lord  Burleigh  further  says,  that  th^re  were  more  than  60  women 
and  40  children  among  the  sufferers,  and  that  of  the  former  "some 
were  great  with  child,  out  of  whose  bodies  the  child  by  fire  was  ex- 
pelled alive,  and  yet  also  cruelly  burnt."  Dr.  Lingard  rejects  this  a* 
resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  Foxe,  who  he  says  was  refuted  by 
Harding  and  Persons :  he  does  not  notice  lord  Burleigh's  testimony.     . 
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CHAPTER  IX.  / 

ELIZABETH. 
155d— 1565. 

EuzABETii  was  proclaimed  immediately  on  the  death  of 
her  sister.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  testified  the  joy  of 
the  people,  and  their  hopes  of  happier  days.  A  deputation 
of  the  council  repaired  next  day  to  Hatfidd^  to  convey  to  the 
new  queen  the  tidings  of  her  accession.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  said,  "This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  eureyes."  Acting  under  the  advice  of  sir  William 
Cecil,  who  had  long  been  in  communication,  with  her,  she 
declared  her  intention  of  continuing  most  of  the  late  queen's 
counsellors  in  their  offices.*  The  necessary  regulations  were 
forthwith  made  respecting  public  affi^irs,  and  on  the  23d  the' 
queen  set  out  for  London.  She  was  met  at  Highgate  by  the 
bishops,  to  all  of  whom,  except  Bonner,  she  gave  a  gracious 
reception.  She  lay  that  night  at  the  Charter-house^  the 
residence  of  lord  North,  and  proceeded  next  day  (Nov.  25) 
to  the  Tower.  The  thoughts  of  the  cliange  in  her  condition 
since  she  had  entered  that  royal  fortress  a  prisoner,  awoke 
her  religious  feelings,  and  she  fell  oh  her  kne^s  and  returned 
thanks  to  lleaven. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  adopted  had  been  to  send  to 
inform  foreign  princes  of.ihe  death  of  the  late  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  queen.  Lord  Cobham  was  appointed 
to  convey  the  tidings  to  king  Philip,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  queen's  gratitude  for  the  friendship  he  had  shown 
her  during  Che  late  reign.  Philip  in  return,  through  his 
ambassador  the  duke  of  Feria,  offered  his  hand  to  Elizabeth* 
assuring  her  that  he  would  obtain  the  requisite  dispensation 
from  Rome.  But  every  motive,  both  public  and  private, 
operated  in  the  queen's  mind  against  this  match.  The 
nation  was  so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  coi^pection,  that  by  con- 
tinuing it  she  would  forfeit  her  popularity;  and  as  Philip 

*  Thoee  whom  ihe  retained  (who  of  coarse  were  catholici)  were 
arthbiahop  Heath,  chancellor ;  maraueas  Wincheiter,  treasurer ;  earls 
Arundel,  Shrewtibury,  Derby,  Pembroke ;  lords  Clinton  aiid  Howard 
of  Bffin^ham ;  aits  T.  Cheyney,  W.  Petre,  J.  Mason,  Rich.  Sackville ; 
and  Dr.  N.  Wotton.  To  these  she  added  the  following  Protestants : 
marquess  Northampton;  ^arl  Bedford;  sirs  T.  Parr,  £.  Rogers^  A. 
Cave,  F.  Knolles,  W.  Cecil,  N.  Bacon. 

88*  IBB 
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and  she  ^^er^  related  in  the  same  degree  'a»  her  father  and 
Catherine  of  Aragon  had  been^  it  would  be  in  effect  ac« 
knowledging  that  her  mother's  marriage  was  not  valid,  and 
her  own  birth  not'  legitimate.  She  therefore  declined  the 
proposed  union  in.  the  most  civil  terms. 
,  Her  accession  was  also  notified  at  Rome,  but  the  intem- 
perate old  man  who  occupied  the  seat  of  infallibility  replied, 
that  ais  England  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  it  was  great  pre- 
sumption in  her'  to  assume  the  title  and  authority  of  queen, 
and  .that  being  illegitimate  she  could  not  inherit.  However, 
if  she  would  renounce  all  title. to  the  crown  and  submit  en- 
tiryely'to  his  will,  she  should  be  treated  with  all.  the  lenity 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See.  These  impotent 
assumptions  were  of  no  effect;  Elizabeth  heeded  little  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  she  had  commenced  the  changes 
she  intended  in  religion  long  before  his  answer  could  arrive. 

The  prudence  of  Elizabetn,  and  of  her  chief  adviser  Cecil, 
led  them  to  proceed  very  cautiously.  The  first  step  was  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  persecution;  those  therefore  who  were  in  prison 
for  their  religion  were  released  on  their  own  recognizances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  queen's  obsequies  were  per- 
formed (Dec.  13^  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
church.  White,  oishop  of  Winchester,  who  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  took  occasion  to  deliver  an  inflammatory 
discourse,  and  he  received  an  order  to  keep  his  house.  When 
intelligence  aririved  (Dec.  23)  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  a  solemn  dirge  and  requiem  were  ordered  td  be 
performed  for  the  repose  9f  his  soul.  But  Elizabeth  forbade 
the  host  to  be  elevated  in  her  own  chapel,  and  she  directed 
that  a  part  of  the  service  should  be  performed  in^  English. 
Many  of  the  reformers  had  already  returned  from  exile ;  they 
were  favorably  received  at  court,  but  preaching  was  pro- 
hibited without  the  royal  license.  Archbishop  Heath,  seeing 
the  course  matters  were  taking,  resigned  the  seals,  which 
were  committed  to  sir 'Nicholas  Bacon,  with  the  title  of  lord- 
keeper. 

The  15th  of  January,  1559^  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
coronation.  On  the  14th  the  queen  leil  the  Tower  and 
proceeded  through  the  city  in  a  splendid  carriage,  preceded 
by  the  trumpeters  and  heralds,  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
nobles,  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  .all  richly  at- 
tired iu  crimson  velvet.  The  shouts  of  the  joyous  multitudes 
filled  the  air  as  she  passed  along,  and  the  cofnpanies  of  the 
city  displayed  their  feelings  and  their  taste  in  the  manner  of 
the  age  by  erecting  gorgeous  pa^eon/s,  as  they  were  named. 
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across  the  streets.  On  one  ajvpeared  the  eight  Beatitudes, 
suitably  habited,  each  of  which  was  appropriately  ascribed 
to  the  qiieen*  At  the  conduit  in  Cheapside,  another  ex- 
hibited the  opposite  images  of  a  decayed  and  a  flourishing 
commonwealth ;  from  a  cave  beneath  issued  Time,  leading 
forth  his  daughter  Truth,  who  presented  an  English  Bible  to 
the .  queen ;  Elizabeth  took  the  book,  pressed  it  to  her 
heart  and  lips,  and  said  she  thanked  the  City  more  for  it  than 
for  all  the  cost  that  had  been  bestowed  on  her,  and  that  she 
would  often  read  it  over.  At  the  end  of  Cheapside  the  re- 
corder met  her,  and  presented  her  with  a  purse  containing 
1000  marks  in  gold,  which  weighty  ;gi ft  she  received  in 
both  her  hands.  The  giants  Gog  and  Magog  reared  their 
huge  forms  over  Temple  B^r^  holding  out  to  her  their 
Latin  verses;  and  a  child,  "  richly  arrayea  as  a  "poet," 
pronounced, a  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  corporatioi^  df 
London.  ' 

The  coronation  took  place  next  day.  Heath  and  some 
other  bishops  did  not  appear,  but  the  greater  part  gave  their 
attehdance,  arrayed  in  scarlet  like  the  temporal  nobles,'  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner  by  Ogle- 
thorpe, bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  the  following  morning,  it 
being  usual  on  such  occasions  to  release  prisoners,  as  she 
was  on  her  -way  to  her  chapel  one  of  her  courtiers  presented 
to  her  a  petition,  beseeching  her  that  now  this  good  tiine 
four  or  five  principal  prisoners  more  might  be  released ; 
these  were  the  four  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  that  they  could  not 
converse  with  the  common  people.  She  replied. with  great 
gravity  that  it  were  better  first  toinquire  of  themselves  whether 
they  would  be  released  or  nol. 

The  queen  was  no\v  twenty-five  years  of  ase.  In  person 
she  was  above  the  middle  size,  well  formed  and  majestic. 
H^r  skin  was  fair,  her  hair  yeltow,  her  eyes  bright  apd 
lively,  her  nose  rather  aquiline.  Her  manners  were  iifiable, 
graceful  and  dignified ;  her  mind  was  highly  cultivated  ;  she 
could  express  herself  with  grace  and  ease  in  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  in  the  school  of  adversity  she  had  learned 
wisdom.  Such  was  the  woman  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
sway  the  British  sceptre  with  a  dignity  unknown  to  antece- 
dent or  succeeding  inonarchs.* 

•  [Mr.  l^eijrhtlcy  iaotie  of  those  writers  who,  ardently  attached  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  overlooking  the  naittralty  progressive  aspect  of 
the  times,  are  apt  to  ascribe  the  flrfeat  advances  made  at  a.  point  of  time 
with  wtob  filiaatetb  iMs  scat&itef^y  enUmpararjf  to  ibe  iadividaal 
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On  the  25th  the  parliament  met.  The  saine  causes,  naJme- 
ly,  influence^on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  zeal  of  those 
who  favored  it,  and  the. depression  of  those  of  opposite  sen- 
timents, which  had  given  a  catholic  parliament  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  reign,  now  returned  one  zealous  for  the 
Reformation.  Its  first  act  was  a  recognition  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  *'  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,"  law- 
fully descended  from  the. blood-royal  accordin^'^  to  the  order 
of  succession  ^settled  in  the  35th  Hen.  VIII.  The  queen,  in 
all  thipgs  superior  to  her  predecessor,  did  iiot,  like  her,  os- 
tentatiously seek  a  declaration  of  the  validity  of  her  mother's 
marriage,  and  thus  throw  obloquy  on  her  father,  and  revive 
the  memory  of  events  that  were  better  forgdtten.  All  that 
WAS  requisite  was  implied  in  the  words  "  lawfully  descended 
of  the  blood-royal."  Bills  for  restoring  the  tenths  and  first- 
fruits  to  the  crown,  and  for  reestablishing  the  supremacy, 
were  introdub^d  and  carried  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  the  bishops.  By  the  last,  the  queen,  who  was  styled 
Governess  (not  |Iead)  of  the  Church,  was  invested  with  the 
whole  spiriiual  power,  to  make  or  repeal  canons,  alter  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies,  suppress  heresies,  etc.,  without  con- 
sulting parliament  or  convocation.  Whoever  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  was  declared  incapable  of 
holding  office ;  whoever  denied  it,  or  sought  to  deprive  the 
queen  of  it,  was  to  forfeit  his  ffoods  and  chattels  for  the  first 
offence,  to  incur  ^prigmutiirelor  the  second,  the  third  was 
treason.  The  queen  was  to  nominate  directly  to  bishoprics, 
and  the  bishops  were  forbidden  to  alienate  the  revenues  of 
their  sees  or  make  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 
But  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  crown,  the 
church  derived  but  little  advantage  from  this  well-meant 
measure.  ^ 

A  bill  for  restoring' the  English  liturgy  was  next  brought 

influence  of  that  queen.  It  if,  however,  to  be  feared,  that  her  eharao- 
ier  was  little  more  estimable  than  that  of  Mary.  She  \tras  as  little  tiiuffht 
as  her  sister,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  the  lessons  of  charity,  or  toler- 
ation. She  was  a  bigot,  as  eyery  page  of  her  history  shows,  and  in 
heart  a  very  tyrant.  Her  efforts  were  most  zealouslV)  though,  happily, 
unsuccessfully  dfrccted  to  restrain  the  expanding  e£forts  of  the  human 
miiid,  as  manifested  in  the  Independent  spirit  of  the  Commons'  house 
of  parliament.  Persecution,  in  numberless  -forms,  of  those  differing 
from  herself  and  counsellors  in  religious  opinion,  marked  her  reign. 
She  de^rved,  al  fully  as  Marv,  the  title  '*  bloody."  She  was  blessed 
with  counsellors  who,  more  olear-sijrHted  than  herself,  took  advantage 
of  the  advancement  of  the  age,  to  e\evate  their  country  to  a.  position 
which  she  has  ever  since  retained.  Hence  the  chief,  and  real,  glory  of 
£^«aheth*s  nigR.<-P- J.  Ti  8.J 
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iHi;  but  th6  nimtter  wm  cofwtdetied  of  so  invcb  impbrtancey 
that  It  was  deemed  adrfsabie  tbaft  it  should  be  previoualj  dis- 
puted between  the  two  religious  parties..  Ei^lit  champions 
were  chosen  on  each  side  ;  the  most  distinguished  ot'  the  Ro- 
manists were  bishops  White  and  Watson,  dean  Cole,  and 
archdeacon  Harpsfield ;  of  the  protestants,  Scory,  Jewels 
Aylmer,  Cox,  Qrindal,  and  Horne.  The  archbishop*  of  York 
and  lord-keeper  Bacon  presided ;  the  place  was  WeAmwster 
Ahbey ;  the  qiiestipns  proposed  were ;  Whether  it  is  not 
against  the  Word  of  Qod  and  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
church  to  use  an  unknown  language  in  the  public  torrice  of 
the  church ;  whether  etery  church  has  not  a  right  to  appoint 
rites  and  ceremonies,  so  it  be  done  to  edilieation ;  whether  il 
can  be  proved  from  Scripture  that  there-  ts  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  mass.  " 

On  Friday,  the  31st  of  March,  the  dispute  began  in  the 
presence  of  the  privy  council  and  both  hoiises  of  parliament 
.Though  it  was  to  be  managed  in  writing,  and  ten  days'  notice 
had  been  ^ven,  the  Romish  party  said  they  had  nothing  writ- 
ten, alleging  want  of  time;  but  they  offered  to  give  some 
extemporary  ai-guments  for  the  retention  of  a  foreign  Ian* 
giia^e.  Though  their  motives  for  acting  thus  were  ob^ 
vious,  tbeir  oflfer  was  accepted.  Dean  Cole  then  rose, 
well  t)r6vided  with  papers  of  notes,  and,  prompted  by  his 
colleagues,  delivered  some  of  the  poor  arguments  by  which 
this  absurd  practice  is  defended,  well  seasoned  with  abuse 
of  the  reformers ;  he  concluded  by  observing,  that  nothing  is 
more  inexpedieht  than  to  bring  religious  rites  down  to  the 
level  of  the  vulgar,  for  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  dwo- 
tion.  An  able  reply  was  read  by  .Dr,  Horne,  which  drew 
forth  great  applause.  The  Romanists  saying  they  had  more 
arguments  to  urge,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  tite  following 
Monday,  on  which  day  they  raised  various  objections ;  they 
refused  to  begin,  alleging  that  the  protestants  would  have  the 
advantage  by  speaking  last ;  the  assembly  broke  up;  White 
and  Watsoh  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  contempt ;  three 
other  bishops  and  three  of  their  divines  were  heavily  fined, 
in  conformity  with  the  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  which 
extended  to  all  matters  in  that  age. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  it  is  styled,  was  now  introduced 
and  passed  ;  the  bishops  and  eight  temporal  peers  abne  dis- 
senting. This  act  directs  that  king  Edward's  second  service- 
hook,  as  altered  by  the  committee  of  divines  appointed  for 
thib  purpose,  should  alone  be  used.  The  penalties  imposed 
'90  tboee  ntftislers  wbo  ehouM  uae  aaj^eilMr  service  w#ff6»  *»- 
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forfeiture  of  gfoods  atid  chattds  for  the  first  offence,  a  year'i 
imprisonment  for  the  second,  imprisonment  for  life  for  the 
thirid.  A  fine  of  one  shilling  was  imposed  on  those  who  should 
absent  themselves  from  church  on  Sundays^  and  holidays. 

The  Reformation  was  thus  finally  and  efiectually  estab- 
lished. The  parliament  concluded  its  labors  by  the  grani  of 
a  subsidy,  followed  by  a  respectful  but  urgent  address  to 
the  queen,  praying  her  to  make  choice  of  a  husband.  She 
thanked  them  ibr  their  zeal,  but  assured  them  that  she  re* 
garded  herself  as  solemnly  eq>oused  to  her  kingdom  at  her 
Coronation,  and  that  she  viewed  her  subjects  as  her  children, 
and  desired  no  fairer  remembrance  of  her  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity than  this  inscription  on  her  tomb  :  **  Here  lies  Eliza- 
beth, who  lived  and  died  a^maiden  queen." 

The  new  liturgy'  came  into  use  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the  buhops 
and  clergy.  Of  the  prelates,  Kitchen  of  Llandaff  alone 
would  take  it ;  the  others  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  as  also 
were  about  one  hundred  dignitaries  and  eighty  parish  priests: 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  without  hesita- 
tioli.  No  fires  were  l^indled.  for  the  recusants ;  they  re- 
mained at  their  liberty  till  the  following  winter,  when  they 
began  to  attack  the  reformation  openly,  t  For  this  several  of 
them  were  committed  to  prison.  Bonner  was  confined  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  indul- 
ging to  the  last  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  Tunstal  passed  the  short  remnant  of  his  days  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  met.  with  every  attention  ;  the  same  pal- 
ace was  the  domicile  of  Thirlbyj  Bourne  was  sent  to  reside, 
with  the  dean  of  Exeter  ;  H^ath  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  his  estate  atCobham  in  Surrey,  where  the  queen  ollen 
visited  him.  Some  died,  others  went  abroad.  The  places 
of  the  deprived  prelates  were  supplied  by  the  most  eminent 
protestants.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  a  mau  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  who,  had  been  chaplain  to  the  queen's  mother,  was 
selected  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated 
(Dec.  17)  by  four  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  deprived  in 
the  late  reign. 

Having  thus  brought  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  to 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  will  now 
turn  our  eyes  to  its  foreign  relations. 

The  late  queen  had  Jeil  her  successor  a  legacy  of  a  war 
with,  both '  France  and  Scotland ;  but  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral peace  had  been  commenced  at  Cercamp,  and  were  now 
oontt&ued  at  Caieaii-Cambreaia.  .  The  diferenoeii  belwee» 
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the  kings  of  Ft^nce  and  Spain  were  easily  arranged,  bat 
Philip,  as  bound  in  honor,  insiauted  on  the  restitution  of 
Calais  to  his.  English  ally.  To  this  tb'e  French  cabinet  was 
by  no  means  disposecl  to  assent,  and  Philip's  zeal  cooled 
•  when  he  found  he  had  no  prospect  of  the  queen's  hand ;  he, 
however,  offered  to  continoe  the  war  on  account  of  it,  pro- 
vided she  would  engage  not  to  make  peace  for  six  years. 
But  to  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  the  pos- 
session of  Calais,  even  if  it  could  be  recovered;  seemed  so 
inadequate  to  the  cost  likely  to  be  incurred,  that  they  reject- 
ed the  proposal,  and  the  English  envoys  were '  directed  to 
make  peace  on  any  reasonable  terms.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  Henry  should  retain  Calais  for  weight  years,  and 
if  he  did  not  then  restore  it,  he  should  pay  5(H),0()0  crowns, 
and  the  queen's  title  should  remain ;  but  that  if  during  that 
time  Elizabeth  made  war  on  France  or  Scotland,  she  should 
forfeit  Calais,  which  Henry  should  restore  immediately  )f  ,he 
were  the  first  to  break  the  peace.  It  was  plain  that  this  was 
only  a  decent  pretext  for  abandoning  Calais,  and  the  judi- 
cious saw  in  it  grounds  for  admiring  the' queen's  good  sense 
and  prudence.  A  general  peace  was  now  conclu&d,  (April 
2,)  and  Philip,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  the  queen  of  Ehig- 
land,  married  the  French  king's^  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  his  son  Don  Carlos. 

One  difference  of  no  small  moment  remained  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  king  of  France.  Following  the  unnatural 
pra6tice  then  common  amons  crowned  heads,  he  had  catised 
the  dauphin  and  the  queen  ofScotland  to  be  married  in  1558, 
though  the  prince  had  not  passed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mary  he  made  them  assume  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. For  according  to  the'  papal  rules,  Elizabeth  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  the  i^ueen  of'  Scots  was  the  'ilext  heir  on  the 
hereditary  principle.  When  Elizabeth's  ambassadors  com- 
plained, it  was  replied  ihM,  Elizabeth  styled  herself  queen  of 
France,  and  that  Mary,  as  being  of 'the  blood-royal  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  right  to  bear  its  arms.  But  this  was  all  mere 
evasion ;  the  quartering  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of 
England  was  no  new  device  of  Elizabeth's,  and  at  most  it 
could  only  be  regarded  as  apiece  of  national  vanity,  whereas 
the  act  of  the  dauphin  and  queen,  as  it  was  not  done  in 
Mary's  rei^n,  evidently  showed  an  intention  of  disputing  the 
throne  of  England  with  Elizabeth.  The  settlement  of  this 
point,  however,  was  reserved,  ajidthp  young  royal  pair  signed 
as  parties  th^  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 
Elizabeth  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  the  secr^  intention 
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of  the  e<Hitt  o  France  to  endeavor  to  make  good  the  clai|n 
of  Mary  to  th^  orown  of  England  She  knew  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made  i^t  Rome  to  have  her  excommunicated) 
which  had  only  been  ,  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Jciiig 
Philip.  4 a  it  was  reckoned  that  her  catholic  subjects  would 
aid  her  rival,  policy  $ii|ggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
connection  with  Mary's  protestant  subjects.  Hence  arose 
the  great  interest  ^ich  the  court  of  England  found  it^nece»- 
.  sary  (o  take  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland.  We  must 
therefore  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  history  of  that 
country  at  the  present  conjuncture. 

The  moderate  temper  of  the  queen«*regent  of  Scotland 
made  her  indisposed  to  persecute.  The  reformed  doctrines 
therefiire  gradually  advanced,  and  many  of  those  who  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  fanatic  queen  of  England  found  a 
I'efuge  in  the  northern  kingdom.  T^re  b.  a  sternness  and 
a  flcir^ufficiency  in  the  Scottish  character  unknown  to  the 
English,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  manifested  than  in  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  two  oountries.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  co^iducted  with  mildness  and  d^orum,  merely 
cutting  off  super6uities  and  abolishing  unscripturat  rites  and 
practices ;  in  Scotland  it  was  wild,  destructive,  and  fanatic. 
Moreover,  while  the  .English  protestants  only  sought  tolera- 
tion from  their  bigoted  queen,  their -Scottish  brethren  would 
be  content  with  nothing  short,  of  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
old^reliffion.  On  the  3d  qf  December,  1657,  their  leaders,  th6 
earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  and  Glencairne,  and  other  nobles, 
met  at  E<linburgh  and  entered  into  a  private  association 
styled  tke  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  and  bound  themselves 
to  struggle  to  the  uttermost  against  ''Satan  in  his  roemliere, 
the  antichrist  of  their  time."  This  convention  remained  for 
eopie  time  a  secret.  Meantime  the  primate  Hamilton  ^ized 
a  priest  named  Mill,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned  for 
heresy  at  St.  Andrew's  ^  but  it  was  with  difficulty  a  civil  judge 
could  be  got  to  pronounce  sentence  on  him,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  execution  the  shops  were  all  «hut ;  no  one  would  sell  a 
rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stake,  and  the  primate  was  obliged  to 
furnish  one  himself  Mill  di^  of  course  with  constaiKy ; 
the  people  raised  a  pile  of  ston^  on  the  spot  in  commemo- 
ration of  him;  the  clergy  removed  the  stones,  but  still  the 
pile  was  renewed.  SOon  afler,  -when  the  image  pf  St.  Giles, 
the  patron-saint  of  Edinburgh,  was  carried  in  procession, 
the  people,  as  soon  as  the  queen-regent  withdrew,  fell  on  and 
drove  off  the  priests,  sejzed  the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire, 
. Md. brQk0  it  to  pi^cfis.     . 
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The  lords  of  the  CongregatidD,  emboldened  by  these  msQ- 
ifest  indioatioDs  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  bj  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  Mary  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  ventured  to 
petition  the  regent  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  of 
the  '*  mcked,  scandalous  and  det^taUe  lives"  of  the  prelates 
and  clergy.  The  regent  temporized  till  she  had  obtained  the 
matrimonial  crown  for  the  dauphin',*  and  might  have  conceded 
some  of  their  dem^ds,  but  that  she.  received  directions  from 
her  brothers,  the  Guises,  who  npw  directed  every  thing  at  the 
court  of  France,  to  check  the  new  opinions.  As  usual,  she 
submitted  her  own  good  sense  to  their  will.  She  had  the 
principal  Reformed  teachers  cited  before  the  council  at  Stir- 
ling. Such  numbers  of  their  followers  came  to  protect  th^nk 
that  she  feared  an  insurrection ;  but  on  a  promise,  as  is  said, 
that  no  harm  should  befall  their  ministers,  the  people  dis- 
persed. Sentence,  however,  was  passed  on  diem  as  rebels  on 
their  non-appearance.  The  people,  enraged,  resolved  on  op- 
posing the  regent  and  the  clergy  with  arms. .. 

While  tnMters  were  in  tl^is  state,  the  celel^rated  John 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland.  Knox^  a  man  of  stern,  unbend^ 
ing  nature,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  far  above  all  sordid, 
selfish  considerations,  but  narrow  in  mind  and  only  moder- 
ately learned,  had  adtopted,  in  their  utmost  Extent,  the  rigid 
principles  of  Calvin,  the  apQstle  of  Geneva.  Gospel  truth 
(in  his  own  sense  of  the  term)  he  held  to  be  paramount  to 
all  considerations,  and  all  the  laws  of  society  should,  yield 
before  it.  Hence  Knox  was  found  to  vindicate  even  the 
murder  of  cardinal  Beaton.  This  daring  man  now  (May 
11)  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Perth  and  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  declamation  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  When  he  concluded,  a  priest  had  the  folly  to 
prepare  to  celebrate  mass,  but  the  people,  who  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism  by  the  eloqtiepce 
of  Knox,  rushed  forward,  seized  and  destroyed  hisholy  imple^ 
ments,  then  tore  the  pictures,  broke  the  images,  and  overthrew 
the  altars. .  They  thence  proceeded,  their  numbers  increasing 
as  they  went,  to  the  convents  of  the, gray,  black,  and  white 
friars,  where  they  drove  out  the  inmates  and  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed the  buildings.  The  precedent  was  followed  at  Cupar 
in  Fife,  which  was  reformed,  as  the  phrase  was,  in  a  simUar 
manner.  , 

The  regent  on  receiving  the  intelligence  advanced  with 
what  troops  she  had  toward  Perth.     She  was  joined  by  Ar- 
ran,  (now  duke  of  Chatelherault  in>  France,)  Argyle,  James  ^ 
Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  lords  of  the  reformed 
vol..  I.  39  FPP 
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Jiarty,  wfiil^  Gfencairne  and  others  led  th6ir  retaiAers  to  the 
iupport  of  the  Congregation.-  They  were  bo  formidable  in 
humhers^  and'  evinced  such  a  det^mihed  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  intolerance',  that  the  regent,  diibious  of  the  event  of  a 
con6ict,  agreed  to  an  accomnfiodition.  She  waa  then  admits 
ied  into  Perth.  But  it  was  soon  asserted' th&t  she  had  viola- 
ted the  conditions ;  the  CongregiktiOti,  now  joibed  by  Argyle 
and  the  prior,  again  took  arms;  Knox  became  their  anima- 
ting spirit,  and  Anstruth^r,  Scohe,  StiHing,  and  6ther  places, 
were  rtformed,  as  Perth  had  been.  They  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  adttiitted  by  the  people,  who  had 
dready  reformed  their  city.  The  qoeen  took  refuge  at 
Dunbar ;  but  the  usual  causes  having  act^  to  increase  her 
strength  and  dimrnish  that  of  her  adversaries,  a  new  accom- 
modation was  agreed  to,  and  she  regained  pbssesc^ion  of  Ed- 
inburgh, (July  12.^  Soon  after  troops  eame  from  France  to 
%eT  support,  and  sne  statiotied  them  at  Leiffa,  which  she  had 
fortified. 

Itenry  II.  lost  his  life  by  an  accident  at  the  tournament 
celebrated  in  honor  of  his  siMer's  Marriage  With  the  duke  of 
S^voy.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  dknphin,  under  the  title 
of  Fraqcis  11.,  and  the  power  of  the  Guides  was  now  wit4i6ot 
limits.  The  young  sovereigns  styled  themselves  kin£  and 
queen  of  England.  The  design  of  miBtking  Scotland  tmd 
eventually  England  a  dependency  of  France,  and  of  putting 
down  the  Reformation-,  was  still  retained.  Additional  troops 
were  collected  to  be  sent  to  the!  former  kingdom.  The  Con- 
jgregation  saw  that  if  not  support^  by  England  they  fan  risk 
of  being  crushed;  they  therefore  sent  Maitiandof  Lethington 
and  ft^obert  Melvill  in  secret  to  London.  Cecil  stated  to 
his  royal  mistress  the  various  reasons  which  not  only  justified 
but  rendered  impertitive  on  her  the  support  of  the.  applicants. 
Her  scruples  about  treating  with  the  subjects  of  another 
prince  gave  way.  She  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation,  promisingnever  to  desist  till  the ' French 
had  evacuated  Scotland.  Wiiiter  was  sent  with  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  sail  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  an  lurmy  of  eight  thousand 
men  \Vas  assembled  on  the  borders. 

The  French  troops  had  surprised  Stirling  and  were  laying 
Fifeshire  waste  when  the  appearance  of  Winter's  fleet  forced 
them  to  return  to  Leith,  where  they  were  besieged  by  the 
Congregational ists.  -A  treaty  for  peace  was  now  set  on  foot 
kt  Newcastle,  whither  Elizabeth  sent  Cecil  and  Wotton  to 
meet  the  French  ministers.  While.it  wns  going  on. the 
queen-regent  died,  {June  11, 1560.)    It  was  then  removed  to 
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Ediiihurgh>  and  U  was  finally,  agreed  that  the  FrencH  ah^nld; 
evacuate  Scotland;  that  twdve  peraons,  sevea  to  beseleeted; 
by  the  queen^  five  by  ibe  parliament,  should  gOYerB  the  kingt 
doQi,  and  that  war  or  peace  should  not  be  made  without  the, 
consent  of  the  parliament.  By  a  separate  treaty  with  Eliza^ 
beth,  Francis  and  Mary  were  to  renounce, the  title  of  king 
and  queen  of  England.  These  princes,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  under  pretext  that  the  Scots  had  i^o^ fulfilled; 
the  cpnditionsy  and  that  Elizabeth  continiied  to  support  them. 

In  France  itself  at  this  time  the  protestants  formed  a  nur 
roerous  party.  Their  heads  were  the  prince  of  Conde,  the. 
admiral  Coligni,  and  his  brother  Andelot  The  persecution 
against  tbem^  which  had  been  begun  hv  Francis.!.,  was  still 
kept  up,  and  from  the  furious  bigotry  91  the  Guises  was  likely 
io  be  aggravated.  Community  of  interest  naturally  made, 
them  look  to  the  queen  of  Engird,  and  Tbrogmorton  her 
ambassador  entered  intp  comtpuiiicatipn  with  them.  An 
aUempt  was  made-  to  seize  the  young  king  at  Amboise,  but 
It  failed,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  were  crushed  for  a 
tinie.  But  the  aspect  of  affaira  in  France  soon  underwent  a 
considerable  change.  Francis,  who  was  a  puny,  delicat/a 
youths  died,  (Dec.  5,)  and  the  que^n-dowager,  Catherine  d^' 
Medici,  because  regent  for  the  minority  of  her  son  Charlea 
££. ;  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  the  Guises  had  thrown  into 
prison,  was  made  lieutensmtrgeneral  of  the  kingdom;  the. 
prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  condemoed  to  death,  was  set 
at  liberty;  the  constable  Montmorenci  was  recalled,  tOt  court, 
and  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Guises  was  thua 
formed.  ' 

The  widow^d^  queen,  finding  the  court  where  she  had  ruled 
no  longer  an  agreeable  abode,  retired  to  that  of  her  uncles  in 
Lorraine.  She  still  persevered  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treik-. 
ty  with  Elizi^th.  Her  subjects  sent  praying  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  own  kingdom;  her  uncles  urged  her  to  the 
name  course;  the  ill-&eling  which  prevailed  ^tweeu  her  aod 
the  queen-mother  assured  her  that  she  could  never  expect 
happiness  in  France.  She  assented  to  a  departure,  and  her 
minister  D'Oysell  wa^  sent  to  England  to  ask  a  safe  passage 
for  himself  and. for  his  royal  iQistress  to  Scotland.  Elizabeth 
received  him  in  the  presence  pf  her  whole  court,  and  in  a 
tone  of  strong  enu>tion  refused  both  requests  unless  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh  were  ratified.  ''Let  your  queen,*'  said  she, 
**  ratify  (he  treaty  and  she  shall  experience  on  my  part,  eithec 
hg  jiea  q;  ^y  y^,  inii^j^fiK  ^  hp  expected  from  a  quee^. 
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a  relation,  or  a  neighbor.*^  When  Mary  was  informed  of 
this*  refusal  she  remonstrated^  in  very  spirited  terms  with 
Throgmorton,  against  t£e  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  Another 
envoy  was  sent  to  London,  and  as  Mary  intimated  her  inten- 
tions of  being  guided  by  the  advice  of  her  council  in  Scot- 
land, Elizabeth  declared  herself  content  to  *'  suspend  her 
conceit  of  unkindness;"  and  in  answer  to  the  report  that 
was  made  of  her  having  sent  a  fleet  to  intercept  her,  she  as- 
sured her  that  she  had  only,  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
sent  two  or  three  small  barks  to  sea  in  pursuijt  pf  some  Scot- 
tish pirates^ 

Mary,  accompi^nied  by  her  uncles  and  many  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France^  proceeded  to  Calab,  where 
she  embarked,  (Aug.  14, 1561.)  Just  as  she  was  leaving  the 
harbor  a  vessel  was  lost  in  her  sight.  ''Good  God,"  cried 
she,  **  what  an  omen  for  a  voyage  1  *'  She  stood  leaning  with 
both  arms  on  the  poop^  and  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes 
as  she  regardied  the  country  she  was  leaving.  She  continu- 
ally repeated,  *•  Farewell^  France !  fkrewell,  France  \ "  When 
it  was  growing  dark  and  she  was  summoned  down  to  supper, 
her  tears  flowed  more  plenteously,  and  she  cried,  "  It  is  now, 
my  dear  France,  t^at  t  lose  sight  of  thee ;  I  shkll  never  see 
thee  more."  A  bed  was  prepared  for  her  on  the  poop,  and 
she  directed  the  steersman  to  awake  her  at  daybreak  if  the 
coast  of  France  were  still  in  sight.  The  man  called  her,  as 
desired.  She  gazed  till  the  coast  receded  from  her  view. 
"Farewell,  France,"  said  she;  "it  is  over:  I  shall  never 
see  thee  again.^'  The  English  squadron  met  and  saluted  her. 
It  searched  the  baggage  ships  for  pirates,  and  detained  one 
which  was  suspected.  On  the  third  day  a  dense  fog  came 
on  which  obliged  them  to  cast  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  and 
the  next  day  (Aug.  19)  the  queen  landed  at  Leith.  Though 
she  came  before  tne  appointed  time,  and  the  due  preparations 
had  not  therefore  been  made  to  receive  her,  the  people  all 
crowded  down  to  the  port  to  evince  their  loyalty ;  but  the 
queen  and  her  retinue  could  get  no  better  conveyances  to 
the  pialace  of  Holyrood  than  the  paltry  horses  of  the  country, 
and  these  ill  caparisoned.  *«Are  these,"  cried  she,  "the 
pomps,  the  splendors,  and  the  superb  animals  on  which  I  used 
to  ride  in  France?"  In  the  evening  a  concert  of  barbarous 
and  discordant  music,  p^formed  before  her  windows  to  tes- 
tify the  joy  of  her  subjects,  grated  the  ears  of  Mary  and  her 
French  attendants. 

The  young  queen  was  now  la  ber  nineteenth  year.    Her 
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penon  was  tall  and  elegaikt^  her  face  haDdsome,  if  not  beau- 
tiful ;  *  her  abilities  were  cohsiderable,  her  manners  were 
highly  polished.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court  where 
the  serpent  too  frequently  lurked  beneath  the  roses ;  treach- 
ery, falsehood,  and  cruelty^  hiding  themselves  under  the 
covert  of  honeyed  words  and  wreathed  smiles,  and  where 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed  to  a  degree  elsewhere  un- 
known. She  had  also  been  reared  in  a  bigoted  adherence  to 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  popery.  She  was  come  to  a  coun- 
try poor  and  semi^barbarous,  where  deeds  of  violence  and 
treachery  were  openly  enacted ;  where  the  Reformation  had 
breathed  its  sternest. spirit,  little  mitigated  by  the  Gospel 
precepts  of  peace  and  charity ;  where  the  reformed  clergy, 
led  by  the  fanatic  Knox,  souffht  to  deprive  mankhid  of  roost 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  and  viewed  the  masks,  the 
dances,  the  banquets  in  which  the  queen  naturally  took  de- 
light, as  sinful  abominations. 

Between  a  sovereign  and  a  people  of  such  opposite  charac- 
ters, long-continued  harmony  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
prevail.  Yet  Mary's  reign  was  for  some  years  happy  and 
prosperous.  For  this  she  was  indebted  to  her  following  the 
advice  of  her  uncles,  and  giving  her  confidence  to  her  half- 
brother  the  prior  of  St  Andrew's,  (whom  she  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  >after  to  that  of  Moray  or 
Ulurray,)  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  and  a  man  of  honor, 
probity,  and  ability.  3he  also  held  occasional  conferences 
with  the  rugged  Knox,  and  bore  his  uncourteous  animadv^- 
sions  with  no  little  patience.  Yet  all  ^he  while  her  fixed  de- 
sign was  the  overthrow  of  the  Tefprmed  religion.  In  1562, 
when  some  zealots  presented  a  petition  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Romish  worship,  she  angrily  replied  that  she  hoped  be- 
fore another  year  to  have  the  mass  restored,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom*  On  the  lOth  of  May,  in  the  following  year, 
(1563,)  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  read  her  letters 
to  the  council  of  Trent  professing  her  submission  to  its  author- 
ity, and  promising  if  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of , England 
to  subject  both  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See.  We  shall  further 
find  that  she  was  a  subscribing  party,  to  the  famous  Holy 
League  concluded  at  Bayonne  in  1565  for  the  extermination 
of  the  protestants.  Surely  it  is  not  possible  that  the  intentions 
of  Mary  with  respect  to  religion  could  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Elizabeth  and  her  wise  minister  Cecil ;  and 

*  We  expreit  oorwives  that,  became  in  some  iiDdonbte4ly  geniuoe 
portniu  of  Mary ,  her  fboe  is  no*  by  uy  awus  beantifuL 
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Was  it  not  therefore  their  da^y  to  gowd  ugainit  1^  hnfiag 
the  power  to  carr^  these  designa  into  effect? 

The  queen  of  ^ots,  we  have  seen,  laid  claim  tQ  the  throne 
of  England  ;  and  supposing  |he  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  not 
to  have  been  legal,  and  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the 
succession  not  paramount,  her  claim  was  irresistible.  The 
catholics  in  general  took  this  view  of  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand  Henrj,  by  his  will,  sanctioned  by  parliament,  devised 
the  crown,  after  his  own  children,  to  the  issue  of  his  younger 
eister  the  queen  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk;  and 
m^ny  of  the  protestants,  such  as  Cecil  and  Bacon,  favored 
this  line.  The  general  feeling,  however^  was  on  the  side  of 
the  elder  or  .Scottish  branchj  and  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to 
have  viewed  the  queen  of  Soots  as  her  true  heir,  though  she 
was  probably  secretly  determined  to  keep  the  itiatter  in  un- 
certainty AS  long  as  she  lived.  By  an  act  of  great  harshness 
and  even  cruelty  she  at  this  time  put  it  nearly  out  of  her  own 
power  to  exclude  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  lady  Catherine  Grav,  next  sister  to  the  lady  Jane,  bad 
been  married  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  on  the 
(all  of  her  family  that  time<«erving  nobleman  had  them  di- 
vorced. Catherine  was  afterwards  privatdy  narcied  to  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Proteotor.  Her  pregnancy  re- 
vealed the  secret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  could  not  bear  that 
others  should  enjoy  those  delights  of  l<^ve  from  which  she 
excluded  herself,  sent  the  lovers  to  the  Tower.  As  they 
were  unable  to  prove  their  marriage^  the  primate  pronounced 
a  divorce.  But  their  keepers  allowing  them  to  meet,  the 
birth  of  a  second  child  was  the  result.  Hertford  was  heavily 
fined,  and  detained  in  prison  till  his  unhappy  wife  sank  under 
the  ill-treatment  she  received*  and  died.  The  legitimacy  of 
their  children  was  acknowledged  in  a  subsequent  reign.* 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Mary  sent  Maitland 
to  Elizabeth  to  propose  a  friendly  alliance,  but  at  the  same 
time  requiring  to  be  dechired  successor  to  the  throne.  Eliz- 
abeth insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
she  declared  that  in  such  case  she  would  do  nothing  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  Mary ;  but  she  said  that  her  own 
experience  when  she  was  at  Hatfield  had  convinced  her  how 
dangerous  to  the  present  possessor  of  power  it  wan  to  haxe 

*  [Cuidor  would  leeiii  to  require,  that  the  nme  remarki  ihonld  Ife 
made  on  the  conduct  of  EUzabethf  in  this  inttance,  ai  on  that  of  Marv 
in  the  ease  of  Lady  Jane  Gfmy.  (See  cute,  p.  4SI^\  Bf^l^btrt^  had 
'M9ktejualifioalid»fothsreiM4Mft.-«XT.^^     *   ^'^"^^^ 
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a  designated  iftqecedsof ,  who  would  thus  become  a  ralljiitt 
point  ibr  the  disaflfected.  This  was  a  sufaject  on  which  m 
through  her  reign  Elizabeth  was  I'emarkably  joaloos,  and 
tliough,  as  we  have  said,  she  seer«t]y  favored  tlM  hereditary 
principle,  she  never  would  declare  herself.  The  two  queens, 
notwith^anding,  kept  up  an  amicable  intercourse  by  letters, 
and  at  one  time  proposed  a  personal  interview  mt  York, 
which,  however,  did  dot  take  place,  in  consequence  of  Elfz- 
*  abeth's  vanity  and  jealousy,  according  to  those  writers  who 
take  a  delight  In  assigning  litlle-palVy  motives  to  the  actions 
of  this  mat  prmoess.  To  us  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
toward  Mary  at  this  petiod  seems  to  have  been  as  cordial 
and  friendly  as  Was  consistent  with  her  station  as  th^  head 
of  the  protestant  party  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  obstinate  re- 
tention by  Maty  of  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  rulers  of  the  two 
British  kingdoms  should  be  both  yoong  women,  both  hand- 
tfome,  both  sin^e.  Their  hands  were  therefore  naturally 
objects  of  ambition  to  foreign  princes,  and  the  disposal  of 
them  matter  of  solicitude  to  their  subjects.  The  English 
parliament  were  particularly  anxious  that  their  sovereign 
should  marry/ as  her  having  issue  would  secure  a  protestant 
flucoession  and  preclude  the  oollision  which  might  ensue 
between  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  descendants  of  Mar- 
garet and  the  parliamentary  title  of  those  of  Mary  Tudot, 
the  daughters  of  Henry  VH.  But  the  masculine  and  arbi- 
trary temper  of  Elizabeth  had  early  brought  her  to  a  secret 
determination  never  to  give  herself  a  master,  and  though  she 
gave  her  parliament  fair  words  and  coquetted  with  some 
of  her  suitors,  there  doecr  not  appear  knj  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  seriously  thought  on  marriage.  We  will  here  enu- 
merate her  principal  suitors  at  this  time. 

When  Philip  of  Spain  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
the. hand  of  Elizabeth  himself,  he  put  forward  the  pretensions 
of  his  cousin  Charles  archduke  ef  Austria,  in  the  design 
of  counterbalanoinflf  the  influence  of  France  in  the  British 
island.  Some  of  Elizabeth's  leading  nobles  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  this  match,  and  it  continued  for  some  years  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Eric  king  of  Sweden,  Adolf  duke  of 
Holstein,  and  some  other  princes  also  sought  her  hand.  The 
Scottish  parliament  in  1560  prayed  her  to  marry  the  earl  of 
Arran.  Catherine  de*  Medici  at  a  later  period  offered  her 
•on  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  English  queen. 

The  females  of  the  royal  family  in  England  had  at  all 
times  matched  with  aubjects,  and  we  have  seen  the  parlia- 
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ment  petition  the  late  queen  to  marry  a  subject.  It  need 
not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  nobles  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Elisabeth.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  though  several  years  her 
senior,  long  cherished  hopes ;  sir  WilKam  Pickering,  a  man 
possessed  of  beauty  of  person,  cultivation  of  mind,  and  great 
taste  in  the  arts,  was  for  some  time  thought  to  stand  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  madden  queen.  But  all  were  eclips^  by 
the  charms  of  lord  Robert  Dudley, 

Dudley  was  son  to  the  infamous  Northumberland.  He  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  but 
he  was  early  set  at  liberty  ;  and  by  the  graces  of  his  manners 
and  his  ready  assiduity  he  won  the  favor  of  both  Philip  and 
Mary,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed.  At  Elizabeth's 
entrance  into  London  he  appeared  in  her  train  as  master  of 
the  horse,  and  wealth  and  honors  were  gradually  showered 
on  him.  JDudley,  we  must  observe,  was  at  this  time  a  mar- 
ried man,  having  espoused  the  heiress  of  sir  John  Robsart ; 
and  few,  perhaps,  will  ascribe  wantonness  to  Elizabeth. 
With  all  her  dignity .  and  greatness  of  mind,  however,  she 
was  by  nature  a  coquette;  she  loved  admiration,  and  she 
had  inherited  her  father's  partiality  for  hand^me  attendants ; 
like  him  too  she  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  coarse  and  what 
\jnight  seem  to  us  an  indelicate  familiarity  in  language  and 
action,  Which  malicious  minds  cpuld  easily  misinterpret 
But  at  this  time  she  had  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
marrying. 

Of  this  Dudley  probably  was  not  aware,  and  he  may  have 
thought  that  his  wife  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  gaining  the 
hand  of  the  queen.  This  throws  great  suspicion  over  the 
death  of  that  lady,  which  occurred  at  tliis  time,  (1560.) 
He  sent  her,  on  what  account  is  not  known,  under  the  charge 
of  sir  Richard  Verney,  one  of  his  retainers,  to  a  mansion 
named  Cumnor  Hall  in  Berkshire,  held  by  another  of  his 
dependants  named  Anthony  Foster.  Her  death  took  place 
shortly  after,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  an  accidental  fall  down 
stairs.  Suspicions  of  foul  play  naturally  arose,  and  l<ever, 
a  prebendary  of  Coventry,  a  pious  minister  who  resided 
near  the  place,  wrote  to  secretaries  Cecil  <and  Knowles, 
praying  that  inquiry  might  be  made.  Whether  it  was  done 
or  not  we  have  no  certain  information,  but  Dudley  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  cleared  in  the  queen's  mind, 
though  by  his  enemies  and  the  public  he  continued  to  be  in 
some  sort  **  infamed  for  the  death  of  his  wife,"  as  Cecil  ex- 
pressed it. 

The  hand  of  the  other  British  queen  was  also  sought  by 
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mifDy.  The  arc)iduk«  Charles  was  ar  miitbr  to  her  also; 
Philip  ofiered  her  bis  son  ^  Don  Carjo^;  the  king  of  Navarre 
wouM,  it  is  said,  .witliagjy  havto  divorced  his  herelical  queen 
Jane  d'Albret  to  marry  the  queen  of  Sootiand,  to  whom 
Catherine  proposed  a  unipn  witli  another  of  her  sons.  Some 
of  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  also  aspired  to  the  widowed 
queen. 

;  Mary  was  difierently  situated  ^om  Eliauibeth;  the  latter 
had  only  her  own  indinatious  to  oonsuhy  while  from  the 
Ciircttmstance  of  differing  in  religion  from  the  great  bulk  of 
her  subjects,  who  looked  up  to  Elizabeth  as  their  protectress, 
Mary  could  not  safely  venture  on  any  match  which  would 
npt  meet  the  approbation  of  that  princess,  who,  as  well  as 
the  Scottish  reform^rs^  was  extremely  adverse  to  her  marry- 
ing any  one  but  a  protestant.  It  was  a  delicate  matter  for 
Elisabeth  to  manage,  as  it  seemed  almost  unwarrantable  in- 
terferencov  in  the  concerns  of  an  indepeildent  sovereign. 
Still  the  safety  of  England  and  of  the  protestant  religion 
was  paramount  to  all  considerations;  In  November;  1563, 
Cecil  drew  up  instructions  on  this  subject  for  Randolph,  the 
English  minister  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  stated  th^ 
reasons  that  ought  to  influence  Mary  in  her  choice,  vi^.,  the 
mutual  affection  of  the  parties ;  the  approval  of  her  own 
subjects;  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  vfYio  he  said  would 
not  be  satisfied  at  a  foreign  matcfh.  He  was  desired  to  hint 
that  **  nothing  would  content  Elizabeth  ao  much  as  MaryTs 
choice  of  some  noble  person  within  the  kingdom  of  England 
having  the  qualitiea  and  conditions  meet  for  such  an  alliance,* 
and  therewith  be  agreeaUe  to  botti  queens  and  both  their 
natibns."  Accordingly  Randolph  suggested  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  accompanied,  it  would  seem,  with  some  favorable 
prospects  respecting  the  succession.  Mary:  made  an  evasive 
reply,  alleging  that  her  friends  would  hardly  agree  that  she 
should 'Sembase  herself  so  far  as  that."  Dudley  himsdf, 
who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  felt  no  great  Inclina* 
tion  for  the  Scottish  match ;  but  the  negotiations  for  it  still 
went  on,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1565,  Randolph  wrote 
that  Mary  was  inclined  to  marry  him.  But  now  Elizabeth 
began  to  Auctiiate.  "  I  see,"  writes  Cecil,  "  the  qneen's  ma- 
jesty very  desirous  to  have  my  lord  of  Leicester  t  the  Scottish 

*  At  this  p«rt  is  added  in  Elisabeth's  own  haxtd-writin;,  "  Tea,  peiw 
ehance  such  as  she  could  hardly  think  we  ooald  agree  aqto.'^ 

t  In  1564,  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  hia  marriage  with  Mary,  eraated 
Dudley  earl  of  Leicester  and  baron  Denbigh.  **  It  was  done,"  says 
HelyiU,  *'  with  great  solemnity,  the  queen  herself  helping  ta  pat  on  his 

o  G  o 
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queen's  husband ;  but  wben  it  Cometh  to  the  conditions  which 
tre  demanded  I  see  her  then  remiss  of  her  earnestness."  In 
these  words^  written  from  one  lAinister  to  another,  where 
there  could  be  no  intention  to  deceive,  we  have  the  kef  to 
Elizabeth's  conduct  in  this  intrictite  business. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  had  turned  her  thoughts  to  another 
English  subject.  Margaret  Tudor,  queen  of  Scots,  had  by 
her  second^  husband  the  earl  of  Angus  a  daughter,  whom 
Henry  VIIT.  gave^iii  marriage,  with  an  estate  in  England,  to 
Matthew  Stuart  earl  of  Lennox,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
Scotland  by  the  regent  Arran.  Lord  Darnley,  therefore, 
Lennox's  eldest  son,  was  on  the  father's  side  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Scotland,  on  the  mother's  of  that  of  England,  and 
being  a  protestant  might  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Mary  for 
the  English  crown.  Mary,  with  a  View  to  this,  b^d  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  earl  and  countess  of  Lennox. 
In  the  autumn  of  1664,  probably  by  Mary's  invitation,  the 
earl  went  to  Scotland  to  try  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  his  at- 
tainder and  therestoration  of  his  estates  and  honors;  Elizabeth 
not  merefy  Nffiving  her  permission,  but  recommending  him 
strongly  to  Mary,  whom  at  the  same  titno  she  warned  to  take 
care  of  offending  the  Hamiltons,  the  present  possessors  of  Len*- 
nox's  estates.  '  Lennox  was  received  with  great  distinction 
by  his  royal  kinswoman;  ^fae  effected  aii  accomn^odatbn  b^ 
tween  him  and  Chatelherault,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton ;  and  by  inducing  lady  Lennox  to  drop  her  claim 
on  the  earldom  of  An|^us,  she  prevented  kny  opposition  from 
the  potent  house  of  Douglas.  In  the  month  of  December 
Lennox  was  restored  by  act  of  parlian^ent  to  his  titles  and 
estates.  ,      ' 

A  marriage  between  Mary  and  Darnley  had  been  for  some 
time  in  treaty  between  the  former  and  Lennox ;  rumors  of  it 
were  instantly  spread,  and  it  may  also  be  that  the  English 
ministers  and  possibly  Elizabeth  herself  were  not  displeased 
at  it.     Mary  was  desirous  of  seeing  Darnley,  and  Elizabeth, 

eeremonial,  (mantle,)  be  littin^  apon  hie  kneee  beft>reher  with  a  grpat 
grayity..  But  she  could  not  leTratn  frdm  putting  her  hand  in  hia  lieck, 
amilingly  tickling  him ;  the  French  aiubanador  and  I  standing  by." 
Could  tots  be  any  thing  but  playfulness,  like  her  father's  putting  his  arm 
round  air  T.  More*s  neck,  like  Napoleon's  pinching  his  favorites'  ears? 
She  had  said  of  him  to  MeWill  a  little  before  that  "  she  esteemed  him 
as  her  brother  and  best  friend,  whom  she  would  have  herself  married 
had  she  ever  minded  to  have  taken  abnsband.  Bui  being  determined 
to  end  her  life  in  virprinity,  she  wished  the  queen  her  sister  might  marry 
him  as  meetest  of  an  others  with  (for)  whom' she  couM  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  declare  her  second  person." 
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wBen  applied,  to,  made  na  difBoolty  of  letting  him  go  to 
Scotland.  H^  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1565,  and  on  the'  16th  he  waited  on  ih^  queen  at  Wemys 
castle  in  Fife.  *'  Her  majesty/'  says  MelvUl,  "  took  well  with 
him,  and  said  he  was  the  lustiest  (haildsomest)  and  best-pro- 
portioned  lang  man  that  she  had  seen ;  for  he  was  of  high 
Stature,  lang  and  small,  even  and  bri^nt  up,  (straight ;)  welj 
instructed  ^om  his  youth  in  all  honest  and  contely  exercises." 
He  was  in  effect  a  tall,  well-made  youth  of  nineteeti  years, 
who  danced,  played  the  lule,  and  had  the  showy  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age.  He  pleased  the  eye  of  Mary ;  she  took 
no  time  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  but  fell 
violently  in  love  at  Once.  He  offered  her  his. hand  and  he^t 
without  delay ;  she  affected  anger  at  his  presumption,  but 
secretly  determined  to  espouse  him. 

There  was  a  man  named  David  Rizzio,or  Riccio,  an 
Italian,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  in  the  suite  of  the  arobas^ 
sador  of  Savoy.  He  temained  in  the  queen's  service  oti 
account  of  his  skill  in  music;  she  raised  him  to  the  post  of 
her  French  secretary,  and  made  him  her  faVorite.  As  the 
graces  of  the  crown  mostly  passed  through  his  hands  he  was 
courted  by  the  nobility ;  wealth  came  to  him  from  various 
sources,  which  he  displayed  with  the  usual  vanity  of  an  up- 
start, and  his  insolence  augmented  in  proportion.  The 
nobility  therefore  hated  and  despised  him  at  the  same  time ; 
a  suspicion  also  prevailed  that  h^  was  a  secret  agent  of  the 
pope. 

With  this  mfan  did  Darnley  condescend  to  ally  himself,  in 
order  that  he  might  employ  his  influence  over  the  queen's 
mind  in  his  favor.  This  indisposed  the  protestant  nobles 
to  Darnley;  the  open  indiiS^rence  which  he  manifested  on 
the  subject  ofreligiou  alarmed  them.  Murray  prognosticated 
that  unkinduess  to  England  would  be  the  result,  and  in  sor- 
row withdrew  from  court.  The  queen,  however,  was  resolved 
to  persevere ;  an  agent  was  despatched  to  Rome  for  a  dis- 
pensation, and  Letbingtori  was  sent  to  inform  Elizabeth  and 
ask  her  consent.  But  the  knowledge  which  the  council  had 
now  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  both  kingdoms  hiade  them 
view  the  match  as  fraught  with  peril «  and  letters  of  recall 
were  sent  (April  23d)  to  LennOTC  and  his  son,  which  they 
treated  with  neglect,  almost  with  contempt.  On  the  1st  of 
May  the  council;  met  and  determined  ,  that  this  marriage 
would  bo  dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion  and  to  the 
queen's  title,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  war 
with  Scotland  if  need  should  be*    The  able  Throgmorton 
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was  aeot  to  £ditabttrgfa  tp  jpake  known  tliese  rjesolutions^  and 
in  case  of  failure  he  was  ta  urge  Ihe  protest.ants  to  oppose 
the  marriage  unless  Darnley  pcomised. to  adhere  to  the  prot- 
eslant  celigion. 

Murray  had  withdrawn,  from  court  in  disgust;  but  the 
queeUf  who  knew  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  his 
approbation  of  her  piarriage^  ordered  him  to  repair  to  her  at 
Stirling.  She  there  empuoyed  all  her  arts  and  eloquence  to 
induce  him  to  sign  a  paper  recom^iending  the  marriage. 
He  hesitated  to  do  so,  aUeging  that  he  feared  Darnlej'wouid 
be  an  enemy  to  Cluristianity.  "  She  gave  him*"  says  Melriil, 
*'  many  sore' words ;  he  answered  with  humility,  but  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  hira."  A  convention  of  nobles  met 
a  few  days  after^  (May  14.;)  the  gifts  and  blandishments  of 
Mary  had  more  effect  on  them  than  on  l^er  brother,  and 
many  gave  their  assent  to  her  marriage.  As,  however,  some 
hesitated,  another  convention  was  appointed  to  rneet  at  Perth. 

Darnley  now  mortally  bated  Murray. as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  ambition ;  and  religious  and  political  motives  caused 
Murray  to  resolve  to  prevent  the  marriage  if  possible.  The 
former  is  said  to  have  formed  a  plan  to  assassinate  the  latter ; 
Murray  is  charged  with  a  design,  in  conjunction  with  Ghatel- 
herauk,  Argyle,  and  oth^r  nobles  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
4rted,  to  seize  Darnley  and  his  father,  and  deliver  them  up 
to  the  warden  of  the  English  marches.  Each  party,  it  is  add- 
led, received  information  of  the  designs  of  the  other,  and  Mary, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popilrlarity  which  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Murray  had  procured  her,  assembled  a  force,  and 
advancing  to  Stirling,  where  the.  cohfederate  lords  were, 
obliged  Ihfem  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their  homes. 

Mary  had  conferred  on  Darnley  the  titles  of  earl  of  Ross 
and  duke  of  Albany,  dignities  appropriated  to  the  royal 
family,  and  the  dispensation  bei;ig  now  arrived,  and  the 
•banns  duly  published,  she  gave  him  her  hand  (July  29)  in  the 
chapel  of  Holyrood  House.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  Darnley, 
however,  withdrew  during  the  performance  of  mass.  She 
had  agreed  to  give  him  the  title  of  king,  but  wished  to  defer 
it  till  parliament  should  meet  or  till  he  should  have  attained 
bis  21st  year  ;  but  the  vain,  headstrong  youth  would  have  it 
then  or  never,  and  she  was  obliged  to  consent  to  his  being 
proclaimed  the  evening*  before  the  marriage-day.     On  the 

.  *"  **,B\i^  can  asi  much  prevail  with  him  in  any  thin^  that  ia  a^nst  His 
Will,'*  writes  Randolph  to  Leicester, "  as  your  lordship  oiay  with  me  to 
•penoMie  that  I  should  hang  myself." 
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day  ^uocoedii^  it»  be  was  again  proclaim^,  a«d  though  all 
the  lords  Were  present,  no  one  said  Amen ;.  bis  father  alone 
oried,  "  God  save  his  queen  ^" 

Immediately  after  her  marriage  Mary  outlawed  Murray ; 
she  set  at  liberty  lord  Gordon  and  made  him  earl  of  Uimtley, 
and  she  rec^led  Sutherland  and  Both  well,  who  were  in 
exile*— all  sworn. foes  to  Murray.  When  Thomworth  canOe, 
sent  ^y  Elizabeth,  to  insist  that  she  should  ^o  nbthji^ 
figainst  the  Reformation  in  England,  she  gave  an  ambiguous 
reply;  she- did  the  same  when  warned  not  to  make  any 
chaiige  in  Scotland ;  and  when,  as  instructed,  h^  urged  her 
to  drop  her  displeasure  against  Murray,  she  desired  that 
there  migh.t  be  no  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  She 
was  in  fact  inveterate  against  her  brother.  Sbe^'  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  a  force,  and  riie  drove  him  and  the  other 
lords  to  seek  refuge  in  Argyie.  They  soon  after  appeared  in 
arms  in  the  western. counties ;  the  queen  in  person  led  her 
forces  against  them,  riding  at  the  head  of  her  troops  with 
loaded  pistols  in  her  girdle.  The  lords  made  a  r^id  march 
to  Edinburgh,  i>ut  as  the  people  there  did  not  join  them  as 
they  .had  expected,  and  the  queen  pursued  them  closely,  (hey 
retired  to  Dumfries,,  still  followed  by  their  implacable  sove- 
reign, and  finding  assistance,  hopeless,  they  crossed  the  bor- 
ders and  sought  refuge  in  England.  Murray  and  Hamilton 
abbot  of  Kilwinning  repaired  to  London.  In  the  presence  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  Elizabeth,  it  is  said, 
made  them  declare  that  she  had  not  excited  them  to  take  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  When  they  had  done  so,  she  called 
them  traitors,,  and  ordered  them  to  qviit  her  presence.* 
The^Y  retired  to  the  northern  marches,  where  Elizabeth 
secretly  supplied  them  with  money,  and  interceded  for  theit* 
pardon  with  their  queen.  Chatelherault  was  forgiven  on 
condition  of  his  retiring  to  France,  but  Mary  declared  to 
Randplph  that  she  would  rather  lose  half  her  kingdom  than 
show  mercy  to  Murray.  The  king  and  her  chief  counsel- 
lors, {lantley,  Athol,  and  Bothwell,  were  all  hostile  to  h^im ; 
so  also  was  Rizzio,  though  he  had,  says  Melvill,  *'  sued  him 

*  Sueh  IB  the  account  given  by  Melvrll  and  the  other  Scottish  writers. 
Lord  Burleigh  (Raamer,  p.  70)  says  Elizabeth  aBkeid  Murray  "  if  he 
had  ever  undertaken  an?  thingr  «g|ainst.ihe' person  of  his  flueen.  This^ 
he  moat  solemnly  denied,  and  implored  her  to  conserve  tne  amity  be- 
tween her  inajestj  and  his  ^vereign."  In  conclusion,  "  she  spoke 
very  roundly  to  lum  before  the  ambassadors,  that  whatsoever  the  world 
saidf  or  reported  df  her  she  would  by  her  actions  let  it  appear  that  she 
would  not  for  the  price  of  a  worl4  maintain  any  subject  in  any  disob^- 
ilieiuM  againiit  a  pfinse." 
VOL.  1.  40 
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earnestly  and  more  liumbty  than  could  be  believed,  witKtbe 
present  of  a  fair  diamond,"  for  his  interest  in  his  behaUI 
But  what  most  weighed  with  the  queen  was  a  message  from 
her  uncles,  desiring  her  not  to  pardon  thie  banished  lords. 
This  was  brought  by  Clernau,  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  at  Bayonne  for 'the  extirpalion  of  protestantism,  to 
which  she.readily  affixed  her  signature.  A  parliament  was 
summoned  for  the  12th  of  March,  1566,  in  order  to  attaint 
the  rebel  lords  and  to  take  steps  toward  the  reestablishment 
of  popery. . 


CHAPTER  X. 

ELIZABETH.    (covTiiiuxo.) 

1566—1571. 

The  execution  of  those  projects,  however,  was  prevented 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  proved  pregnant  with 
caUmity  to  the  royal  house  of  Scotland^  Mary  bad  now 
ceased  to  love  her  husband ;  the  first  fervor  of  her  aflfection 
being  over,  she  saW'  that  he  was  devoid  of  every  estimable 
quality,  brutal  in  temper,  and  addicted  to  the  grossest  in- 
temperance. She  therefore  gave  no  heed  to  his  urgent 
demand  of  the  crown-matrimonial ;  she  treated  him  vnth 
neglect  and  even  aversion ;  all  her  favor  was  monopolized  by 
Rizzio,  with  whom  the  jealous  Darnley  now  suspected  her 
of  improper  familianty.  *'  It  is  a  sore  case,"  said  he  one 
day  (Feb.  10)  to  his  uncle  Douglas,  "  thai  I  can  get  no  help 
against  that  villain  David.'*  **  It  is  your  own  fault,"  was 
the  reply ;  **  ypu  cannot  keep  a  secret."  Soon  after,  a  league, 
confirmed  by  the  Idng^a^  oath  and  signature,  was  formed 
between  him  and  the  lords  Ruthven,  Mortoui  Lindsay,  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington :  they  were  to  put  Rizzio  to  death ; 
and  procure  him  the  crown-matrimonial;  he  was  to  bear 
them  *  scathless,'  to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  the  banished  lords, 
and  to  secure  the  protest  ant  religion. 

This  compact  was  made  on  the  Istof  March,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  (Saturday)  Ruthven,  having  tisen  from  his 
bc^  of  sickness  for  the  purpose,  and  cased  himself  in  his 
armor,  the  associates  were  brought  by  Darnley  up  a  private 
staircase  which  led  to  the  apartment  where  Mary,  now  six 
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month;!  gone  with  child,  was  sittiog  at  sappf^  with  Rizzio 
and  lady  Argyle.  The  king  went  in  and  stood  by  her  chair 
with  bis  arm  round  her  waist.  Ruthven  entered,  pale  and 
haggard,  supported  by  tw,o  men.  tie  desired  that  Rizzio 
should  quit  the  roon»;  the, queen  daid  it  was  her  wi)l  he 
should  be  there.  Rizzio  ran  behind  her  for  safety ;  a, tumult 
ensued ;  the  table  was  overturned  ;  Rizzio  was  dragged  out 
and  despatched  in  the  antechamber  with  fifty-six  wounds. 
The  queen  meantime  was  interceding  for  him,  and  a  very 
indelicate  conversation  took  place  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, in  the  presence  of  Ruthren,.  respecting  his  resumption 
of  his  conjugal  rights.  She  then  sent  to  learn  the  fate  of 
Rizzio,  and  when  she  found  that  he  was  dead,  she  said,  "  No 
more  tears ;  I  must  think  of  revenge ; "  and  she  never  was 
heard  to  lament  him  more.  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  whep 
they  learned  what  had  occurred,  made  their  escape  from  the 
palace  by  a  window. 

On  Monday  (th^  lltb)  Mqrray  and  his  friends  came  to 
Edinburgh.  Mary  embraced  and  kissed  her  brother  when 
she  saw  him,  saying  that  **  if  he  had  been  at  home  he  would 
not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  discourteously  handled."  lie 
was  affected  even  to  tears.  Mary  now  tried  her  arts  on  her 
weak,  unstable  husband,  and  she  actually  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  abandon  his  confederates  and  make  his 
escape  with  her  the  following  night  out  of  the  palace.  They 
fled  to  Dunbar.  The  king  issued  a  proclamation  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  fiothwell,  Huntley,  and  other 
nobles  repaired  with  their  followers  to  Dunbar,  and  on  the 
19th  the  queen  reentered  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  me,n.  The  murderers  of  Rizzio  were  obliged  to 
fly  into  England.  The  contempt  and  hatred  which  Mary 
felt  for  her  worthless  husband  she  could  not  conceal ;  her 
whole  confidence  was  now  given  to  JBpthwell,  between  whom 
and  Murray  she  effected  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  queen  was'  delivered  of  a  son. 
Sir  James  Melvill  was  immediately  despatched  with  the 
tidings  to  Elizabeth.  When  he  arrived,  the  queen,  who  had 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  was  at  her  favorite  pal- 
i^ce  of  Greenwich.  She  was  dancing  after  supper ;  Cecil 
whispered  the  news  to  her;  she  instantly  stopped  and  sat 
down,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand.  At  length  she  gave 
vent  to  her  feelings  in  these  words :  "  The  queen  of  Scots 
i«*  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  I  am  but  a  barren  stock.^' 
What  could  be  more  natural,  what  more  blameless  than  such 
language  ?    Yet  those  who  will  see  nothing  but  duplicity  in 
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her  conduct,  ascribe  ta  dissimulatibn  the  cheerful  counte- 
nance ^ith  which  she  received  M'elvill  next  morning,  and 
<he.  readiness  with  which  she  assent^  to  his  request  that 
flhe  would  be  ^dmother  to  the  infant  prince. 

The  alienation  between  Mal-y  and  her  husband  increased 
from  day  to  day.  He  found  himself  generally  shunned ;  for 
to  show  him  any  attention  was  a  sure  mode  of  losing  the 
queen's  favor.  In  his  vexation  he  formed  the  absurd  project 
of  quitting  the  kingdom  and  going  to  the  continent ;  but  the 
siilyplan  came  to  no  effect  Meantime  the  queen's  visible 
partiality  for  Both  well  jgave  occ'asionto  rumors  injurious  to 
her  character^  and  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing October  added  strength  to  suspicion.  She  went  to  Jed- 
burgh to  hold  a  justiciary  court  for  suppressing  the  disor- 
ders of  the  borders.  Bothw^ll^  whom  she  had  made  warden 
of  the  marches,  preceded  her  by  some  days,  and  being 
wounded  in  the  hand  in  a  scuffle  with  one  of  the  borderers 
named  Elfiott,  was'  conveyed  to  his  ^castle  of  Hermitage, 
-The  queen,  having  passed  some  days  in  great  anxiety  on  his 
account,  took  the  sudden  resolution  of  going  herself  to  see 
him.  Though  the  weather  was  bad  and^  the  xoads  in  a 
wretched  state,  she  rode  with  a  few  attendants  to  Hermitage, 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  having  assured  herself  that 
his  life  was  in  no  danger,  returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh. 
Her  bodily  exertion,  combined  with  mental  uneasiness,  threw 
her  the  next  day  into  a  fever,  and  for  some  days  her  life  was 
despaired  of;  the  vigor  of  her  Constitution,  however,  tri- 
umphed over  the  disorder. 

'After  her  recovery  the  queen  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
Castle  of  (praigmillar  near  Edinburgh,  and  here  the  measure 
of  a  divorce  was  discussed  by  Maitland  and  others;  she 
made  no  dbjeotion  but  her  unwillingness  to  prejudice  her 
son.  On  the  I7th  of  December  the  ceremony  of  the  young 
prince's  baptism  was  performed  at  Stirling,  and  though  the 
king  was  in  the  castle,  owing  to  his  own  caprice  or  to  the 
coldness  of  the  queen,  he  was  not  present  at  it.  On  the 
other  hand  Both  well  was  appointed  to  receive  the  French 
.  and  English' ambassadors,  and  to  Regulate  the  ceremonial  of 
the  christening.  Through  his  ini&ence  Morton  and  the 
other  murderers  of  Rizzio  were  pardoned  on  the  24lh, 
on  which  day  the  king  left  the  court  and  retired  to  his 
father's  house  at  Glasgow,  where  in  a 'few  days  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  small-pox.  The  queen,  when  she  heard  of  his 
illness,  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  him. 

On  the  20th  06  January  (1567)  BothWell  and  Lethington 
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vent  to  Mortoa's  resideni^  ^t  Whtttini^atD,  a^d  ^otfawell 

proposed  the  murder  of  the  king  to  him,  saying  '<  it  was  the 
queen's  mind  that  he  should  be  taken  fiway.'^  >  Morton  ob- 
jected, being,  as  he  said,  but  just  come  out  of  trouble  on^a 
similar'  account ;  but  finally  agreed,  provided  he  had  the 
queen's  hapd-writing  for  his  warrant.  This,  however,  th^ 
were  unable  to  procure  ;  either  they  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing  to  Mary,  or  she  was  too  prudent  to  commit 
herself. 

From  the  time  of  Rizzio's  murder  up  to  the  present  date, 
the  queen  had  shown  no  affection  to  her  husband,  and  on 
the  2Qth^  she  wrote  to  her,  ambassador  at  Pfiris  complaining 
of  him  and  his  father.  The  nei^t  day  she  set  out  for  Glas- 
gow. While  there  she  feigned  the  utmost  fondness  for  the 
king,  yet  her  letters  at  the  same,  time  to  fiothwell  display 
the  most  ardent  love  for  that  nobleman.  Her  object,  was 
to  get  her  husband  into  her  power ;  in  this  she  succeeded^ 
and  she  brought  him  back,  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  (Jan.  31.) 
Pretending  that  the  situation  and  noi^e  of  Holyrood  House 
would  be  injurious  to  him  in  his  delicate  state,. she  placed 
him  in  a  lone  house  without  the  city,  named,  Kirk  of  Fields 
and  she  had  a  chamber  fitted  up  for  herself  under  hi^,  in 
which  she  sometimes  slept.  On  Sunday  night  (Feb.  9)  she 
staid  with  him  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  recollecting  that 
she  had  prpmised  to  give  a  mask  at  the  palace  on  the  occasion 
of  the  maririage  of  one  of  her  servants,  she  took  leave  of 
him.  At  two  in  the  inorning  a  loud  explosion  waa  heard, 
and  daylight  revealed  the  Kirk  of  Field  in  riiins.  The 
dead  body  of  the  king  was.  found  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
fields  without  any  marks  of  violence ;  the  house  it  appeared 
had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

On  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward 
of  1000/.  for  the  dbcovery  of  the  murderers.  A  pq>er  was 
found  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  Tolbooth  (Feb.  16)  naming 
Bothwell  and  his  accomplices,  and  accusing  the  queen  of 
being  privy  to  it ;  voices  to  the  same  effect  were  heard  in 
the  silence  of  jthe  night.  TKe  council  called  on  the  accuser 
to  appear  ;  a  second  placard  announced  that  he  would,  and 
that  with  four  witnesses,,  if  Bothwell .  and  two  of  the  queen's 
servants,,  who  were  named,  were  taken  iqto  custody^  The 
council  made  no  reply.  Lennox  wrote  to  Mary  urging  thai 
the  persons  accused  should  be  brought  to  trial.  She  evaded 
compliance;  and  though  every  tongue  named  Bothwell  as 
the  murderer,  she  continued  to  g^ve  him  daily  proofs  of 
her  favor.  She  bestow.ed  on  him  (Feb.  15)  the  superiority 
40  •  H  H  n 
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of  the  pert  of  Leilh,  and  (Mtoch  19\  made  him  goremor 
of  the  castle  of  Edinborgh.  -Btill  tne  popular  voice  wa» 
80  strong,  and  a  letter  front  her  envoy  alt  Paris,  archbishop. 
Beaton,  showed  her  so  plainly  the  ill  report  there  was  of 
her  on  the  continent)  that  she  stfw  no  Vfay  of  eluding  the 
demand  for  a  trial.  It  was  therefore  ^xed  for  the  i2th  of 
April,  thus  giving  Lefnnox  but  fourteen  inst^d  of  forty  days, 
the  usual  time  to  prepare  for  the  prosecution.  The  accused 
meantime  were  at  liberty,  and  Bothweil  himself  actually 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  privy  council  which  arranged  the 
manner  of  the  trial !  ' 

It  was  evident  that  any  thing  but  impartial  justice  was  in- 
tended. Lennox,  feeling  his  weakness,  had  applied  to  £3iz- 
afbeth  for  aid,  and  that  princess,  in  a  letter  which  does  her 
honor,  entreated  of  Mary  not  to  precipitate  the  proceedings 
in  this  manner :  **  For  the  love  of  Ood,  madam,"  says  she, 
V  use  such  sincerity  and  prudence  in  this  matter,  which  con- 
cerns you  so  nearly,  that  the  whole  world  may  have  reason 
to  declare  you  innocent  of  so  enormotis  a  crime;  which  if 
yon  committed  it,  you  would  be  justly  cast  out  of  the  ranks 
of  princesses,  and 'not  without  reason  made  the  reproach  of 
the  vulgar ;  and  sooner  than  that  should  befall  you  I  would 
Wish  you  an  honorable  grave  than,  a  spotted  life.  You  see, 
madam,  that  I  treat  you  aa  my  daughter,"  etc.  All  was  in 
vain  ;  Lennox  did  not  venture  to  appear  ;  no  witness  or  evi- 
dence was  produced,  for  Bothweil  came  to  his  trial  so  well 
attended  by  armed  men  that  it  had  been  dangerous  to  do  so; 
be  was  of  course  acquitted.  Mary  then  affected  to  regard 
him  las  fully  cleared,  and  when  she  went  to  open  the  parlia- 
ment he  bore  the  sword  of  state  before  her.  Lennox  fled  into 
England.  Still  numerous  placards  showed  that  the  public 
were  by  no  mearis  satisfied  of  Bothwell's  innocence. 

The  strongest  possible  proof  of  Bothwell's  influence  over 
the  queen's  mind  was  given  at  this  time.  Mary,  a  most 
bigoted^  papist,  who  never  for  a  moment  had  swerved  from 
her  purpose  of  destroying  the  protestant*  religion,  who  had 
lately  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  assented  to  an  act 
of  parliament  repealing  all  laws  adverse  to  the  reformers 
and  giving  their  religion  the  safeguard  of  law.  Bothwell's 
object  evidently  was  to  gain  the  support  of  the  protestants, 
whose  creed  he  had  always  professed.  He  now  went  a 
step  further:  on  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
he  invited  all  the  nobles  to  sup  at  a  tavern.  He  had  the 
house  filled  and  surrounded  with  his  armed  dependants; 
after  supper  he  opened  to  them  his  design  of  marrying  the 
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queen ;  he  said  he>hadher  own  consent,  and  he  wished  them 
.  to  subscribe  a  bond  leeommending  the  marriage  and  pledging 
theniBelves,  to  niaint>|in"it.  Some  were  already  in  the  secret, 
some  were  gained  by  promises,  others  yielded  to  .fear ;  all 
aubsoribed  the  bond.' 

Three  days  after,  (April  22,)  Mary  went  to  Stirling  to  visit 
her  son ;  as  she  waa  on  her  return  she  was  met  near  Linlitl^ 
gow  by  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  armed  men ; 
he  dispersed  her  train,  took  the  bridle  of  her  horse  and  led 
her  and  some  of  her  a^tendtots^  among  whom  were  Huntley, 
Lethington,  and  Melvill,  to  Dunbar ,-  the  person  who  conduct- 
ed Melvill  told  him  it  was  done  with  the  queen's  consent,  and 
her  own  letters  prore  that  it  had  been  all  arranged  between 
her  and  Bothwell.  It  may  increase  our  disgust  at  this  pro- 
ceeding'to  know  that  Bothwell  was  at  this  time  the  husband 
of  Huntley's  sister;  but  means  bad  beeii  devised  to  dissolve 
the  union.  The  queen^  had  restored  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  quiet  her  catholic  scruples 
Bothwell  had  commenced  a  suit  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity  in  his  court,  while  lady  Jane  Gordon  was 
prosecuting  a  collusive  one  against  him  for  adultery  in  the 
protestant  court;  sentence  was  easily  procured  in  bpth 
courts.  ^  report  was  also  put  forth  that  Bothwell  had  offered 
personal  violence  to  the  queen  at  Dunbar;  and  when  Craig, 
a  minister  at  Edinburgh,  was  commanded  to  publish  the 
banils^  (for  she  now  was  going^o  marry  Bothwell,)  he  refused 
on  that  ground,  and  when  obliged  to  do  so  he  declared  frcto 
the  pulpit  that  ^*  he  abhotred  and  detested  the  marriage  as 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  world/* 

Mary  was  comlucted  by  Bothwell  to  Edinburgh,  (May  3;) 
she  appeared  before  the  court  of  session,  and  declared  that 
thouffh  BothwelPs  insolence  in  seizing  her  had  at  first  excited 
her  mdignation,  his^^bsequent  conduct  had  been  so  respect- 
ful that  she  forgave  him  and  was  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
highest  honors.  She  then  created  him  earl  of  Orkney,  and 
on  the  i5th  she  was  married  to  him  publicly  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  prote9tant  church,  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  and 
then  in  private  according  to  those  of  that  of  Rome. 

We  need  riot  inform  our  readers  that  the  question  ofMary's 
participation  in  Bothwell's  crime  (for  of  his  guilt  no  one  ha)i 
ever  doubted)  is  one  which  has  been  disputed  from  her  own 
time  down  to  the  present,* 

**  {The  oditor  hu  taken  the  Uherij  to  eraie  the  pesiage  expressire 
of  BSr.  Keightley*8  decided  opinion;  unce,  on  a  BHxit  qneftioDoanfeai- 
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Bat  hfer  guilt  [i^  she  were  gatlty]  Wad  not  to  go  anpunisXled ; 
the  Reformation  had  exited  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
and  the  dead  silenee  which  prevailed  when  Bhe  appeared  in 
public  showed  what  were  their  thoughts.  Both  well  too  was 
not  kind ;  he  surrounded  her  with  his  creatures  and  exercised 
the  whole  rojal  authority.  His  great  object  was  to  get  the 
young  prince  into  his  power,  (tloubtless  for  the  worst  of  pur* 
poses,)  but  the  fir^nness  of  the.  earl  of  Mar,  who  had  charge 
of  the  royal  infant,  tod  whom  Melrill^  conjured  ta  save  him 
'*  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  slain  his'  father,"  preyented 
him  from  accomplishing  his  boast,  '*  that  he  would  warrant 
hrm  from  avenging  the  death  of  bis  father.'' 

The  insolence  of  Bothwell,  the  danger  of  the  prince,  the 
reproaches  of  foreign  nations,  at  length  roused  the  Scottish 
nobles.  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Lindsay;  Glencairn,  Mar, 
Lethington,  and  others  met  at  Stirling  and  entered  into  an 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  prince.  The  qu^en  on  her 
side  put  forth  a  proclamation  (May  2S)  calling  on  her  subjects 
to  arm  and  meet  her  husband  on  an  appointed  day;  they 
came  but  slowly  and  ill-affected ;  the  queen,  fearing  for  her 
safety,  wtts  conducted  by  Bothwell  to  Borthwick  Castle,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  forced  to  fly  to  Dunbar  on  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Home  with  a  body  of  troops.  Mary 
accompanied  his  flight  in  male  attire.  Having  collected 
what  troops  she  could,  she  advanced  to  Carberry  Hill  near 
Edinburgh,  (June  15;)  the  lords  led*their  forces  out  against 
her.  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  vainly  sought  to  me- 
diate. She  offered  pardon.  "  We  will  be  satisled,"  said 
Morton,  "  with  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  of  the  late 
king."  "  As  to  pardon,"  said  Glencairn, "  we  have  not  come 
liere  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offence  we  have  done,  but  rather 
to  grant  pardon  to  those  who  have  ofended."  Finding  such 
to  be  their  temper,  and  failing 'in  her  efforts  to  rouse  her 
own  troops  to  action,  Mary  took  a  farewell  (a  final  one  *)  of 

edljeo  difficult  to  determine,  the  ejbpressioii  of  Buoh  opinion,  where 
the  means  of  the  reader*B  forming  a  judgment  for  himaelf  are  not 
given,  can  only  be  productive  of  pre^tctf,  inistead  of  promotive  of 
candid  truth.  It  ia  extremely  easy  for  either  aide  to  make  out  a  fkir 
case.  Disputed  documents  and  trivialities  of  conduct  constitute  the 
whole  evidence ;  but  the  same  considerations  ot  latitude,  for  what 
appear  to  our  age  indelicacies,  which  Mr.  K.  claims  for  Eltzabetb, 
ought  certainly  to  be  extended  to  Mary.  ,  The  prejudices  and  interest- 
ed assertions  of  her  contemporary  enemies  do  not  prove  Mary  to  have 
beenguilty.— J.  T.  S.] 

*  Tney  had  been  exactly  a  month  married'.  So  little  did  they  gain 
hj  the  death  of  Damlev. 
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Bothwell,  and  surrendered  to  a  chief  neined  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  who  had  assured  her  of  the  obedience  of  the  lord^ 
provided  she  dismissed  BothweJJ  and  would  engage  to  govern 
by  their  advice.  The  lords  received  her  with  great  respect, 
and  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh. .  The  unhappy  won? an  was 
assailed  as  she  went  along  with  maledictions  and  the  foulest 
epithets;  for  the.  Scots  are  astern,  unrelenting  people^  and 
the  Dopuiace  had  nOt  a  doubt  of  her  guilt.  When  she  rose 
in  the  morning  the  first  object  that  met  her  view  Was  a  white 
flag  displayed  before  her  window,  on  which  jwas  portrayed 
the  body  of  her  husband  beneath  a  tree,  as  it  had  been  found, 
and  her  infant  son  on  his  knees,  raying,  **  Judge  and  avenge 
my  cause,  O  Lord ! "  • 

Mary  had  pledged  herself  to  give  up  Bothwell,  yet  that 
very  night  a  letter  from  her  to  him  was  brought  by  the  bearer 
to  the  lords,  in  which  she  called  him  her  "  dear  heart,  whom 
she  would  never  forget  nor.  abandon  for  absence."  They 
saw  she  was  not  to  ^  trusted,  and  next  day  (June  16)  they 
sent  her  a. prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated  on 
a  small  island  in  a  lake ;  its  owner,  William  Douglas,  was 
related  to  Morton  and  married  to  Murray's  mother. 

To  restore  Mary  to  power  was  out  of  the  question.  Some 
would  have  been  content  if  sl^e  resigned  her  crown  to  her  son 
and. retired  to  France  or  England;  others  required  her  trial 
and  condemnation,  but  would  have  been  satisfied  with  her 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  a  third  party,  more  stern,  demanded 
her  capital  punishment  as  the  penalty  due  to  her  crimes,  and 
as  the  only  mode  of  assuring  the  safety  of  thfe  realm.  It  was 
finally  concluded  to  be  content  for  the  present  with  her  res- 
ignation. Lord  Lindsay,  a  man  of  rough,  brutal  manners,  was 
•enjt  to  her,  (July  25,^  and  junder  the  threat  of  instant  death 
if  she  refused,  lie  maae  her  sign  her  own  abdication  and  con- 
sent to  the  coronation  of  her  son ;  an  appointment  of  Murray 
to  the  regency ;  and  that  of  certain  others  if  he  should  refuse. 
She  subscribed  with  tears,  but  Lethington  and  some  of  her 
other  friends  had  secretly  directed  sir  Robert  Melvill  to  as- 
sure her  that  her  resigqation  was  void  and  .might  be  revoked 
•when  she  was  at  liberty. 

Four  days  afler,  (July  29,)  the  prince  was  crowned  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  title  of  James  VL  On  the  11th  of  August,,  Mur- 
ray  returned   from   France,  whither  he  had  retired  some 

*'<*The  women  be  moft  farious  ahd  imtradent  against  thf>  qoeen, 
and  yet  the  men  be  mad  enough,"  writes  Tlirogmorton  to  Elisabeth, 
July  14. 
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months  beftfre;  he  visited  hironhappj  sister;  she  barst  into 
tears  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  spoke  the  troth  freely  and 
plainly.  'VSoroetimes/'  says  MelviU,  "she  wept  bitterly, 
sometimes  she  acknowledged  her  misgOYeminent;  some 
things  she  did  confess  plainly,  some  things  she  did  ezcose, 
some  things  she  did  extenuate."  He  could  only  then  leave 
her  to  Gk>d's  merc^,  but  next  morning  he  assured  her  of  hfe 
and  of  the  preservation  of  her  honor  as  far  as  in  him  lay; 
liberty  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  giye.  her,  nor  would  it  be 
good  for  her  to  have  it  at  present.  She  then  took  him.  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him.  On  the  23d  he  was  proclaimed  r^ 
gent. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  did  the  queen  of  England  act  all  this 
time  ?  The  reply  is  highly  to  ber  honor.  Elizabeth's  notions 
of  the  majesty  <^  kings  were  high,  and  she  was  little  pleased 
with  the  example  of  subjects  rising  up  against  their  sove* 
reigns.  She  moVeover  regarded  Mary  as  a  kinswoman  and 
as  the  presumptive  heiress  of  her  crown.  On  the  intelligence, 
therefore,  of  her  captivity,  she  despatch^  Throgmorton  to 
Scotland  to  exert  himself  in  her  behalf;  she  menaced;  she 
even  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  pot  a  stop  to 
all  trcdfic  with  the  rebels,  as  she  styled  them,  and  thehr  abet- 
tors. *'  No  counsel,"  whites  Cecil,  "  can'  stop  her  majesty 
from  manifesting  her  mislikingof  the  jproceedings  against  the 
queen  of  Scots:"  She  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the  lords  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  when  the  Hamtl- 
tons,  Huntley,  and  others  confederated  against  the  regent  and 
in  favor  of  the  queen,  she  gave  them  encouragement  through 
Throgmorton. 

We  mu^t  now  relate  the  fate  of  Bothwell.  He  fled  to  his 
dukedom  of  Orkney,  where  he  hired  some  ships  with  the  in- 
tention of  passing  over  to  Denmark ;  but  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
and  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  Who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him, 
captured  aA  his  vessels  but  one,  in  which  he  escaped  to  Nor^ 
way ;  where  (as  he  had  no  papers  to  produce  and  his  ship 
had  once  been  commanded  by  a  noted  pirate)  he  was  detained 
a  prisoner,  and  when  his  portfolio  containing  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  council  for  his  apprehension,  etc.,  was  found,  he 
was  sent  to  Copenhagen.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
t>f  Malmo  in  Scania,  where  he  died  bereft  of  reason  in 
1576. 

On  the  I5th  of  December,  the  Scottish  parliament  met ; 
all  the  late  proceedings  were  pronounced  lawful,  and  were 
confirmed.  Mary  was  deelare/d  to  have  been  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.    The  acts  of  1560  in  favor  of  the 
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protestaDt  religioa  were  retified^  and  it  was*  now  finally  ee* 
tablished. 

But  though  Hondejr  and  aeveral  of  Mary's  partisans  attend- 
ed this  parTiament  and  supported  the  measures  introduced, 
their  jealou^  of  the  regent  soon  arrayed  them.  ag;ain  in  arms. 
They  opened  a  oommnnication  with  Mary,  who  appointed  the 
duke  of  Chat^eranlt  to  be  her  li/Mitenant.  Mvrray  mean^ 
time  visited  her  again,  and  she  proposed^  in  order  to  quiet 
all  fears  respecting  Bothwell,  to  marry  his  half-brother  Oeorge 
Douglas,  son  to  the  lady  of  Loehlevin,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  for  whom  she  had  begun  to  spread  her  snares. 
Murray  objected  to  his  humble  birth,  so  far  beneath  her  rank. 
It  was  all,  however ,  but  a  scheme  of  Mary's  to  conceal  ber  rbal 
design.  She  had  ^iven  amoronv  encouragement  to  DougUs 
to  induce  him  to  aid  her  to  escape.  On  the  25th  of  March^ 
1668,  having  ohange^  clothes  with  the  laundress  who  used 
to  come  from  a* village  near  the  lake,  she  got  into  -the  boat; 
she  had  nearly  reacl^  the  shore  when  one  of  the  boatmen 
went  to  raise  her  *  muffler,*  saying,  '*  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
a  dame  this  is  r*  She  pot  up  her  hand  to  prevent  him ;  its 
whiteness  raised  their  suspicions ;  they  refused  to  land  her, 
abd  carried  )ier  back  to  the  island,  but  did  not  betray  h^r. 
On  the  ^  of  May  she  was  more  fortunate ;  while  lady  I>oug-\ 
las  and  her  eldest  son  were  at  supper,  a  youth  called  the 
Little  Douglas  stole  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Mary  hastened 
to  a  boat  that  lay  ready ;  Douglas  locked  the  caetle.  gate  on 
Che  outside  and  iking  the  keys  into  the  lake  as  they  rowed 
across  it.  On  the  shore  Mary  was  met  by  Qeorge  Doaglas, 
lord  Seaton,  and  others.  She  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to 
lord  Seaton's  house  of  Niddry,  and  having  rested- there  for 
three  hours,  she  mounted  again  aiidTode  to  Hamilton,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  nobles  of  ber  party  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  of  their  followers.  Her  first  act  was  to.pro^ 
test  against  the  instruments  she  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
when  in  prison,  which  were  pronounced  illegal  by  the  nobles 
present,  many  of  whom  had  declared  the  direct  contrary  in 
the  late  parliament. 

Murray  was  meantime  at  Glasgow  with  only  his  otdinafy 
tirain;  some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  fly  to  Stirling,  but 
he  was  too  prudent  to  take  such  a  coursei  He  amus^  the 
queen  for  a  few  days  by  negotiation,  during  whi<^h  time  he 
assembled  a  force  of  about  four  thousand  meuj  with  which 
he  resolvefi  to  give  her  battle.  Though  the  royal  troops 
were  double  the  number,  their  leaders  wished  to  wait  the 
return  of  Hundey  and  Ogilvie,  who  ware  gone  to   the 
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norUi  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Meantime  they  proposed  lo 
place  the  queen  for  security  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton ;  but 
on  their,  way  thither  (May  1^)  the  regent  brought  them  to 
action,  at  a  place  named  Langside,  Hill,  and.  routed  them  in 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mary,  who  from  an  ad- 
jacent eminence  viewed  the  fight,  saw  at  once  that  all  wais 
lost ;  she  turned,  urged  her  horse  to  speed,  imd  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  Dumbarton,  rode  without  halting  to 
Dundrennan.  Abbey,  near  Kirkcudbright  on  the  Solway  Firth, 
a  distance  of  sixty  Scottish  miles.  Lord  Herries  and  a  few 
others,  among  whom  w^  the  French '  ambassador,  accom- 
panied her  Aigkt. 

What  was  this  wretched  princess  now  to  dol  To  make 
her  esfcape  to  the  Highlands  was  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
and  the  toils  and  privations  she  might  have  to  undergo  when 
she  reached  them,  were  not  easy  to  appreciate ;  to  escape  to 
France  was  equally  difficult,  and  pride  forbade  to  appear  as 
a  fugitive  where  she  had  reigned  a  queen,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  (the  course  which  the  French 
government  hiul  proposed  for  her)  was  probably  not  an 
agreeable  one ;  an  ignominious  death  in  all  probability 
awaited  her  if  she  fbll  into  the  hands  of  her  enraged  subjects. 
There  remained  but  one  course^— a  flight  into  England. 
Elizabeth  had  of  late  exerted  herself  warmly  in  her  favor,  and 
might  be  disposed  to  assert  her  cause  ;  she  therefore  directed 
Herries  to  write  (May  15)  to  Mr.  I«owther,  the  gov^nor  of 
Carlisle,  to  know  if  she  might  come  thither  in  safety.  She 
did  not;* however,  venture  to  wait  for  a  reply ;  fearing  to  fail 
into  the  power  of  her  enemies,  she  embarked  next  day  with 
lord  Herries  and  about  twenty  attendants  in  a  fishing  boat, 
and  landed  at  Workington.  The  gentry  of  the  vicinity  con- 
ducted her  with  all  due  respect  to  Cockermouth,  whence 
Lowther  brought  her  to  Carliisle.  She  had  little  or  no 
money,  and  not  even  a  change  of  clothes  when  ^e  landed  in 
England  ^ 

Mary  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Elizabeth ;  assuming,  as 
she  did  on  all  occasions,  herself  to  be  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured person,  she  required  to  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's 
presence  and  to  be  restored  to  her.  authority  by  force.  The 
English  council  took  the  case  ioifo.  most  gr^ve  and  solemn 
consideration;  they  weighed  the  arguments  on  all  sides; 
they  viewed  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  to  England  and  to 
protestantism  in.  general;  they  saw  equal  peril  in  suffering 
Mary  to  go  to  France  or  Spain  or  return  to  Scotland ;  they 
decided  &at  she  should  be  detained  for  the  present  in  Eng- 
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land.  They  may  have  been  swayed  by  aeeret  prejudice,  tbey 
may  have  fancied  danger  that  was  but  imaginary,  but  beyond 
question  they  did  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  they 
must  h^ve  known  what  the 'dangers  to  be  apprehended  really 
were  far  better  than  we  can  do.  Leaving  ^en  declamation 
to  the  advocates  of  Mary,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  our 
opiiiion  the  council  acted  wisely  and  well.  . 

To  Mary's  request  of  a  personal  interview  it  was  replied^ 
that,  till  the  murder  of  Damley  and  the  subsequent  events 
were  explained,  Eltaabetb  could  not  with  honor  admit  her 
into  her  presence,  but  thlit  if  Mary  clealred  herself  x>n  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  she  would  chastise  her  rebellious  subjects  and 
restore  her  by  force  of  arms.  Mary  and  her  fast  friend  lord 
Herries  long  struggled  against  the  proposed  inquiry;  ai 
length  she  consented  that  Elizabeth  *'  shauld  seud  for  the 
noblemen  of  Scotland  that  they  might,  answer  before  suck 
noblemen  of  England  as  should  be  chosen  by  her,  why  they 
had  deposed  their  queen."  Mary  was  now  (July  28)  at  lord 
Scroop's  castle  of  Bolton  in  Yorkshire,  whither  she  had  been 
removed  from  Carlisle.  \ 

It  may  be  here  noticed  aSs  an  instance  of  the  duplicity 
of  which  Mary  was  capable,  that  she,  the  most  bigoted  of 
catholics,  who  when  in  power  would  not  even  listen,  to  the 
Scottish  reformed  clergy,  now  affected  great  veneration  for 
the  English  liturgy,  was  often  present  at  the  protestant  wor- 
ship, chose  a  protestant  clergyman  for  her  chaplain,,  listened 
with  attention  and  apparent  pleasure  while  he  exposed  the 
errors  of  popery,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
convert.* 

*  Robertson  says  it  is  impossible  to  believe  she  was  sincere,  but  he 
adds,  "  nor  can  any  thing  mark  more  strongly  the  wretchedness  of  her 
eondition  and  the  excess  of  her /ear#  than  3iAt  they  betn^yed  her  into 
diseimnlation,  in  a  matter  eoneeming  which  her  sentiments  were  at  all 
other  times  scrupulpusly  delicate."  What/sors  could  those  have  been 
but  th^  dread  of  the  proofs  which  she  knew  could  be  giyenof  her  stiare 
in  the  murder  of ^er  husband?  Robertson  would  seem  to  hint  that,' 
like  Elizabeth  in  her  sister's  reiffn,  she  feared  death  on  account  of  her 
religion.  This  is  quite  idle,  andis  an  instance  ef  the  desire  of  even  thia 
writer  to  make  a  Suffering  saint  of  the  queen.  [It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Mary's  profession  of  protestantism  could  destroy  an v  proofs 
of  her  guitt,  if  they  existed.  It  would  be  inuch  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  when  she  found  that  Elizabeth,  who  had  professed  such 
friendshrp  for  her,  was  now  detaining  her  a  prisoner,  in  defiance  of  all 
good  faitJi,  her  fears  were  excited  (most  justly,  as  the  event  proved)  as 
to  the  designs  of  the  Eniflish  queen ;  for  she  well  knew  Elizabeth's 
jealousy  of  her  and  her  claims  t6  the  English  crown.  Mary's  dnpUci* 
ty  was,  at  any  rate,  not  greater  than  that  (^  Elizi^beth  during  the  reign 
of  hersister.->J.  T.S.] 
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Od.  tbe  4lli  of  OelDber  the  Gonference,  u  it  was^tenattf^ 
was  opened  at  York.  The  dake  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler  were  the  English  eoaiinis« 
sioners ;  Marj  was  represented  bj  Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross, 
kwd  Herriesi  and  fi?e  other  persons;  on  the  part  of  the 
king  ^  and  parliament  of  Scotland  appeared  the  regent,  tbe 
lords  Morton  and  Lindaaj,  and  others ;  among  their  assist- 
ants were  Lethington  and  the  ithtstrious  Qeorge  Buchanan. 
Mary's  agents-  commenced  by  demanding  justice  for  the 
▼arious  indignities  and  injaries  oflfered  to  her,  from  the  firet 
revolt  to  her  flight  into  England.  Morray  was  now  in  a 
difficult  situation ;  if  he  produced  the  proofii  which  he  [pre* 
tended  to  have]  of  the  queen's  guilt,  he  eat  oif  all  hope  of 
reconciliation ;  if  he  did  not,  he  in  effect  allowed  that  he 
was  a  rebel.  He  took  refuge  in  forms  and  ▼erb'al  distino^ 
tiona ;  his  defence  therefore  was  feeble,  and  Mary's  advocates 
had  plainly  the  advantage.  Finding  that  he  most  advance,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  Elisabeth  would  secvre  him  against 
the  consequences,  in  case  of  his  making  the  accusation  and 
proving  its  truth.  With  this  view  he  privately  laid  before 
the  commissioners  the  letters,  sonnets,  and  marriage  con- 
tracts of  Mary  to  Bothwell.  Of  the  genuineness  of  the^ 
documents  they  declared  themsdves  convinced,  and  the^ 
wrote  to  that  ^ect  to  the  queen.  Elizabeth  now  deemed  it 
advisable  to  have  the  conference  more  at  hand  ;  it  was  re^ 
mored  to  Hampton  Court  with  Mary's  full  approbatioBy 
who  still  reckoned  that  Murray  would  not  venture  to  pro* 
duce  his  strong  evidence.  Cecil  and  Bacon,  with  lord 
Clinton  and  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Arundel,  were  added 
to  the  commission.  Lennox  now  came  forwturd  and  openly  ' 
charged  the  queen  with  the  murder  of  his  son.  Murray  was 
obliged  to  proceed  in  his  charge  and  produce  his  proofs* 
When  Herries  and  Lesly  saw  the  blow  which  they  had  long 
warded  at  length  struck,  they  refbsed  to  answer  unless  their 
mistre^  <'  were  allowed  to  justify  herself  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen  of  Ekigland,  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states."  But  it  was  now  too  late 
to  object  to  the  present  mode  of  proceeding.  They  in  effect 
Confessed  that  the  evidence  now  produced  could  not  be 
refuted.*     '*  The  objections,"  says  Hume,  "  made    to    the 

*  ^his  does  not,  bj  any  meanff,  appear.  The  reader  mvst  afftin  be 
oautioned  a^nat  the  biaa  exisfin^  m  the  writer's  mind«  and  must 
separate  the  facts  stated  from  the  mfeftntidl,  mihuions  as  above.  It 
need  hardly  De  stated  that  the  genuineness  of  the  doenments  above 
mentioned  is  by  no  means  so  certain  or  undisputed  a  tet  as  may  ap* 
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mothentieitjr  of  time,  papers,  are,  in  geffter«)»of  amall  force; 
but  were  they  ever  fo  specioue  they  cannot  qow  be  hearkeiied 
to,  'siace  Mary,  at  the  time  when  the  truth  could  have  beea 
fully  cleared,  did,  in  efiect,  ratify  -the  evidence  against  her 
by  recoiling  from  the  inquiry  at  the  very  critical  moment, 
and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  acciAaation  of  her 
enemies.  , 

We  may  now  assnme  that  Elizabeth  and  her  minivers  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Mary's  guilt.  Sitill,  though  the 
queen  dismissed  Murray  witb4(iodm9s,  and  gave  him  a  loan 
of  5000iL  for  iSie  expenses  of  his  journey,  she  would  not 
sanction  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  depose 
their  sovereigns,  by  treating  with  him  as  regent,  or  acknowl- 
edging the  young  king  of  Scotland*  As  Bolton  was  in  a 
part  abounding  with  '  catholics,  Mary  was  now  remov^ 
te  Tutbury  Castle  in  Staffordshire,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury;  but  liberty  was  o^Sored  to  her  if  she  would 
resign  her  crown,  or  associate  her  son  With  her  in  the.  gov- 
ernment, Murray  to  have  the  regency  during  the  prince's 
minority.  She  refused,  justly  alleging  that  such  an  act 
would  be  a  confession  of  her  guilt.  She  demanded  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Prance ;  but  Elizabeth  was  top  well  aware 
of  the  danger  of  that  course,  and  though  she  knew  that 
Mary's  presence  in  Endand  might ;cause  much  mischief,  she 
chose  it  as  the  lesser  ev'S^  in  reliance  on  her  own  fcurtitude  and 
address. 

Yet  at  this  very  time  some  of  the  leading  Eni^ish  nobility 
were  engaged  on  Uie  side  of  Mary.  During  the  conferenpe 
at  York  the  subtle  liethington  hinted  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
a  match  between  him,  now  a  widower,  and  the  queea  of 
Scots.^  Norfolk  listened  to  the  offer,  but  he  stated  that  the 
letters  which  he  had  seen  with  Murray  made  him  hesitate. 
A  eommunication  seems  to  hatre  been  opened  with  Mary, 
who  showed  no  disinclination  to  the  proposed^  alli^nee.  At 
Hampton  Court  Murray  himself  made  the  same  proposal  to 
Norfolk;*  .  Those  who  will  allow  the  regent  no  virtue  say 

pear  from  the  mode  in  wbioh  they  tie  mentioiied.  It  must  be  obvioue 
that  there  ww  every  inducement  and  opportunity  fpr  the  Scottish  rebel 
.  lords  to  forge  such  documents,  while  every  disadvantai^e,  in  the  way 
of  disproof,  was  on  the  side  of  Mary.  The  condoot  oT  Herxiei  and 
Lesly  seems  to  have  been  a  very  justifiable  one,  and  implies  any  thinr 
bat  a  fear  of  the  results  of  the  investigation.  So,  also,  doea'tluit  or 
Mary  throughout.  ^  J.  T.  S.J 

*  [This  might,  certainly,  with  much  more  justice  than  the  conduct 
of  Herries  and  liesly,  be  ascribed,  to  a  eonseioasneas,  on  the  pait  «f 
Miimy,oftl)e.weakaesf«rhifetar9t»i-iiiJ<T.^'} 
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that  he  was 'insincere,  and  that  hia  only  ffiotiYe  was  to  secure 
his  life,  as  Norton,  one  of  Norfolk's  partisans,  intended  to 
waylay  and  murder  him  on  his  return  home  through  the 
north.  But  we  may  surely  as  well  suppose  that  he  was  also 
actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to  see  his  sister  married  to  an 
English  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  protestant,  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  two  kingdoms  thus  perma- 
nently secured. 

Afler  Murray's  departure  Norfolk  associated  himself  with 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  Arbndel,  Pembroke,  and  others,  both 
catholic  and  protestant ;  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  ^so 
engaged  warmly  in  the  project  A  letter  was  written  by 
Leicester  to  the  <]ueen  of  Scots,  and  signed  :by  the  rest, 
recommending  Norfolk  to  her  for  a  husband,  but  stipulating 
for  a  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  England 
during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs,  for  a  perpetual 
league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotland.  Mary  returned  a 
favorable  reply,  and  the  confederates  went  on  strengthening 
themselves.  It  is  said  too  that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  were  secretly  consulted,  and  me  their  approbation. 
The  previous  consent  of  Elizabeth,  however,  was  all  along 
supposed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  reckoned  on  making  their 
party  so  strong  that  she  would  not  venture  to  refuse  it 

It  seems  Strang  to  see  so  many  of  her  principal  nobles 
(even  Leicester  mcluded)  thus  as  it  were  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth.  But  jealousy  of  Cecil  and  Bacon,  who 
were  known  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it  with  some;  others,  and  even  Norfolk 
himself,  may  have  thought  the  measure  really  good;  the 
catholics  looked  to  the  reSstablishment  of  their  religion  by 
means  of  it 

The  affair,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  long 
a  secret  from  the  queen  and  Cecil.  Elizabeth  took  the  duke 
one  day  (Aug.  13,  1^69)  to  dinner  at  Farnham.  **  Be  care- 
fbl,"  said  she  to  him,  "  of  the  pillow  on  which  you  are  about 
to  lay  your  head."  He  understood  the  allusion,  and  replied, 
*'  I  will  never  marry  a  person  with  whom  I  could  not  be 
sure  of  my  pillow."  Soon  after,  Leicester  (whom  Norfolk  is 
said  to  have  urged  in  vain  to  reveal  the  whole  to  the  queen) 
fell  sick,  or  feigned  sickness,  at  Titchfield,  and  when  Eliza- 
beth came  to  visit  him  he  told  her  all  he  knew.  The  queen 
then  taxed  Norfolk  with  his  designs,  and  charged  him  to 
abandon  them.  He  readily  promised,  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  Scottish  matcbi  affirming  that. his  English  estates 
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were  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  kingdom  of  SeoUand,  and 
that  when  he  was  in  his  own  tennis  court  at  Norwich  he 
thought  himself  a  petty  prince.  Finding  himself  look^ed 
coolly  on  he  soon  after  left  the  court  without  permission,  and 
retired  to  Norfolk.  He  soon,  however,  repented  of  this  stcpi 
and  was  returning^  but  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tow- 
er, (Oct.  9.)  Pembroke,  Aruttdel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmor* 
ton  were  also  put  in  custddy. 

Meantime  rumors  of  a  meditated  rising  in  the  north  pre- 
vailed. Sussex,  the  lord  president,  summoned  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  before  him;  their  ex- 
cuses,r  however,  satisfied  him,  and  he  dismissed  them.  The 
reports  growing  stronger,  the  queen  wrote,  (Nov,  10,)  sum* 
moning  the  two  earls  to  court ;  but  they  had  gone  too  far  in 
treason  to  venture  on  that  course.  In  conjunction  with 
Radcliffe,  Sussex's  own  brother,  with  Leonard,  uncle  of  lord 
Dacres,  and  the  families  of  the  Nortons,  Markenfields,  Tem- 
pests, and  others,  they  had  been  in  constant  communication 
with  Mary  and  with  her  friends  in.  Scotland ;  they  had  also 
arranged  with  the  duke  of  Alba,  Philip's  vicegerent  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  landing  of  a  body  of  Spanish  auxilia- 
ries ;  and  one  of  his  ablest  oaptains,  Ciappino  Vitelli,  had 
been  sent  over  to  London  on  some  trifling  embassy,  to  be  on 
the  spot  to  take  th^  command  of  them  when  they  should 
land.  . , 

Northumberland  being  a  timid,  irresolute  man,  his  more 

energetic  followers  employed  the  following  expedient '  to 

rouse  him.     At  midnight  one  of  his  servants  rushed  into  his 

chamber,  crying  out  that  his  enemies  Oswald,  Ulstrop,  and 

Vaughan  were  surrounding  the  place  with  armed^men.     He 

rose  in  a  hurry  and  fled  to  a  lodge  in  his  park  ;  next  night  hfr 

went  to  Brancespeath,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland's, 

where  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret  were 

assembled.     4  manifesto  was  immediately  put  forth  in  the 

usual  style,  expressive  of  the  utmost  loyalty  t6  the  queen,  but 

declaring  their  intentions  to  rescue, her  out  of  the  hands  of 

evil  counsellors,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  duke  and  other 

peers,  and  reestablish  the  religion  of  their  fathers.     They 

marched  to  Durham^  (Nov.  16,)  where  they  purified   the 

churches  by  burning  the  heretical  Bibles  and  Prayer-books. 

At  Rippon  they  restored  the  mass;  on  ClifTord-moor  they 

mustered  seven  thousand  men.    Richard  Norton,,  a  venerable 

old  gentleman,  who  had  joined  them  with  his  five  sons,  raised 

in  their  front  a  banner  di3playing  (he  Savior  with  the  blood 

streaming  from  his  five  wounds.    Finding  that  the  catholics 
41  • 
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in  general  were  loyal  to  the  queen,  and  that  Saaaex  wa»  eol* 
lecting  an  efficient  force  at  York,  thej  fell  back  to  Hexham, 
(Dec.  16.)  Here  the  footmen  diepersed  ;  the  earls,  with  th^ 
horse,  about  five  hundred  in  nwnber,  fled  to  Naworth  and 
thence  into  Scotland. 

Northumberland  was  taken  and  delivered  to  the  regent, 
who  confined  him  in  Lochlevin  Castle,  and  tome  years  after 
he  was  given  up  to  the  English  government,  and  was  execu* 
fed  at  York.  Westmoreland  made  his  escape  to  Flandersy 
and  he  died  in  1584,  commandant  of  a  Spanish  regiment 
Many  executions,  as  was  to  be  expected,  took  place.  The 
queen  of  Scots  was,  for  greater  security,  removed  from  Tut^ 
bury  to  Coventry. 

Soon  after  Leonard  Dacres  collected  about  three  thousand 
men  at  his  castle  of  Naworth ;  lord  Huntsdon  advanced  irom 
Durham  with  an  equal  number  against  hiiti.  They  engaged 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  named  the  Chelt,  (Feb.  m,  15*^,) 
and  about  three  hundred  fell  on  each  slde^  The  rebels  were 
defeated  ;  Dacres  escaped  to  Scotland  and  thence  to  Flan- 
ders, where  he  died  in  poverty. 

Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  now  fully  conscious  of  the  dan* 
ger  of  having  Mary  in  England,  for,  as  that  wise  minister 
plainly  saw,  the  horror  inspired  by  her  guilt  would  gradually 
soften  down  and  give  place  to  pity.  Negotiations  were  there- 
fore set  on  foot  with  her  and  with  the  regent  for  her  return 
to  Scotland :  indeed  it  is  aaid  there  was  a  private  treaty  with 
Murray  for  giving  Her  up-to  him.  But  the  regent's  sudden 
death  put  an  end  to  all  these  projects.  He  was  assassinated, 
(Jan.  23,  1570,)  as  he  was  riding  through  Linlithgow^  by 
one  Hamilton  of  Bothwell*haugh,  from  motives  oT  private 
revenge. 

Like  all  other  personages  at  this  time,  Murray  appears  in 
two  opposite  lights  in  the  narratives  of  the  opposite  religious 
parties.  His  great  abilities  are,  however,  acknowledge  by 
all ;  by  the  people  he  was  long  Temembered  as  **  the  good 
ragent,"  and  his  moral  virtues  were  extolled  by  his  catholic 
countrymen  who  were  abroad.  His  zeal  for  the  protestant 
religion  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  and  he  was  altogether 
as  free  from  defect  as  it  was  possible  for  a  public  man  to  be 
in  those  times  and  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland.  But  the 
advocates  of  his  sister  have,  from  his  own  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  sofisrht  to  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  her  sins,  as- 
^suming,  as  Mackintosh  says,  **  that  she  did  nothing  which  she 
appears  to  have  done,  and  that  he  did  all  that  he  appears  to 
have  cautiously  abstained  from  doing." 
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The  ScoU  and  Kers  border  obiefii  and  panisana  of  Mary 
haviog  ma^e  aa  inroad  into  £n|}aad,  Sunex  invaded.  Sco|« 
land.  The  regency  was  apon  after  committed  to  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  the  young  king's  grandfather* 

We  can  hardly  eonoeiTe  it  posaible  for  any  one  who  f  eada 
with  attention  the  f  a^ioua  eollectiona  of  stale  (vapers  rela« 
ting  10  this  period  of  our  history,  to*  escape  the  conviction 
that  there  was  an  extensiYe  conspiracy  of  the  pope  Fins  V., 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Aha,  his  vicegerent  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  which  the  court  of  France  also 
partly  shared,  of  which  the  object  was  this  dethronement  and 
probably  the  death  of  Elisabeth^  the  elevation  of  Mary  in  her 
place,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  protestant  religion.  It  is 
also  probable  that  Mary  knew  and  folly  approved  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  secretly  corresponded  with  the  heads  of  it; 
that  her  catholic  partisans  in  both  England  and  Scotland 
were  ready  to  take  arms  in  support  of  it ;  that  Norfolk  wan 
«ware  and  approved  of  the  measure,  at  least  as  far  as  related 
to  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  his  own  marriage 
with  her ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and 
other  nobles  also  knew  of  and  favored  it  It  is.  very  remark- 
able that  not  two  months  after  Mary's  flight  into  England 
the  English  ministry  got  secret  informatioii  to  that  effect ; 
for  sir  Henry  Norris*  wrote  to  Cecil  from  Paris,  (July  7, 
1568,)  that  the  night  before,  he  had  had  a  private  meetmg. 
with  the  French  provosi^marshal,  (at  the  desire  of  the  latter,) 
who  said,  '<  he  wished  I  should  advertisb  that  the  queen's 
majesty  did  hold  ike  wolf  thai  woM  devour  her.  And  that 
h  is  conspired  betwixt  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the 
French  king,  that  the  queen  should  be  deetroyed,  whereby 
the  queen  of  Scots  might  succeed  her  majesty;  "  with  more 
10  the  ^ame  effect,  mentioning  particularly  the  name  of  Arun* 
del.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  wa«  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  herself  who  caused  the  information  to  be 
thus  conveyed  to  Elizabeth,  out  of  jealousy  to  Mary,  or 
through  fear  of  seeing  Britain  under  one  head  and  perhaps 
closely  united  with  Spain.t 

*  He  WM  Mn  to  Norrit  who  loffBred  detth  on  aceoaiit  of  Anne 
Boleya.  O^e  of  ,£UiabeUi'i  first  oarei  had  been  to  promote  this 
family. 

t  "  The  cardinal  Oof  Lorraine)  ehowf  d  the  qneen-mother  how  hur^ 
ful  to  the  crown  of  France  would  the  anion  or  the  iate  of  Britnin  be ; 
and  thonf  ht  meet  that  she  ihonld  advertue  the  qneen  of  England  to 
take  order  theteto»  w Aidk  ths  pittm^mntkirfki^U  mfttndo.  This  thv 
qne^n  (Mary)  told  nu  ktraeif,  oomplaiiiinf  of  the  eavdiMl't  ankiadir 
ialiiii."--Melrill,p.«9. 
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V  We  have  noticed  these  particalars  (and.we  could  increase 
them  to  a  great  extent)  to  show  that  Mary  was  not  the  meek, 
BuiTeEing  saint  that  her  admirers  make  her.*  They  will 
also  serve  to  prove  that  Elizabeth  was  not  actuated  by  pure 
malignity  and  female  petty  revenge  in  her  treatment  of  her ; 
she  only  did  hold  the  wolf  that  tmrnld  devour  her^  and  acted 
from  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation. t  The  zealous 
and  intolerant  Pius  V.,  just  at  this  very  time,  as  if  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  Elizabeth  was  justified  in  acting  as  she 
did,  published  (Feb.  25)  his  celebrated  bull  R^Hons  in 
ezcehiSf  in  which,  in  the  tone  of  a  Gregory  or  an  Innocent, 
be  prondunced  **  the  pretended  queen  of  England  "  excom- 
municate  and  deprived  df  all  title  to  her  pretended  kingdom, 
absolved  all  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  forbade 
them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  her.  Copies 
of  it  were  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  for  distribution  in 
the  seaports  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  him  some  were 
transmitted  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May  one  of  them  was  found  affixed 
to  the  bishop  of  London's  gate.  Strict  *  search  was  made; 
a  copy  of  the  bull  was  found  in  the  chambers  of  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  confessed  that  he  had  gotten  it  from  a 
gentleman  of  good  property  named  John  Felton,  who  lived 
in  Southwark^  Felton  when  arrested  gloried  in  the  deed : 
he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  as  a  traitor;  by 
himself  and  the  more  zealous  Romanists  he  was  viewed  as 
a  martyr.  The  bull,  however,  produced  no  immediate  effect 
"  The  time,"  snys  Lingard^  "  was  gone  by  when  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  could  shak,e  the  thrones  of  princes ; " 
a  change  for  which,  we  may  observe,  the  world  .is  indebted 
to  tthe  reformers.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
emperor  to  use  his  influence  to  have  it  revoked,  as  she  knew 
not  what  its  effects  might  be  on  enthusiasts  and  bigots.| 

*  The  love  of  power  and  the  iMMion  for  revenge  were  leading  traits 
in  Marj'8  character.  "She  told  me."  writes  Knollei  in  1S66,  ''the 
would  rather  that  all  her  party  were  hanged  than  submit*  to  Murraj, 
and  if  she  were  not  retained  she  would  go  into  Turkey  rather  than  not 
be  revenged  on  him.'*  Her  dissimulation  too  was  extreme ; .  while  she 
was  writing  to  Eltiabeth  in  this  strain,  **  I  wish  you  knew  what  sin- 
cerity of  love  and  afiection  are  in  my  heart  for  ^ou,"  she  prays  the 
pope  ^  to  forgive  her  for  writing  loving  and  soothing  letters  to  Elisa^ 
beth ;  ahe  desires  nothing  diore  than  the  reestablishment  of  the  cath- 
olic religion  in  England. 

f  [This  remark  might,  with  much  greater  justice,  be  applied  to  the 
acts  of  Mary.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Elisabeth  acting  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation.  ^  J.  T.  8.1 

t  *<  She  pttuadsd  ktrtcff,"  says  Lingard,  "  that  it  was  < 
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The  Tery  d^j  that  FeUon  was-  arrsii^ed^  the  dtike  of  Nor- 
folk was  released  from  the  Tov^er,  and  was  suffered  to  reside 
iD  his  own  honse,  u^er  the  miid  custody  of  sir  Henry 
Neville.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  hie  had  done,  and 
bound  himself  not  to  proceed  ih  the  afiair  of  his  marriage 
without  the  queen's  knowledge.  Yet  even  wliHe  in  the 
Tower  be  had  carried  on  a  correspondence  With  Mary,  and 
now  that  he  was  at  large  he  still  kept  it  up. 

Elizabeth,  urged  by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  anxious 
herself  to  get  rid  of  her  dangerous  captive,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  safety,  sent.  Cecil  and  sir  William  Mildmay  in' 
October  to  Chatsworth,  where  Mary  now  was,  to  try  if  any 
aocommodation  could  be  effected.  It  was  proposed  that  she 
should  resign  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during  the 
lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  issue;  marry  no  Englishman  with- 
out Elizabeth's  consent,  and  no  one  dse  without  that  of  the 
states  of  Scotland ;  send  her  son  to  be  educated  in  England, 
^c.  The  earl  of  Morton  and  some  others  came  to  England 
as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  young  king.  But  noth^ 
iog  could  be  finally  arranged,  and  the  two  queens  and  their 
friends  made  mutuid  charges  of  insincerity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1571,  Elizabeth  rewarded,  in 
some  slight  degree,  h^r  most  able  and  faithful  minister  sir 
William  Cecil,  by  riusing  him  to  the  peerage  uiider  the  title 
of  baron  Burghley  or  Burleigh. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ELIZABETH.    (coirrivuaD.) 

1671—1687. 


Tri  important  relations  between  the  queens  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively. We  must  nch/v  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  religiooa 
parties  in  England  and  on  the  eontinent. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  termed  h^ 

with  lome  plan  of  foreign  invawon  and  domeitio  treaaon."  She  kM»»' 
very  well  it  was.  Jit  has  n^ver  been  diffionlt  Xti  know  of  treason  where 
Jufluflcatna  for  tyrtnoy  has  been  desired.  —  J.  T.  8.] 

Ji  J 
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«  halcyon  days/'  as  being  free  from  disturbance,  domestic  or 
foreign.  From  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  in  England  this  tranquillity  was  at  an  end.  Hence* 
forth  the.  {authority,  land  even  the  life,  of  £liza1;>eth  was  as- 
sailed by  conspiracies  renewed  without  ceasing.. 

In  those  4<^ys^^^ig>0Q  ^^  a  matter  of  paramount  impor* 
tance  in  politics,  and  the  strength  of  parties  in  a  state  was 
to  be  estimated  by  the  number  and  influence  of  those  who 
agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  There  ^ere  th^ee  parties  of 
this  kin^  now  in  England ;  the  catholics,- the  churchmen,  and 
the  puritans,  as  those  who  affected  an  extreme  purity  in  re- 
ligion, and  held  that  the  reformation  had  not  gone  far  enough, 
were  named* 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hume,  ^hat  *'  of  all  the  European 
churches  which  shook  off  the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one 
proceeded  with  so  much  reason  and  moderation  as  the  church 
of  England."  :  **The  fabric,?  he  adds,  <<ofthe  secular  hie- 
rarchy was  maintained  entire ;  the  ancient  liturgy  was  pre- 
served so  far  as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  prin- 
ciples;, many  ceremonies,  become  venerable .  from  age  and 
preceding  use,  were  retained ;  the  splendor  of.  the  Komish 
worship,  though  removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and 
decency ;  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  i^lergy  according  to 
their  different  ranks  were  continued;  no  innovation  wa» 
admitted  merely  from  spite  and  opposition  to  former  usage. 
And  the  new  religioQ,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the  an- 
cient superstition  and  rendering  it  more  compatible  with  the 
peace  and  interests  of  society,  had  preserved  itself  in  that 
happy  medium  which  wise  men  have  always  sought,  and  which 
the  people  have  so  seldom  been  able  to  maintain/' 

The  advantages. of  this  moderation  were  felt  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth* s  reign ;  the  catholics  in  general  made  little 
scruple  of  attending  the  church  service,  where,  though  they 
might  regret  the  absence  of  some  things,  there  was  little  to 
offend  them.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves  they  would 
probably  have  been  gradually  weaned  from  their  supersti- 
tions; but  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  by  sending 
missionary  priests  about  to  assure  them  that  such  conduct 
was  impious,  and  the  rigid,  intolerant  puritans  on  the  other, 
by  urging  measures  of  severity  against  them,  equally  contrib- 
uted to  make  them  remain  in  their  old  faith. 

The  puritans,  though  as  a  party  they  first  acquired  strength 
in  the  present  reign,  may  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the 
Reformation.  They  were  those  men  of  an  ardent,  uncom* 
promising  (often  self-sufficient)  temper,  who  thought  they 
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could  never  recede  too  far  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
clerical  habits,  the  surplice,  tippet^  and  squnre  cap,  retained 
in  the  Anglican  cHurch,  were  abominations  ia  their  sight; 
they  viewed  with  equal  horror  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  of  the  organ  in  the  di- 
vine service,  and  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  communion. 
When  the  excellent  Hooper  was  to  be  raised  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester  in  Edward^s  reign,  he  positively  reAised  to  put  on 
the  episcopal  robes;  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  age.  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
other  foreign  divines  were  consulted  oq  the  occasion*  At 
length  he  consented  to  wear  the  robes  at  his  consecration 
and  during  cathedral  service,  but  only  on  these  occasions. 
When  the  Marian  persecution  forced  so  many  of  the  reform- 
ers  to  fly,  they  were'  received  with  great  kindness  by  th^ 
Calvinists  abroad,  and  this  confirmed  them  in  their'  desire 
for  simple,  anti-Romish  forms.  The  more  learned  and  pious 
portion  of  the  clergy  in  Elizabeth^s  reign  may  be  reckoned 
of  .this  party;  the  better  part  of  the  protestant  gentry  be- 
longed to  it,  as  was  evinced  by  the  composition  of  the  houses 
of  commons;  it  was  favored  by  Leicester  and  Walsingham 
among  the  ministers,  and  Burleigh  himself  was  not  adverse  to 
if. '  The  puritans  were  in  fact  the  main  support  of  protestant- 
ism in  England,  and  the  most  determined  foes  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  But  archbishop  Parker  unwisely  employed  pers^ 
cution  against  them ;  they  gradually  seceded  from  the  church, 
and  many  of  them  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  spiriftual 
over  the  civil  authority  in  terms  more  befitting  a  Gregory  or 
an  Innocent  than  the  asserters  of  the  rights  of  conscience^ 

The  church  party  was  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Its  main 
supports  were  the  queen  herself  and  the  primate.  Elizabeth 
regarded  her  spiritual  supremacy  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  her 
crown,  and  would  not  be  dictated  to  on  that  head.  She  was 
also  partial  to  the  splendor  of  public  worship,  and  she  had  a 
lurking  tendency  to  some  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  She  long 
kept  a  crucifix  with  tapers  burning  before  it  in  her  chapel, 
she  inclined  much  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presencet*  and 
she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  fVom  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy. 

*  Thir  throws  doqbt  on  the  itoqr  of  her  eluding  Gardiner  in  her  lit- 
ter*! reign  by  these  well-known  verses : 

'*  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  that  word  did, make  it, 
That  I  heliavv,  and  take  iC 
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Such  WM  the  a^tate  of  parties  in  England;  in  France  and 
Flanders  the  protestants,  though  the  miAority,  were  numeroos 
and  aetire.  Persecution  to  no  small  extent  had  heen  em 
ployed  without  effect  agaiivt  them ;  Charles  V.  had  **  hanged , 
beheaded,  buried  alive  or  burnt "  50,000  protestants  accord- 
ing to  Father  Paul,  100,000  according  to  Grotius,  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  Francis  I.,  and  his  auccessor  had  labored 
lo  suppress  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  the  suQimer  of 
the  year  1565  a  meeting  at  the  desire  6f  the  pope  took  place 
at  Bayonne  between  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister  the  queen  of 
Spain ;  the  former  was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  latter 
by  the  duke  of  AI?a.  Festivities  ocoupied  the  day ;  at  raid- 
oight  Catherine  and  Alva  sat  in  secret  conclave  to  discuss 
the  mode  of  suppressing  protestantism.  To  cut  off  its  chiefs 
^>enly  or  secretly  was  Alva's  plan.  "  One  salmon'9  head," 
he  would  say,  "  is  worth  a  thousand  frogs."  The  principle 
was  agreed  on  between  them ;  the  mode  was  left  to  the  course 
of  events. 

In  1.568  Alva  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  exercised  such  tyranny  and  cruelty  as 
eventually  drove  the  people  to  insurrection.  In  France  the 
protestants,  napned  Huguenots,  were  headed  by  the  king  of 
Kavarre,  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  admiral  Coligni,  and  other 
nobles ;  the  Guises  were  at  the  head  of  the  other  party ;  the 
queen-mother  and  the  king  played  them  against  each  other. 
Becoarse  was  frequently  had  to  arms,  and  Elizabeth  had  on 
more  occasions  than  one  assisted  the  Huguenots  with  money, 
and  even  with  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1571)  a  parliament  met  after 
«n  intierval  of  five  years.  The  puritanic  party  were  strong 
in  it,  and  some  members,  especially  Strickland  and  Paid 
Wentworth,  ventured  to  express  themselves  very  firmly  in 
opposition  to  the  crown.  Though  the  question  of  the  queen's 
marriage  was  left  untouched,  the  greatest  zeal  was  manifested 
for  her  person  and  authority,  and  the  first  act  passed  was  one 
making  it  treason  to  affirm  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sove- 
reign, Of  that  the  laws  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right 
to  die  crowp  and  the  succession ;  to  maintain  that  any  person 
except  the  tuUurai  issue  *  of  her  body  is  or  ought  to  be  her 

*  The  employment  of  the  word  ntaurml  in  this  act  originated,  like 
the  omiflfion  oflatqful  in  another  ease  in  royal  pmderj.  *'  But  the 
papiatical  HbeDen  put  the  moat  abaurd  interpretation  on  it,  aa  if  it 
waa  meant  to  secure  the  auccesaion  for  aome  imaginary  baatards  by 
Leiceater.  And  Dr.  Linrard  ia  not  aabamed  to  inainuate  the  i 
'    (Hallam,  I.  »2.) 
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heir  or  auccessor,  was  made  an  ofioDce punmhabjebj fiqe  aod 
in^isQiunent,  and  tbe  second  .time  by  pr^smunire.  It  was 
also  made  iceasen  lo  pablish  papal  bulls,  absolutions,  etc. ;  to 
reconcile  any  one  or  be  reconciled  to  thecborch  of  ftome. 
To  import  cruoifixes^  agnus  Dei^  or  other  popish  trumpery, 
subjected  the. offender  to  the  penidty  of  ^  mramunire. 

The  welJ(,  ill-advised  duke  of  Norfolk  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered was  persisting  in  bis  treasonable  projects.  Mary's 
It^ent,  the. bishop  of  Ross ;  Ridolfi,  an  Italia^  trader,  the  me- 
dium of  commnnicatioB  of  Mary  and  Norfolk  with  Alva  and 
the  pope ;  and  the  duke's  secretory  and  two  of  his  confidential 
servants,  being  arrested,  it  appeared  from  their  confessions 
that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should 
'  land  with  ten  thousand  men  at  Harwich,  where  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  Norfolk  and  his  friends,  and  they  were  to  march 
to  London  and  force  the  queen  to  coxiaeat  to  Norfolk's  mar* 
riage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  repeal  the  laws  against 
the  catholics.  Norfolk,  who  knew  not  of  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made,  was  summoned  before  the  council ;  he 
denied  every  thing :  and  the  queen,  who  (as  she  always  de- 
clared) would  have  p^dooed  him  if  he  bad  confessed  his 
guilt,  commhted  him  to  the  Tower,  (Sept  7.)  On  the  16th 
of  January  (1572)  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  lord- 
steward  and  twenty-six  peers.  The  trial  was  conducted  with 
perfect  fairness  according  to  the  mode  then  ia  use ;  he  de- 
fended himself  with  spirit  and  eloquence,  but  the  peers  unan- 
imously pronounced  him  guilty.  In  various  supplicatory 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  queen  the  duke  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  verdict 

The  conduct  of  the  queen  on  this  occasion  tends  much 
to  elucidate  her  character,  as  it  proves  her  aversion  from 
bloodshed,  and  will  incline  us  to  believe  that  her  behavior 
in  a  similar  case  some  years  later  was  not  mere  hypocrisy. 
Norfolk's  guilt  was  great  and  clear,  yet  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  put  him  to  death.  Burleigh  writes  to  Walsingham 
(Feb.  11)  thus :  **  I  cannot  write  to  you  what  is  the  inward 
cause  of  the  stay  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  only  that  I 
find  her  majesty  diversely  disposed.  Sometimes,  when  she 
speak eth  of  her  danger,  she  concludes  that  justice  should  bo 
done.  Another  time,  when  she  speak?  of  his  neaiiiess  of 
blood,  of  his  su{ieriority  of  honor,  etc.,  she  stayeth.  On  Sat- 
urday she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execution.  On  Monday 
all  preparations  were  made  and  concourse  of  thousands  yes- 
terday morning ;  but  suddenly  on  Sunday  late  in  the  night 
she  sent  for  me  and  entered  into  great  miatikiog  that  the 

TQL.   I.  42 
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dake  should  dre  the  nexjt  dajT,  and  said  she  was  and  should  be 
disquieted,  and  would  ha?e  a  new  warrant  made  that  night 
to  the  sherifis  to  forbear."  Again  (April  9)  she  signed  a 
warrant,  but  she  revoked  it  after  midnight 

The  queen's  repugnancy  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  first  of 
h^r  nobles  was  such  that  even  Leicester  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  execution  would  take  place.  But  Burleigh  and  the 
other  ministers  pressed  it';  the  commons  when  thej  assem* 
bled  petitioned  for  it ;  the  preachers  were  importunate ;  and 
plots  to  liberate  the  prisoner  were  detected.  A  third  warrant 
was  not  revoked,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  nearly  five  months 
lifter  his  trial,  the  duke  was  fed  to  execution. 

On  the  scaffold  Norfolk  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence  and  declared  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  faith. 
He  died  with  constancy  and  resignation  amidst  the  tears  of 
the  by-standers ;  for  his  noble  birth,  his  popular  and  engaging 
manners,  and  his  munificent  temper  had  endeared  him  to 
the  people.  His  ambition,  united  to  weakness  of  character, 
made  him  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  woman*  and  the 
wily  court  of  Rome,  and  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end. 
He  certainly  never  dreamed  of  dethroning  or  injuring  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  the  necessity  of  his  death  was  sincerely 
lamented.! 

Abundant  proofs  had  now  [it  was  pretended]  been  given  of 
the  share  of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  all  the  conspiracies  against 
Elizabeth ;  Burlergh  and  other  ministers  bad  long  been  of 
opinion  that  nothing  but  her  death  would  give  security  to 
the  nation.  The  parliament  resolved  to  proceed  against  her 
by  bill  of  attainder,  but  the  queen  positively  forbade  it. 
A  bill  was  then  introduced  and  passed  to  make  her  incapable 
of  the  succession,  but  the  queen  defeated  this  also  by  a  pro- 
rogation, (June  25.) 

In  Scotland  the  lords  of  Mary's  party  had  in  the  preceding 
year  (Sept.  4)  seized  and  put  to  death  the  regent  Lennox. 
The  earl  of  Mar  succeeded,  but  he  died  shortly  after,  and 
Morton  was  appointed  regent.  The  lords  of  the  queen's 
party  laid  dovi^n  their  arms  on  receiving  an  indemnity ;  and 

*  Though  the  had  never  seen  him,  her  **  political  love-letters,"  as 
they  have  justly  been  called,  are  conceived  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
afTection. 

t  ''The  qneen,"  writes  Bnrleiffli,  (June  6,)  "is  somewhat  sad  for 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's  death."  Two  years  after,  when  his  sister  ladv 
Berkeley  knelt  to  ask  a, favor  of  her,  "  No,  no,  my  lady  Berkeley,  * 
said  she  in  baste,  **  we  know  you  never  will  love  us  for  the  death  of 
yourhrother." 
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Hie  iregent,  with  the  aid  of  sir  William  Drury,  governor  of 
Berwick,  reduced  the  castle  of  Edinburgh^  which  was  held 
out  by  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  Lethington.  The  former 
was  tried  and  executed  ;  the  latter  died  in  prison  by  his  own 
hand,  as  was  generally  believed. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  an  atrocity  without  pacal'* 
lei  in  history  was  perpetrated  in  the  French  capital.  All 
the  leaders  of  the  protestant  party  had  been  invited  thither 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre,  their  ostensive  head*  with  Margaret,  sister  of 
Charles  IX.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  of 
August;  four  days  after,  (22d,)  the  admiral  Coligni  was 
fired  at  and  wounded  from  the  window  of  a  house  belonging 
to  a  dependent  of  the  duke  of  Gnise.  Next  day  the  king,  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  court  came  to  visit  him.  A1\er  mid- 
night the  tocsin  sounded  and  the  protestants  were  fallen  on 
and  massacred  in  their  beds.  The  admiral,  his  8on4n-law 
Teligni,  Rochefoucauld,  and  nearly  one  thousand  more  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  five  thousand  other  protestants 
perished.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde 
only  saved  their  lives  by  a  change  of  religion.  Similar  ma^ 
sacres  were  perpetrated  at  Orleans,,  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  other 
cities  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  month.  They  closed 
with  one  at  Bordeaux  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  number 
of  victims  immolated  to  the  demon  of  fanaticism  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  10,000  to  100,000;  the  duke  De  Sully 

f'ves  the  number  at  70,000,  the  accurate  and  veracious 
huanus  at  30,000.*  Medals  were  struck  and  an  annual 
procession  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  commemorate  it 
at  Paris.  The  tidings  were  received  with  every  demonstra* 
tion  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  in  the  camp  of  Alra.  At  Rome 
the  pope  and  cardinals  went  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
this  event  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  the  canonized  king 
of  France. 

What  the  connection  of  this  atrocious  deed  was  with  the 
meeting  at  Bayonne,  how  long  it  had  been  premeditated,  and 
by  whom,  and  whether  the  young  king  was  guilty  or  not  of 
the  fiendish  dissimulation  with  which  he  has  been  charged, 
are  questions  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  We  incline, 
however,  to  think  that  Charles  really  wad  deceived  by  his 


*  Dr-Lineard  ^i  that  if  we  lay  about  fifteen  hundred  "  we  thall 

Krhapa  not  be  far  from  the  real  amount"  ! !    Dr..L.  nrast  know,. that 
wever  a  monkiah  chronicler  might  mtitake,  a  man  like  Thuanos  was 
Bot  capable  of  falling  into  such  am  eaomioaa  error. 
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mother  and  her  ^^nfederat^,  and  was  made  to  believe  that 
tlie  Huguetidtii  had  fbrmed  a  dangeroas  conapiracy,  which 
eould  only  be  repreased  by  anticipating  it 

The  French  ambassador  in  England,  La  Motte  Fenelon, 
was  instructed  to  make  this  excuse  to  Elizabeth.  He  re^ 
paired  to  Woodstock,  where  the  court  was  then  residing. 
When  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  was  led  through  rooms  m 
which  a  silence  like  to  that  of  the  tombs  prevailed.  The 
lords  and  ladies,  habited  in  deep  niourningy  took  no  notice 
of  him  as  he  passed.  Elizabeth  herself,  however,  listened  to 
his  excuses  with  calmness ;  she  then  showed  how  inadequate 
they  were,  and  expressed  her  desire  that  the  king  should  ii^ 
siitute  an  inquiry,  and,  if  the  charge  was  found  to  be  a  calum- 
ny, punish  the  authors  of  it.  iter  opinion  of  the  king's 
intentions,  she  said,  would  be  regulated  by  his  conduct  on 
t^is  occasioii.  *  Only  two  dajrs  before  the  massacre,  Feiielon 
had  proposed  to  her  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alen9on, 
Charles's  youngest  brother,  though  he  wtts  a  youth  of  but 
seventeen  years.  She  let  the  treaty  still  go  on,  and  when 
Charles  soon  after  bad  a  daughter  bom  to  him,  she  accepted 
the  invitation  to  stand  godmother,  and  sent  the  earl  of 
Worcester  to  represent  her  at  the  christening.* 

This  temporizing  policy  was  forc^i  upon  Elizabeth  by  the 
circumstanccfs  of  the  times.  Every  day  gave  fresh  proof  of 
the  determination  of  the  catholic  powers  to  exterminate  the 
reformers.  Should  Charles  succeed  in  France  and  Philip  in 
the  Netherlands,  England  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack, 
and  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  be  supported,  by  foreign 
armies.  Burleigh,  Walstngbam,  and  the  other  statesmen  b^ 
lieved  her  death  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Elizabeth. 
Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  writing  at  this  time  to  Burleigh 
on  the  state  of  affairs,  suggested,  as  one  of  the  precautionary 
measures,  **  forthwith  to  cut  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head ;" 
and  Henry  Killigrew  was  sent  (Sept.  7)  into  Scotland  to 

Eropose  to  the  then  regent  Mar  to  deliver  her  up  to  him  and 
is  party,  provided  *'  they  should  give  good  awurance  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  by  way  of  justice,  as  they  had  already  many 
times  offered  to  do."  The  upright  character  of  Mar  was  the 
oan8<?  of  this  measure  not  being  carried  into  effect 

The  apprehended  storm,  however,  did  not  burst  upon 
England.     The  Huguenots  quickly  recovered  from  the  stu- 

*  [Which  was  greatest  and  least  justifiable,  the  dissimiilBtioD  of 
Elisabeth  on  this  oocasioDi  or  that  of  Mary  when  her  own  life  and 
liberty  were  in  danger?    See  Botes,  pp.  481  and  488.  —  J.  T.  B.] 
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por  into  which  the  Aiassacte  had  thrown  ttiem,  and  resumed 
their  arms;  Elizabeth  connived  at  money  and  men  being 
sent  to  them  out  of  England.  In  a  similar  underhand  man- 
ner she  aided  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  protestants  of  the 
Netherlands.  Cnarles  IX.  died  of  a  dreadful  disease,  an4 
,  in  the  pangs  of  remorse,  (1574;)  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who 
had  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  <him  under  the 
name  of  Henry  III. ;  the  king  of  'Navarre  and  prince  of 
Conde  made  their  escape,  resumed  the  protestant  religion, 
and  became  the  heads  of  the  Huguenots ;  they  were  also 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  now  Anjou,  and  the  king 
gave  them  most  favorable  terms,  (1576;)  the  catholics  ih 
return  formed  the  league  headed  by  the  Guises  in  concert 
with  the  kinff  of  Spain. 

During  all  this  time  the  utmost  tranquillity  prevailed  in 
Ehgland ;  the  queen  of  Scots,  hopeless  of  aid  from  her  own 
country,  (where  the  regent  Morton  [the  successor  of  Mar] 
merely  rul6d  under  Elizabeth,)  or^firom  the  catholic  princes, 
aeems.  to  have  abstained  from  her  machin^itions,  and  the 
catholics,  in  general  connived  at  in  their  private  worship,  re- 
ihaiued  at  rest.  Elizabeth,  in  those  stately  projipresses  which 
■he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  every  year,  found  the  means 
of  extending  her  popularity,  and  endearing  herself  to,  all 
orders  of  her  people.  Commercial  and  maritime  enterprise 
much  engaged  the  public  mind.  A  trade  was  established 
with  the  Levant ;  the  Russian  trade,  which  had  commenced 
in  the  late  reign,  was  ihaintained ;  various  efforts  were  made 
to  reach  the  east  by  the  north  of  Europe  or  Amei'ica,  abd  so 
early  as  1567,  Martin  Frobisher  penetrated  to  the  sea  after- 
wards named  Hudson's  Bay.  Other  adventurers  pursued  a 
more  lucrative  but  less  honorable  course.  John  Hawkins,  a 
gentleman,  of  Devon,  fitted  out  vessels  with  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  seizing  the  inodTensive 
natives,  sold  them  for  slaves  to  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

But  the  man  who  most  distinguished  himself  at  this  time 
was  Francis  Drake.  The  father  of. this  great  navigator 
was  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  in  Devon,  who,  having 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH., 
found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  Six  Articles,  to  remove 
to  Kent.  In  the  rjeign  of  Edward  VI.  he  got  into  orders, 
and  was  made  vicar  of  Upoore  on  the  Medway.  He  put  his 
son  Francis  to  a  neighbor  of  his,  the  master  of  a  bark,  who 
on  his  death  left  his  ship  to  the  youth.  In  1567  Drake  sold 
his  bark  and  went  and  joined  Hawkins,  then  abput  to  sail  on 
an  expedition  |o  America;  but  in  the  bay  of  St.  Juan  de 

42*  KKK 
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Ulloa  they  were  attacked,  by  a  sujperior  Spanish  force  and 
defeated.  Drake  thud  lost  his  dl,  but  '*  by  playing  the  seaman 
and  the  pirate  *'  for  some  years,  he  retrieved  his  fortune.  A  di- 
vine in  the  navy  having  satisfied  him  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
his  design,  lie  set  sail  with  a  man-of-war  named  the  Dragon 
an^  two  pinnace^  in  1572,  and  attacked  and  took  the  town 
of  Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Having  been 
informed  by  some  Cimarrons  (runaway  negroes)  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  caravan  of  mules  with  treasure  from  Panama^ 
he  waylaid  and  plundered  it.  Ad  he  was  roaming  over  the  isth- 
mus under  the  guidance  of  the  Cimarrons,  they  showed  him 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  fell  on 
his  knees,  made  a  yow  to  visit  that  sea,  and  implored  the 
divine  aid  for  his  enterprise. 

On  the  l3th  of  December,  1577,  Drake  sailed  from  Pfym- 
outh  with  five  ships,  carrying  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
nf en.  Having  on  his  way  taken  the  crews  and  stores  out  of  two 
of  his  ships,  which  he  then  tnfhed  adrift,  he  passed  Magellan's 
Straits  with  the  remaining  three.  A  violent  tempest  then 
came  on  and  dispersed  them;  one  returned  through  the 
straits,  another  was  lost;  Drake  with  the  third  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Chili  And  iPeru^  making  descents  and 
plundering  the  ships  which  he  found  in  harbor,  or  on  sea ; 
for  as  an  enemy  had  never  appeared  in  these  seas  the  Span- 
iards were  without  suspicion.  As  the  alarm  was  now  given^ 
he  feared  to  return  by  the  way  he  came ;  he  therefore  boldly 
stretched  across  the  ocean  westwards,  apd  reached  the  Mo- 
luccas, whence  he  proceeded  to  Java,  and  thence  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1580,  afler  an  absence  of  three  years  all  but  six 
weeks.  He  then  went  round  to  the  Thames,  and  his  ship 
was  laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  the  queen  condescended  to 
partake  of  a  banquet  on  board,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  amount  of  his  plunder  was 
800,000/.,  a  tenth  of  which  was  divided  among  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  ship.  A  large  sum  was  afterwards  paid 
over  to  a  Spaniard,  who  represented  himself  as  the  agent  for 
those  who  had  been  plundered,  and  the  queen  learned,  when 
t6o  late,  that  inistead  of  being  given  to  the  real  owners,  it 
^  was  employed  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  treaty  for  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  still 
went  on.  In  1578  this  prince  s/ent  over  one  Simier,  a  man 
of  wit  and  capacitv,  r^  his  agent ;  and  Simier  made  himself 
BO  tlgreeable  to  Elizal^eth  that  Leicester  began  to  fear  thai 
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ahe  would  pvercome  her  aversion  to  marriage,  and  he  him- 
self  thus  lose  his  influence  with  her.  He  therefore,  to  injure 
Simier  in  her  opinion,  gave ''out  that  he  had  bewitched  hef 
by  magic  arts ;  Simier  in  revenge  informed  the  queen  of  « 
matter  which  Leicester  had  stuqiously  concealed  from  her, 
namely,  that  he  had  been  privately  married  to  the  widow  of 
lord  Essex.  Elizabeth,  who  had  such  a  strange  aversion  to 
marriage  in  others  as  well  as  in  herself,  was  so  enraged  that, 
but  for  the  intercession  of  lord  Sussex,  his  personal  enemy, 
she  would  have  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  Leicester  was' 
then  accused  of  having  employed  one  Tudor«  of  the  queen's 
guard,  to  assassinate  Simier.  It  happened,  too,  that  as  the 
queen  was  rowing  one  day  in  her  barge  oii  the  Thames,  in 
company  with  Simier  and  some  others,  a  shot  was  fired  by  a 
young  man  in  a  boat  which  wounded  one  of  her  bargemen. 
A  design  to  murder  herself  or  Simier  was  at  once  supposed ; 
but  the  young  man  having  proved  that  the  piece  went  off  by 
accident  he  was  pardoned  at  the  gallows.  Elizabeth  said  on 
this,  as  on  several  other  occasions,  that  she  would  believe 
nothing  of  her  people  which  parents  would  not  believe  of 
their  own  children.  ^  ' 

Anjou  himself  came  over  soon  after,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich,  and  it  is  rather 
curious'  that  though  she  watf  such  an  admirer  of  personal 
beauty,  and  the  duke*s  face  had  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the 
smalUpox,  she  was  so  far  pleased  with, him  that  she  seems  to 
have  had  serious  thoughts  of  marrying  him.  Afler  a  month 
or  two  she  directed  Burleigh,  Sussex,  Leicester,  Hatton,  and 
Walsingham  to  confer  with  Simier  on  the  subject. 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  and  dominions  of  Portugal 
by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1580,  made  the  court  of  France  most 
anxious  for  a  close  connection  with  that  of  England.  A 
splendid  embassy  was  sent  thither  (1581^)  to  treat  of  the- 
marriage.  Elizabeth's  heart  was  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
duke;  marriage-articles  were  actually  agreed  on,  and  the 
union  was  to  take  place  in  six  weeks.  A  clause,  however, 
wds  ^dded  which  would  enable  her  to  recede  if  she  pleased. 

The  truth  is,  there  was  a  violent  struggle  in  the  queen's 
breast  between  prudence  and  inclination.  .  Anjou  had  cer- 
tainly made  an  impression  on  her  heart,  and  her  pride  was 
gratified  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  the  royal  house 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand  her  good  sense  suggested  to 
her  the  folly  of  a  woman  in  her  forty-ninth  year  marrying  a 
young  mah,  and  her  subjects  in  general  aud  several  of  her 
ministers  i^ere  adverse  to  a  connection  with  the  bIood-«tained 
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house  of  Valois ;  and  now,  indeed,  as  there  was  so  little  pros* 
pect  of  her  bearing  children,  they  were  little  anxious  &.r  her 
marriage  at  all.  An  honest,  but  hot-headed  puritan  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  named  Stubbs^  wrote  a  book,  entitled  ''  The  Gulf 
in  which.  England  will  be  swallowed  by  the  French  Mar- 
riage." The  queen  caused  him  and  the  printer,  and  one 
Page  who  circulated  it»  t^  be  prosecuted,  under  an  act 
passed  in  her  sister's  reign,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  lose 
their  right  hands.  The  sentence  was  executed  on  Stubbs 
and  Page,  and  the  former,  loyal  in  the  face  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  instantly  took  off  his  hat  with  his  remaining  hand, 
and  waving  it  over  his  headlined,  ''God  save  the  queen!" 
A  person  of  much  higher  rank  than  poor  Stubbs  also  wrote 
against  the  tnarriage ;  sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  gallant  warrior 
and  'ai^complished  scholar, ,  addressed  an  able  and  elegant 
letter  to  the  queen  on  the  subject. 

'  Anjou  was  at  this  time  in  the  Netherlands.  The  people 
of  the  provinces  in  revolt,  had  some  years  before  (1575) 
offered  the  sovereignty,  of  which  they  declared  Philip  de- 
prived, to  the-  queen  of  England ;  she  had  prudently  declined 
it  at  that  time,  and  when  it  was  again  offered  to  her  (1580) 
she  persisted  in  her  resolution.  It  was  then  proffered  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou;  his  brother  permitted  him  to  accept  it  and 
secretly  supplied-him  with  money.  He  entered  the  Nether- 
lands with  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  he  forced  the 
Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray ;  Elizabeth  had  on 
this' occasion  proved  her  regard  for  him  by  sending  him  a 
present  of  100,000  crowns.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
he  came  6ver  to  England,  where  his  reception  from  the  queen 
was  most  flattering;  A  fe\y  days  after  the  anniversary  of  her 
accession  (Nov.  $S)  she,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  drew 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  en  his  in  token  of 
pledging  herself  to  htm.  The  affair  was  now  regarded  as 
decided ;  the  envoy  from  the  Netherlands  wiiote  off  instantly, 
and  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Antwerp  and  other  towns. 
But  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham,  who  were  strongly 
opppsed  to  the  match,  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  queen, 
and,  when  she  retired,  her  ladies  of  the  .bed-chamber  fell  on 
their  knees  and  with  sighs  and  tears  conjured  her  to  pause, 
representing  the  evil  consequences  that  might  ensue.  She 
passed  a  sleepless  and  uneasy  night ;  next  morning  she  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  duke,  in  which  she  exposed  her 
reasons  for  sacrificing  her  inclinations  to  her  duty  to  her 
people.  He  withdrew,  deeply  mortified,  to  his  apartments, 
where  he  flung  away  the  ring,  exclaiming  against  the  fickle^ 
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ness  of  women  and  ulandera.^  He,  however,  i^mi^ined  in. 

EngUnd  till  the  following  year,  (1582,)  the  queen  still  giring 
hira  hopes.  When  he  departed  (Feb.  8)  she,  made  him 
promise  to  return  in  a  month;  accompanied  him  as  far  aa 
Canterbury ;  and  sent  Leicester  and  a  gallant  train  to  attend 
him  even  to  Brussels.  He  was  i^ow  made  duke  pf  Brabant 
and  earl  of  Flanders,  but,  attempting  some  iime  after  to  make 
himself  absolute,  Jie  was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  he 
died  in  France. (1584)  ai)er  a  tedious  illness^  mourned  by 
Elizabeth,  who  really  loved  htm,  though  his  character  seems 
to  have  been  as  vicious  as  those  of  t^e  rest  of  his  family.  A 
union  with  him  would  certainly  have  been  productive  of 
neither  advantage  nor  happiness  to  the  queen  or  her  people. 

The  laws  against  recusants^  as  the  catholics  were  now 
called,  were  at  this  tifne  put  into  more  rigorous  execution 
than  heretofore.  We  are  no.  advocates  for  persecution,  but 
we  require  in  justice  th|it  the  queen  and  her  council  should 
be  judged  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  the  sixteenth  and 
not  by  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  be  condemned 
for  employing  the  mei^iis  then  in  use  for  counteracting  the 
plots  of  the  poipe  and  king  of  Spain  for  overthrowing  the  prot" 
estant  religion  in, England,  and  depriving  the  qu^n  of  her 
crown  and  life.*  The  laws  passed  for  the  security  of  the 
queen  and  the  reformed  religion  were  certainly  most  severe, 
and  to  our  ideas  most  unjust ;  but  complaint  ill  became  the 
catholics,  who  had  never,  where  they  had  the  power,  shown 
the  least  symptom  of  a  tolerating  spirit,  and  if  they  chose  to 
violate  thesQ  laws,  their  punishment  was  merited  on  their  owh 
principles. 

There  were  two  classes  of  Romish  priests  who  sought  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  in  England,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Semi- 
narists. The  .1  former  society,  the  most  able  suppori,  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  papacy,  had  been  founded  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V. ;  in  blind  obedience  to  the  mandates  of.  its 
genera]  or  chief,  who  resided  at  Rome,  it  most  strongly  re- 
seipbled,  the  Assassins  of  the  East,  and  so  many  murders 
were  at  this  time  perpetrated  or  instigated  by  Jesuits,  that  wq 

*  [The  excusatory  remarks  here  ina4e,  with  respect  to  Blizabeth  and 
her  persecutions,  ooghtf  in  all  candor,  to  be  equally  applied  to  her 
sister  and  predecessor,  Mary.  Elizabeth  had  no  more  right  than  Mary 
to  ansume  infallibility ;  neitner  has  any  writer  a  right  to  argue  as  if  the 
tenets  which  Elizabeth  upheld  were  necessarily  and  infallibly  true. 
The  persecutions  of  Mary  were,  doubtless,  at  least  as  conscientious  as 
those  of  Elizabeth.  Those  of  both  were  uniustifiahlo^and  uaeleis.  -^ 
J.  T.  B.]        ,   . 
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fear  their  principles  justi^ed  erery  crime  committed  in  the 
cause  of  Rome. '  The  Seminarists  were  a  better  sort  of  men. 
Fearing  that  when  queen  Mary's  priests,  as  the  catholic 
clergymen  who  still  lingered  in  England  were  called,  should 
die  off,  the  people  there  would  conform  to  the  protestant 
religion  for  want  of  teachers  of  their  own,  William  Allen, 
who  had  bfeen  a  fellow,  of  Oxford,  conceived  the  design  of 
forming  seminaries  "on  the  continent  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  to  be  sent  to  England.  The  pope  approved  of 
the  project,  and  contributed  money.  Allen  opened  the  first 
seminary  at  Douay;  others  were  afterwards  established  at 
Rome,  Valladolid,  and  elsewhere,  jealous  English  catholics 
secretly  sent  their  children  to  be  educated  at  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  return  as  missionaries  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  their  churchy  and  inculcate,  what  the  English  government 
regarded  as  rebellion,  that  the  queen  should  be  deposed  as  a 
heretic. 

The  first  who  suffered  was  a  priest  named  Maine,  in  Corn* 
wall,  (1577.)  He  was  charged  with  having  obtafned  a  bull 
firom  Ilome,  denied  the  queen's  supremacy,  and  said  mass  in 
a  private  house.  He  was  executed  at  Launceston  as  a  traitor. 
Mr.  Tregian,  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  he  was  taken, 
suffered  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire,  his  estate  was  seized, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  bis  death.  The  next  year 
Nelson,  a  priest,  and  Sherwood,  ft  layman,  w^re  executed  for 
denying  the  supremacy.    * 

In  1580  tlie  Jesuits  made  their  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. Persons  and  Campian,  both  formerly  members  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  they  had  professed  protestantism, 
but  who  w6re  now  members  of  the^  society  of  Jesuits,  came 
over,  and  under  various  disguises,  as  soldiers,  as  protestant 
ministers,  and  so  forth,  went  through  the  country  confirming 
the  catholics  in^  their  religion.  A  chief  part  of  their  commis- 
sion was  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  scrupulous  by  giving  them 
the  sense  put  by  Gregory  XIU.  on  the  bull  of  Pius  V., 
naniely,  that  it  was  always  binding  on  Elizabeth  and  the 
heretics,  but  not  on  the  catholics  till  they  could  put  it  in 
execution,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  obey  the  queen  until 
they  were  able  to  dethrone  her.  The  notions  on  this  head, 
however,  advanced  by  Persons,  were  so  offensive  to  many 
catholics,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  seizing  him  and  givitig 
him  up  to  the  government.  Campian,  a  far  better  roan,  put 
forth  papers  offering  to  dispute  on  the  points  in  controversy 
before  the  universities.  k 

A  dUigent  search  was  set  tm  foot,  and  after  a  j^Bar't  par* 
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suit,  Caropian  was  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age,  he  was  put  to 
the  rack,  and  he  revealed  the  naroedi  of  several  pf  tho^e  who 
had  received  him  into  their  houses.  Campian  and  twelve 
other  priests  were  indicted  on  the  25  Edw^III.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  printed  trial  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted,  nothing  more 
feeble  than  the  eridence  given^*  .  They  were,  however,  found 
guilty,  and  Campian  and  two  otliers  were  executed  forthwith, 
and  seven  of  the  remainder  some  months  after.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  pity  for  the.  fate,  of  these  upright,  pious 
men,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  recollect  tha|  however 
they  might  disguise  it  from  themselves,  their  ultin'iate  object 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  government ;  there  was'  probably 
not^one  of  them  who  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  dethrone 
Elizabeth  and  place  Mary  on  the  throne.  They  would  not 
in  fact  have  been  Jesuits,  or  even  catholics,  if  they  did  not ; 
and  if  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive  are  to  excuse  conspiracy, 
governments  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  justify  themselves 
in  punishing  rebels. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  at  this  time  caused  some  uneasiness 
lo  the  English  cabinet  Morton,  though  his  vigorous  rule 
kept  the  counti^y  quiet,  gave  great  offence  by  his  harshness^ 
and  avarice.  He  at  length  resigned  his  authority  (1578) 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  ^nd 
the  royal  ch'^ld  seemed  to  administer  the  government;^  but 
Morton  soon  recovered  his  influence.  Tne  following  year, 
however,  the. Guise  party  sent  Stuart  lord  of  Aubigny  over  to 
Scotland,  and  his  amiable  manner^  sopn  Won  the  heart  of 
James,  who  created  him  earl  and  afterwards  duke  of  Len- 
nox; another  favorite  was  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  afterwards 
earl  of  Arran.  These  two  combined  against  JVforton,  and 
at  their  impulsion  he  was  brought  to  trial  (1581)  for  the 
murder  of  the  kind's  father.  He  was  found  guilty  and  ex- 
ecuted,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Elizabeth,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,,  to  save  him.  His  exe- 
cution proves  the  boldness  and  ambition  of  ArraUi,  not  the 
filial  piety  of  James.t 

*  Hallam  (i;  196)  is  of  opinion  that  the  aeeoimt  of  the  trial  was  "  com- 
piled bv  a  partial  hand"    [Upon  what  proof?    J.  T.  S:] 

t  Elixabeth laid  to  the  biahop  of  &(t. Andrews,  "I  wonder that^ James 
hasliad  the  earl  of  Morton  executed,  as  ffQilty  of  the  death  of  the  king 
his  father,  and  that  he  requires  Archihald  Douglas  to  be  given  up  in 
order  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner.  H^hy  does  he  wft  desire  his 
mother  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  punish  her  for  that  crime  f  "  —  Castel- 
mra.  Letters  to  the  Queen  of  SeoU  in  1584. 
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The  Jesuits  resolved  to  take  adTmitage  of  the  death  of 
Morton  aad  the  inflae^ce  of  the  catholic  Lennox.  Waytes, 
an  English  priest,  and  then  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
appear^  at  Hoi jrood- house.  James  received  them  favor- 
ably, and  as  he,  complained  of  want  of  money  it  was  hoped 
by  supplying  him  with  it  to  gain  him  over  to  their  projects. 
Persons  and  Creighton  repaired  to  Parjs,  where  they  secretly 
consulted  with  tne  duke  of  (xnis^/  the  papal  nuncio,  the 
proviiicial  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mary's 
agent  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr»  Allen  the  founder  of 
the  seminarieis.  It  was  agreed  that  Mary  and  James  should 
be  associated  in  the  thrbne,  and  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain 
be  solicited  to  supply  James  with  money.*  The  plan  was 
communicated  to  Mary,  who  approved  of  it,  as  also  it  is  said 
did  Lennox  and  Arran,  and  James  himself  But  the  <  Raid 
o^  Ruthven,'  as  it  was  called,  disconcerted  all  these  projects. 
James  was  jseiried  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  in  concert  with 
some  of  the  leading  protestants,  and  forced  to  dismiss  Len- 
nox and  Arran,  the  former  of  whom  retired  to  France,  where 
he  died  soon,  after ;  the  latter  was  cast  into  prison.  Whether 
the  Enfflish  council  were  cc^izant  of  the  raid-  or  not  is 
uncertam.  They  knew  of  the  consultation  in  Paris  and  of 
its  objects,  and  how  vital  it  was  to  England  that  the  supreme 
power  in  Scotland  should  be  in  the  hands  of  protestantsr. 
Sir  Henry  Carey  and  sir  Robert  Bowes  were  sent  to  con- 
gratulate James  on  his  deliverance  from  the  counsels  of  Len- 
nox and  Arran ;  to  exhort  him  not  to  resent  the  late  seeming 
violence;  and  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  earl  of  Angus. 
James, readily  assented  to  the  return  of  Angus,  and  he  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  agjiinst  his  captors.  Mary  at  this 
time  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Elizabeth,  of  which  no  notice 
seems  to  have  been  takei>.  >  ^ 

By  a  bold  effort  James  succeeded  (1583)  in  freeing  him- 
self from  the  restraint  in  whioli  he  was  held.  Most  of  the 
opposite  party  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Arran  recovered  his 
influence.  Elizabeth,  desirous  of  knowing  accurately  the 
character  of  the  young  monarch,  sent  the  aged  and  sagacious 
Walsingham  oil  an  embassy  to  his  court.  James,  who  had 
been  the  pupil  of^the  illustrious  Buchanan,  and  had  naturally 
good  parts,  shone  in  conversation,  and  Walsingham  conceived 
an  opmioh  of  his  abilities  beyond  what  they  were  entitled  to. 


*  '<  It  u  probable;,'*  layi  Lin^ard,  "  that  other  projects,  with  whieh  . 
we  are  anaoqnalnted,  were  also  formed.'*    No  doubt  the  delbroneiiieiit 
of  Eliiabetk  was  one. 
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Thcf  tyrmiij  of  Arran  soon,  (1564,)  honvvrer,  cnm^  hii^ 
downfall^  and  the  Engli^  P^^J  regained  their  aac^ndency  in 
the  Scottish  conticil,  to  the  great  siitiafaction  of  EHzabetb. 
OiH  Arran-'s  return  to  power,  the  conclave  at  Paria  had  pro^ 
posed  that  Janied  ahonld  invade  the  northern  ooanties,  while 
Guise  should  land  with  an  armj  in  the  south  of  England  to 
liberate  Marf  and  dethrone  f^lizaheth.  It  would  appear  to 
be  the  knowledge  of  this  plan  that  made  ihe  queen  take  no 
notice  of  a  renewed  proposal  of  Mary  for  transferring  all  her 
authority  to  her  son  if  slie  was  set  at  liberty.  For  Creightoil, 
being  taken  by  a  Dutch  cruiser  oil  his  return  to  Scotland  at 
this  time,  tore  his  papers  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  but 
the  wind  blowing  them  back  they  were  put  together,  and  re- 
vealed the  plan  for  invading  England.  He  was  given  up  to 
the  English  government,  and  being  menaced  with  the  rack 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  the  plot. 

The  government  had  so  many  prooft  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  thejr 
found  it  needful  to  employ  every  possible  expedient  for  dis- 
covering those  concerned  in  it.  In  a  moral  point  of  view 
the  emj^oyment  of  spies  may  be  reprehensible,  but  in  times 
of  danger  no  government  has  yet  been  found  to  abstain  from 
this  mode  of  discovering  and  thwarting  the  designs  of  their 
enemies';  and  never  did  ministers  better  know  how  to  manage 
it  than  Cecil  and  Walsingham.  Spies  were  now  employed, 
informers  were  listened  to,  the  more  questionable  expedient 
of  sending  counterfeit  letters  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  or  of  the  exiles  to  the  houses  of  suspected  catholics  was, 
it  is  said,  resorted  to.  The  information  thus  gained  led  io 
the  arreat  of  two  gentlemen  named  Throgmbrton;  the  lord 
Paget  and  Charles  Arundel  immediately  fled  to  France ;  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  (brother  of  the  late  earl)  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel  (son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk)  were  called 
before  the  council  and  examined.  A  letter  to  Mary  on  the 
subject  of  a  rising  tiaving  been  intercepted,  Francis  Throg- 
morton  was  put  to  the  rack  ;  he  owned  to  having  concerted 
the  plan  of  an  invasion  and  a  rising  of  the  catholics  with 
Mendoza  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  on  his  trial  he  denied  it ; 
after  his  condemnation  he  aeain  confessed  it ;  on  the  scaffold 
he  denied  it  once  more.  'Mendoza,' however,  was  ordered 
to  depart  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Pariij,  where  he 
gratified  his  malignity  by  publishing  lies  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministers,  and  by  aiding  every  plan  for  raising  a  rebel- 
lion in  England. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  at  this  time  the  affection  which 
VOL.  I.  43 
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the  people  displayed  for  their  queen.  The  French  uDbasM* 
dor  writes  thus — *<Clueen  Elizabeth  has  told  me  that  bct^ 
eral  conspiracies,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  have  been,  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  discovered.  Latterly  when  she  has  ap- 
peared in  public,  whole  crowds  of  people  fell  on  their  knees 
as  she  passed,  prayed  in  various  ways,  invoked  upon  her  a 
thousand  blessings,  and  hoped  that  all  her  wicked  enemies 
might  be  discovered  and  punished.  She  often  stopped  and 
returned  thanks  for  all  this  love.  >yhen  I  was  alone  with 
her  (she  rode^n  a  good  horse)  amidst  all  this  crowd  she  said 
to  me,  *  You  see  that  all  do  not  wish  me  ill.'  ^'  A  further  proof 
of  this  affection  was  given  by  the  zeal  with  which  men  of 
all  raiiks  pressed  forward  to  subscribe  a  bond  of  association 
framed  by  Leicester  and  some  others  of  the  council  for  her 
security.  Its  purport  was  to  defend  her  person,  to  avenge 
her  death  or  any  injury  done  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the 
throne  all  claimants  for  whose  advantage  or  at  whose  sug- 
gestion any  evil  should  befall  her.  The  queen  of  Scots  saw 
plainly  that  she  was  the  person  aimed  at,  and  to  remove  sus- 
picion she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  the  bond,  but 
the  permission  was  refused.  She  was  at  this  time  at  Wing^ 
field,  under  the  custody  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

When  parliament  met  (Nov«  23)  an  act  was  passed  '<  for 
the  security  of  the  queen's  person  and  continuance  of  the 
realm  in  peace."  It  enacts  that  if  any  invasion  or  rebellion 
should  be  made  by  or  for  any  person  pretending  a  title  to  the 
crown  after  her  majesty's  decease,  or  if  any  thing  be  com- 
passed or  imagined  tending  to  the  hurt  of  her  person  with 
the  privity  of  any  such  person,  a  certain  number  of  peers  and 
others  commissioned  by  the  queen  should  examine  and  give 
judgment  thereon,  and  all  persons  against  whom  such 
judgment  should  be  published  should  be  disabled  forever 
from  claiming  the  crown.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to 
obtain  from  the  reluctant  queen,  in  case  of  any  rebellious 
movements,  an  absolute  exclusion  of  Mary  from  the  succes- 
sion. 

A  most  severe  law  was  passed  against  the  catholics.  The 
Jesuits  and  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
forty  days;^those  who  remained  beyond  that  time  or  returned 
should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  those  who  harbored  or  relieved 
them,  of  felony ;  students  at  the  seminaries  were  to  be  guilty 
of  treason  if  they  did  not  return  within  six  months;  those 
supplying  them  with  money  to  be  liable  to  a  praemunire,  etc. 

This  bill  was  opposed  by  one  Dr.  Parry,  a  civilian,  who 
described  it  as  *^  a  measure  savoring  of  blood,  danger*,  and 
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despair  to,  English  subjects ; "  for  this  he  was  cotninittedi  but 
he  was  released  next  day  by  the  queen's  order.  Soon  after 
be  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  being  accused  by  Edmund  NeviUe 
of  a  design  t6  assassinate  the  queen. '  He  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  he  was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Parry's  coofessidn  was  in  substance  as  follows.  >  He  was 
in  the  queen'^  sei^vice  from  1570  to  1580^  when,  haying  at- 
tempted to  kill  a  man  to  whom  he  was  in  debt,  and  havinff 
obtained  a  pardon,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  recd.n<^iled 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  At  Venice,  some  time  after,  he 
hinted  to  a  Jesuit  named  Palmio  that  he  had  found  a  way 
to  relieve  the  English  catholics,  if  the  pope  or  any  learned 
divines  would  justify  it  as  lawftil.  Palmio  extolled  the  pro- 
ject (which  was  to  kill  the  queen)  as  a  •pious  design,  and 
recommended  htm  to  the  nuncio ;  letters  of  safe  condiict 
for  Parry  to  go  to  Rome  were  sent  by  cardinal  Como.  He 
returned,  however,  to  Paris,  and  there  conversing  with  hi^ 
countryman  Morgan,  the  agent  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  kill  the  greatest  subject  in  England 
in  the  cause  of  the  church.  **  Why  not  the  queen  herself?  " 
said  Morgan.  But  of  this  Patry  now  had  doubts,  as  Watts 
au  English  priest  aild  Creighton  the  Scottish  Jesuit  had  as-, 
sured  him  it  was  not  lawful.  The  nuncio  Ragazzoni,  how- 
ever, confirmed  him  in  his  design,  and  he  received,  after  his 
return  to  England,  a  letter  from  cardinal  Como  in  the  pope's 
name,  commending  his  project  and  giving  him  absolution.  He 
communicated  this  letter  "  to  some  in  court,"  and  he  had 
various  interviews  with  the  queen,  on  which  oiccasions  (such 
is  the  force  of  ns^tural  feelings)  he  always  went  unarmed  lest 
he  might  i)e  tempted  to  injure  her.  A  book  which  Dr.  Alien 
had  lately  written,  however,  coDftrraed  him  again  in  his  reso- 
lution ;  he  communicated  it  to  Neville ;  they  arranged  their 
plan;  but  lord  Westmorland  happening  to  die  ftt  this  time, 
Neville,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  family  estates,  betrayed  his 
confederate. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  ftir  this  confession  is 
true  or  false,*  we  will  only  observe  that  the  world  had  just  had 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  catholic  party  scrupled  not  at 
assassination.  On  the  10th  of  July,.  1584,  ^  ^^at  prince 
of  Orange  was  shot  by  a  man  named  Balthaztr  Gerard,  who 
confessed  that  he  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Jes- 
uits' college  at  Treves  by  one  of  the  brotherhood,  whe  ap- 

*  {There  appears  bnt  Utile  probability  of  its  truth.  See  Jardixie's 
^  Cnminal  Tntls,"  v^,  i.  p.  MS,  ^.,  pnUisbed  by  the  U.  K.  Socio. 
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frored  of  his  d6«iga  and  instructed  him  how  to  proceed, 
'bilip  11.  had  set  a  large  reward  on  the  prince's  head,  and 
Ills  gr^at  general  the  prince  of  Parma  sullied  his  fame  by 
personally,  examining  the  qualifications  of  the  assassins  who 
presented  themselves. 

,  The  Dutch  were  dismayed  at  the  loss  of  their  hero  and  at 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  they  sent 
again,  offering  t^  soTerejgnty  to  Elizabeth.  The  matter  was 
anxiously  debated  in  the  £nglish  council ;  the  danger  to  the 
protestant  interest  waa imminent;  Philip  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power ;  the  League  was  nearly  triumphant  in  France ; 
and  if  the  Dutch  were  subdued,  England  would  certainly  be 
attacked.  Elizabeth  boldly  resoWed  to  face  the  danger  at 
once,  and,  as  the  king  of  Sweden  said  when  he  heard  of 
it,  take  the  diadem  Srom  her  head  and  hazard  it  on  the 
chance  of  war.  She  declined  the  proffered  sovereignty,  ^ut 
agreed  to  aid  the  States  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse^  to  be  maintained  at  her  expense 
during  the  war;  the  money  thus  expended  to  be  repaid  by 
the  States  when  p^ace.  should  have  been  concluded,  (lo85.) 

.  The  chief  command  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who,  though  by  ne  means  deficient  in  courage  or  talents,  was 
totally  without  military  experience,  and  he  was  to  be  opposed 
to  the  first  general  of  the  age.  He  landed  at  Flushing,  (Dec 
10,)  accompanied  by  the  gulant  young  earl  of  Essex,  his  step- 
son, and  a  company  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  the 
number  of  five  h^nd^ed.  The  Sutes,  in  the  expectation  of 
gratifying  Elizabeth  by  honoring  her  favorite,  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  gOTernor  and  captain-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  gave  nim  a  guard,  and  treated  him  nearly  like  a 
sovereign.  But  these  proceedings  were  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  queen ;  she  wrote  in  very  angry  terms  to  both  him  and 
the  States*  and  was  not  ^>peased  without  difficulty.  "  We 
lit^e  thought,"  wrote  she  to  the  earl,  **  that  one  wham  we 
have  raiaed  out  of  the  dust,  and  surrounded  with  singular 
honor  above  all  others,  would,  with  so  great  contempt,  have 
broken  our  commandroeot  in  a  matter  of  so  great  weight" 
Leicester's  first  campaign  (1589)  was  not  very  brilliant, 
neither  was  it  quite  so  discreditable  as  it  is  represented  by 
writers  hostile  to  his  memory.  The  most  remarkable  event 
of  it  was  the  death  of  his  nephew  sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  orna- 
ment of  his  age  and  country,  equally  distinguished  in  arms, 
in  literature,  and  in  manners,  the  nearest  approach  perhaps 
to  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  knight  that  has  ever  ^peared. 

The  unfortunate  event  thuaoecuned :  The  prince  of  Parma. 
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Imring  $eai  qome  troops  to  the  relief  of  Ztitphen,  which 
Leicester  had  invested,  they  fell  in  with  an  inferior  force  of 
the  besieging  army.  Sidney's  horse  being  killed  under  hiin^ 
be  was  mounting  another  when  a  musket  ball  struck  him  in 
the  thigh.  ,  He  turned  and  rode  back  to  the  main  army  ;  loss 
of  blo^  making  him  thirsty  he  called  for  drink ;  a  bottle  of 
water  Wa&  given  him ;  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  but  seeing  a 
w<»unded  soldier  looking  wistfully  at  it,  he  said,  *'  Thy  neces- 
sity is  yet  greater  than  mii^e,"  and  handed  it  to  hmo.  After 
lingering  for  about  three  weeks  he  breathed  his  last,  with  the 
utmost  piety  and  resignation,  (Oct.  16.)  Leicester  did  not 
remain  long  after  in  Holland.  On  his  retura  to  the  Hagud 
he  was  assuled  with  complaints  on  hi8>conduct  by  the  States. 
He  gare  them  fair  words,  and  then  mailed  for  England,  (Dec. 
3,)  where  the  case  of  the  '^ueen  of  Scots  now  called  for  his 
presence.  - 

While  Leicester  was  thus  inglorious  in  the  Netherlands, 
Drake,  who  had  been  sent  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  had  more  success.  He  took  St.  Domingo, 
Carthagena,  and  some  other  towns,  and  returned  with  booty 
valued  at  60,000/.,  and  240  pieces  of  cannon. 

A  league  offensive  and  defensive  was  formed  this  year 
(1586)  l^tween  Elisabeth  and  the  king  of  Scots,  for  the  mu- 
tual defence  of  their  dominions  and  their  religion  against  the 
catholic  powers.  The  queen  was- to  grant  James  a  pension 
of  5000/.  a  year,  equivalent  to  his  claim  on  the  English  prop- 
arty  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  lately  deceased. 

In  this  summer  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  the 
most  dang^a-ous  character  was  detected  by  the  sagacity  of 
Wabiogham.  Some  priests  at  Rheims,  actuated  by  a  fanatt* 
cal  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  and  regarding  the  deposing  bull  of 
Pius  v.  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  worked  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  her  assassination  would  be  an  act  merito- 
rious in  the  si^ht  of  God.  Three  of  tliese  men,  Dr.  Gifibrd, 
his  brother  Gilbert,  and  oqe  Hodgeson,  instigated  a  man 
named  John  Savage,  who  had  served  in  the  Spanish  army, 
to  the  deed,  instructed  him  how  to  perform  it,  and  sent  him 
over  with  strong  recommendations  to  the  English  catholics. 
About  thia  time  also  one  Ballard,  a  seminarist,  came  from 
England  to  Paris,  and  stating  there  to  the  enemies  of  Eliza- 
beth the  readiness  of  the  English  catholics  to  rise  if  an 
invasion  were  made,  for  which  the  .present  was  the  time,  as 
the  best  troops  were  away  with  Leicester  in  Holland,  a  plan 
for  that  purpose  was  devised,  and  Ballard  wa^  sent  back  to 
prepare  the  catholics.  It  does  not  appear  that  tljp  assassins- 
43* 
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tion  of  the  queen  was  determined  on,  though  Charles  Paget 
asserted  that  there  was  qo  use  in  invading  England  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

Ballard  came  o? er  in  the  disguise  of  &  soldier,  calling  him* 
self  captain  Fortescue.  He  disclosed  the  project  to  Anthony 
Babington,  a  young  man  of  ffood  fortune  in  Derbyshire,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  Mary  by  Morgan  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  had  been  for  some  time  the  agent  in  con- 
veying letters  between  her  and  themr  Babington  at  once 
approved  of  the  plot ;  but  like  Paget  maintained  that  there 
was  no  chance  while  the  queen  lived.  Ballard  then  told 
him  of  Savage;  but  he  objected  to  committing  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  the  hand  of  one  man,  and  proposed  to  join 
with  him  fi?e  others  for  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he 
could  answer.  Ballard  agreed,  and  Babington  then  opened 
his  views  to  some  catholic  gentlemen,  his  intimate  friends^ 
who  readily  consented  to  join  in  them.*  The  correspondence 
was  renewed  between  Babington  and  Mary,  who  expressed 
her^  perfect  approbation  bf  the  plan  in  all  its  part8.t  She  was 
now  at  Chartley,  under  the  charge  of  sir  Amias  Paulet,  a  rigid 
puritan,'  but  a  man  of  strict  honor. 

The  conspirators  were  in  general  vain,  thoughtless  youn| 
men,  as  is  proved  by  their  felly  of  having  a  painting  made  of 
the  six  who  were  to  murder  th6  queen,  with  Babington  in  the 
inidst  of  them ;  for,  in  reliance  on  each  other*^  honor,  they 
deemed  themselves  secure  from  discovery.  But  all  their 
doings  were  well  known  tp  Walsingham;  a  priest  named 
Maud,  who  had  accompanied  Ballard  to  France,  was  in  his 
pay,  as  also  was  Polly,  one  of  Babington's  confederates. 
Finally,  when  Gilbert  Gifford  was  sent  over  to  England  to 
urge  on  Savage,  he  privately  tendered  his  services  to  Wal- 
singham. As  GiiTord  was  to  be  the  medium  for  com- 
municating with  the  queen  of  Scots,  Walsingham  wished 
Paulet  to  connive  at  his  bribing  one  of  his  servants ,-  but  to 
this  the  scrupulous  puritan  would  not  consent :  he,  however, 

•  They  were  E4w.  Windsor,  T.  Stlisbury.  Ch.  Tilney,  Chidicok 
Tichbonrne,  Edw.  Abingdon,  Rob.  Ga^,  J.  Cntrrfock,  J.  TraTefB,  J. 
Jones,  H.  Dann,  and  Barnwell,  an  Irish  ffentleman.  Of  these,  Til- 
ney,  Tichboarnto,  Abingdon,  Barnwell,  anaChamock  were  appoii|ited 
with  Savage  to  murder  the  qaeen.  Tilnev  and  Tichbonrne  at  first 
refused ;  but  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  Ballard  and  Babington. 
"Salisbury  could  not  be  induced  to  attempt  her  life. 

f  [It  should  be  stated,  that  all  this  pretended  correspondence  was 
-  denied  hf  Mary,  in  a  manner  which  Beeri|ied  ezpvessive  of  conscious 
innocence.  There  is  no  iinpro(»biUty  in  toe  suppoaltion  that  it  was  a 
/orrery.  ^  J.  T.  8.] 
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jNiffered  a  brewer's  boy,  who  served  the  house  with  beer,  to  be 
(he  agen^,  and  the  letters  were  conveyed  through  a  hole, in  a 
wall,  which  was  stopped  with  a  loose  stone.  Ballard  and 
Babinffton,  being  suspicious  of  Gifibrd^  gave  him  at  first  only 
blank  letters ;  but  finding  that  these  went  safe,  they  dropped 
all  suspicions.  The  whole  correspondence  thus  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Wipsingham ;  all  the  letters  were 
deciphered  and  copied,  and  the  entire  plot  and  the  names 
of  the  actors  were  discovered.  Walsingham  communicated 
what  he  had  learned  to  no  one  but  the  queen. 

Babington  wished  to  send  Ballard  abroad  to  urge  the.  for- 
eign invasion,,  and  had  procured  a  license  for  him  under  a 
feigned  name;  He  also  intended  to  go  himself  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  applied  to  Walsingham,  affecting  great  zeal  for 
the  queen's  cause.  The  minister  kept  him  in  hand,  and  even 
induced  him  to  come  to  reside  in  the  mean  time  at  his  house. 
Walsingham  wished  to  carry  on  this  secret  mode  of  proceed- 
ing still  longer ;  but  the  queen  s^id  that  by  not  preventing 
the  danger  in  time  she  "  should  seem  rather  to  tempt  God 
than  to  trust  in  God."  Ballard  therefore  was  arrested. 
Babington  wais  then  desirous  th^t  no  time  shpuld  be  lost  in 
killing  the  queen,  and  he  gave  his  ring  and  some  money  to 
Savage,  who  was  very  shabby,  that  he  might  buy  himself 
good  clothes  for  the  purpose;  Finding  soon  after  that  the 
plot  was  known  or  suspected,  they  dl  stole  out  of  London, 
and  lurked  for  some  days  in  St.  John's  Wood  and.  other 
places  about  the  city.  But  they  were  taken  in  a  short  time 
and  put  in  prison,  where  they  voluntarily  made  most  ample 
confessions.  They  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed 
as  traitors.  On  the  20th  of  September,  Ballard,  Babington, 
Savage,  and  four  others  were  hung  in  St.  Giles's  fields. 
After  the  ancient  manner,  they  were  cut  down  while  still 
alive  and  their  bowels  taken  out  before  their  faces;,  but  the 
queen  when  she  heard  of  this  cruelty  gave  strict  orders  that 
^he  remainder  should  not  be  embowelled  or  quartered  till  they 
had  hung  to  be  dead» 

When  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  sir  Thomas  Gorges 
was  sent  from  cpurt  with  the  tidings  to  the  queen  of  Scots* 
She  was  on  her  horse  ready  to  go  hunting  when  he  arrived. 
She  wished  to  return  to  her  chamber,  but  she  was  not  per- 
mitted^ ^he  was  soon  afler  brought  back  to  Chartley,  and  was 
then  conducted  &om  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  till  she 
at  length  reached  Fotheringay  castle  in  Northamptonshire, 
(Sept.  26.)  During  her  first  absence  from  Chartley,  her  two 
secretaries,  Nau^  a  Frenchman,  and  Carle,  a  Scot,  were 
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arrested  and  tfetit  up  to  LoDdon ;  her  cabinielfl  were  at  the 
same  time  broken  open,  and  be^  extensive  correspondence 
4K>th  in  England  and  on  the  continent  was  discovered  and 
seized. 

Evidence  sufficient  for  their  purpose  having' been  now 
procured  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  question  with  the 
council  was  how  she  should  be  treated.  Some  were  for 
keeping  her  in  strict  confinement,  as  it  was  reckoned  that 
she  could  not  live  long,  her  hedth  being  in  a  declining 
state.  But  Burleigh  aihd  Walsingham  knew  that  while  she 
lived  she  would  never  cease  to  plot  the  ruin  of^  the  queen 
and  the  protestant  religion ;  and  self-preservation  urged  them 
also,  fqr  if  she  were  to  succeed  to  the  throne  their  lives  they 
knew  would  be  the  forfeit  of  their  loyalty  to  their  queen. 
Leicester,  who  was  in  Holland,  suggested  the  employment 
of  poison,  and  sent  a  divine  to  Walsingham  to  justify  this 
course ;  but  that  upright  statesman  rejected  it,  protesting 
against  ail  violence  except  by  sentence  of  law.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  bring  her  to  trial  on  the  late  act,  and  a 
commission  of  forty  noblemen,  privy  counsellors,  and  judges^ 
of  both  religions,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  give  judg* 
ment  on  her. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  commissioners  came  to 
Fotheringay.  Next  morning  they  sent  to  Mary  a  letter  from 
the  queen,  charging  her  with  being  accessory  to  the  late 
conspiracy,  and  mf^ming  her  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  try  her.  She  read  the  letter  calmly,  denied  the  charges, 
and  declared  that,  being  an  absolute  [independent]  queen, 
she  would  not  derogate  from  her  rank  by  submitting  to  this 
trial.  The  following  day,  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  chancellor, 
and  some  others  waited  on  her ;  they  urged  her  "  with  fair 
words"  to  submit,  at  the  same  time  assuring  her  that  her 
refusal  would  not  prevent  them  from  proceeding.  She  still, 
however,  persisted  ;  but  Hatton's  speech,  in  which  he  made 
her  observe  that  if  she  was  innocent,  as  she  asserted,  she 
wronged  her  reputation  by  refusing  a  trial  before  honorable, 
upright  men,  had  some  efl^ct  on  her.  She  offered  to  answer 
before  the  parliament,  or  the  queen  in  council,  provided  she 
were  acknowledged  next  in  succession.  She  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  she  would  never  submit  to  the  law  named 
in  the  commission.  Burleigh  told  her  they  would  never* 
theless  proceed  in  the  cause  next  day.  "Examine  your 
consciences,''  said  she ;  "  be  tender  of  your  honor ;  God  re- 
ward you  and  yours  according  to  your  judgment  upon  me.'^ 

Nest  morning  (14th)  she  sent  for  some  of  the  commis* 
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sionera,  and  said  that  havitag  well  weighed  Hatton's  reasooji 
she  was  willing  to  appear,  proyided  her  protest  was  received. 
They  assented ;  the.  court  was  prepared ;  at  one  end  of  the 
room  was  placed  under  a  canopy  a  chair  of  state  for  ^he 
queen  of  England ;  opposite,  at  some  distance,  stood  a  chair 
for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  the  comoiisionera  sat  on  benches  on 
each  side,  the  law  officers  at  a  table  in  the  centre. 

The  queen  having  taken  her  seat,  the  chancellor  ad()i;essed 
her;  she  renewed  her  protest:  he  replied,  and  the  protest 
and  reply  were  recorded.  Thp  case  was  then  (^ened  by 
Serjeant  Gaudy,  accusinff  her  of  participation  in  Babington's 
conspiracy.  She  denied  all  knowledge  of  him  or  Ballajrd. 
Babington's  letters  to  her  were  then  read;  she  defied  them 
to  prove  that  she  had  received  them  ;  parts  of  his  confession 
wiQre  read,  stating  the  substance  of  the  letters  he  said  he  had 
received  from  her.  Mention  occurring  in  these  of  Arundel 
and  his  brothers,  she  burst  into^  tears,  saying,  "  Alas !  what 
hath  that  noble  house  of  the  Howards  suffered  for  my  sake  I " 
She  then  said  that,  let  Babington  have  confessed  what  he 
might,  it  was  all  a  flat  lie  that  she  had  thus  written  to  him. 
Finally  a  letter  of  hers  to  Bablngton  was  produced,  in  which 
she  commended  and  approved  of  his  plot ;  she  demanded  ^a 
copy  of  it,  asserted  it  was  a  forgery,  and  hinted  at  Walsjng- 
ham  as  the  forger.  The  secretary  rose  and  defended  himself 
with  dignity,  and  the  queen  apologized. 

In  the  afternoon  the  court  resumed.  A  copy  of  a  letter 
to  her  from  Charles  Paget  concerning  an  invasion,  of  Eng- 
land was  read ;  she  did  not  deny  it .  She  was  then  pressed 
with  the  testimonies  of  her  secretaries;  Curie  she  said  was 
an  honest  man,  but  he  was  ^o  pliant  to  Nan,  of  whom  she 
did  not  think  so  well ;  they  might  have  inserted  things  in  her 
letters  without  her  knowledge,  and  have  received  letters 
which  they  concealed  from  het.  Burleigh  then  charged  her 
with  her  intention  of  having  her  eon  carried  to  Spam,  and 
of  conveying  her  claims  to  Philip;  this  she. did  not  deny. 
The  substance  of  her  letters  to  Englefield^  Paget,  and  Men- 
doza,  about  an  invasion  in  her  favor,  was  then  read ;  she 
said  she  thought  herself  justified  in  so  doibg,  hut  denied  any 
intention  of  injuring  the  queen's  life.  The  court  was  then 
adjourne^. 

Next  day  (16th)  she  renewed  her  protest,  which  was  re- 
corded. Her  letters  to  Paget  were  again  read,  in  which  she 
reconunended  the  invasion  of  England  and  placing  her  on  the 
throne,  and  one  from  Allen  in  which  he  addressed  her  as  his 

MM  M 
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Boverei^.  She  again  denied  all  knowledge  of  Babington'a 
plot,  and  asserted  that  he  and  her  secretaries  had  accu»ed 
her  U5  save  themselves.  She  finally  required  to  be  heard  in 
a  full  parJiament^  or  by  the  queen  in  council.  She  rose,  and 
when  she  bad  conferred  apart -with  Burleigh,  Hatton,  Wal- 
singham,  and  lord'Warwick,  the  court  was  adjourned  to  the 
25tb  in  the  star-chamber  at  Westminster. 

It  is  impossibly  to  read  the  full  account  of  this  remark- 
able trial  without  admiring  the  ability  with  which  Mary 
sustained  the  contest  against  {^apparently!  overwhelrrting 
evidence,  and  th^  ablest  men  in  England.  Her  great  anxiety 
se^ms  to  have  been  to- clear  herself  from  pai^icipation  in  the 
jplot  for  assassinating  Elizabeth. 

On  the  25th  the  commissioners  met  again;  the  secre- 
taries Nau  and  Curie  attested  on  oath  the  truth  and  reality 
pf  the  letters  and  copies  that  had  been  produced ;  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  then  pronounced  guilty  of  all  that  had  been  laid 
to  her  charge ;  at  tde  same  time  a  public  declaration  was 
made  **  that  the  said  sentence  did  nothing  derogate  from 
Jame3  king  of  Scotland  in  his  title  and  honor."  Parliament 
met  in  a  few, days,  (29th ;)  they  approved  and  confirmed  the 
sentence  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  petitioned  the  queen 
to  have  it  executed.  She  replied  in  roost  gracious  terms  and 
promised  to  come  to  a  speedy  resolution.  A  few  days  after 
^he  sent  advising  them  to  consider  the  matter  anew  and  try 
if  some  way  might  not  be  found  for  preserving  the  queen''  of 
Scots'  life  without  hazairding  her  own  security.  Both  houses 
resolved  "  that  there  could  be  found  no  other  sound  and  'as- 
sured means.''  The  queen's  reply  was  rather  ambiguous. 
The  sentehce,  however,  was  published ;  the  citizens  forthwith 
illuminated  their  houses,  the  bells  of  the  churches  rang  out 
joyfu)  peals,  and  the  s^ame  manifestations  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing were  made  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Wh6n  this  was  notified  to  Mary,  and  it  tvas  added  that 
while  she  lived  the  religion  of  England  could  not  be  decore, 
she  gave  God  thanks',  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr 
for  the  cause  of  the  true  church.  Paulet  now  took  down  her 
canopy  of  estate  and  treated  her  no  longer  with  the  respect  due 
to  a  royal  personage.  She  wrote  (Dec.  19th)  to  Elizabeth, 
making  three  requests,  viz.,  that  her  remains  might  be  sent  lo 
France  for  intermept ;  that  she  might  not  be  put  to  death 
privately,  but  in  view  of  her  servants  and  others,  who  might 
bear  testimony  to  her  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the, 
church ;  that  her  servants  miglit  be  allowed  to  depart  and 
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retam  tl^e  iegaciea  she  should  leave  them.  To  this  letter, 
which  was  written  in  a  pioiis  and  dignified  strain,  she  re- 
ceived no  answer.* 

The  kins  of  France  sent  a  special  ambassador,  Bellievre, 
to  ^  intercede  for  Mary,,  but  the  queen  set  at  nought  hia  men- 
aces and  fully  replied  t^  his  arguments.  It  is  said  indeed 
(but  perhaps  without  sufficient  warrant)  th^t  Bellievre  had 
secret  instructions  to  urge  the  execution  of  Mary.  King 
James  also  sent  sir  William  Keith  to  remonstrate  with  the 
queen,  and  he  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  ,  hand  in  very  strong 
terms.  ^  He  afterwards  despatched  sir  Robert  Melvill  and  the 
Master  of  Gray  fo^the  same  purpose,  but  the  securities  they 
offered  for  the  qpeen's  safety  did  not  appear  sufficient,  and 
£lizabeth  despised  the  menaces  of  the  Scottish  king.  Gray 
it  is  said  secretly  advised  her  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect)  saying,  Mortua  non  mordet  James  then  ordered  a 
prayer  to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  for  his  mother,  "  that  It 
miffht  please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  his  truth 
and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger* with  which  she  was 
threatened.''  Yet  even  this  cautious  form.)vas  rejected,  and  the 
royal  chaplains  alone  prayed  for  the  captive  quejen.  This  is 
quite  sufficient,  we  should  think,' to  refute  those  who  blame 
James  for  not  taking  arms  in  the  cause  of  his  mother. 

The  pride  of  Elizabeth  made  her  assume  a  determined  tone 
toward  the  French  and  Scottish  ambassadors  ;f  but  she  was 
in  reality  quite  undecided.  Her  natural  aversion  to  .bloodshed, 
her  respect  to  the  kindred  and  roy^  blood  of  Mary,  her 
apprehension  of  the  catholic  powers,  and  her  fear  of  thei 
judgment  which  posterity  might  pass  on  the  deed,  caused 
her  tQ  hesitate.  /On  the  other  hand,  those  about  her  reiter- 
ated the  dangers  which  would  environ  her  while  Mary  lived ; 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  her,  in  which  the  French  resident 
Aubespine,  a  creature  of  the  Guises,  was  concerned,  had  been 
detected ;  various  rumors  of  the  landing  of  foreign  armies 
in  England  and  of  ^  plots  to  set  London  'on  fire  and  kill  the 
qu^en  were  spread ;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  clam- 

*  [The  tone  of  this  letter,  and  the  non-notice  tauten  of  it  bv  Elizabeth, 
speak  strongly  of  the  respective  characters  of  Mary  ai^d  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Keiffhtley.  does  not  attempt  to  defend. Elizabeth's  conduct  here. — 
J.T,S.f 

f  **  And  I  spake,"  writes  the  Mastet  to  iTames^."  craving  of  her  that 
her  life  may  be  spared  for  fifteen  days ;  she  refuseid.  Sir  Robert  graved 
for  only  eight  days ;  she  said,  *  Not  for  an  hoiw,'  and  sogeid  her  away." 
"  She  answered  m  the  tone  of  a  lioness  who  has  grasped  her  prej^i  *  ^o, 
not  an  hoar ! ' "  says  sir  Wal)»r  Scott.  It  is  thus  that  history  gains  cir- 
eamstances  in  its  progress. 
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or  for  tlie  execution  of  the  queen  c^  Scots.  Elizabeth 
became  pensive  and  solitary,  and  she  was.  frequently  heard 
to  sigh  and  to  mutter  to  htnelf  these  words,  Aut  fer  out 
feri,  (*  Bear  or  strMie/)  and  Ifeferiareferif  (•  Strike  lest  you 
be  struck.') 

The,  warrant  meantime  had  been  drawn  out  by  Burleigh, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  February  the  queen^  who  was  then  at  Rich- 
roond,  sent  Howard,  the  lord  lidmiraJ,  with  directionfs  to  the 
secretary  Davison  to  bring  it  to  her.*  She  signed  it,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  heartily  sorry  to  see  it  done ;  he 
replied  in  terms  which  pleased  her,  and  she  then  directed  him 
to  take  iC  to  the  chancellor  and  have  it  sealed,  and  to  send  it 
down  to  the  commissioners  without  delay,  and  not  to  trouble 
her  any  further  on  the  subject,  as  she  had  now  done  all  that 
^uld  be  expected  of  her.  She  also  directed  him  to  call  as 
he  went  on  Walsingham,  who  was  ill,  as  "the  grief  he  would 
feel  on  learning  it  would;"  she  merrily  added,t  **  nearly  kill 
him  outright."  She  then  complained  of  Paulet  and  Drury4 
who,  she  said,  might  have  eased  her  of  this  burden,  and  de- 
sired him  and  Wdsingham  to  write  to  sound  them. 

Davison  showed  the  warri^nt  to  Burleigh  and  Leicester, 
and  at  their  request  went  to  London  without  delay.  Having 
seen  Walsingham  and  arranged  with  him  abput  the  letter,  he 
proceeded  to  the  chancellor,  and  got  the  warrant  sealed. 
On  his  return  to  Walsinsham  he  found  the  letter  to  the  two 
knights  ready.  It  hinted  to  them  the  queen's  wish  that  they 
should  put  their  prisoner  secretly  to  death.  They  signed  it 
an4  B^nt  it  off  that  evening.  In  the  morning  (S^)  W. 
KiUegreW  came  to  Davison  from  the  queeo,  to  say  that  if  he 
had  not  been  already'  with  the  chancellor  he  should  not  go 
till  he  had  seen  her  again.  Davison  forthwith  repaired  to 
Richmond,  and  when  the  queen  found  that  the  warrant  was 
sealed,  she  said,  *<  What  needeth  that  haste  ?  "  He  replied, 
that  he  had  only  done  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
.He  then  asked  her  if  she  continued  in  her  purpose ;  she  said 
she  did,  "albeit  she  thought  it  might  have  been  better 
handled,   because  this  course  threw  the  whole  burthen  on 


*  The^  succeeding  narrative  rests  on- flic  evidence  of  Davison,  of  the 
truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

t  [This  mirth,  be  it  remembered,  was  exhibited  by  her  who  bad  such 
a  **  natural  aversion  to  bloodshed,'*  while  stoning  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  woman,  a  kinswoman,  an  independent  queen,  who  had 
fled  to  her  for  protection ! !  —  J.  T.  S.] 

t  sir  Drue  l)rury  had-been  lalelj  jdioed  in  commiiaion  with  sr 
AauaaFiuU^t 
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herself/'  After  «oma  further  dwcottrse  to  the  same  effect^ 
she  went  to  dinner.  Daviaon  then  conatilted  with  Hatton ; 
the  J  both  went  to  Borleigb,  who  approv^  of  t>af  iaoo's  inten- 
tion not  to  proceed  singly  in  the.  boslness,  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  the  case  shook}  be  laid  before  the  council  in  the 
morning.  Burleigh  undertook  to  write  the  necessary  letters, 
and  Davison  gare  him  the  warrant 

Next  day  (§d)  the  council  met ;  they  resolved  to  take  the 
responsibility  on  themselves  and  send .  off  the  warrant  at 
once,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  met  again,  signed  the  re^ 
quisite  letters  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and 
despatched  Beale  the  clerk  of  the  council  with  theQo,  Next 
morning  ^4th^  Davison  waited  on  the. queen;  she  told  him 
with  a  smile  that  she  had  dreamt  that  the  queen  of  Scots^  was 
executed,  and  tltat  she  .had  been  greatly  incensed  with  him 
for  it.  He  said  it  was  well  he  had  not  been  near  her  when 
she  was  in  that  humor.  He  then-seriously  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  intend  to  go  through  ^ith  it.  She  said,  Yes,  with  a 
solemn  oath,  but  that  "  she  thought  it  mij^bt  nave  received  a 
hotter  form.":f  Davison  expressed  his  dislike^  of  the  course 
she  hinted  at ;  she  told  him  wiser  men  than  he  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  her  by 
**  one  in  great  place/'  (evidently  meaning  Leicester.^  She 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  yet  from  Paillet;  herepliea  in  the 
negative.  On  his  return  to  London  the  same  day  he  re« 
ceived  a  letter  from,  him  and  Drury,  containing  a  flat  refusal 
«'  to  shed  blood  without  law  or  warrant"  When  he  reported 
this  to  the  queen,  (6th,)  she  complained  of  the  "  ntceness  of 
those  precise  fellows/'  adding  that  she  could  have  done,  very 
well  without  them,  as  one  Wingfield  and  others  would  have 
undertaken  it  When  Davison  n^t  saw  her,  (7th,)  "she 
entered  of  herself,''  h^  says,  "  into  some  earnest  discourse 
of  the  danger  she  lived  in,  and  how  it  was  more  than  time 
this  matter  were  despatched,  swearing  with  a  great  oath  that 
it  was  a  shame  for  us  all  that  it  was  not  already  done,  con- 
sidering that  she  had  for  her  part  done  all  that  law  or  reason 
could  require  of  her,  and  therefore  made  son^e  mention  to 
have  letters  written  to  sir  Amias  Paulet  for  the  hastening 
thereof,  because  the  longer  it  was  deferred  the  mote  her  dan- 
ger increased."    Davison  replied,  that  he  thought  there  was 


*  [The  renewed  mirth  of  Elisabeth  on  this  occasion,  her  desire  to 
have  Mary  aeeretlu  murdered^  and  her  whole  conduct  in  the  affair,  suf- 
ficiently indicate  her  feelinffs  and  imimlaes.    More  malignant  malice 
and  more  nnfc^aeioof  ■elfiaCaflae  oan  hudky  bs  ooii6ahred.«— J.  T.  8.] 
VOL*  L  44 
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BO  need,  the  warraot  bein^  .''00  general  md  snffijcient;"  sbe 
said  "  she-  thought  sir  Amias  Paulet  would  look  for  it,"  and 
80  broke  off  the  discouraei  and  Davison  saw  her  no  more. 

That  very  day  (7ih)  the  two  earls,  with  the.  sheriff  of  the 
county,  came  to  f'othisringay.  .  They .  forthwith  waited  on 
the  unhappy  prisoner  and  bade  her  prepare  for  death  in  the  . 
morning.  She  received  the  annunciation  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  requested  that  her  almoner  might  be  allowed 
to  visit  and  prepare  her  for  deatL^  This  being  a  thing  un- 
heard-of, was^  refused,*  but  the  services  of  Sie  bishop  or 
dean  of  Peterborough  were  proffered,  whi^h  she  of  course 
declined.  <  The  earl  of  Kent  in  his  zeal  said,  "  Your  life 
will  be  the  death  of  qur.religioQv  as  your  ^eath  will  bq  the 
life  of  it,'-'  —  words  [from  which  she  justly  concluded  that  it 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  for  her  religion  thkt  she  suffered.] 
She  again  denied  all  knowledge  of  Babiugton's  conspiracy. 

When  the  earls  were  gone,  she  ordered  supper  to  be  pre- 
pared. She  supped  sparingly,  as  usual,  and  comforted  her 
servants,  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears ;  she  drank  to 
them;  they  pledged  her  on  their  knees;  ihey  craved  her 
pardon  for  any  negleot  of  their  duty,  and  she  craved  theirs  in 
return.  She  then  looked  over  her  will  and  the  inventory  of 
her  goods,  and  wrote  some  letters.  She  went  to  bed  at  her 
usual  time,  slept  some  ho^rs,  and  then  rose  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer.. 

In  the  morning  the  queen  arrayed  herself  in  her  richest 
clothes.  The  sheriff  entered  her  chapel,  where  she  and  her 
servants  were  at  prayers,  about  eight  o'clock,  to  summon  her. 
She  rose,,  took  her  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  her  prayer-book 
in  the  other.  She  gave  her  blessing  to  her  servants,  who 
#ere  not  allowed  to  follow  her.  The  door  closed  ;  she  was 
Joined  by  the  earls  and  her  keepers,  and  descended  the  stair- 
case. At  the  foot  Melvill,  her  steward,  met  her,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears  lamented  that  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  such 
sorrowful  tidings  to  Scotland.  She  bade  him  to  rejoice 
rather  than  lament,  as  the  end  of  her  troubles  was  Arrived, 
Und  to  report  that  she  died  true  to  her  religion,  to  Scotland, 
and  to  France.  **  He  that  is  the  true  judge  of  all  secret 
thoughts,''  she  added,  <'  knoweth  my  mind,  how  that  ever  it , 
hath  been  my  desire  to  have  Scotland  and  England  united 
together.  Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
not  done  anything  that  may  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

*  There  had  as  yet,  we  believe,  been  no  instUMse  in  any  oonntiy  of 
■neh  a  reqnett  beings  complied  with. 
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And  80,  good  BldTiH)  farewell  I "  She  kissed  him,  and  bade 
h'm  pray  for  her.  The  earl  of  Kent  reluctantly  assented  to 
her  request  that  two  of  her  maids  an<)  four  of  her  men  might 
attend  her.  The  profession  then  entered  the  hall,  MeJ^ill 
bearing  the  queen's  train.  The  hall  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators, and  there  stood  in  it  a  scafibld  two  feet  high  covered 
with  black.  Panlet  aided  her  to  asceiid  it.  She  seated  her- 
self on  a  stool ;  the  warrant  was  read  oat ;  she  replied^  assert^ 
ing  the  injustice  of  her  sentence  and  deaying-  all  intention 
of  injuring  the  queen:  The  dean  of  Peterborough  then-  com- 
menced a  most  ill-timed  and  even  cruel  address  to  her.  She 
desired  him  not  to  trouble  himself,  as  she  was  determined 
to  die  in  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  The  earls 
theti  directed  him  to  pray;  thb  spectators  joined  in  the 
ptayer ;  but  Mary,  holding  out  the  crucifix,  prayed  in  Latin 
with  her  servapts  out  of  the  office  of  the  Virgin.  **  Mad- 
am,*' said  the  earl  of  Kent,  <'  settle  Jesus  Christ  in  your 
heart  and  leave  those  trumperiesv"  She  took  no  heed,  but 
continued  her  prayers.  Her  women  then  began  to  disrobe 
her  ;  the  executioners  went  to  assist ;  she  said,  she  was  not 
used  to  employ  such  grooms  or  to  strip  before  so  numerous 
an  assembly.  When,  she  was  stripped,  her  women  began 
to  lament  aloud.  She  reminded  them  of  her  promise,  and 
crossed  and  kissed  them,  bidding  them  to  rejoice  and  not 
to  weep,  as  they  would  now  see  the  end  of  her  troubles. 
She  then  crossed  her  men-servants  also,  bidding  them 
farewell.  She  sat  down  again,  and  one  of  her  maids 
fastened  a  Corpus  Christi  cloth  over  her  face ;  ,  she  was 
led  to  the  block ;  she  knelt  down,  saying  several  times, 
"Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Her 
bead  was  severed  at  the  second  stroke;  the  executioner  hejd 
it  up  streaming  with  blood.  *'  So  perish  all  the  queen's 
enemies ! "  cried  the  dean.  "  Such  end  of  all*  the  queen's  and 
the  Gospel's  enemies ! "  said  the  earl  of  Kent,  standing  over 
the  body.     All  the  rest  were  silent  from  pity  or  from  horror. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  Her 
conduct  in  the  closing^  scene  of  her  life  wad  calm>  pions^  and 
dignified. 

At  the  time  of  her  execution  Mary  was.  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  her  aff^.  She  had  long  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
and  had  lost  the  beauty  for  which  she  is  celebrated.  She  is 
described  by  an  ey&-witness  as  *'  being  of  stature  tall,  of 
body  corpulent,  round-shouldered,  her  face  fat  and  broad, 
doublfr-chinned,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  borrowed  hair."     Her 
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own  hair  is  taid  to  hate  been  "  «•  gray  as  one  of  threescore 
and  ten  years  old.''  ,. 

Whatever  the  wishes  or  siiapiciona  of  Elizabeth  may  have 
beeri,  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  .supposing  that  she 
actually  knew  of  th6  warrant  having  beea  sent.  According 
to  Davison,  when  the  intelligence  of  th^  execution  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  Burleigh  and  tbe  other  councillors 
thought  it  best  not  to  tell  her.  as  yet  ,  She  heard  it,  however, 
he  says,  from  some  other  quarter,  and  testified  neither  feel- 
ing nor  dispileasure.  But  in  the  morning,  wjien  the  event 
was  oflicially  announced  to  her,  she  show^  every  symptom 
of  grief  and  indignation.  She  shed  tears;  her  voice  was 
broken  by  sighs;  she  drove  her  councillors  fi-om  her 
presence  with  reproaches  ^  she  put  herself  and  her  whole 
court  iiji  mourning.  Davison  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  marks^and  be  imprisoned 
during  pleasure,  for  contempt  of  the  queen's  imajesty,  breach 
of  his  allegiance,  ai>d  neglect  of  his  duty  in  acquainting  the 
council  with  the  warrant  and  having  it  executed  without  her 
knowledge.  The.fioe,  which  reduced  him  to  beggary,  was 
rigorously  exacted,  and  the  queen  would, never  restore  him 
to  favor.  Leicester  and  Hatton  felt  her  displeasure  also; 
even  Burleigh  was  treated  with  such  harshness  that  he  craved 
permission  to  resign  his  offices  and  retire.  It  was  only 
after  milking  the  humblest  submissions  that  he  succeeded  in 
roollifyiBg  his  incensed  sovereign.* 

Tbongh  (we  do  not  regard  the  conduct  of  Ellizabeth 
throughout  this  unhappy  affiiir  as  that  tissue  of  hypocrisy  it 
is  generally  styled,  there  certainly  was  in  it  much  of  which 
we  cannot  approve.  Elizabeth  should  have  proceeded 
openly;  she  should  not  have  thought  of  emulating  the  ex- 
amples of  private  execution  given  by  her  ancestors ;  pr  have 
attempted  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  others.  She  certainly 
deceived  Davison  to  his  ruin,  and  would  have  r^ined  Paulet 
and  Drury  also  but  for  their  own  sense  of  religion  and  honor. 
Her  memory  has  paid  the  penalty ;  the  execution  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  with  all  her  [asserted]  crimes,  remains  a  stain  on 
the  fair  fame  of  Elizabeth. 

*  [It  is  impowible,  after  teeing  filinbeth's  previoos  conduct,  not  to 
perceife  that  all  this  pretended  anger  waa  groaa  hypocrby.  &[he  waa 
conacious  of  wrong,  and  felt  what  the  juat  sentence  of  posterity  would 
be  upon  her  conduct.  —  J.  T.  SJ 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ELIZABETH.    (cojrrnrvM.) 

1587-^1608. 

Tbe  king  of  Scots^  when  he  heard  of  the  execution  df  his 
mother^  matorally  eipreased  much  indignation^  and  hia  Iatt«> 
guage  breathed  revenge.  Bat  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him  with 
her  own  hand,  excnlpating  heraelf.  Leicester  also  wrote  to 
him,  and  Walsingham  to  his  secretary  Maitland>  pointing  out 
the  folly  and  hazard  of  violent  measures,  and  James  allowed 
himself  to  be  convinced  and  pacified*  Nor  is  he  to  be 
blamed.  He  could  have  little  affection  for  a-  mother  whom 
he  never  knew,  and  who,  in  her  popish  bigotry^  had  proposed 
to  give  htm  as  a  hostage  to  the  pope,  or  king  of  Spain,  and 
in  her  will  had  dbinherited  him  in  favor  of  the  latter,  unless 
he  renounced  his  religion  and  became  a  catholic.  He  also 
well  knew  that  his  people  would  not  support  him  in  a  war 
with  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  might  thereby  lose  all  chance 
of  the  erown  of  England. '  As  for  the  king  of  France^ 
he  viewed  with  secret  satisfaction  this  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Guise.  Philip  of  Spain  was  therefore 
the  only  prince  who,  under  pretence  of  avenging  Mary, 
might  turn  his  arms  against  Elizabeth. 

The  queen,  having  ascertained  that  Philip  was  preparing 
a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England,  sent  out  Drake  to  en* 
deavor  to  destroy  his  shipping.  He  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz^ 
where  he  burned  one  hundred  vessels  laden  with  stores  and 
ammunition ;  he  thence  sailed  to  cape  Sti  Vincent,  and  took 
the  castle  and  three  other  fortresses;  then  proceeding  to 
the  Azores,  he  lay  in  wait  for  and  captured  the  St.  Philip,  a 
riohly*laden  carrack.  These  losses  caused  the  intended  in- 
vasion to  be  deferred  for  a  year,  and  their  success  inspired  the 
English  seamen  with  contempt  for  the  Spaniards  and  their 
huge,  unwieldy  ships.  In  Holland  affairs  were  not  so  favor- 
able. Sir  William  Stanley,  a  catholic,  to  whom  Leicester 
had  intrusted  the  defence  of  Deventer  with  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  English,  betrayed  it  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
he  and  his  men  entered  their  service.  His  example  was 
followed  by  on  officer  named  York  who  commanded  a  fort 
near  Zutphen.    Leicester  himself  on  his  return  foiled  in  an 

44  *  N  N  N 
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attempt  to  relieve  Stays ;  the  ill-fediog  between  him  and  the 
States  increased  daily  ;  theff  suspected  him  of  a  design  on 
their  liberties,  slighted  his  authority,  and  thwarted  his  plans ; 
he  was  imperious  and  violent.  At  length  the  queen  deemed 
it  advisable  to  remove  him  from  a  situation  for  which  he 
was  manifestly  unfit.  The  States  elected  Mauriee,  son  of 
the  late  prince  of  Orange,  governor  in  his  stead,  and  the 
command  of  the  English  troops  was  given  to  lord  Willoughby. 
Thi»  year  also  the  office  of  chancellor  becoming  vacant, 
the  queen  raised  to  that  high  dignity  sir  Christopher  Hattou, 
the  vice*chamberlain.  The  lawyers  sneered^  at  the  appoint- 
ment; but  the  court  of  chancery  was  not  then  what  it  baa 
since  become;  Hatton  bad  good  sense  and  honesty,  and 
with  the  aid  of  two  serjeants^at^aw  he  discharged  ihe  duties 
of  his  office  in  such  «  manner  as  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Though  there  had  been  no  actual  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween l^ain  and  England,  each  party  had  for  many  years 
been  injuring  the  other.  Elizabeth  aided  the  Dutch  and 
countenanced  the  expeditions  of  Drake  and  other  adven- 
turers; Philip  excited  rebellion  in  Ireland,  promoted  con- 
spiracies against  the  life  and  authority  of  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  preparing  to  invade  it  in  favor  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  After  the  death  of  that  princess  he  resolved  to 
put  forth  his  own  claim  to  the  crown  as  the  descendant  of 
John  of  Gaunt  The  pope  Sixtus  V.  at  his  desire  renewed 
the  bull  of  his  predecessor  Pius  V.,  and  raised  Allen  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  that,  like  Pole,  he  might  proceed  as 
legate  to  -  England  when  it  should  be  conquered.  The 
new  cardinal  forthwith  published  on  ^<  Admonition "  ad- 
dressed to  the  nobility  of  England,  full  of  the  grossest  false- 
hoods and  vilest  calumnies  of  the  queen,  and  composed  in 
the  vituperative  style  then  familar  to  the  Romish  writers. 
The  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  devoted  by  Philip  to  the  build- 
ing of  ships  and  the  purchase  of  stores,  and  in  the  spring  of 
15^  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  apd  thirty-five  ships  of  war, 

f  galleys,  galleasses,  and  galleons,*  from  the  different  ports  of 

his  Spanish  and  Italian  dominions  rendezvoused  in  the 

[  Tagus.    The  prince  of  Parma  meantime  had  ships  and 

boats  collected  and  built  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  for 

*  The  galUy  wai  a  yesael  impelled  with  oars ;  it  carried  cannoD  on 
the  poop  afld  atera :  the  galUasse  was  a  larger  galley  with  canDon  alio 
between  the  oara ;  the  galleon  wai  a  larve  ship  of  war  with  cannon  on 
the  gidet,  poop,  and  stern.    See  Lingardi  viU.  394. 
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transporting  a  veteran  force  of  thirty  taousand  men  to  the 
coast  of  England.  It  had  been  the  advice'  of  this  abj0 
officer  that  Flushing  should  be  first  reduced » to  assure  the 
fleet  of  a  retreat  in  case  of  accident, -bnt  Philip  would  hear 
of  no  delay. 

While  these  immense  preparations  for  her  overthrow  were 
being, made,  the  prince  of  Parma  was  amusing  Elizabeth 
with  a  negotiation  for  terminating  all  differences.  But  the 
means  of  resistance  were  meantime  not  neglected ;  all  the 
men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  were  enroUed  and.  trained  by  the 
[ords  lieutenant  of  counties,  who  were  directed  to  appoint 
officers  and  provide  arms ;  one  army  of  36,000  men  under 
the  queen's  cousin  lord  Huntsdon  was  to  be  assembled  for 
the  guard  of  the  royal  person ;  another  of  30,000  men  under 
Leicester  was  to  be  stationed  at  Tilbury  to  protect  the  city. 
The  seaports  we^re  required  to  furnish  shipping  according  to 
their  means.  On  this  occasion  the  city  of  London  set  a 
noble  example ;  being  called  upon  to  furnish  five  thousand 
men  and  iiiVeen  ships,  the  citizens  voluntarily  pledged  them- 
selves to  send^  double  the  number  of  each.  The  royal  navy 
consisted  of  but  thirty-four  ships,  but  many  noblemen  fitted 
out  vessels  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  whole  fleet  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  eighty<^ne  ships  of  all  kinds,  manned 
by  17,472. seamen.  The  chief  command  was  held  by  How- 
ard of  Effingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  the  three 
distinguished  seamen,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  held 
commands  under  him.  The  main  fleet  was  stationed  at 
Plymouth ;  a.  squadron  of  forty  ships  under  lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour lay  off  Dunkirk  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  prince  of 
Parma. 

The  protestants  of  Europe  naturally  rej^rded  with  intense 
interest  the  approach  of  the  contest  which  was  probably  to 
decide  the  fate  of  their  religion  ;  but  the  Dutch  alone  aided 
the  queen  in  her  struffgle.  The  king  of  Scotland,  though 
his  interests  were  nearly  as  much  involved  in  the  contest  as 
those  of  Elizabeth,  hesitated  till  he  had  extorted  most  advan- 
tageous terms  from  Ashby,  the  English  resident.*  The  king 
of  France  was^ittle  inclixied,  even  if  able,  to  aid  the  ambitioua 
projects  of  Philip  though  cloaked  with  zeal  for  religion,  but 
the  Guises  prepared  a  body  of  their  adherents  to  join  in  the 
invasion.     Her  own  catholic  subjects  caused  Elizabeth  most 

*  He  made'the  treaty  on  the  4th  of^  Augost.  The  dan^r  was  thei| 
over,  but  he  ooold  not  have  known  it 
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tppreheDsion ;  *  ker  couoeil  were  weli  aware  of  their  read* 
ineM  to  rise  in  favor  of  Mary  when  she  was  living,  and  ii 
was  feared  that  their  aeal  for  their  religion  might  prove  too 
strong  for  their  national  feeling*  Some  even  advised  to  seize 
and  put  the  leading  Catholics  to  deaths  but  the  queen  rejected 
this  expedient  with  horror,  and  contented  herself  with  con- 
fining a  few  of  the  most  suspected  at  Wisbeach  in  the  fens 
of  Blj;  The  eathol  ics  to  their  honor  j vsliied  her  doniidence 
in  them ;  their  nobles  >  armed  their  tenantry  in  her  service, 
and  some  fitted  out  vessels,  giving  the  command  to  prol« 
estants. 

At  length  (May  29)  the  Invincible  Armada,  {fVeei,)  as  it 
was  proudly  styled,  sailed  fi'om  the  Tagus.  It  consisted  of 
19^  ships,  carrying  19,000  soldiers,  8000  seamen,  and  200O 
galley  slaves,  and  26S0  fMeces  of  cannon^  ita  commander 
was  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  aided  by  Juan  de  Recalde, 
a  distinguished  seaman.  It  Carried  a  corps  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  monks  and  friars,  of  the  difierent  orders  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heretics,  and  a  supply  of  arms  for  the  dis- 
afibcted  catholics.  Off  the  coast  pf  Gallicia  it  experienced 
a  tempest,  which  oUiged  the  admiral  to  remain  for  some  time 
at  Corunna  to  refit.  When  the  news  reached  England  the 
queen,  thinking  the  danger  over  for  the  year,  sent  word  to 
the  admiral  to  lay  up  the  four  largest  ships,  but  he  wrote  re- 

Guesting  to  be  allowed  to  keep  them  even  at  his  own  expense, 
le  sailed  toward  Spain,  but  finding  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  he  returned  witli  all  speed  to  Plymouth  lest  the  enemy 
should  arrive  before  him.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  Armada 
put  to,  sea,  and  on  the  19th  it  was  off  the  Lizard  point  in 
Cornwall,  where  it  was  seen  by  Flemming,  a  Scottish  pirate, 
who  hastened  to  Plymouth  with  the  tidings.  The  admiral 
got  his  fleet  out  to  sea,  though  with  great  difficulty,  as  the 
wind  blew  strong  into  the  port. 

The  instructions  of  the  Spanish  admiral  were  to  avoid 
hostilities  till  he  had  seen  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Parma 
safely  landed  ih  England ;  he  therefore  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  captains  to  attack  the  English  fleet,  and  the  armada 
proceed^  up  channel  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^  of  which 

*  Dr.  Lia^ard  itys  the  catholics  were  one  half  of  the  population ; 
Allen  had  laid  two  thirds.  Cardinal  BentivoaUo  considered  the  real 
oatholics  to  be  bqt  a  thirtieth,  (Halhtm,  i.  239.)  Those  who,  like  Lin- 
jpard,  exafffferate  the  number  of  the  catholics,  ought  to  perceire  that  they 
uius  JQstiQr  the  severities  of  the  government  toward  them,  r^ie  ez- 
aetly  contrary  inftrenee  would  stem  t»  bt  mote  Just.  — >  J.  T.  ft.} 
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the  koms  were  seTen  ntles  asu&der.  The  mouon  of  this 
fleet,  the  aeatest  that  had  ever  plouffhed  the  ocean,  wals 
slow  though  every  aail  was  spread,  **  tne  winds/'  says  Cam- 
den, '^  being  aa  it  were  tired,  with  carrying  them,  and  the 
ooean  groaning  under  their  weight."  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  English  admiral  waa  to  fbllow.  the  armada  and  harasa 
it,  and  ^ut  off  atragglers.  During  nx  d^ys  which  it  took  the 
Spaniards  to  reach  Calais,  the  annoyance  was  incessant,  and 
several  of  their  ahips  were  taken  or  disabled ;  the  superior 
seamanship  of  the  English,  and  the  agility  and  low  build  of 
their  ships  giving  them  great  advantage  over  the  unwieldy 
galleons  and  galleasses.  At  length  (27th)  the  armada  cast 
anchor  near  Calais,  and  the  admiral  sent  off  to  the  prince 
of  Parma,  requiring  bini  to  embark  his  tropps  without  delay. 
jBut  this  it  was  not  in  his  power  now  to  do ;  his  stores  were 
not  yet  prepared,  his  sailors  had  run  away,  and  the  Dutch 
blockaded  the  harbori^  of  Dunkirk  and  Newport.  The,  ar- 
mada itself  narrowly  escaped  destruction  :  on  the  night  of 
the  29ih  the  English  sent  eight  fire-ships  into  it;  the  Span- 
iards in  terror  cut  their  cables  ;  the  English  fell  on  them  in 
the  morning  when  they  were  dispersed  and  took  two  galleons, 
and  the  following  day  (31)  a  storm  came  on  and  drove  them 
among  the  shoals  and  sands  of  Zealand.  Here  in  a  council 
of  war  it  was  decided,  as  the  navy  was  now  in  too  shattered 
a  condition  to  effect  any  thing,  to  return  to  Spain  without 
delay.  But  the  passage  down  the  channel  was  so  full  of 
hazard  that  it  was  resolved  in  preference  to  sail  round  Scotp 
land  and  Ireland,  dangerous  as  that  course  appeared.  The 
armada  s^t  sail ;  the  English  pursued  as  far  as  Flamborough 
Headt  where  want  of  ammunition  (breed  them  to  give  over 
the  chase.  Storms  assailed  the  armada  in  its  progress ;  sev- 
eral ships  were  cast  away  on  the  west  and  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  the  crews  were  butchered  by  the  barbarous 
natives  or  put  to  the  sword  by  orders  of  the  lord-deputy. 
The  total  Ipss  was  thirty  large  ships  and  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Philip  received  the  intelligence  with  great  equanimity, 
ordered  public  thanks  to  God  and  the  Saints  that  the  calamity 
was  not  greater,  and  sent  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
surviving  crews. 

The  queen  of  England  had  shown  throughout  the  spirit 
of  a  heroine.  She  visited  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  (Aug.  0,) 
rode  along  the  lines  on  a  white  palfrey  with  a  truncheon  in 
her  hand,  and  antm&ted.  the  soldiers  by  her  inspiriting  Ian- 
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f  11  age.*  When  the  danger  was  ovfer  she  went  in  state  to 
t.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven.  She  then  granted 
pensions  to  the  disabled  seamen ;  she  b^estowed  her  favors  on 
the  admiral  and  his  officers,  and  she  had  actually  caused  the 
warrant  to  be  prepared  appointing  Leicester  to  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  the  influence 
of  Burleigh  and  Wal$ingham  prevented  her  from  signing  it, 
and  as  Leicester  was  on  his  waj  to  Kenilworth  after  disband- 
ing his  arm  J,  he  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died  at  Coruburj 
Park  in  Oxfordshire^  (Sept  4.)  The  queen  lamented  him, 
but  she  caused  bis  goo^  to  be  seized  fbr  payment  of  his 
debts  to  the  crown. 

There  is  no  character  in  history  more  enigmatic  than  that 
of  Leicester.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  him  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years  retaining  the  favor  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  penetrating  of  princesses,  (though  he  had  enemies  enough 
who  would  gladly  reveal  to  hef  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage,) 
and  also  held  in  esteem  by  some  of  the  most  rirtuous  men 
of  the  time,  and  by  the  rigid  sect  of^the  puritans.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  portrayed  to  us  as  stained  with  every  vice, 
a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  an  adulterer,  a  poisoner  by  wholesale; 
in  short,  a  mohster,  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue.  This 
last  portrait,  which  cannot  be  correct,  appears  in  the  most 
suspicious  quarter,  namely,  a  book  called  "  Leicester's  Ck>oi- 
monwealth,"  written  by  the  Jesuit  Persons.  The  charges 
there  made  against  him  are  in  fact  so  atrocious  as  totally  to 
destroy  their  credibility. 

Leicester's,  in  truth;  seems,  like  all  others,  to  have  been 
a  mixed  character.  He  was  a  zealous  friend,  and  a  faithful 
observer  of  his  promise ;  he  was  generous,  and  as  a  states- 
man sufficiently  acute,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
he  was  not  sincere  iq  his  religious  profession.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  insolent,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical,  and  in  his 
younger  days  very  licentious  in  his  conduct  with  the  other 
sex.  It  is,  however,  mere  calumny  to  accuse  the  queen  of 
any  improper  familiarity  with  him.  They  had  been  intimate 
from  childhood  ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  with  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  his  mental  powers,  will  perhaps  adequately 
account  for  her,  early  and  continued  partiality,  t 

^  *  Lingsrd  endeavors  to  ca^t  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  aeene. 
The  speech  ascribed  to  her  cou\d  not,  he  says,  have  been  s]>oken  at 
Tilbury,  ns  the  dan^r  waa  over.  The  letter  of  Drake  to  Walsingbam, 
(Hardv/ick  Papers,  i.  586,)  written  the  next  day,  (Aug.  10 J  willshow 
that  the  danger  was  by  no  meant  Humght  to  be  over. 
t  In  1566  ht  said  to  La  Fbrest,  the  Freneh  ambaasador,  "  I  rtaUy 
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A  strong  desife  of  taking  vengeance  on.  Spain  now  ani- 
mated the  nation  }  and  the  following  spring,  .(1SS9,)  Drake 
and  Norris,  joined,  by  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  obtained 
the  queen's  permission  to  fit  6ut,  at  their  own  expense,  an 
armament,  of  which  the  chief  object  was  to  attempt  to  place 
Don  Antonio,  prior  of.Crato,  6n  the  throne  of  jf^ortugal. 
They  took  and  plundered  the  suburb  of  Corunna,  and  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor.  They  thence  proceeded  to  Lisbon ; 
but  as  the  people  showed  no  inclination  to  rise  iu  favor  of 
Don  Antonio,  and  disease  and  want  of  supplies  were  felt, 
they  put  to  sea  again.  On  their  way  horo#  they  took  and 
burned  the  town  of  Vign.  Though  the  expedition  had  been 
little  more  than  two  months  out  of  England,  such  had  been 
the  ravages  of  disease  that  one  half  of  the  troops  had  per* 
isbed;  out  bf  eteven  hundred  gentlemen  who  embarked,  but 
three  hundred  and  fifty  returned. 

Among  those  who  took  a  part  in  this  unlucky  expedition 
was  Ro^rt  Devereux  earl  of  Essex,  a  young  nobleman, 
with  whom,  in  qhivalroiis  daring,  united  with  a  manly,  libe- 
ral, generous  spirit,  few  in  that  age  could  compare. .  He  had 
been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  queen  by  his  steo- 
father  Leicester  ;  and  his  noble  qualities  caused  him  speed- 
ily to  rise  in  her  estimation,  and  to  occupy  aft^r  Leicester's 
death  the  place  in  her  affections  so  long  held  ;by  that  favor- 
ite. Hopeless  of  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  queen  to 
his  exposure  of  himself  to  the  perils  of , the  expedition,  Essex 
had  stolen  away  from  court,  embarked  secretly,  and  joined 
the  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Confusion  at  this  time  prevailed  more  than  ever  in  France. 
The  cowardly,  treacherous. Henry  IIL  had  caused  the  duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  be  murdered  ;  he 
himself  perished  soon  after  by  the.  dagger  of  a  fanatical  monk, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  being  the  next  heir,  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  bigoted  catholic  party,  excited 
by  Philip  IL,  refused  to  acknowledge  an  heretical  sovereign ; 
they  set  up  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  against  him,  and  the.  war 


believe  that  the  qaeen  will  never  marry.  /  have  known  her  $inee  she 
toas  eight  years  of  a^e  better  than  any  man  in  the  world.  From  that 
time  she  has  always  invariably  declared  that  ihe  would  remain  unmaT^ 
ried.  Should  she,  hovrever,  happen  to  reaoWe  on  marrying  and  to 
choose  an  Englishman,  I  am  almost  oonTinced  that  her  choice  would 
fall  on  no  other  than  me ;  at  least  the  queen  has  done  me  the.  honor 
several  times  to  tell  me  so  alone,  and  I  am  now  as  high  in  her  favor  as 
ever."    Ranmer,  Elisabeth  and  Maij,  p.  40. 
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^sonthkii^d  to  r^re  with  its  wonted  animosity.  Eliuibeth  aided 
Henry  with  boSb  money  and  meo ;  the  Enf^lieh  troops,  l«d 
by  sir  John  Norrit;  the  gfallant  earl  of  Essex,  and  other  brave 
officei^s,  diatinguished  tl^maehee  on  all  oceasionB.  Henry, 
however,  ifler  eottttnilinf  the  contest  for  nearly  three  years, 
found  that  unless  he  eonmrmed  to  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects^  he  had  little  chance  of  ultimate  Suc- 
cess. He  thereibre  (1608)  dedared  himself  a  catholic,  and 
gradually  the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  him.  Elizabeth, 
though'  grieved  at  his  change  of  faith,  felt  it  her  interest  to 
niaiiitain  the  alliance  ahe  had  formed  ;  and  her  troops  aided 
in  the  reduction  of  SQch  places  as  still  held  out  against  him. 
Against  Spain  the  naval  warfare  was  still  kept  up,  and  the 
earl  of  Cumberland,  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  and  Thomas  White 
did  much  injury  to  the  Spanish  trade:  The  English  at  this 
time  also  first  made  their  way  to  the  Eilst  Indies.  Two  ves> 
sels,  commahded  by  George  Riman  and  James  Lanlcaster, 
doubled  the  Qnpt  of  Qood  Hope,  tliman  perished  off  the 
east  coast  of  Afitica )  but  Lancaster  proceeded,  and,  after 
enduring  many  hardships  and  losing  the  greater  part  of  his 
men,  returned  to  England. 

The  year  1590  was  distinguished  by  the  deaths  of  the  able 
and  disinterested  secretary  Walsinffham ;  of  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  been  on  thirteen  emtmasies  to  Scotland,  three 
to  Russia,  and  two  to  France ;  of  sif  James  Crofts,  and  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl-marshal  of  England.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  chancellor  Hatton  died:  The  generous  Essex 
endeavored  to  procure  Walsingham's  office  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Davison ;  but  the  queen's  resentment  against  him  was 
too  mrong,  and  Burleigh,'  as  a  means  of  bringing  forward 
his  son  sir  Robert  Cecil,  took  the  duties  of  the  office  on  him- 
self. The  great  seal  was  committ^  to  serjeant  Pnckering, 
nnder  the  title  of  lord^keeper. 

In  1594,  Richard,  son  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  sailed  to  ih^ 
South  Sea ;  but  he  was  madii  a  prisoner  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  sent  to  Spain.  The  same  year  James  Lancaster  Was  tur- 
nished  with  three  vessela  by  the  merchants  of  London  ;  he 
captured  thirty-nine  sbipfl  of  the  enemy,  and  look  and  plun- 
dered the  town  of  Fernambooo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
neirt  year  (1595)  the  able  -and  enterprising  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh set  forth  in  search  of  fortune  to  America.  He  had  se- 
duced one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  (to  whom,  however,  he 
made  r^Mration  by  marriage,)  for  which  offence  the  queen 
threw  hhn  into  priaon ;  she  reatored  him  some  tinse  aftisr  to 
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'Hbekty»'bftt  not  to  favor,  and  his  enterprising  spirit,  onable 
:«D  endure  inactivity  and  thirsting  for  wealth,  urged  him  to 
attempt  the  discoverj  of  those  stores  of  the  precious  metaJs, 
far  excc^eding  all  that  Peru  and  Mexico  had  yielded,  which 
iarae  said  lay  in  the  region  of  Guiana  in  ^uth  America.  He 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  (Feb.  6,)  took  a  small  town  in  the 
isle  of  Trinidad,  and  leaving  his  ship  there  went  in  his  boats 
for  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river  Orinoco.  But  the  city 
of  £1  Dorado,  which  he  sought,  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  fall  of  the  rains  prevented  his  further  progress.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  the  country 
of  Guiana,  full  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions. 

At  this  time  also  Drake,  Hai^kins,  and  sir  Thomas  Baft- 
kerville  sailed  with  twenty-six  ships  and  a  body  of  troops 
to  America.  They  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Puerto  Rico  in 
Cuba.  Hawkins  died  soon  after,  and  Drake,  having  vainly 
attempted  to  cross  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  put  to  sea  agtiin. 
He  died  at  sea  of  the  dysentery ;  and  Baskerville,  after  a 
emart  action  with  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Cuba,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Philip  had  by  no  means  abandoned  his  designs  upon  Eng- 
land ;  he  even  listened  seriously  to  the  chimerical  project  of 
some  English  exiles  for  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne 
of  that  country,  as  being  the  nearest  catholic  descendant  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  His  preparatipns  beipg  known,  the  queen 
gave  her  consent  to  the  proposal  of  Essex  to  attack  him  . 
in  his  own  dominions.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels, of  various^sizes,  English  and  Dutch,  carrying  fourteen 
thousand  m^eh,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were .  gentlemen 
volunteers,  ebmmanded  by  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  Essex, 
sir  Thomaa  Howard,  RaJeij^h,  Vere,  Carew,  and-  Ciiflbrd, 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  (June  1,)  and  proceeded  to  Cadiz; 
On  reaching  that  port  (SOth)  they  saw  in  it  fifteen  men-of- 
war  and  forty  merchantmen.  It  was  proposed  to  attack  the 
men-of-war  :  tbe  cautious  admiral  hesitated ;  at  length  he 
gave  way,  at  wbioh  Essex  was  so  elated,  th&t,  regardless  of 
decorum,  he  flung  his  hat  up  into  the  air.  The  action  lasted 
for  six  hours;  the  enemy  then  attempted  to  run  his  ships 
ashore,  bivt  three  of  them  were  taken  and  about  the  same 
number  burnt.  Essex  then  landed  six  hundred  men,  and 
advanced  against  the  town ;  he  drove  off  the  troops  that  op- 
posed him,  and  entered  the  town  along  with  them ;  the  ad- 
miral had  by  this  time  landed  his  men,  and  forced  his  way 
in.  No  furUier  resistance  was  made ;  the  inhabitants  agreed 
VOL.  I.  45  o  o  o 
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Id.  pay  a  raaaoiD  of  IMyOOO  crowns  for  their  lirea:  all  ihe 
property  in  the  town  .became  the  prize  of  ^  the  victors.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  queen,  *'  that  they 
ehottkl  spare  the  women  and  those  thai  were  very  young  or 
^se  decr^t,  and  put  none  to  the  sword  but  such  as  made 
opposition."  These  isstructionB  were  jreUgiously  obeyed ; 
the  nuns  and  other  women,  totheiramber  of  three  thousand, 
were  conTcyed  under  an  escort  .to^  the  port  of  St,  Mary, 
being  allowed  to  take  with  them  their  clothes  aad  jewels. 
A  ransom  being  refused  for  the  raerehaatmen,  the  duiee  of 
Medina  Sidpnia  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  The  entire  loss 
sustained  by  the  king  of  Spain  was  estiinated  at  twenly  mil- 
lions of '4«icata..  The  secret  of  his  domeetic  weakness  was 
revealed  to  the  world,  and  the  union  of  vaWr  and  humanity 
displayed  by  the  English -exalted  theiin  in  all  men's  esti- 
matton. 

The  daring  Essex  wished  to  retain  the  town  and  en- 
deavor to  rouse  the  Moriscoes  of  Andalusia  to  insurrection ; 
but  hb  more  cautious  colleagues  refused  their  consent :  the 
men  too  were  eager  to  get  home  with  their  plunder.  The 
town,  therefore,  with  ihe  eiception  of  the  churches,  was 
burnt,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Englaad,  having  beep  but  ten 
weeks  absent 

Philip,  undismayed  by- his  reverses,  began  to  assemble  a 
new  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  Elizabeth  consented 
that  another  expedition  against  Spain  should  be  fitted  out, 
in  which  Essex  should  have  the  chief  command,  with  Ra- 
leigh aiid  sir  T.  Howard  for  his  seconds.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  ships  carrying  eight  thousand  soldiers. 
It  sailed  from  Plymouth,  (July  9,)  but  a  tempest  shattered  it, 
and  before  it  could  be  refitted  it  was  found  that  the  provisions 
had  nearly  run  out.  The  attack  on  Spain  was  therefore  de- 
ferred for  the  present,  and  Essex  proceeded  to  the  Azores  to 
intercept  the  Indian  fleet.  He  had  informed  his  ofllcers  that 
it  was  his  intention  (o  take  the  isle  of  Fayal ;  the  fleet  hap- 
pened to  separate,  and  Raleigh  and  his  division  arriving  first 
at  that  isle  he  landed  and  took  it  Essex  was  highly  ofiend- 
ed ;  he  put  Sydney  and  some  other  ofiic^rs  under  arrest ;  but 
when  advised  to  bring.  Raleigh  to  a  court  martial,  he  nobly 
replied,  **  I  would,  haS  he  been  one  of  my  friends.''  He  soon, 
however,  laid  aside  his  anger  and  restored  them  all  to  favor. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  owing  it  is  said  to  Essex's  want  of  seaman- 
ship^.  escaped  into  port.  Three  vessels,  however,  were  cap- 
tured, which  suffic^  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 
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Eflsex  was  fome  time  after  his  retarn  raiaed  to  tbedigBity 
of  earl-marsbal,  aad  sir  Robert  €epU  and  he  became  better 
friehds  than  thej  had  previously  been. 

An  Opportunity  for  peace  with  Spain  now  presented  itself, 
(1599.)  Henry  of  France,  finding  tranquillity  aboolutely  re* 
quisite  for  his  kingdom ,>  entered  into  negotiations  with  Philjp 
for  that  purpose.  It  Was  hoped  that  a  general  paoifioation 
might  be  effected;  but  as  Philip  refused  to  treat  with  the 
Dutch  as  a  free  state,  and  Elizabeth  would: not  abandon  them, 
Henry  was  obfiged  to' conclude  a  separate  peace. 

In  the  English  eounoil  the  Cecils  were  for  peace,  Essex 
was  vehement  for  continuing  the  war.  h  is  said  thai  in  one 
of  the  debates  the  aged  lord  treasurer  took  a.  prayer-book, 
and  pointed  out  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  Essex: 
**  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,"  -^  words 
afterwards  regarded  as  prophetio.  Soon  after,  the  question 
of  appointing  a  deputy  for  Ireland  was  discussed  in  presence 
of  the  Queen.  She  herself  wished  to  appoint  Essex's  uncle 
sir  With  am  KrioUes,  while  Essex  was  strenuous  in  favor  of 
sir  George  Carew.  In  the  heat  of  the  argument  he  so  far 
ft>rgot  himself  as  to  turniHs  back  on  the  queen  in  a  kind  of 
contempt.  She  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  told  him  to 
go  to  the  d«^l ;  he  clipped  his  hand  on  his^sword^  swore  lie 
would  not  put  up  with  such  an  affront  even  from  Henry 
Yin.  himself,  and  left  the  court  in  a  passion.  The  coofqess 
between  the  queen  and  her  capricious  favorite  lasted  ft)r 
about  five  months,  at  the  ^d  of  which  time  he  reappeared 
at  court.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  he  never  regained 
his  former  place  in  her  heart. 

During  this  temporary  disgrace  of  Essex;  the  great  lordi 
Burleigh  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sevelity-seven  years, 
leaving  a  character  for  prudence,  integrity,  loyalty,  and  patrir 
otism,  rarely  attained  by  statesmen.  The  queen,  attached  to. 
him  from  a  deep  sende  of  his  virtues  and  merits,  shed  flbany 
tears  at  his  death;  and  she  never  after  could  think  of  him  or 
hear  his  name  pronounced  without  being  affected. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  now  claims  our  attention.  This 
unhappy  country  still  remained  in  its  pristine  barbarism ;  the 
descend  lints  of  the  English  conquerors  had  sunk  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  original  natives,  while  the  distinction  of  race 
was  maintained  only  as  a  source  of  evil.  The  Reformattoa 
proved,  like  every  thing  else,  a  root  of  bitterness  to  Ireland. 
Compulsion,  not  persuasion,  was  employed  to  bring  the  people 
tb  a  purer  faith;  the  barbarous  Irish,  and  many  of  tWdeN 
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generate  English  eiungtbe  closer  for  it  %6  tb^r  old  sopersti* 
lion ;  the  courts  qf  the  Vatican  and  Madrid  took  advantage 
of  this  feelinff.    Sanders  and  other  bigots  were  sent  thither 
to  stir  tip  rebellion;  and  many  of  the  native  Irish,  by  serr- 
ing  in'  the  Spanish  armies,  acquired  the  skill  and  disci^ 
pline  requisite  fbr  opposing  ^  the  regular  armies  of  England. 
Throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  warfare  more  or 
less  active  prevailed  in  Ird^d.    Fitzmaurice,  earl  of  Des* 
mond,  who  ruled  in  barbaric  state  over  a  large  portion  of 
Munster,  was  by  the  arts  of  Sanders  and  others  precipitated 
into  a  rebellion,  which  ended  iQ  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
family  and  the  confiscation  of- bis  immense  estates,  (1583.) 
Hugh  O'Nial,  whom  the  queen  had  riaised  to  the  dignity  ot 
earl  of  Tirone,  was  now  the  most  formidable  opponent  of 
the  English  goyemment.     He  had  cast  off  his  allegiance, 
united  the  northerh  Irish  under  himself,  and  was  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Spain,   intelligence  now 
arrived  of  his  having  defeated  and  slain  sir  Henry  fiagnal 
and  fifteen  hundred  men.    It  waft  proposed  in  the  council  to 
send  lord  Mountjoy  thither  as  chief  governor ;  but  Essex 
strenuously  opposed  this  appointment^  and  in  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  the  kind  of  person  who  should  be  sent  be 
drew  his  own  portrait  so  .accurately  that  it  was  plain  to  aU 
what  his  object  was.     Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  his  other  enemies 
ffladly  seized  on  the  occasion  of  removing  him  from  court. 
The  new  title  of  lord  lieutenant  was  conferred  on  him,  and 
he  left  London  in  March  ^mid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  accompanied  by  a  gallant  train  of  nobles  and  genUemen. 
The  forces  placed   at  his  di^osal  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

Instead  of  marching  against  Tirone  at  once,  Essex,  at  the 
persuasion  of  some,  of  the  Irish  council,  who  wished  tose- 
cure  their  estates  in  Mtjnster,  led  his  forces  thither.  Uisre 
he  passed  the  better  part  of  the  summer,  and  thot)gh  the 
natives  made  little  resistance,  his  army  melted  away  by  dis- 
ease and  desertion.  On  his  return  to  |)ublin  he  was  obliged 
to  write  to  the  English  council  for  two  thousand  additional 
troops:  yet  even  when  these  arrived  he  found  that  from 
desertion  and  othfer  causes  he  could  lead  but  four  thousand 
men  against  O'Nial.  He  therefore  listened  to  a  proposal  of 
that  chief  for  a  conference.  They  met  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  stream ;  a  truce  till  the  following  May  was 
agreed  on,  and  Essex  engaged,  to  transmit  to  England  the 
demands  of  O^Nial,  which  were  too  high  ever  to  be  granted. 
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Though  Esses  had  received  orders  not  to  leave  Ireland^ 
he. resolved  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  who  he  was  conscious 
had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  injuring  him  in  the  royal  mind, 
and,  on  the  Dooming  of. Michael maa  eve,  the  queen  saw  him 
enter  her  chamher.  before  she  had  finished  dressing,  and 
throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  h^r.  Taken  thus  by  sur- 
prise, she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  He  retired  in  high 
spirits,  and  was  heard  to  thank  God  that  though  he  had  met 
with  many  storms  abroad  he  had  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home. 
Before  the  day  ended,  however,  the  calm  turned  to  a  storip ;  * 
the  queen,  who  would  not  have  her  authority  infringed>  or* 
dered  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  room,  and  in  a  few  days 
committed  him  ,to  the  custody  of  the  lord-keeper  Egerton. 
Anxiety  of  mind  b.rought  on  him  an  attack  of  illness;  the 
queen,  who  really  loved  him^  sent  him  some  broth  from  her 
own  table,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  desired  the  physician 
to  tell  him,  that  were  it  not  for  her  hooot  she  would  visit  him 
herself. 

Afler  his  recovery  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  own 
house,  where  in  the  society  of  His  countess,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Walsingham  and  widow  of  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  he  &voted  himself  to  literature,  the  study  of  which 
he  had  never  neglected.  The  accounts  of  the  success  of 
Mouotjoy,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  Ireland,  and  the  in- 
judicious expressions  of  the  popular  feelings  in  his  favor, 
gave  strength  to  the  arguments  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
quQ^n  directed  that  he  should  be  examined  before  the  privy 
eonneil.  He  made  no  defence,  throwing  himself  in  a  strain 
of  affecting  eloquence  on  the  queen's  mercy.  The  sentence 
passed  was  that  he  should  not  exercise  any  of  his  offices, 
and  should  confine  himself  to  his  own  house..  He  behaved 
with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  recov^d  his  former  state  of  favor  had  not  a  slight 
circumstance  occurred  which  caused  his  ruin. 

A  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  had  bjsen  given  to  Essex  for 
a  term  which  now  expired.  On  his  application  for  a  re- 
newal the  queen  refused  -  it,  saying  she  must  first  learn  its 
value,  and  that  an  unruly  beast  must  t>e  stinted  in  its  proven- 


•  "When  I  did  come  iato  her  presence,"  nya  Harrinfrton,  <' she 
chafed  much,  walked  fastlv  to  and  fro,  looked  with  diacompoaure  in  her 
▼iaoge,  and  I  remember  arie  oatched  my  girdle  when  I  kneeled  to  her, 
and  swore  *  Bj  God'a  Son  I  am  no  queen  \  that  man  is  above  roe.    Who 

Save  him  command  to  come  here  so  soon'  ?    I  did  s^nd  him  on  other 
usiness.'*' 

45* 
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der.  Essex  now  fancied  there  ww  a  settled' design  to  foin 
him ;  he  began  to  give  ear  to  tile  evil  suffgestions  of  his  sec- 
retary Cuffe  and  others  who  reoomroendMl  violent  courses; 
he  increased  the  number  of  his  dependants ;  he  took  the 
opinions  of  some  divines  on  the  lawflilness  of  using  ibrce 
against  a  soveiieign.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  puritan 
clergy  (a  party  which,  like  Leicester,  be  always  favored) 
recommended  hiscau^e  to  the  citizens  in  their  lectures.  He 
evein  opened  a  correspondence  with-  the  king  of  Scots,  as- 
suring him  that  Cecil  and  the  other  ministers  were  in  favor 
of  the  Infanta,  and  advising  him  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
succession,  in  which  he  oTOred  to  support  him  with  his  life 
and  fortune.  In  his  imprudence  he  could  not  refrain  from 
using  disparaging  language  of  the  queen,  such  as  saying 
<<  she  was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  as  crooked 
within  as  without."  All  this  was  conveyed  to  the  queen's 
ear  by  his  enemies  among  the  court  ladies. 

Drury-house,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
was  the  place  where  the  principal  malcontents  used  to  meet; 
but  Essex  himself  never  was  present  Plans  were  formed 
(or  seizing  the  palace  and  obliging  the  queen  to  dismiss  his 
enemies  and  alter  her  mode  of  governing.  The  suspicions 
of  the  ministers  were  awaked,  and  Essex  was  summoned 
before  the  council  (Feb.  7,  1601.)  He  feigned  illness ;  in 
the  night  his  friends  resorted  to  him,  and  as  next  day  was 
Sunday  and  the  chief  citizens  would  be  assembled  according 
to  custom  at  Paul's  Cross,  it  was  resolved  to  try  to  induce 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  palace. 

In  the  morning  the  lord-keeper  and  some  others  were 
sent  to  Essex-house.  They  were  admitted  through  the 
wicket,  but  their  attendants  were  excluded,  and  af^er  some 
altercation  they  were  confined  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Essex 
then  issued  forth  at  the  head  cff  about  eighty  knights  and 
gentlemen  ;  on  the  way  to  the  city  he  was  joined  by  about 
two  hundred  others,  but  on  reaching  St.  Paul's  he  found 
no  one  there.  He  advanced,  shouting,  "  For  the  queen,  my 
mistress !  "  but  few  noticed  him.  Soon  after  the  lords  Bur- 
leigh and  Cumberland  entered  the  city  proclaiming  him  a 
traitor ;  he  attempted  to  return  home,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  guard  at  Ludgate ;  he  then  entered  a  boat  atQueenhithe 
and  returned  by  water.  He  found  his  prisoners  gone ;  sol- 
diers began  to  surround  the  house;  cannon  were  brought 
from  the  Tower;  lord  Sands  advised  a  sally  sword  in  hand, 
but  Essex  did  not  yet  despair,  and  he  surrendered  on  the 
promise  of  a  fair  trial. 
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EflMx  and  Southampton  were  brongl^t  to  trial  on  the 
19th  before  a.  jarjr  of  twebiy-five  peers.  Aa  aorae  of  theoa 
were  hia  personal  enemies  he  claimed  a  right  to  challenge 
them,  but  this  right  was  denied  by  the  judges.  The  facis 
were  easily  prored,  hut  Easex  deni^  all  jotention  of  injur- 
ing the  queen.  They  were  found  guilty.  Essex,  said  that 
for  himself  he  should  neither  solicit  nor  refuse  mercy,  but 
he  hoped  the  Jife  of  his  friend  would  be  spared,  who  had 
only  acted  from  affection  to  Aim.  Sopithampton  threw  him- 
aelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  queen. 

In  priaon  Easex  was  attended  by  Ashtpn,  his  favorite 
divine,  who  awoke  in  his  .bosom  such  a  degree  of  spiritual 
terror  imd  remorse  that  he  made  a  most  ample  confession, 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  his  friends,  and  even  aggravating 
the  guilt  into  which  their  regard  for  him  had  led  them.  He 
requested,  it  is  said,  to  he  executed  within  the  walls  of  the 
Towen  The  conflict  of  passions  usual  to  the  queen's  bosom 
o,n  such  occasions  now  took  place.  She  signed  the  warrant ; 
she  countermanded  it ;  she  at  length taaffei^  the  execution 
to  take  place. 

On  the  3d  of  February  at  eight  in  the  morniog,  Essex  was 
led  to  tbe  scaffold  He  behaved  with  great  piety  and  resig- 
natiixi,  acknowledging  tlie  justice  of  his  sentence  and  calling 
his  offence  **  a  great  sin,  a  bloody  sin,  a  crying  and  infectious 
ein."  The  first  blow  of  the  axe  deprived  him  of  sense  and 
motion  ;  at  the  third  the  head  was  separated  from  his  body, 
and  thus  in  only  his  thirty-fourth  year  was  terminated  the 
mortal  existence  of  the  gallant,  honorable,  upright  earl  of 
Essex,  a  man  too  frank,  open,  and  candid  to  be  able  lodg  to 
maintain  himself  against  such  wily  and  artful  opponents  as 
Raleigh  and  Cecil,  and  too  headstrong,  imprudent,  and  arro-. 
gant  to  avoid  offending  his  affectionate  but  haiighty  mistress. 

The  life  of  Southampton,  was  spared,  but  Essex's  step- 
father sir  Christopher  filount,  his  secretary  Cuffe,  and  his 
steward  Merrick  were  executed. 

The  only  event  of  much  importance  in  the  remainder  of 
the  queen's  reign,  was  the  reduction  of  Tirone  and  the  other 
Irish  chiefs  by  the  deputy  Mountjoy,  (1602.)  The  king  of 
Spain  had  sent  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  their  aid  under 
Juan  d'Aguilar  and  Alfonso  O  Campo,  but  these  generals 
were  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  lord-deputy  at  Kinsale  and 
Baltimore. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Elizabeth  was  now  drawing  to  its 
close.     By  her  great  tempei;ance  she  had  enjoyed  good 
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health  and  spirits  throagfa  a  long  life.  In  the  spring  of 
1602,  when  the  duke  of  Nevers  was  entertained  by  her  at 
Richmond,  she  opened  the  hall  with  him  in  a  gaillarde, 
which  she  danced  with  grace  and  spirit ;  and  in  the  autumn 
she  made  her  annual  progress,  rid  ins  out  to  view  the  ^rts 
of  the  field,  and  haring  dancing  in  her  privy  chamber.  But 
gradually  her  spirits  sank,  and  she  became  silent  and  mel- 
ancholy. The  memory  of  Essex,  the  gallant  and  upright, 
whom  she  had  been  forced  to  sacrifice,  augmented  her  de- 
jection ;  and  the  Visible  decrease  of  her  popularity  in  con- 
sequence of  it  added  to  her  pain.  But  in  fact  nato^  was 
giving  way  and  life  had  ceased  to  yield  enjoyment. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  (1663,)  she  removed  en  a 
wet  and  stormy  day  to  Richmond,  though  she  had  a  cold. 
She  grew  worse,  but  she  would  not  attend,  to  the  advice 
of  her  physicians.  The  death  of  her  relative  and  friend  the 
countess  of  Nottingham*  soon  after  occurred,  which  a^ 
flicted.  her  greatly.  She  drooped 'daily ;  her  sighs  and  tears 
were  frequent.  On  the  10th  of  March,  she  fell  into  a  stupor 
and  lay  some  time  for  dead.  When  she  recovered  she  had 
cushions  brought  for  her  to  lie  on ;  for  she  would  not  go  to 
bed,  being  persuaded  that  if  she  did  she  should  never  leave 
it.  She* thus  continued  for  ten  days,  refusing  both  food  and 
medicme.  The  prelates  who  were  about  her  urged  her  to 
provide  for  her  spiritual  safety  and  recommend  her  soul  to 
God.  She  mildly  replied,  "  That  I  have  <lone  long  ago." 
The  lord-admiral,  who  had  most  influence  over  her,  at  length 
got  her  to  bed,  partly  by  entreaty,  partly  by  force.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  lord-admhral,  the  lord-keeper,  and 
secretary  Cecil, tisked  her  whom  she  would  wish-to  succeed; 
she  replied,  "My  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings;  I  will 
have  no  rascal,  but  a  king."  When  asked  to  explain,  she 
said,  *'Who  should  that  be  but  our-cousin  of  Scotland?" 
During  the  day  she  became  speechless.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  primate  and  the  other  prelates  had  left  her,  the 
councillors  returned,  and  Cecil  asked  her  if  she  still  continued 
in  her  resolution, "  whereat,  suddenly  heaving  herself  upwards 
in  her  bed,  and  pulling  her  arms  out  of  bed,  she  held  her 
hands  jointly  over  her  head  in  form  of  a  crown."  At  six  in 
the  evening  she  made  signs  for  the  archbishop  and  her  chap- 

*  The  well-knowD  itory  of  the  ring — given  by  the  queen  to  Essex, 
•nd  which  he  sent  to  her  by  tke  ooanteM  of  Nottingham,  who  by  Ce- 
cil's advice  did  not  deliver  it — rests  on  the  authority  of  Aubrey  and 
Osborne,  and  is  genen^ly  regarded  as  apocryphal. 
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lains.  The  primate  examined  her  of  her  fakh ;  she  replied 
by  signs ;  he  prayed  at  her  desire  till  it  wad  late  in  the  night. 
He  then  retired,  and  at  the  hour  of  three  in  the  morning 
the  queen  gently  yielded  up  her  spirit.  At  ten  o'clock  king 
James  waaTprocldimed.    ^ 

This  great  queen  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  during  forty-fi?e  of  which  she  had  occupied  the  throne. 
When  we  look  back  oiii  the  dangers  she  surmounted,  on  the 
power  and  influence  to  which  she  attained  both  at  home  and 
abroad^  on  the  respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  foreigners, 
and  the  admirMion  and  affection  of  her  ewo  subjects,  we 
must  at  once  recognize  the  true  greatness  of  her  character. 
Elizabeth  was  endowed  by  nature  with  vigor  of  mind,  pru- 
dence, sagacity,  and  pepetration.  She  knew  how  to,  select 
those  adapted  for  the  public  service,  and  she  steadily  sup* 
ported  them  against  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  their  enemies. 
In  her  deportment  she  was  majestic,  in  her  manners  affable 
and  courteous,  but  still  the  sovereign,*  in  her  dress  and  style 
of  living  splendid  and  magnificent.  She  loved  popularity, 
and  omitted  no  honest  art  for  gaining  it. 

The  defects  of  this  great  princess  were  those  of  the  wo^ 
maiv  She  loved  dress  overmuch,  she-  was  a  coquette  by 
nature,  and  delighted  in  the  language  of  oourtiy  and  amo- 
rous adulation ;  she  excessively  admired  beauty  in  the  other 
sex,  and  indulged  in  familiarities  of  act  and  language  to-> 
w^rd  her  favorites  highly  indecorous  when  judged  by  the 
present  standard.  Hence  her  inveterate  enemies,  the  papists, 
have  taken  occasion  to  represent  her  as  a  modern  Messalina. 
In  her  temper  Elizabeth  was  prone  to  anger,*  she  often  struck 
those  with  whom  she  was  offended,  and  oaths  were  familiar 
to  her  lips.  She  was  frequently  vacillating  and  uncertain  in 
her  resolutions.  Toward  the  close  of  her  reign  her  frugality 
approached  the  bounds  of  parsimony. 

To  the  unprejudiced  eye  which  contemplates  the  lustre  of 
her  regal  virtues,  these  defects'  will,  however,  appear  but  as 
spots  on  ^he  sun.     Posterity  confirms,  and  ever  will  confirm, 

*  **  Her  mind,"  Bays  Harrington, "  was  oAtime  like  the  gentle  air  that 
«ometh  from  the  weaterlv  point  in  a  aummer'a  mom ;  'twaa  sweet  and 
refreshijig  to  all  around  her. . .  .Again,  she  could  put  forth  such  alter- 
ations, when  obedience  was  laektnff,  as  left  no  doublings  whose  daugh- 
ter-she was."  A  little  further  on  he  says,  **  When  she  smiled  it  wRs  a 
pure  sunshine  that  every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in  if  they  could  ;  but 
'anon  came  a  storm  from  a  sudden  gathering  of  clouds,  andf  the  thunder 
fell  in  wondrous  manner  on  all  alike." 
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the  judgment  of  her  contenaporariefly  which  placed  Elizabecb 
in  the  very  first  rank  among  aorereigna.* 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  waa  gaj  and  splendid,  and  con* 
traated  strongly  with  the  gloom  of  that  of  the  latter  yeara  of 
her  fathatioal  sister.  One  historian  has  represented  it  as 
little  better  than  a  Paphian  templ^>  on  the  authority  of  one 
Faunt,  a  rigid,  querulous  puritan ;  as  if  there  erer  was  a 
court  which  would  not  appear  licentious  and  dissolute 
in  the  eyes  of  an  austere  religiodiflt  The  fact  ia  that  the 
Reformation  had  raised  the  tone  bf  morals,  and  in  protestant 
courts  actions  were  severely  censured  which  were  regarded 
afr  merely  venial  offences  at  Rome,  Pans,  and  Madrid.  Btill 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  partook  of  the  character  of  the  times, 
and  it  certainly  could  not  vie  in  decorum  and  morality  with 
thepresent  court  of  England. 

The  heaviest  charge  brooght  against  Elizabeth  and  her 
government  is  the  peraecution  of  the  catholics.  Let  ue 
calmly  consider  the  state  of  the  case.  During  the  greater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  a  pretender  to  the  ihrone, 
whose  title  the  catholics  in  general  regarded  as  better  than 
hers ;  conspiracies  were  continually  formed  against  her  ;  she 
had  been  spiritually  outlawed  by  the  pope.  To  guard  against 
the  evils  which  menaced  the  queen  and  the pi'otestant  religion, 
severe  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  several  of 
those  who  violated  them  were  executed,  not  on  account  of 
their  religion «  but,  as  was  constantly  asserted,  aa  traitors. 
The  mode  of  execution  was  that  which  had  been  in  use  for 
centuries.  It  was  barbarous  and  cruel,  no  doubt;  but  the 
queen  directed  a  mitigation  of  it,  at  least  in  London.  As  to 
those  who  suffered,  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  tip- 
sfght  and  conscientious  men ;  but  they  knew  the  law,  they 
wilfully  violated  it,  and  they  therefore  had  little  right  to 
complain  when  the  penalty  was  inllicted.f  We  are  far  from 
justifying  severe  and  crud  laws,  and  we  are  as  sincere  advo- 
cates for  the  rights  of  colbscience  as  any ;   but  we  would 

*  [See  note  to  p.  451 .  —  J.  T.  B.] 

t  '*  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  any  one  who 


was  executed  might  not  have  saved  his  life  b^ -explicit] v  denying  the 
pope's  power  to  depose  the  queen/'  .  (Hallam,  i.  2as.)  [It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  lessens  the  iniquity  of-the  laws.  At  «ny  rste  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Tictims  in  Mary's  reign.  They,  too,  knew  the  law, 
and  wilfully  violated  it ! !  The  evasion  of  the  ministers  of  EUiabelli, 
that  the  victim^  Were  traitors,  is  contemptible.  -^  J.  T.  8.] 
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haTeElioabetli  mid  her  ministen  judged  bf  the  nnxirns  of 
their  age.  Toleration  waath^  a  thiog  unkDOwn :  individ« 
uala  migbt  liaye  been  in  favor  of  trying  it,  but  it  would  have 
been  quite  an  experifiiient ;  and  we  are  perhaps  not  justified 
in  asserting  positively  that  it  would  have  b^en  a  auccessful 
one.  The  fact  certainly  isy.tbat  the  course  adopted  did  suc- 
ceed, and  that  d^iring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  popery  com- 
pletely tost  ics  ground  in  England.* 

The  persecution  of  the  puritans  in  this  reign  has  not  the 
same  plea  of  selJP^efenoe  in  its  favor  y  it  is  only  an  instance, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No-party  in  fact  were  more  intol- 
erant than  the  puritans  themselves;  they  were  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  severe  measures  ageinst  the  cath- 
olics. 

This  reign  also  was  deformed  by  the  horrid  practice  of 
burning  as  heretics  those  who  went  further  than  the  party 
in  power  had  chosen  to  go  in  their  secession  from  Rome. 
Pour  persons  suffered  under  the  writ  **  De  pomburendo  ha^^ 
retico,"  A  single  voice,  that  of  honest  John  Foxe,  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  was  raised,  but  raised  in  vain,  against  depriving 
men  of  their  lives  for  their  religious  opinions. 

The  queen  favored  commerce  and  mvi^in^  enterprise, 
being  we^l  aware  of  the  importance  of  naval  power  for  the 
defence-  of  the  realm.  The  trade  which  had  been  opened 
with  Russia  in  her  sister's  reign,  when  Engli^  vessels  peiv- 
etmCed  through  the  Icy  Sea  to  Archangel,  was  continued, 
and  daring  traders  conveyed  their,  goods  thence  tolhe  Ca». 
pian,  and  sold  them  in  Persia.  A  trade  was  also  opened  with 
Turkey.  But' the  efforts  of  the  queen  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  were  frastrated  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  practice  of 
granting  patents  of  monopoly,  which  she  carried  to  a  grentcor 
extent  than  had  been  done  by  her  pfedecesaors.  To  her 
frugal  tenper  this  seemed  a  thrifty,  mode  of  gratifying  her 
eoortiers,  and  rewarding  the  meritorious.  The  grantees  sold 
their  patents  to  companies  of  traders,  who  set  on  the  aiticles 
the  highest  prices  that  purchasers  could  pay ;  salt,  fpr  ex* 
ample,  being  raised  from  15c2.  to  l&s,  a  bushel.  Scarcely  any 
article  had  (Reaped  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  ji*  but  in 
160],  when  the  matter  had  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the 

*•  [See  note,  p.  601.  —J.  T.  S.] 

t  When  the  list  was  read  in  the  house  in  1601,  a  member  cried,  "U 
not  bread  in  the  number  V^  **  Bread  ! "  cried  the  rest  in  amaze.  "  Nay," 
■aid  he, « if  no  remedy  is  found  for  this,  bread  wiU  be  there  befool  the 
next  parliament." 
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commons,  the  prudent  queen  promised  that  she  would  revoke 
all  such  patents  as  should  be  proved  injurious. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  also  a  period  of  literary  glory. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  Chaucer  almost  alone  could  be  placed 
on  the  rolls  of  genius ;  but  now  a  noble  band  of  poets  ap- 
peared,  who  were  to  set  England  on  a  line  with  Greece  and 
Italy.  To  whom  are  unknown  the  undying  names  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Spenser,  the  chiefe  of  this  poetic  choir  ?  In 
prosev  Hooker  first  gave  prtK>f  of  the  depth  and  eloquence, 
the  dignity  And  harmony,  of  which  the  English  language  is 
capable  of  being  the  vehicle. 

Newspapers,  now  of  such  importance,  first  appeared  in 
England  dgTing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  year  of  the 
Armada  a  kind  of  gazette,  named  the  Mercury,  was  estab- 
lished. 


The  period  during  which  the  throne  of  England  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  house  of  Tudor  was  one  of  transition  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.  The  erown  at  this  time  acquired  a  degree 
of  strength  and  influence  unknown  to  the  Plantagenets,  but 
the  power  which  was  to  control  it  was  secretly  growing  up. 
This  new  power  was  the  commons ;  for  those  who  in  reality 
had  withstood  the  prerogative  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Hen- 
ries were  the  ancient  nobility,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  beneath 
whose  protection  the  house  of  commons  ^cted  against  the 
crown.  But  the  war  of  the  Roses,  and  various  natural  and 
political  causes,  had  thinned  the  ranks  and  broken  the  power 
of  the  feudal  baronage,  and  the  commons  without  leaders  or 
support  became  timid  and  submissive.  A  new  nobility,  in- 
debted to  royal  (avor  for  its  honors  and  to  royal  munificence 
or  profusion  for  ks  wealth,  sprang  up.*  It  was  naturally 
timid,  subservient,  and  self-seeking,  and  we  have  seen  on 
numerous  occasions  how  abjectly  it  obeyed  the  royal  wilL 
Were  it  not  for  the  spirit  breathed  by  the  Refor miction,  which 
gradually  infused  vigor  and  courage  into  the  breasts  of  the 
commons,  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  might  have  become 
extinct.  It  is  to  the  puritans  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  its 
conservation.    The  growing  strength  of  the  house  of  com- 

*  Only  a  small  portion  of  our  nobility  ean  trace  its  honors  beyond 
the  time  of  the  Tudors. 
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mons  niaj  be  traced  through  the  last  three  reigns;  it  is, 
proved  by  the  anxiety  of  the  crown  to  obtain  influence  in  it 
by  procuring  seats  r6r  its  minions ;  to  effect  this,  numerous 
boroughs  were  created  or  restored  to  their  right  of  sending 
meml>ers  to  parliament,  and  those  of  course  were  selected  in 
which  the  crown  or  its  supporters  would  have  influence. 

The  power  of  the.  crown  to  the  end  of  this  period  was, 
however,  considerable.  Its  chief '  instrument  in  the  state 
was  the  court,  of  the  Star  Qhamber,  in  the  church  that  of 
the  High  Commission.  The  former,  which  we  have  seen 
employed  by  Henry  VIL  for  preventing  the  hinderance  of 
justice,  gradually  acquired  new  powers,  and  became  coex- 
tensive with  the  ancient  royal  council.  Its  proceedings 
were  summary  and  arbitrary ;  it  took  cognizance  of  a  great 
variety  of  offences,  such  as  the  making  of  scandalous  reports 
of  persons  in  power,  spreading  seditious  rumors,  etc.  If  a 
jury  Ventured  to  find  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
crown,  they  were  summoned  before  the  court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber^ and  otien  severely  punished.  It  served  to  keep  all  ranks 
in  their  obedience  to  the  crown  and  the  law,  and,  when  we 
consider  that  the  want  of  a  standing  army  made  prevention 
a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  government,  we  shall  per- 
haps find  that  this  summary  jurisdiction  produced  more  good 
than  evil. 

The  court  of  High  Commission  was  the  Inquisition  in 
miniature ;  it  was  instituted  under  Elizabeth,  but  it  had  its 
oi'igin  in  a  measure  of  her  popish  sister.  It  was  empowered 
to  inquire  into  and  punish  all  breaches  of  the  acts  of  su- 
premacy, uniformity,  etc.  It  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  puritans,  and  in  the  hands  of  intolerant  prelates  it  became 
an  instrument  of  oppression,  whose  severity  drove  them  to 
a  separation  from  the  church. 

The  feudal  rights  of  the  crown  still  continued,  and  were 
made,  especially  by  Henry  VIL,  the  means  of  oppression. 
Those  of  wardship  and  marriage  were  peculiarly  galling. 
Minors  were  actually  sold  like  cattle  to  persons  desirous  of 
turning  them  and  their  estates  to  profit,  and  the  injury 
thereby  done  to  property  and  to  morals  was  excessive.* 

In  conclusion,  we.  must  again  repeat  that  it  is  to  the  Ref^ 
ormation  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  deliverance  from 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  oppression.     It  infused  the 

*  See  fir  Thomu  Smitb'i  Commonwealtli  of  £nffUAd,  Book  Hi. 
ehap.  V. ;  also  the  old  play^  '<  The  Miteriei  of  enforced  Marriage." 
VOL.  I.  46 
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spirit  of  liberty  into  the  heart  of  man,  9n4  gsve  t.ie  coorige 
necessvy  to  assert  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  it,  Engiand  might 
in  her  political  capacity  hapre  resembled  Ume  coimtries  in 
which  it  was  repressed ;  and  in  her  vehgions  capacity  abe 
might,  like  them,  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  the  lower  claAes, 
and  the  fennde  sex  in  general,  immersed  in  the  grossest 
idolatry  and  superstition ;  iidiile  men  of  sense  and  education, 
disgusted  with  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  creed,  had  flung 
away  all  belief,  and  plun|[ed  into  infidelity  and  atheism.  We 
need  not  observe  how  different  from  this  is  the  aspect  pre- 
sented by  protestant  England. 
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Tam  hiftory  of  Bfittin  under  the  Romaiia  will  te  feuod  in  Csstr, 
Boetoniitf,  Tacitw,  Dion  Cauwiui,  anil.the.otb^r  historiant  of  the  fint 
Ate  centuries  of  the  Chriptivi  sra. 
For  the  enbeeqaent  history  the  following  are  the  principal  eouroea. 
Gildai,  a  Briton^  wrote  in  the  nxth  century.    The  brief  noticee  of 
Nennius,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  come  down  to  the  year  625. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Venerable  Bede  relates  the  most  impor- 
tant cTentB  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons  in  449  to  734. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Feterboreugh  ^  449^^  ^^ 

extends  from ••.•••••.. •.•...••••.'••••••  ) 

William  of  Malmsbury,  from 1143 

Henry  of  Huntingdon 1154 

Wallmglbrd,  abbot  of  St.  Albans 1016 

RanulfHigdonc^  Chester.... 1066 

Matthew  Auris  and  his  continuator  Aiahanger — ^  -  1373 

Matthew  of  Westminster....' 1307 

J.BroRiton 588  -  1198 

R.  HoTeden 732-  1202 

Chronicle  of  Mailros 735  -  1272 

Henry  Knighton 956  -  1399 

Annals  of  Burton  Abbey 1004  -  1963 

MtfganAbbey 1066-  1322 

Waverley  Abbey 1291 

William  of  Newbury 1197 

Walter  Hemingforcl. 1300 

T.  Wilkes , 1304 

Gvnrasius 1182-  1199 

Radulf  de  Dioeto 1148-  1199 

TriTrt 1136-  1307 

Wahiingham 12r3  -  1422 

Whethamstede. ;.     1441  -  1461 

'  The  histories  of  the  abbeys  of  Croyland,-  Ely,  and  Kamsey  sJso  furnish 
many  circumstances.  That  of  Croyland  by  Ingulf  and  his  continnators 
extends  from  626  to  1486 ;  that  of  Ely  from  Edgar  to  the  Conquest; 
And  that  of  Ramsey  from  Athelstan  to  the  Conquest. 

The  rime-chronicle  of  Robeart  of  Gloucester  extends  fix>m  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  Henry  III. ;  that  of  Peter  Langtoft  to  the  end  of 
Edward  I. ;  and  that  of  Harding  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 

The  prose  chronicle  of  Fabyan  ends  with  Henry  VIII. ;  Halle's  ex- 
tends from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
Grafton's  from  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  to  that  of  Elisabeth ;  Hol- 
ingshed.  Speed,  and  Stow  narrate  the  erents  frem  the  earliest  times  to 
1686, 1606,  and  163i.. 
To  these  axe  to  be  added  More's  and  Buck's  histories  of  Bdwtfd  V. 
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and  Richard  III. ;  Bacon's  of  Henry  VII. )  Herbert's  of  Henry  VHI.; 
Hay  ward's  of  Edward  VI. ;  Godwin's  of  Mary ;  and  Camden's  of  Ells' 
abeth,  (all  in  Kennet's  Histoiy  of  England^  and  the  original  papers  in 
Bomet,  Haynes,  Murdin,  and  other  collections. 

B,  page  3. 

The  following  were  the  principal  British  tribes  or  nations:  —  1. 
Damnonii,  .(Cornwall  and  Deron.)  S.  Durotriges,  (Dorset.)  3.  Bei- 
ge, (Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants,  Wight.)  4.  Atrebatii,  (Berks.)  5.  Reg- 
ni,  (Surrey,  Sussex.)  6.  Cantii,  (Kent.)  7.  Dobuni,  (Oxford,  Glou- 
cesterO  b.  Cattieuchlani,  (Beds,  Bucks,  Herts.)  9.  Trmobantes,(£s. 
sex,  Middlesex.)  10.  loeni,  (Suffolk,  Noifolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon.) 
11.  Coritani,  (Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Derby.)  12.  Comavii,  (Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Salop,  Che- 
shire.) 13.  Silures,  (South  Wales.)  14.  Dtmite,  (Caermarthen,  Car- 
digan, fembroke.)  15.  Ordovices,  (North  Wales.)  16.  Brigantes, 
(from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees.)    17.  Ottaduni,  (thence  to  the  Tyne.) 

C,  page  10. 

The  names  of  most  places  show  their  Saxon  origin.  Thus,  the  Saxon 
b^pi^,  bujxh,  (toioit,)  exhibits  itself  in  bur,  bury,  boroagb,  brough,  as. 
Burton,  Sunbury,  Brougham;  jxeb  (plaee)  in  stead,  sted,  as,  H amp- 
stead  ;  h^jirt  (forest)  in  hurst,  as,  Penshurst;  lea^  (/en,  plain)  in  lay, 
ley,  lea,  leigh,  %b,  Layton,  Bexley,  and  a  number  of  proper  names,  as, 
Stanley,  Ashle3r,Town]ey,&c.;  rt:op,  (abod^y)  stow,  sto,as,  Godstow; 
popp  {viUagt)  in  thorp,  throp,  as,  Altliotp ;  peoyid  {town  on  a  river)  in 
worth,  as,  Tamworth,  Isleworth;  ham  {homef  dwelling)  in  ham,  as, 
Witham,  Petersham,  Grantham ;  i7?.  e^B  {island)  in  ea,  ey,  as,  Eaton, 
Thorney;  cun  {town)  in  ton,  as,  Whitton,  Kingston;  jtroc  {pUieeS  in 
stock,  stoke,  as,  Woodstock,  Basingstoke;  ceap  (trqfie)  in  ch^te,  cnip, 
chipping,  as,  Chipstead,  Chipping  Onsar,  East  Cheap.  The  Danish 
b^e  {town)  may  be  found  in  Derby,  Whitby,  and  many  Tillages  on  the 
eastern  coast;  the  Roman  eastrum  in  cester,  cheater,  Winchester; 
vieus  in  wick,  Norwich ;  and  strattmif  in  street,  Stratford,  Ac. 

D,  page  25. 

As  this  is  related  by  Asser,  the  friend  and  biogmpher  of  Alfred,  its 
truth  cannot  well  be  questioned.  Tet  it  is  not  without  its  difficnlties^ 
as  will  thus  appear.  In  866,  when  Alfred  was  but  six  years  old,  his 
father  married  the  French  princess  Judith ;  we  are  therefore  to  sup- 
pose that  the  queen,  Alfred's  mother,  was  then  dead.  In  857  Ethelbald 
married  his  father's  widow  ;  he  was  succeeded  in  860  b^  his  brother 
Ethelbcrt.  who  must  have  been  then,  grown  up.  In  861,  therefore, 
when  Alfred  was  twelve  years  old,  (and  Asser  says  it  was  when  he  was 
twelve  or  more^)  there  only  remained  Ethered  and  himself  to  contend 
for  the  book,  and  where  was  their  mother  then  ? 

E,  page«52. 

The  number  of  William's  ships  was  3000,  according  to  Gemmeticen- 
sis.  Wace  in  his  Roman  de  Ron  says  he  had  heard  of  that  number, 
but  that  his  father  had  told  him  there  were  on^  696.  The  Chroniqoe 
de  Normandie  says  that  some  said  there  were  907  ships  besides  th» 
small  eiaft. 
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Ck  PietavenitB,  WiUiaiii*s  chaplain,  estimates  the  anny  at  sixty  thoa- 
■and  men,  of  which  fifty  thousand  were  miiites^ihnl  is,  men-at-arms  or 
knights  and  squires.  The  numbers  of  knights  iA  the  roll  of  Battle 
AhSey^  howe;rer,i8  bitt  four  hundred, and  Sismondi  (Hist  des  Francois. 
.iT.  3&)  says  that  if  we  calculate  according  to  the  military  usages  or 
the  kge,:and  compare  William's  armament  with  that  of  the  fourth  Cru- 
sade, of  which  alone  we  hare  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  component 
MTtSjtne  result  w'dl  be  as  follows :  —  Each  of  the  four  hundred  kniffhts 
had -ten  nUvaiu  d'armesy  which  gives  four  thousand  four  'hundred 
horsemen ;  each  suivant  had  three  archers  or  crossbow-men,  making 
twelve  thousand,  and,  adding  the  crews,  the.  whole  mi^t  amount  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

It  may  fi^rther  elucidate  this  to  observe,  that  when  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester was  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  empress  Matilda,  he  embarked,  ac- 
cording to  Malmsbury,  about  three  hundred  mUitea  in  52  ships.  See 
also  alMve,  p.  345,  for  the  proportion  between  the  ships  and  troops  of 
Henry  V. 

F,  page  54. 

We  have  in  the  tiext  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  accoun^  of  Picta- 
vensis  and  Malmsbury.  The  former  says  that  William  buried  Harold 
on  the  strand,  the  latter  that  he  gave  the  body  to  his  i^other,  by  whom 
it  was  interred  at  Waltham. 

According  to  the  annals  of  Waltham,  two  of  the  brethren,  Osgood 
and  Ailric,  fallowed  Harold  to  Senlac.  After  the  battle  they  craved 
permission  of  the  victor  to  search  fot  the  body  of  their  benefactor. 
Leave  was  granted,  but  they  were  unable  to  recognize  it  among  the 
piles  of  the  slain.  They  then  went  and  fetched  Harold's  mistress  Edi- 
tha,  called  the  Swan's  Neck  for  her  beauty ;  and  her  aflectionate  eye 
quickly  discerned  his  mahgled  remains,  which  they  forthwith  conveyed 
to  Wslthiim. 

Others  said  that  Harold  was  conveyed  alive  to  Dover,  that  he  re- 
covered of  his  wounds,  visited  several  parts  of  the  Continent  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  ended  his  days  as  an  anchorite  in  a  cell*  near  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  John  at  Chester.  Finally,  Knighton  savs  that  William  gave 
Harold's  body  to  his  mother  without  any  ransom,  that  he  was  not  quite 
dead,  and  that  he  lived  for  nine  months.  ' 

H,  page  120. 

Bremton,  who  loved  a  romantic  tale,  is  the  earliest  author  who  no-, 
tioes  the 'Story  of  Fair  Rosamond.    His  words  are  these : 

**Regina  sua  Elianora  jamdndum  incarcerata,  factusest  adulter  ma- 
nifestus  palam  et  impudice,  puellam  retinens  Rosamundam.  Huic 
nempe  puellie  spectatissimas  fecerat  rex  apud  Wodestoke  mirabilis  ar- 
chitecture cameram  operi  Dedalino  similem,  ne  forsan  a  regina  facile 
deprehenderetur.  Sea  ilia  cito  obiit,  et  apud  Oodestowe  juxta  Oxoniam 
in  capitulo  moniaiium  in  tumba  decenti  est  sepulta,  vibi  talis  supraserip- 
tio  invcnitur : 

Hie  jacet  in  tumba  Rosa  mundi  non  Rosa  munda ; 
Non  redolet  sed  olet  qus  redolere  solet." 

•  .Giraldns  Cambrensis.  Itin.  Wallitt.  Harleiao  BfS.  3779.  Turner,  An- 
glo-Saxont,  ii.  419,  6th  edit. 
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The  ftory,  like  moeifc  of  the  kind^  gained  in  time;  for  V^hjwa,  iha 
next  who  notices  it,  tayn  the  king  **  hSd  made  her  a  hooae  of  a  wonder* 
working,  ao  that  no  creature,  man  nor  woman,  might  win  [get]  to  her, 
but  if  be  were  inatmct  by  the  king  or  luch  aa  were  rijffat  secret  with 
him,  touching  the  matter:  But  the  common  fame  teSeth  that  kstly 
the  queen  came  to  her  by  a  clew  of  thie«d  or  silk,  and  dealt  with  her 
in  such  manner  that  she  lived  not  long  after."  HoUingahed  adds  that 
the  king  happened  to  draw  the  clew  of  silk  with  hia  foot  from  her 
chamber  to  me  entrance.  Speed  says,, that  as  Rosamond  was  sitting 
out  in  the  air,  she  was  staitled  at  the  sight  of  those  who  were  in  quest 
of  her;  she  ran  in,  but  dropped  her  clew,  and  the  end  caught  in  her 
foot  and  thus  unwound.  In  the  ballad  the  knight  who  had  charge  of 
her  is  called  out;  he  is  then  «lain,and  hia  clew  seiaed ;  the  queen  goes 
in  and  forcea  Rosamond  to  drain  a  bowl  of  (mison. 

The  progress  of  the  tale  is  this.  Henry  kept  Rosamond  privatrty, 
hence  the  notion  of  a  labyrinth ;  thia  8uggeste4  the  clew  of  Ariadne ; 
then  some  mode  was  to  be  devised  by  which  the  queen  dbtained  it.  On 
Rosamond's  tomb  among  other  ornaments  was  the  figure  of  a  cup,  and 
hence  the  poisoning  was  added. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Longsword's  being  the  son  of  Henzj  and  Roaa^ 
mond.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  died  in  1196,  and  afWr  hia  death-  king 
Richard  gave  the  heiress  £Ia  to  his  natural  brother  William,  who  was 
then  prorably  about  five-and-twenty.  Longaword  died  in  1226  after 
his  return  from  Guieone,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  king's 
(Henry  III.)  younger  brother  Richard.  As  ftom  the  narrative  in  Paris 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  full  vigor  at  that  time,  and  his  death  was 
aacribed  to  poison,  be  was  probably  not  more  than  fifty-five. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details,  because  it  is  said  that  Geoffirey,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  born  in  1159,  was  Henry's  yovngest  child  by 
Rosamond.  This  throws  back  the  amour  with  Rosamond  to  the  beffin- 
ning  of  hif  reign,  and  makes  Longsword  nearly  seventy  when  he  oied. 
We  may  further  observe  that  according  to  Dugdale,  Rosamond  s  eldest 
brother  Walter  died  in  7  Henry  III.  (1422,)  that  is,  when  Geoffrey  was 
sijcty-tbrce.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  Geoffrey  was  not  his  nephew. 

Ine  common  derivation  of  Roaamond,  pian  Rosa  Mundi,  is  wrong. 
It  is  an  ancient  Teutonic  name,  Rosmond,  i.  e*  JUnfe-numtk^  like  Wahr* 
mund,  (Pharamond,)  jyue-moulh. 

I,  page  126. 

It  ia  quite  plain  that  the  £nglish  were  never  ignonnt  of  the  plane  of 
their  king's  captivity.  Yet  in  the  following  century  a  pleasing  legend 
was  devised,  how  the  faithful  minstrel  Blonoel  went  for  yeara  from  cas- 
tle to  castle  in  Germany  to  try  to  discover  in  which  his  royal  patron 
lay.  By  playing  a  ballad,  the  joint  composition  of  himself  and  the 
king,  he  at  len^h  found  him ;  for  at  one  fortress,  when  Blondel  had 
sung  the  first  part,  the  king,  who  was  there  a  captive,  took  it  up  and 
concluded  it.  blondel  then  hastened  to  England,  and  gave  the  first  cer- 
tain news  of  the  abode  of  Richard.    See  The  Crusac&rs,  vcd.  ii. 

K)  page  178. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have  doubts  whether  Wallace  was  the 
hero  his  partial  countrymen  make  him. 

The  only  contemporary  writer  is  the  riming  cbronioler  Langioft  B» 
thus  introduees  Wallace : 
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"  Nowe  Eduard  is  oute  the  barons  be  not  trewe. 
The  suffred,  as  it  sais^  tAe  Scottis  oil  to  rise 
With  William  the  W^ais,  ther  hede  and  ther  justise  ; 
Thrush  fals  ooncelemen^  William  did  his  wiUe, 
Oar  oastels  has  he  brent,  our  men  ^yn  fiiUe  Ule." 

Lanj^ft  further  says  that  in  1304  Walli^ee  offered  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  provided  he  was  secored  in  a  good  estate.  Edward  in  it 
rage  difivoted  to  the  Fi^d  him  and  all  who  should* sustain  him,  and  set 
a'reward  of  three  hundred  marks  on  his  head.  Wallace  was  betrayed 
some  time  after  by  «his  roan  Jack  Sehort  (whose  brother  he  had  slaiii)  to 
sir  John  Monteith,  who  took 'him  one  night  *'  his  leman  bi."  At  Lon- 
don he  was  drawn,  banged,  embowellod  while  still  alive,  and  quartered ; 
just,  we  may  add,  as  David  prince  of  Wales  had  been,  and  as  was  the 
barbarous  usa^  of  the  aee  toward  all  who  were  executed  as  traitors. 

Langtoft  bemg  his  Authority,  one  is  surprised  to  read  in  Ty  tier  Hiist. 
of  Scot,  i^  tliat  **  Wallace  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  sir  John  Mon- 
teith." To  whom  did  he  6e(ray>him  ?  Again,  he  says,  **  The  circum- 
stances of  refined  cruelty  and  torment  wnidh  attended  his  ezecutioa 
reflect  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  Edward,  and,  were  they 
not  stated  by  the  English  historians  themselves,  could  scarcely  be  cred- 
ited." Why  not  credited?  Edward  looked  on  Wallace  as  a  rebel  and 
murderer,  and  punished  him  in  the  usual  manner. 

Hemin^ord  commences  his  account  of  Wallace  thus :  **  Erat  quidam 
latro  jntbSeus  Willebnus  Walays  nomine."  Trivet's  account  or  him  is 
to  the  same  effect.  Walsingham  says,  ^<  Hie,  ex  infima  ^nte  procrea- 
tiis,  processu  temporis  factus  est  vir  Sagittarius,  Ulius  arUa  peritia  quos- 
ritans  victnm  snum." 

The  riminff  chronicler  Hardyng  gives  a  peculiar  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Wallace.  He  says  tnat  Robert  Umfreville  earl  of  Angus 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  Argyle  Wallace  and  his  brother  John,  and 
bi^ought  them  prisoners  to  London,  where  they  were  hanged  as  traitors. 

Such  are  the  Euglish  accounts  of  Wallace.  The  Scottish  historian 
Fordun,  whose  chronicle  ends  in  1385,  (eighty  years  afler  WaUace,]| 
introduces  him  thus:  "  Eodem  anno  (1296)  Willelmus  Walace  ^uasi 
4e  latibulo  caput  levavii  et  vicecomitem  de  Lanark,  Anjdicum  y(rum 
strenuum  et  potentem  in  villa  de  Lanark,  interfectt."  lie  says  that 
Wallace  was  of  a  good  family.  Wintoun,  a  later  writer  than  Fordun, 
(his  chronicle  ends  in  1408,^  gives  a  curious  dialogue  on  this  occasion 
between  Wallace  and  the  viscount. 

In  the  later  narratives  of  Blind  Harry,  Hector  Boece  and  Buchanan, 
the  deeds  of  Wallace  are  expanded  ^d  embellished  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

On  the  whole  we  shall  perhaps  have  the  most  exact  idea  of  Wallace 
if  we  compare  him  with  the  partisans  or  guerillas  of  ii^pain.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Mackintosh  (i.  262)  exalts  him,  we  think,  far  too 
much  :  —  **  His  name  stands  briffhtly  forward  among  the>  foremost  of 
men,  with  Vasa,  with  thelwo  Williams  of  Orange,  with  Washington, 
with  Kosciusko,  with  his  own  more  fortunate  but  less  pure  successor 
Robert .  Bruce.  His  spirit  survived  him  in  Scotland.  The  nation, 
shaken  to  its  deepest  foundations  by  a  hero  who  came  into  contact  with 
them,  and  who  conquered  by  them  alone,  retained  the  impulse  which 
his  mighty  arm  had  communicated.*' 
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According  to  Fordnn  and  'Wuik>un,6ruce  and  Corny n. had  previoiu* 
Ij  agreed  on  inrarrection.  'Bruce,  being  aammoned  to  the  court  of 
fingland,  was  in  London  wh^n  Comyn  wrote  secretly  to  Edward  giT- 
ing  him  information  of  the  plot  Edward  charged  firuce  with  it ;  he 
denied  it ;  the  king  appeared  satisfied,  but  he  formed  a  secret  deter- 
mination to  put  him' to  death.  That  very  night,  when  Bruce  •was  at 
•upperf  his  nriend  the  e'arl  of  Gloucester  (Gloverqis)  sent  hi%  chajsl- 
berlain  to  him  with  twelve  pennies  and  a  pair  of  spurs ;  the  money,  he 
was  told,  was  in  pavrnvat  oT  what  he  had  lent  the  earl  the  day  before. 
Bruce  understooa  the  eniraatic  warning ;  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
escape  to  Scotland*  On  the  borders  he  iteet  a  man  whose  appearance 
was  suspicious ;  iie  slew  him,  and  found  on  him  letters  from  Comyn  to 
Edward,  and  he  now  fully  resoHed  to'punisfa  him  for  his  treacbery. 

Of  this  journey  to  Scotland,  we  may  observe,  Langtofl  and  Heming- 
ford  say  not  a  word.,  The  tale  gradually  received  aSditiens;  the  pen- 
nies become  crowns  of  gold ;  Bruce  has  a  groom ;  there  is  a<  fall  of 
snow ;  the  horses  are  nhSi  with  the  shoes  reversed.  .Thus  was  Ibrmed 
the  narrative  we  may  read  in  Buchanan,  and  from  him  in  Hume. 

M,  page  192. 

**  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  house  of  peers  in- 1330,  Morti- 
mer commanded,  (he  confessed  it  before  his  death.  Rot.  Par.  ii.  €2,) 
Goumay  and  Ogle  perpetrated  the  murder.  Mortimer  sil^red  death  > 
the  other  two  h^  fled  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  a  reward  of  100/.  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension,  or  of  100  marks  for  the  head,  «f  Groumay ; 
and  another  reward  of  100  marks  for  the  apprehension,  and  of  40/.  for  tne 
head,  of  Ogle,  (Rot.  Far.  ii.  54.)  What  became  of  Ogle  I  know  not ; 
Gournay  fled  into  Spain,  and  was  apprehended  by  the  magistrates  of 
Burgos. .  At  the  request  of  the  king  of  England  he  was  examined  by 
them  in  the  presence  of  an  English  envoy.  What  disclosures  he  made 
were  kept  secret,  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  implicated  persons  of 
high  rank,  as  the  messengers  who  had  him  in  charge  received  orders 
to  behead  him  at  sea  on  his  way  to  England,  (Rymer,  iv.  488-49L)" 
— Lingard. 

N,  page  213. 

Occasional  barbarity  was  not  incompatible  with  the  virtues  of  chival- 
ry, as  the  following  incident  will  show.  When  the  Bladk.  Prince  heard 
of  the  reyolt  of  the  city  of  Limoges, "  then,"  says  Froissart,  ^^  he  sware 
by  bis  father's  soule,  whereby  he  was  never  forswome,  that  he  wolde 
gette  it  agayne,  and  that  he  wolde  make  the  traytours  derely  abye  their 
falsnesse."  The  city  was  taken  by  mine,  and  the  prince  issued  orders 
to  give  no  quarter.  "  It  was  great  pvtie,"  says  the  ehronicler,  "  to  se 
the  men,  women  and  chyldren  that  kneeled  downe  on  their  knees  be- 
fore the  priiice  for  mercy ;  but  he  wtts  so  enflamed  with  3nre  that  he 
toke  no  nede  to  tlieym,  so  that  none  was  herde,  but  all  putte  to  dethe 
as  they  were  mette  withal,  and  suche  as  were  nothing  culpable.  There 
was  no  pytie  taken  of  the  poore  people  who  wrought  never  no  maner 
of  treason,  yet  they  bought  it  dearerr  than  the  great  personages  suche 
as  had  done  tlie  yvell  and  trespatie.  There  was  not  so  harde  a  hert 
within  the  cytie  of  Lymoges  and  yf  he  had  any  remembraunce  of  God 
but  that  wepte  pyteously  for  the  great  mischefe  that  they  sawe  before 
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their  eyen ;  for  mo  tluui  thre^  thooBand  men,  women  and  ehyldren 
were  sfajne  and  beheeded  that  jdiij :  God  liaTC  mercy  on  their  loules ! 
for  I  trow^  th^  were  martyrs.'  * 

O,  page  218. 

The  leaders  of  the  insnmnts  adopted  the  praotice  usual  in  such 
eases  of  flpving  themseWes  nctitiaus  names.  Such  were  Jack  Straw, 
Jack'''MvIner,  (Miller,)  Jack  Carter,  Jack  Trueman,  4ms.,  under  which 
names  tney  put  forth  addresses  such  as  the  following : 

'^Jakke  Mylner  asket  help  to  tnrne  his  9ylne  ariffht.  He  hatb 
ffrounden  smju  smal;  the  kind's  sone  of  hen^n  he  seal  pay  for  alle. 
Loke  thy  mylne  ffo  aryght  with  the  foure  sayles'and  the  post  stand  in 
steadfastnesse.  With  ryffht  and  with  myght,  whh  skyl  and  with  wylle, 
let  myght  help  ryght,  and  skyl  go  before  wylle  and  ryght  before  myght. 
then  goth  oure  mylne  aryght.  And  if  myght  ffo  before  ryght,  and 
wylle  oefore  skylle,  then  is  our  niylne  rays  a  dyght.*' 

The  following  is  one  of  Ball's  addresses  : 

>*  John  Balle  Seynte  Marye  prist  greteth  wele  alle  maner  men,  and 
byddes  hem  in  the  name  of  the  Trmite,  Fadur  and  Sone  and  Iloly 
Qost,  stond  manly  eke  togedvr  in  trewthe,  and  helpeth  trewthe  and 
trewthe  schal  helpe  yowe.  iHo^  regneth.  pride  in  pns,  and  covetise  is 
holde  wys ;  and  lecherye  with  outen  shame,  and  ^lotonye  with  outen 
blame ;  £n?ye  regneth  with  tresone,  and  slouthe  is  take  in  grete  se- 
sone.    God  do  bpte,  fbr  now  is  tyme.    Amen." 

P,  page  239. 

Mr.  Tytler  (History  of  Scotland,  iii.  Appendix)  has  revived  an  old 
Mory,  related  by  Fordun  and  Wintoun,  of  Aichard  II.  having  escaped 
from  prison  and  being  maintained  for  twenty  years  at  the  court  of 
Scotiand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  pretended  tofae,  or  rather 
was  made  to  .personate,  that  monarch,  was  countenanced  tiiere,'  (as 
Warbeck  was  afterwards,)  and  probably  with  a  view  to  annoy  Henry, 
whose  seizure  of  Prince  James  may  perhaps  thus  be  best  explained. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  (History  of  England,  i.  381)  has  briefly,  but 
we  think  completely,  confuted  Mr.  Tytler. 

Q,  page  293. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  truth  of  this  account  of  the  murder  of  the* 
princes  has  been  questioned  by  Buck,  Carte,  Walpoie,  and  Laing. 
Their  arguments  have,* we  think,  been  amply  confiited  by  Hume  and 
Lingard.     We  will  here  notice  the  principal  ones,  and  the  replies  Uk 
them ;  first  stating  the  evidence  for  the  murder. 

The  historian  of  Croyland,  who  wrote  in  1486,  the  year  ailer  Rich- 
ard's death,  "lys  that  wlien  Buckingham  and  tlie  others  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  to  release  the  princes, "  vulgatum  est  dictos  £d- 
wardi  filios,  quo  genere  vioUttti  interitus  ignoratur,  decessisse  in  fata." 
He  also  says  that  their  cause  had  been  avenged  in  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  and  that  Richard,  not  content  with  obtaining  his -brother's  treas- 
ures, destroyed  his  offspring,  (oppressU  proves.)  This  writer  could  not 
then  have  doubted  of  the  muraer.  Rouse,  who  died  in  1491,  says  that 
Richard  imprisoned  Edward  and  his  brother  closely^  and  within  little 
more  than  two  months  killed  them,  but  so  secretly  that  **  post  paucis- 
•imis  notum  fuit  qua  morte  martyrizati  sunt."     Andr&,  the  hijtoriog 
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npher  of  Heniy  VII^  myi,  ^*fetro  ferirf  junit"  Mare,  in  1513,  gave 
the  narrative  in  the  text  nom  the  confiftsion  of  the  asnsBins. 

Buckingham  and  his  friends  must  have  been  certain  of  ti^  -death  of 
the  princes,  or  they  vrould  never  have  offered  the  crown  to  Henrv  on 
conaitjon  of  his  majnring  Elisabeth ;  and  what  reason  could  Richard 
himself  have  for  wishing  to  marrv  her  if  she  were  not  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  &ther  > 

In  the  year  1674  a  chest,  containiiig  bones  answering  in  site  to  those 
of  the  two  princes,  was  found  by  the  workmen  who  were  taking  away 
the  staircase  leading  from  the  king's  lodging  to  the  Tower  chapel,  if 
was  ten  feet  under  gro«nd. 

Against  all  this  it  is  sHeged  that  for  manv  years  alter  it  was  doubted 
if  they  were  dead.  *'  Some  remain  yet  in  doubt,"  says  More,  ^  wheth- 
er they  were  in  Richard's  days  destroyed  or  not."  "  In  vulgtis  fama 
valeret,"  says  Polydore  Vhrgil,  *<fiIios  £dwardi  regis  aliquo  terrarum 
secrete  migrasse  atque  ibi  superstites  esse."  Bacon  also  mentions  the 
**  rumors  and  whisperings  "  of  one  of  them  at  least  being  alive.  The 
wonder,  however,  to  any  one  versed  in  history,  and  who  reeoUects  the 
stories  of  Richard  II.,  of  Don  Sebastian,  and  others,  would  be  if  such 
reports  did  not  prevail. 

Walpole  endeavors  to  show  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  thai  Edward 
V.  was  living  in  1484,  and  that  therefore  the  tde  of  his  being  put  to 
death  during  Richard's  progress  in  1483' cannot  be  true ;  but  liingard 
observes,  that  what  he  quotes  is  from  the  petition  presented  at  Baynud> 
castle,  and  only  proves,  what  was  never  doubted,  that  Edward  vnm 
then  alive. 

But  the  grand  argument  is  this.  There  are  in  Rymer  two  instru- 
ments dated  August  31,  **  teste  rege  apud  Wesmonasterium."  Rich- 
ard therefore  was  in  London  on  that  oav,  and  we  know  that  he  was 
crowned  at  York  on^  September  8th ;  tnere  was  no  time  then  for  the 
passage  of  all  the  messen^rs  to  and  from  London,  and  the  whole  story 
in  the  text  is  a  fiction.  Linjnrd,  however,  shows  that  this  only  proves 
that  the  chancellor  was  at  Westminster.  H^  gives  as  instances ;  Rich- 
ard II.  was  at  Bristol  April  27,  1399,  of  which  day  we  have  a  writ  Iss- 
te  rege  at  Bristol,  and  another  tegte  regB  at  Westminster ;  and  there  are 
thirty-three  write  of  Edward  V.  teste  we  at  Westminster  April  23d, 
yet  we  know  that  he  did  not  reach  London  till  May  4th,  and  did  not 
go  to  Westminster  at  all. 

R,  page  296. 

We  were  not  quite  correct  in  usin?  the  words  **  an  extant  letter."  The 
original  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  ue  duke  of  Norfolk  we  believe  no 
•  longer  existe,  but  Buck,  who  saw  it  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, stetes  that  in  it  she  desired  the  duke  ^*  to  be  a  mediator  for  her 
to  the  kinflr  in  the  behalf  of  the  marriage  propounded  between  them, 
who  was  her  only  joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  was  his  in 
heart  and  thought,  withal  Insinuating  that  the  better  rart  of  February 
was  past,  and  that  she  feared  the  queen  would  never  aie." 

S,  page  316. 

The  advocates  of  Perkin  Warbeck  say  that— 1.  He  was  aoknowl- 
edged  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  2.  Henry  never  confronted  him  with  the  queen,  her  mother 
and  sisters ;  3.  His  accent  was  perfi&ctly  English ;  4.  He  was  like  the 
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duke  of  York;  5.  Henry  neyec  inquired  into  the.  etiemnttenoef  of  the 
murder  of  the  princes. 

To  «11  this  it  is  replied  that — 1.  The  king  of  France  acted  from  polite 
ical  motives ',  so  most  probably  did  the  kin^  of  Scotland ;  the  object  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  had  already  iavqred  Simnel,  probably  wa« 
to  ovexthipw  Henry  and  establish  tbe^  claims  of  her  nepheF  Warwick. 
2.  See  aboye,  p.  316.  The  royal  ladies  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
seeing  him.  3  and  4  are  mere  assertions,  without  any  proofs  being  of- 
feted.  5.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  considered  the  fact  of  the  death  of 
the  princes  too  well  established  to  require  any  proof;  or  himself,  as  a 
Lancastrian,  not  called  on  to  punish  the  domestic  crimes  of  the  house 
of  York. 

Finally,  few  but  those  who  were  outlaws  adhered  to  Warbeck,  and 
no  gentleman  ever  joined  him  in  his  various  invasions  of  England.. 
That  Henry  would  never  have  lefl  him  at  liberty  if  he  thought  mm  in 
the  slightest  degree  dangerous,  is  proved  by  his  very  different  treatment 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

T,  page  360. 

The  worda  in  the  text  rejecting  More's  persecution  of  the  reformers 
are  perhaps  too  strong.    Of  his  supentition  the  following  are  proofs :  , 

Erasmus  notices  his  tendency  that  way.  He  always  wore  a  hair 
shirt  next  his  skin,  and  "  he  used  sometimes,"  says  Roper,  "  to  punish 
his  body  with  whips,  the  cords  knotted."  When  he  was  chancellor, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  coming  one  day  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea^ 
found  him  at  chureh  with  a  surplice  on  him,  singing  in  the  quire. 
** God's  body !  God's  body!  my  lord  chancellor,"  cried  the  duke,  "  a 
parish  clerk,  a  parish  clerk  —  you  dishonor  the  king  and  his  office.". 
"  Nay,"  replied  he,  "  jrour  Grace  may  not  think  that  the  king  your 
master  and  mine  will  with  me,  for  serving  of  God  his  master,  be  offend* 
ed,  or  thereby  count  his  office  dishonored."  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  comfort  that  he  w^  to  die  on  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket, 
his  patron  saint.  "  I  comber  you  good  Margaret  much,"  writes  he  to- 
his  daughter,  '•*  but  1  would  be  sorry  if  it  should  be  any  longer  than  to* 
morrow.  For  it  is  St.  Thomas  even'  and  the  Utas  (Octave)  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  therefore  tomorrow  long  I  go  to  God.  It  were  a  day  very 
meet  and  convenient  for  me." 

U,  p^e  966.  , 

Sanden's  account  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  an  admireble  specimen  of  popish 
mendacity.  He  sajrs  she  wi«  the  daughter  of  lady  Boleyn  by  Henry 
Vni.  during  her  husband's  absence  on  an  embassy  in  France,  whither 
Henry  had  sent  him  with  this  design.*  While  Henry  was  carrying  on 
his  adulterous  interoourse  with  lady  Boleyn,  he  cast  an  eye  of  lust  on 
her  elder  daughter  Mary,  whom  on  tlie  return  of  sir  T.  Bolejrn  he  took , 
to  court  and  made  his  mistress.!  Sir  Francis  Brian,  a  relation  of  the 
Boleyns,  on  being  asked  by  Henry  his  opinion  of  such  a  connection. 

*  Sanders  relates  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  JosUce  Rastall,Hbe  nephew 
of  sir  T.  More.  It  suffices  for  its  confutation  to  observe  that  Anne  was  bdm  in 
ISfflf  before  Henry  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  and  two  years  before  he 
came  to  the  throne. 

t  "  That  her  elder  sister,  and  even  her  mother,  preceded  her  m  the  favor 
of  her  royal  lover,  are  auertioos  made  by  her  enemies  with  a  boldness  equal 
to  the  total  absence  of  every  proof  of  their  truth.'' — Mackintosh,  it  UO. 
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■aid  it  wu  only  like  e&tinf  the  hen  fifft  and  then  the  chicken.  The 
king  laughed,  and  aaid  to  him  he  was  truly  htf  Vicar  of  Hell«  a  title 
*"  ■    kha^  I        •    •  - -     - 


Brian  had  long  had  for  his  impiety.  As  for  Anne,  she  wu,  he  says,  no 
great  beauty,  as  she  had  a  projecting  tooth,  a  sallow  complexion,  as  if  she 
had  the  jaundice,  a  kind  of  wen  under  her  chin,  and  a  siMh  finger  on 
her  right  hand.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  intrigued  with  the  butler  and 
chaplain.  She  was  then  sent  to  France  to  be  educated,  at  the  king's 
expense,  and  soon  after  she  i^ent  to  the  FVench  court,  where  she  led  so 
profligate  a  lifb  that  she  was  called  the  English  Hackney  and  the 
BoyalMule.  On  her  Return  to  England,  when  she  became  the  object 
of  the  king's  affection,  she  took  example  by  the  fate  of  her  mother  and 
sister,  and  afiTected  the  most  rigid  chastity.  In  yain  did  sir  T.  Boleyn 
remind  Henry  that  she  was  his  own  daughter,  in  vain  did  sir  T.  Wyat 
declare  before  the  parliament  that  he  himself  was  a  favored  lover,  and 
ofiered  to  give  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  her  infamy :  the  king  was 
not  to  be  diverted  firom  his  intention  of  marrying  her.  She  afterwards 
attempted  to  poison  bishop  Fisher.  Finally,  when  she  despaired  of 
lutving  a  son  1^  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  was  resolved  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  king,  she  committed  incest  with  her  own  brother,  and  then 
adultery  with  Norris  and  the  others  !  !  ! 

Turn  we  now  to  cardinal  Pole :  he  says  Anne  hehelf  first  suggested 
'the  idea  of  a  divorce.  **  Ilia  ipsa,"  writes  he  to  Heniy,  **  sacerdotes 
suos,  graves  theoloiros,  quasi  pignora  promptie  voluntatis  misit,  qui  non 
modo  tibi  licere  affirmarent  uxorem  dimittere,  sed  ^aviter  etiam  pec- 
care  dicerent  quod  punctum  ullum  temporis  eam  retineres,  ac  nisi  con- 
tinuo  repudiares  gravissimam  Dei  ofFensionem  denuntiarent.  Hic  pri- 
mus totms  fabuls  exorsus  fuit."  This  account  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  all  the  others,  and  it  only  proves  (what  every  one  who  reads  his 
writings  impartially  will  preceive)  that  Pole  was  a  weak,  credulous, 
passionate  man.  Unlike  Sanders  and  others,  he  was  honest,  and  when 
he  says  he  sa|rr  or  heard  a  thing  we  may  believe  that  he  did ;  but  his 
mere  opinion  or  assertion  is  no  proof  of  its  truth.  What  Lingard  sa^rs 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  **  would  hardly  venture  to  assert  what,  if  it 
were  not  true,  Henry  must  have  known  to  be  false,"  only  proves  that 
Pole  believed  the  story  himself. 
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